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SHAKESPEARE  AS  A  BLAMELESS  PRIG. 

IVilliam  Shakespiore:  Poetf  Dramatist  and  tAfan;  by  Hamilton  IVrigbt  tMabii,  Nezo  York  and 
London .     tMacmillan  6*  Co,    $6  •  oo  and  $^ .  $o  net, 

"  I  have  in  mind,"  says  Herder,  **  an  immense  figure  of  a  man  sitting  high  on  a  rocky 
summit;  at  his  feet,  storm,  tempest  and  the  raging  of  the  sea,  but  his  head  is  in  the  beams 
of  heaven.  This  is  Shakespeare!  Only  with  this  addition,  that  far  below,  at  the  foot  of  his 
rocky  throne,  are  murmuring  crowds  who  expound,  preserve,  condemn,  defend,  worship, 
slander,  over-rate  and  abuse  him;  and  of  all  this  he  hears  nothing." 

Into  this  "  murmuring  crowd  "  now  lightly  and  mincingly  trips  Mr.  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie.  With  ladylike  footsteps  he  treads  the  dusty  street  of  Shakepeare  lore,  and  daisies 
of  Turveydropian  Deportment  spring  beneath  his  feet.  As  fully  equipped  as  a  gentleman, 
who  for  thirty  years  had  been  mouthing  glittering  generalities  about  the  vastness  of  the 
Ocean,  would  be  to  write  a  Manual  of  Practical  Navigation,  is  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  to 
write  a  "Life  of  Shakespeare ! "  To  spare  the  feelings  of  mariners,  and  to  avoid  reflection 
upon  the  mighty  deep,  this  gentleman  of  glittering  generalities  might  omit  any  mention  of 
shoals,  storms,  rocks,  simoons,  adverse  currents  and  dangerous  latitudes,  or  forbear  allu- 
sion to  any  such  thing  as  lighthouses  or  bell-bouys  lest  he  suggest  a  need  for  them.  Just 
so  Mr.  Mabie  will  have  his  Shakespeare  only  a  lush  Bosom  of  Sweetness  and  Light,  a 
model  to  all  youth,  and  a  veritable  Sunday  school  in  himself  for  the  Literary  Person:  and 
any  record,  tradition,  circumstance  or  surmise  that  could  by  any  possibility  suggest  the 
contrary,  does  not,  for  him  anywhere  exist. 

Something  of  this  sort  impresses  us  as  we  lift  this  bulky  volume  from  the  mass  of 
books  that  tumble  over  each  other  out  of  the  publisher's  shops.  To  say  that  it  is  redund- 
ant and  superfluous,  that  it  adds  not  even  a  new  or  newly  put  surmise  (as  **Georg 
Brandes"  occasionally  did)  to  the  olla podrida  of  other  peoples  opinions,  or  that  the  not  at 
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all  unusual  or  uncommon  possession  of  a  fluent  pen,  or  a  ridiculously  bubbling  optimism, 
or  the  facility  for  what  is  not  inaptly  called  "spellbinding,*'  are  not  valuable  acquisitions 
to  the  general  fund  of  Human  Knowledge,  is  to  dismiss  the  book  as  it  deserves  to  be  dis- 
missed. But  it  would  be  unladylike  to  so  dismiss  Mr.  Mabie's  book.  Herder's  "murmur- 
ing crowds"  "expound,  preserve,  condemn,  defend,  worship,  slander,  over-rate  and  abuse, 
his  "immense  figure  of  a  man,''  but  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  does  none  of  these  vulgar 
things.  Not  the  late  P.  T.  Barnum  himself,  who  bill-boarded  his  tight-rope  dancer  as 
"Queen  of  the  Lofty  Wire,"  ever  plastered  dead  walls  with  half  the  pictorial  English 
which  Mr.  Mabie  contributsas  to  tlie  mass  of  exact  Shakespearean  scholarship.  And  it 
would  not  surprise  us  to  come  upon  a  Tumultuous  Thanatopsis  of  Thaumaturgical  Tetra- 
hexadrons,  or  a  Majestical  Multocular  of  Multitudinous  Megatheriums,  or  any  other  ag 
glomerations  of  Talent  from  the  "Greatest  Show  on  Earth!"  They  would  glide  right  into 
Mr.  Mabie's  context  without  a  ripple! 

Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie's  "Shakespeare'*  is  perfectly  "Moral."  There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  shadow  of  suspicion  of  doubt  as  to  that;  "No  possible,  probable  manner  of  doubt, 
no  manner  of  doubt  whatever,"  as  Mr.  Gilbert  would  say.  But  is  Mr.  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie  Moral?  Is  it  moral  to  supprese  the  truth,  to  misrepresent  facts,  to  describe  thiigs 
as  they  were  not,  even  in  a  "  Life  of  William  Shakespeare?  "  For,  in  matters  touching 
Shakespeare  and  his  plays,  it  is  mostly  by  way  of  praise  that  one  tells  the  truth.  Their 
highest  praise  is  that  we  now  see  them  to  be  defective,  for,  had  they  not  trained  us  to  be- 
come susceptible  of  higher  things,  we  should  not  now  preceive  their  deficiencies.  But  per- 
haps it  would  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  this  to  Mr  Mabie.  Hence  it  comes  that,  as 
Mr.  Malone  whitewashed  the  Stratford  bust,  so  Mr.  Mabie  will  whitewash  "  the  immense 
figure  of  the  man"  behind  it.  Moreover,  he  will  drape  Naked  Truth  with  pantelettes,  and 
the  Young  Person  will  be  carefully  attended  to. 

To  reflect  that,  however  finely  Mr.  Mabie's  sentences  intone  when  read  aloud,  there  are 
yet  scholars  to  whom  the  truth,  even  the  naked  truth,  appeals  witk  a  force  almost  equal  to 
the  force  of  declamation,  elocution  and  rhetoric;  (if  he  does  so  reflect,  which  we  incline  to 
doubt,)  does  not  harrow  Mr.  Mabie.  Even  if  there  be  scholars  to  cavil,  are  there  not  young 
ladies  of  both  sexes  and  Tea-and- Shakespeare  Societies  and  circulating  libraries  and  sum-' 
mer  readers  galore?  Perish  the  suspicion,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Mabie's  "  Life  of  Shakes- 
peare '*  could  possibly  have  been  compounded  as  a  commercial  economy,  being  first  heard 
of  in  instalments  for  a  newspaper,  the  electrotypes  of  whose  columns  would  cut  up  into 
plates  for  this  book.  If  it  had  been  prepared  in  this  way,  a  space-writer  might  well,  in  the 
pressure  of  a  call  for  "copy*'  have  failed  to  read  over  his  last  printed  instalment,  which 
would  account  for  some  inconsistencies  hereafter  to  be  noted.  This  explanation  too,  woul(} 
account  for  the  care  taken  of  the  Young  Person  in  these  pages. 

Most  unfortunately  there  are  few  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  whose  biographies  must 
not  be  expurgated  for  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  only  some  of  us  have  claimed  that 
William  Shakespeare  was  one  of  th«  few !    The  Young  Person  !    For  your  space-write^ 
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who  loves  the  truth  with  a  surpassing  love,  virginibus  puerisque,  must  drape  the  naked 
truth,  if  a  trifle  too  naked,  must  whiteivash,  even  if  it  require  the  whitewash  to  be  thick 
and  slab,  those  dark  spots.  And  so  Mr.  Mabie,  with  his  linlitations,  and  in  view  of  his  Tq. 
sponsibilities,  is  right  in  choosing  the  school  of  Mr.  Podsnap  and  Mr.  Waldengarver,  (we 
do  not  say  the  school  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,)  in  preference  to  the  school  of  Naked  Truth.  **Let 
us  be  moral,''  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  It  is  Mr.  Pecksniff's  fault  tliat  his  general  conduct  has 
made  that  perfectly  proper  and  most  admirable  maxim  odious,  not  to  say  **shaky."  It  is 
Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie's  glory  tliat  he  has  restored  an  otherwise  clouded  maxim  to  its 
perfect  day.  With  **Let  us  be  moral,**  in  Mr.  Mabie's  smug  and  flabby  optimism,  we 
hasten  to  say,  not  the  slightest  fault  can  be  found,  except  when  a  little  matter  of  fact,  or 
something  as  trifling,  is  involved. 

Mr.  Mabie  is  no  gosling  either,  at  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  called  the  **  big  bow-wows." 
But  in  his  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders  he  is  nicer  yet.  In  tliat  mood  not 
even  Sergeant  Buzfuz  could  approach  him.  The  late  Mr.  Bardell  was  killed  by  being  hit 
on  the  head  with  a  quart-pot  in  a  cellar,  but  Sergeant  Buzfuz  in  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
consolate relict  properly  preferred  to  put  it  that  Mr.  Bardell  **glided  imperceptably  from  the 

world  and  sought  elsewhere  that  retirement  which  a  custom-house  could  never  afford,'* 
and  the  sobs  of  the  relict  and  of  the  pledge  of  her  departed  exciseman  were  tempered  as 

winds  are  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb.  But  not  even  Sergeant  Buzfuz  could  have  dished 
up  the  **Life  of  Shakespeare"  in  four  hundred  and  odd  pages  of  invaluable  biographical 
matter  like  this: 

"Shakespeare  was  now  in  the  depths  of  the  deep-stirring  of  his  spirit, 
which  has  left  its  record  in  the  Tragedies;  the  darkest  mood  was  on  him;  ap- 
parantly  the  mood  in  which  the  sense  of  evil  in  the  world  almost  overpowered 
his  belief  in  the  essential  soundness  of  life;  and  the  mystery  of  evil  pressed 
upon  the  imagination  with  such  intensity  that  he  was  tempted  to  take  refuge 
in  fundamental  cynicism**- -page  314. 

But  Mr.  Mabie  can  reel  off  reams  of  this  sort  of  flubdub  and  think  lothing  of  it ! 
Here  is  a  bit,  reminding  us,  in  its  superiority  to  the  relations  ordinarily  governing  such 
minor  matters  as  subjects  and  predicates,  of  Ihat  Johnny  Skae,  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Mark  Twain,  once  stopped  the  press  in  the  small  hours  to  insert  a  mortuary  item: 

**Chief  among  those  influences  was  the  lovely  scenery  by  which  the  poets 
young  imagination  was  enfolded.  Whether  he  was  one  of  the  throng  who 
waited  for  the  Queen  on  some  old-time  highway,  or  stood  with  tlie  eager 
crowd  who  gathered  about  the  Castle  gates  on  the  great  day  of  the  Royal 
visit,  is  of  no  consequence,  what  is  certain  is  his  familiarity  with  the  Warwick- 
shire landscapes;  that  fortunate  landscape,  beautiful  in  itself  and  appealing  to 
every  imagination  because  it  was  Shakespeare's  country.  There  are  more 
striking  outlooks  than  these  which  are  found  between  Kenilworth  and  Strat- 
ford, there  arc  more  fertile  and  garden-like  stretches  of  country,  but  there  are 
no  where  in  England  happier  harmony  of  the  typical  qualities  of  English 
country;  gentle  undulation  of  world  and  wood,  groups  of  ancient  trees,  long 
lines  of  hedges,  slow  rivers  winding  under  over-hanging  branches  and  loiter- 
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ing  In  places  of  immemorial  (sic.)  shade,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Not  Halliwell-Phillipps  himself  could  have  packed  more  information  about  William 
Shakespeare  Into  a  meager  13  lines!  There  are  ten  pages  of  this  at  a  stretch,  beginning  on 
page  57,  and  several  hundred  more  pages  of  it  elsewhere  In  the  book.  Though  whV 
there  should  be  several  hundred  pages  instead  of  several  thousand;  or  why  Mr.  Mabie's 
"Life  of  Shakespeare"  Is  In  one  volume  instead  of  in  two,  or  In  twenty,  it  would 
puzzle  Dundreary  himself  to  find  out !  When  on  this  trek  Mr.  Mabie*s  pen  ambles  along 
all  of  itself !  Except  for  a  Dispensation  of  Providence,  or  that  Mr.  Mabie  stepped  out 
to  luncheon,  or  happened  to  think  of  another  book  to  write,  there  is  really  no  reason 
whatever  why  his  Life  of  Shakespeare  should  not,  like  Lord  Tennyson's  brook,  purl  on 
without  rift  or  ripple,  in  saecula  saeculorum  I 

Some  of  us  used  to  resent  Major  Jack  Downing's  term  "hifalutin;"  being,  (as  it  is 
sometimes,)  applied  by  English  writers  to  the  intellectual  achievements  of  American 
•'literary  fellows.'*  But  they  will  justifiably  so  apply  it,  we  fear,  as  long  as  gentlemen 
like  Mr.  Mabie  use  their  pens.  Anyhow  it  is  easy  reeling  for  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
It  Is  not  entirely  clear  whether  Mr.  Mabie  however  seriously  he  takes  himself,  and  how 
ever  lacking  in  sense  of  humor,  endorses  Mr.  Furnivall's  wonderful  groupes,  "The  Unfit 
Nature,**  or  "Under-Burden  Falling  **  groups;  the  "Sunny-and-Sweet-Time,**  groups;  the 
"Vexed-with-Natureand-Scolding-Like-a- Wet-Hen**  group,  (we  beg  pardon,  but  that 
was  Mr.  Adee*s  Impiety,)  though  we  detect  reasons  to  suspect  it  on  about  every  page. 
He  has  not  that  French  calm  oif  manner  which  made  .Shakespearean  research  with  Furni- 
vail  a  perpetual  Society  upon  the  Stanislaus  (only  that  Furnivall  himself  heaved  all  the 
fossils.)  But  what  Mr.  Mabie  lacks  of  Furnivallian  repose  he  compensates  for  In  Dowden- 
ing  us.  If  he  does  not  out  Furnivall-Furnlvall,  he  quite  out  Dowdens-Dowden,  that  other 
Furnivall,  and  gushes  through  scores  of  pages  at  a  sitting,  like  the  sample  above  in- 
dented—bothering to  consult  such  impedimenta  as  authorities  as  rarely  as  possible,  lest 
they  intermittently  subtract  from  Mr.  Mabie*s  own  Thought,  until  his  Biography  of  Will' 
iam  Shakespeare  spreads  out  into  five  hundred  spongy  pages;  miry,  not  to  say  boggy, 
with  tears,  moist  Impediments  to  his  own  speech  while  his  young  lady  readers,  dropping 
theirs  in  turn  as  thick  as  the  Arabian  trees  their  medicinal  gums,  maAcewalkmg  positively 
unpleasant  not  to  say  unsafe!  (Which  we  flatter  ourselves  is  a  sentence  Mr.  Mabie  him- 
self might  have  written.) 

Really  there  is  no  actual  harm  in  this  sort  of  stuff  that  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  writes 
—not  in  bucketsful  of  it!  But  it  ought  to  worry  us  to  think  that  a  possible  posterity 
might  be  taught  to  believe  that  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  we  of  the  United  States  in  the 
twentieth  century  not  only  tolerated  but  admired! 

Upon  Moral  (or  perhaps  as  Mr.  Mabie  would  prefer,  it  being  the  longer  word,) 
eschatologlcal,  principles,  Mr.  Mabie  re-writes  such  propositions  as  that  the  theatres 
of  Shakespeare's  time  were  scenically  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  Booth's  and  Irving's 
creations!    According  to    Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Shakespeare*s  latest  biographer,  we 
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have  a  picture  of  a  theatre  in  Shakespeare's  time  with  stately  and  sumptuousiy  robed 
ladies  and  richly  clad  noblemen  in  the  orchestra  chairs.  There  are  ten  thousand  author- 
ities as  to,  and  thousands  of  descriptions  of,  the  foul  and  reeking  ' 'dunghills"  as  Taine 
^Is  them,  which  passed  for  theatres  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  tAr.  Mable  could  not 
open  one  of  these  authorities  (query,  has  Mr.  Mabie  opened  one  of  them  ?)  without  learn- 
ing that  no  decent  woman  ever  entered  one  of  these  foul  places  except  masked  and  dis- 
guised as  a  male.  Having  launched  a  ''dodger"  like  this,  and  finding  that  it  passed  in 
one  weekly  instalment,  JVlr.  JVlabie.  the  next  week,  tried  another.  ''The  plays  are  satu- 
rated" he  ventures,  "with  nature  and  natural  things  I  "  The  plays,  you  dear  Mr.  Mabie, 
are  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  are  full  of  camps  and  Courts;  of  war,  politics,  religion, 
statecraft,  of  courtiers,  courtezans,  soldiers,  statesmen,  artizens,  but  "saturated  with 
nature,  or  what,  by  some  heterophemy,  became  Milton's  "native  wood-notes  wild"— not 
at  ail.  The  Court  goes  into  the  Forest  of  Arden  to  pessimize,  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  into 
the  King  of  Navarre's  park  to  flirt,  in  "Love's  Labor  Lost;"  Bottom  takes  his  hardhanded 
clowns  into  "a  wood  near  Athens'  to  rehearse  an  interlude;  Macbeth  seeks  the  witches 
•n  the  blasted  heat,  etc.  But  if  Mr.  Mabie  will  read  up  in  the  plays  a  bit,  he  will  find 
none  of  the  characters  seeking  the  open  to  botanize  or  to  construct  herbariums  1  Or  pos- 
srbly  Mr.  Mabie  in  his  "Heart  to  Heart"  talks  with  his  newspaper  readers  will  confide  in 
them  that  Edgar's  description  of  Lear's  cliff;  or  the  Chorus's  description  of  the  field  of 
Agincourt,  are  "saturated  with  nature  and  natural  things  1 "  Nobody  but  Shakespeare's 
pen,  not  even  the  lovely  and  fluent  pen  wielded  by  Mr.  Mabie,  could  have  framed  such 
dulcet  syrops  tinct  with  cinnamon"  as 

"Daffodils,  that  comes  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty." 
or 

"Violets  dim.  but  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 
Or  Cytherea^s  breath." 

But  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  some  of  us  to  label  these  morsels,  evidences  of  "satura- 
tion with  nature  and  natural  things  !  "  j4  Crtme  §i  Curacoa  is  not  ardent  spirits,  nor  is  a 
pouiu  caft  a  debauch,  you  dear,  delightful,  innocent,  Mr.  Mabie  I  " 

Mr.  Mabie,  feels  so  completely,  however,  that  his  forte  is  apotheosis  and  that  apotho- 
sizs  something  he  must,  that  he  even  apotheoseslses,  on  a  pinch,  the  putrescent  carrion 
of  the  old  Mystery  Play.  A  publishing  house  which  would  put  a  reprint  of  one  of  these 
old  dramas  on  the  market  to-day,  would  find  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock  and  the  whole 
Society  for  ths  Suppression  of  Crime  clattering  at  his  heels.  But  Mr.  Mabie  knows  his 
"best  hold,"  and  he  purs  along  like  this:    (page  342.) 

"The  essence  of  the  Mystery  Play  was  the  disclosure  of  a  Divine  Power  at  work, 
dealing  directly  with  human  affairs;  the  interior  union  of  the  seen  with  the  unseen,  of  the 
temporal  with  the  eternal,  of  the  human  with  the  divine." 

Indeed!  Some  of  us  had  supposed,  dearest  Mr.  Mabie,  that  "The  essence  of  the  Mys* 
tery  Play"  was  simply  an  attempt  to  interest  a  people,  who  could  not  read,  in  the  Gospel 
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narrative  by  making  the  Devil  the  clown  and  the  various  sins  the  Devil's  men-of-all- 
work,  and,  by  horse-play  and  the  broadest  indecencies,  to  hold  their  attention  as  against 
temptations  of  unscriptural  bear-casting,  cock  and  dog  fighting,  and  so  on  !  Some  of  us, 
up  to  this  time,  had  suspected  that  the  half  naked  clowns  who  whacked  each  other  with 
clubs  and  blasphemed  and  made  libidnious  gestures  on  those  scaffoldings  in  the  market 
places,  did  not  bother  themselves  much  about  "the  interior  union  of  the  seen  with  the 
unseen,  the  temporal  with  the  eternal,  the  human  with  the  divine !  Had  Mr.  Mabie,  for- 
gotten, perhaps,  that  in  only  the  last  week's  instalment  of  his  hebdominal  "Life  of 
Shakespeare*'  he  had  mentioned  that  "the  problem  of  modern  art'*  was  **to  harmonize 
Freedom,  Beauty  and  Joy  with  moral  Sanity,  Order  and  Power?  Even  the  good  Homer 
nodded,  and  Mr.  Mabie  need  not  be  ashamed  to  plead  that  he  was  for  a  moment  just  a 
trifie  sleepy  !  Anyhow,  he  should  prefer  making  a  plea  of  momentary  oversight  to  con- 
fessing that  his  "Life  of  Shakespeare"  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  farrago  of  inconse- 
quent, insecutive,  incoherent,  irreverant  and  redundant  flapdoodle !  He  confesses  noth- 
ing of  the  sort,  however,  but  proceeds  (to  speak  philistinely)  to  take  another  whack  at 
those  dreams  of  Beauty,  Joy  and  Moral  sanity,  the  Miracle  Plays. 

"In  Shakespeare  this  disclosure  (i.  e.  in  these  Mystery  Plays)  of  an  invisible  (51V.) 
background  against  which  human  life  is  set,  and  from  the  order  of  which  it  cannot  es- 
cape without  setting  large  forces  in  motion;  took  on  a  new  and  deeper  form  from  the 
Tragedies  which  come  from  his  hand  in  uninterrupted  succession." 

"Johnny's  Skae's  item"  was  bad  enough,  but  from  it  one  could  at  least  infer  that 
the  writer  had,  somehow  or  other,  lost  a  friend,  by  some  sort  of  an  accident,  but  will  the 
gods  vouchsafe  to  us  what  was  running  in  what  Mr.  Mabie  would  doubtless  call  his 
"mind,"  when  he  penned  that  just  too,  too  lovely  thing!  These  dreams  of  opulent  beauty 
must  not  be  allowed  to  intoxicate  us  and  draw  us  too  far  from  our  base  of  supplies  -  Mr. 
Mabie's  meanings !  We  cannot  afford  to  died  a  Rose  in  Aromatic  pain  just  yet !  Let  us 
bind  Iced  napkins  around  our  hot  temples  and  dig  with  patience,  and  find  out  somehow, 
what  our  dear  Mr.  Mabie  is,  in  short -Driving  At !  To  the  Philistine  intellect,  the  only 
Inteligible  portions  of  the  passage  is  in  the  last  ten  words,  viz:  "The  tragedies  which 
came  from  his  (Shakespeare's)  hand  in  uninterrupted  succession."  But,  if  inteligible, 
this  is  unfortunately,  as  Josh  Billings  would  say,  "one  of  those  things  which  is  not  so." 
What  tragedies  ever  came  from  Shakespeare's  hand  in  uninterrupted  succession  ?  We 
think  we  remember  at  least  one  interruption  in  his  course! 

For  the  sake  of  economy  in  space,  only  a  few  further  examples  of  Mr.  Mabie's  plan 
.of  editing  Shakespeare  facts  for  the  Young  Person,  can  be  given,  and  these  we  put  into 
parallel  columns  for  rapid  apprehension: 

TAINE.  MABIE." 

"Certainly  the  folk  there  (in  the  thea-  "In  his  Rfe  of  sustained  productivity 

tres)  assembled,  could  scarcely  get  dis-  Shakespeare  passed  through  four  periods; 
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gusted  at  anything,  and  could  not  have 

had  sensitive  noses;  there  was  not  much 

cleanliness  to  speak  of.    Remember  they 

were  hardly  out  of  the  middle  age  and 

that  in  the  middle  age  man  lived  on  a 

dunghill." 

(Following  Northcote,  Stubbs  and  all 
the  other  authorities.) 


APPLETON  MORGAN. 
"If  Southampton  knew  Shakespeare  or 
Shakespeare  Southampton,  let  it  be  dem- 
onstrated from  some  autobiographical  or 
biographical  source.  ****  Let  us  find  it 
in  some  of  Southampton's  papers,  or  in 
the  archives  or  papers  of  some  of  his  fam- 
ily, descendants,  acquaintances  or  con- 
temporaries, in  the  chronicles  of  Elizabeth, 
Raleigh,  Essex,  Cecil,  Rutland,  Mont- 
gomery, Camden,  Coke,  Bacon,  Tobie 
Matthew,  Jonson,  or  of  some  body  alive 
and  in  London  in  or  about  that  date.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  as  the  industrious  Mr. 
Lodge  confesses  (Wriothesley,  &c.  Ill, 
185)  there  is  no  such  record. 

GRANT  WHITE. 
'There  is  no  proof  whatever  that  he 
was  personally  known  to  any  man  of 

em>inence  or  of  record  in  the  years   1563- 

1616." 

P.  G.  FLEAY. 

"'Neither  as  addressed  to  him  by  others, 
nor  by  him  to  others,  do  any  commenda- 
tory verses  exist  in  connection  with  his 
•r  any  other  man's  works  published  In 
his  life-time." 

INGLEBY. 

It  Is  plain  that  the  bard  of  our  admira- 
tion was  unknown  to  men  of  that  age. 


a  period  of  joyous  and  many-sided  con- 
tact with  the  world  and  with  men  ♦♦*♦♦♦ 
a  mood  at  once  serene  and  tender.  He 
looked  upon  men  with  a  deep  and  beauti- 
ful charity.  *****'  He  saw  with  increas- 
ing clearness  the  ethical  relation  of  the 
individual  to  Society,  the  significance  of 

character  as  the  product  of  Will."  &c., 
&c.,  &c. 

(Three  pages  of  this.) 
"The  two  young  men,    Shakespeare 
and  Southampton,  were  brought  together 
by  manifold  affinities." 


"Shakespeare  was  loved  by  men  of 
gentle  breeding  and  culture. 

(53  P^S^s  of  this  passim,) 

"A  playwright  to  whom  many  contem* 
porary  writers  paid  glowing  tribute,  who 
counted  among  his  friends  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  influential  men  of  his 
t4mt." 
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'*The  Crown  Inn,  which  stood  near 
Carfax  in  Oxford^  was  the  centre  of 
associations,  real  or  imaginary,  with 
Shakespeare's  journey  from  the  capital 
to  his  home  in  New  Place.  ****  The 
spell  of  Oxford  must  have  been  upon  him 
and  volumes  of  biography  might  well  be 
exchanged  for  an  account  of  one  evening 
Id  the  Commons  room  of  some  college 
when  the  greatest  and  most  companion- 
able of  English  men  of  genius  was  the 
guest  of  scholars  who  shared  with  him 
the  liberatory  spirit  of  the  new  age.' 

(page  53.) 


It 


REV.  JOHN  WARD,  1662.  On  Tuesday,  April  i^rd,  he  died." 

'Shakespeare,    Drayton   and  Jonson 

had  a  merrie  meeting,  and  it  seems  drank 

too  hard,  for  Shakespeare  died  of  a  fever 
there  contracted." 

Shakespeare  In  his  frequent  journeys  be- 
tween London  and  his  native  place,  Strat- 
ford-upon  Avon,  used  to  lie  at  Daven- 
ant,  at  the  Crown  in  Oxford.  He  was 
very  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Daven- 
ant,  and  her  son,  afterwards  Sir  William, 
was  supposed  to  be  more  nearly  related 
to  him,  (Shakespeare,)  than  as  a  godson 
only. 

Spence,  on  the  authority  of  Pope,  1730. 
to  the  same  effect;  John  Taylor,  1629; 
Aubrey,  1630;  Gildon,  1699;  Hearne,  1709; 
Jacobs,  1716:  Chetwoode,  1749;  Oldys, 
1750;  "British  Theatre,"  1750;  *'Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  1753;  "Description  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,"  1769;  Warton,  1780; 
Malone,  1780;  Taylor,  1810. 

To  proceed  with  this  parallelization  would  be  to  print  in  perpendicular  half-columns, 
Mr.  Mable's  entire  500  pages:  The  above  is  quite  enough  to  justify  the  question  asked 
above,  "Is  the  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  a  Moral  Person?" 

To  do  this  sort  of  thing,  is,  Mr.  Mabie  tells  us,  to  satisfy  the  "problem  of  modern  art !  " 
"The  Problem  of  Modern  Art"  says  Mr.  Mabie,  "Is  to  harmonize  freedom,  beauty  and 
joy  with  moral  sanity,  order  and  power."  We  tremble  to  think  that  "The  pro- 
blem of  modern  art"  requires  M.  Mabie  to  present  us  with  Caliban  as  a 
pream  of  manly  beauty,  or  in  writing  Jewish  History,  to  present  us  with  Herod 
as  President  of  the  Palestine  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children; 
or.  If  he  should  elect  himself  to  illuminate  the  lives  of  the  Ceasars,  to  de- 
scribe Messalina  as  a  Vestal  Virgin  I  So  far  as  Shakespeare  happens  to  be  concerned, 
those  whom  this  kind  of  solution  of  "the  problem  of  modern  art"  would  not  irritate, 
might  perhaps  propose  a  problem  of  their  own,  viz:  "If  this  is  what  Mr.  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie  thinks  of  Shakespeare  what  would  Shakespeare  think  of  Mr.  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie  ?  "  But  we  hopejthat  they  will  not  push  things  that  farl  To  say  that  the  sentence 
about  harmonizing  "freedom,  beauty  and  joy"  etc.,  means  about  as  much  as  the  pulpit 
utterances  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Honeyman,  that  Is:  exactly  nothing  at  all,  would  be  too 
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cruel  ?  Perhaps  Patience  and  Lady  Jane  would  dispose  of  it  better.  To  me,  would 
say  Patience  "It  all  seems  to  be  nonsense."  **Nonsense?  Yes!"  would  reply  Lady 
Jane,  "But  O  I  what  Precious  Nonsense  I "  "Papa,  potatoes,  prunes  and  prism"  said 
Mrs.  General  "are  all  very  good  words  for  the  lips,  especially  prunes  and  prisms.  You 
will  find  it  serviceable  in  the  formation  of  a  demeanor  if  you  sometimes  say  to  yourself 
in  company,  on  entering  a  room,  for  instance.  "Papa,  potatoes,  poultry,  prunes  and 
prism,  prunes  and  prism."  To  prunes  and  prism,  we  now  learn  was  that  interesting 
period  tlie  Youth  of  Shakespeare,  devoted!  With  sunny  morning  face  hopping  like  robin 
joyfully  to  school  six  days  0*  the  week;  on  Saturdays  with  his  small  hand  in  that  of  his 
beloved  preceptor  Mr.  Barlow,  he  took  long  walks  on  Avon's  banks,  quite  another  Sanford 
and  Merton'  with  "Pray  sir,  why  is,"  etc.,  etc.  "Pray  sir,  do  we  not  perceive  in  this," 
etc.,  etc.  Eschewing  such  vulgar  temptations  as  drinking  bouts  at  Piping  Pebworth,  or 
poaching  on  Sir  Lucy's  deer,  or  the  squire's  rabbits,  small  wonder  that  we  get  a  Blameless 
Prig  such  as  specially  attracts  Mr.  Mabie  to  lavish  upon  him  the  entire  resources  of  the 
English  language !  Only  a  Blameless  Prig  could  have  written  those  marvelous  plays) 
The  mystery  of  Shakespeare  is  now  eternally  solved  without  the  aid  of  the  Baconian 
Theorists !    And  Shakespeare  was  a  Blameless  Prig  ! 

Still,  we  suppose  for  those  that  like  this  kind  of  a  Shakespeare,  this  is  the  kind  of  a 
Shakespeare  they  like.  But  those  who  prefer  exact  statement,  even  if  not  particular  as 
to  the  facts,  Mr.  Mabie's  habit  of  loose  thinking  will  perhaps  Irritate.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, we  read  that  "Shakespeare's  part  in  Henry  VI  brought  him  immediate  recog- 
nition," and  in  proof  of  this,  is  quoted  again  as  if  it  was  a  discovery  of  Mr.  Mabie's, 
Green's  familiar  diatribe  against  the  Johannes-Factotum,  and  the  Chetle commentary 
thereon,  an  occasional  reader  might  remember  that  some  very  recent  students,  iike  Mr. 
Fleay,  have  found  reason  for  suspicion  that  the  individual  aimed  at  was  Marlowe  instead 
of  Shakespeare  at  all !  If  Mr.  Mabie  had  said  that  the  work  of  Falstaff  and  "the  Irregu- 
lar Humorists  "  in  Henry  IV.  made  the  plays  so  popular  that  they  were  pirated  by  the 
printer  and  printed  in  broadsides  (the  quartos)  and  so  came  to  be  preserved  to  us  to-day, 
he  would  have  stated  the  exact  truth.  No  one  has  ever  suspected  two  hands  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Henry  Fourth.  But  Mr.  Mabie's  rapid  pen,  by  long  space-writing  exigen- 
cy of  the  newspaper  habit,  has  not  leisure  for  the  mass  of  modern  explorations.  What 
Mr.  Mabie  wants  to  be  fiure  of.  Is,  whether  the  gown  hangs  in  absolutely  correct  folds, 
regardless  of  the  lines  of  the  figure  he  is  draping,  and  aided  by  a  mouthful  of  pins  he  will 
gather  in  here  and  let  out  there,  smoothing  out  wrinkles  and  adding  diapharous  frills 
and  Frou-frou,  in  the  height  of  his  ambition  to  be  a  complete  lady's  maid  among  the  Bio- 
graphers of  Shakespeare !  Possibly  it  may  all  work  for  good,  possibly  we  have  our  com- 
pensation in  that  he  has  turned  out  a  Life  of  Shakespeare  which  can  be  safely  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Young  Person  without  bringing  a  blush  to  its  cheek  by  suggestion  that 
Herder's  'immense  figure  of  a  man',  was  not  always  and  altogether  his  grandsire  incut 
alabaster !    If  so,  why  then  so  good.    But  we  doubt  it! 
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It  does  not  in  the  least  bother  Mr.  Mabie  that  the  study  of  Shakespeare  Is  full  of  pit- 
falls other  than  moral  ones;  that  there  are  textual  man-holes  everywhere;  that  a  little 
learning  is  rarely  anywhere  so  dangerous  as  in  these  paths.  He  foots  it  just  as  featly 
here  and  there.  If,  for  example,  Mr.  Mable,  does  not  know,  surely  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  ordinary  reader  should  realize  as  he  reads  his  Shakespeare,  that  he  is  perusing 
a  selected  and  a  complex  text;  that  this  passage  is  not  in  a  first  quarto  or  a  third 
quarto,  or  is  otherwise  in  one  of  the  folios,  or  that  another  is  not  in  any  folio  or  quar- 
to, or  dates  from  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  What  mat. 
ters  it?  This  is  all  **  Shakespeare,"  and  Mr.  Mabie  is  no  less  a  valuable  sign-post  to  lead 
young  ladies  of  both  sexes  to  reading  Shakespeaie  because  he  does  not  suspect  these 
things  and  therefore  does  not  mention  them  to  others.  But  is  perhaps  a  little  disappoint* 
Ing,  possibly  a  trifle  irritating,  to  a  student  to  run  against  these  miry  biunderings.  Had 
Mr.  Mabie  consulted  any  tolerable  edition  of  the  Plays  and  learned,  for  example,  that  it 
was  "poor  piddling  Theobold"  and  not  Dame  Quickly  who  said  that  Falstaff  on  his 
death-bed  "babbled  o*  green  fieldsl"  But  consider  the  consequences  had  he  happened  to 
have  discovered  this  I  He  would  have  been  debarred  the  pleasure  of  telling  us  what  his 
friend  "  Mr.  Locke  Richardson  "  thought  about  the  aforesaid  green  fields.  To  reflect  that 
If  Mr.  Mabie  had  only  had  leisure,  how,  instead  of  such  new  names  as  **  Locke  Richard- 
son," *'  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford,"  and  "  Mr.  George  C.  Wyndham,"  (doubtless  all  good 
friends  of  Mr.  Mabie's  and  so  mentionable  on  the  Furnivallian  plan,  but  new  names  among 
the  prophets  to  us,  at  any  rate)  we  might  have  had  hundreds  of  pages  of  Mr.  Mabie's 
choicest  insight  I  But  then,  alas,  that  old  lady  who  died  so  long  ago  as  1862,  (cited  as 
authority  by  Mr.  Mabie)  might  never  have  been  heard  from  among  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  Shakespearean  students  whose  lifetime  have  been  loaned  to  the  very  drudg- 
ery which  Mr.  Mabie  has  so  happily  escaped. 

Perhaps  it  is  that,  in  this  Age  of  Ink,  the  man  who  does  not  write  a  book  is  a  Public 
Benefactor !  If  there  remaineth  any  sanity  in  the  dictum  that  no  one  shall  write  at  all  ex- 
cept in  matters  wherein  he  is  Authority,  and  that  tours  de  force  are  sins  to  be  answered  for 
at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  then  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  is  a  sinner  before  all  that  have  gone 
before  him.  For  he  is  not,  and  has  not  become  in  this  book,  Authority  on  matters  Shakes- 
perean.  And  he  has  not  even  had  the  excuse  of  a  tour  de  force  I  He  has  no  case  to  make, 
no  theory  to  advocate,  no  plea  to  urge.  A  mere  figment,  of  course  of  no  consequence  In 
comparison  with  the  gain  to  Adolescence  of  a  reai  Blameless  Prig,  not  to  mention  Mr- 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie  himself  as  harmonizer  of  Freedom,  Beauty  and  joy  with  moral  san- 
ity. Order  and  Power,  and  Grappler-in-general  with  the  Problem  of  Modern  Art  I  But 
grappling  with  the  Problems  of  Modern  Art  is  not  exactly  a  *'  Life  of  Shakespeare."  It 
will  hardly  suffice  to  allege  as  an  excuse  for  Mr.  Mabie's  twitter  of  soulful  sunsets  and 
throbbing  sympathies  to  conceal  slipshod  unfamiliarty  with  what  he  is  talking  about,  that 
Shakespeare  has  been  written  to  death*  and  that  there  is  really  nothiniG:  to  be  done  but  to 
embrace  with  Idolatrous  fancy  what  is  already  in  print.    Some  things  yet  remain  which 
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(not  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  soul  into  his  typewriter  too  long  of  course,)  It  might  be  profi- 
table to  look  up.  Where,  for  example,  did  Shakespeare  get  his  information  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  tears  upon  white-hot  metal;  the  Talmudic  drop  of  poison  in  the  corner  of  the  moon; 
the  tides  in  the  Bosphorus  which  "  ne'er  know  returning  ebb;**  the  business  methods  Or 
Mytelene  brothels  two  or  three  thousand  years  before  his  birth;  of  a  wolf  having  been 
hung  for  eating  a  live  man,  and  so  on?  We  really  can  afford  to  leave  all  these  puzzles  to 
the  Baconians.    Have  we  not  a  Life  of  Shakespeare  by  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie? 

If  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Mabie  that  if  he  must  write  about  Shakespeare,  it  would  have 
been  judicious  to  himself  to  read  up  about  him  first,  possible  he  might  have  earned 
a  niche  for  himself,  not  in  the  school  of  Messrs  Pecksniff,  Podsnap  and  Waldengarver. 
(A  little  Shakespearean  information  is  not  a  dangerous  thing  but  In  the  entirely  proper 
school  of  Miss  blanche  Amory  and  those  ladies'  Tea-and-Shakespeare  Societies,  of  which 
(at  least  if  we  count  in  with  them  the  Ice  Cream-and-Shakespeare  Clubs,)  there  are  some 
ten  thousand  or  more  in  these  great  United  States  I  As  it  Is,  we  doubt  if  even  to  the  Tea- 
and-Shakespeare  people  Mr.  Mabie's  soulful  typewriter  will  not  come,  in  time,  to  be  a 
Bore. 

The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  this  book,  is,  we  fear,  that  some  things  in  it  are  not 
worse  than  some  others  I  if  Mr.  Mabie  had  called  his  work  '*  Chats  about  Shakespeare," 
or  "  Evenings  with  Shakespeare,"  or  **  Ice  Cream  and  Shakespeare  for  the  Ice  Cream  and 
Shakespeare  Clubs,"  or  even,  borrowing  a  title  from  Goldsmith,  **  Shakespearee  and  the 
Musical  Glasses,"  this  review  need  not  have  been  written.  But  Mr.  Mabie  must  not  sulk 
by  being  weighed  by  his  own  titular  estimate  of  his  own  unctlous,  not  to  say  saponaceous, 
book  I  Thoroughly  bad  as  the  book  is;  supremely  lacking  as  it  is  in  either  competence, 
manliness,  timeness  or  raison  d'etre;  insufferable  as  is  its  utter  lack  of  manly  fibre  and  Its 
substitution  of  pale  and  green-sickly  sentimental  ism  for  research,  and  lazy  and  slushy 
wordiness  for  facts  and  records,— these  are  not  the  worst  of  Mr.-  Mabie's  sinningsl  He 
had  all  the  authorities  at  his  elbow.  He  had  a  weekly  newspaper  to  print  his  material  in 
as  fast  as  he  gathered  it,  so  that  he  should  not  be  dismayed  at  the  bulkiness  of  his  own 
transcribings.  His  worst  sin  is  that  he  has  thrown  at  the  public  another  superfluous  vol- 
ume, and  cumbered  just  to  that  extent  our  over-crowded  bookseller's  columns  with  five 
hundred  more  pages  of  silly  and  buttery  padding. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  best  to  atone  for  the  superfluousness  of  the  book  by 
beautiful  letter-press  and  binding  and  by  illustrations,  (not  always  new,  but  still  pictorial.) 
But  neither  they  nor  Mr.  Mabie's  friends  and  clacquers  can  give  his  volume  even  the  aver* 
age  life-time  of  an  un needed  "  alms  for  oblivion." 


it. 
(( 


TWO  VOLUMES  OF  MENTAL  AND  EMOTIONAL    ENRICHMENT    AND    EX- 
CEPTIONAL POETICAL  INSIGHT. 
How  to  study  Shakespeare,  by  IVilliam  H.  Fleming^&'c.,  with  an  introduction  by  IV,  J.  TJo///,  Litt. 
D.    2  vols,  cloth,   t6  mo  pp,  444-^^4,    New  York,  Doubleday   &  (McClure  Co,     $t  00 
per  vol.  t^et. 
'389.    What  examples  of  balance  and  proportion  are  there  in  this  play  ? " 
*j4ns,  Duke  Senior  vs.  Duke  Frederick.  Orlando  vs:  Oliver.  Jacques  vs,  Touchstone. 
Hate,  Eg.  of  Duke  Frederick,  of  Oliver  vs.  Love.  Eg.  of  the  four  pairs  of  lovers."  Vol.  2, 
p.  135." 

"[Could  marry  the  wench  for  this  device.]  By  this  remark  Shakespeare  foreshadows 
the  marriage  of  Sir  Toby  and  Maria.'*  Vol.  i,  p.  89. 

"167.  In  what  other  plays  does  Shakespeare  make  Dramatic  use  of  Ghosts?  '* 
**c/^«5.  Cf.  p.  134." 

**I78.  What  is,  at  this  time,  Macbeth*s  emotional  and  moral  condition? '' 
7  am  in  blood,  Seq.  **    Vol.  i,  p.  247. 

'What  description  of  the  outcome  of  the  trick  on  Malvolio  which  is  equally  descrip- 
tive of  the  outcome  of  the  drama,  does  the  clown  give?  ** 

*^Ans.   Tbe  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  its  revenge,*'  Vol.  i,  p.  94. 
The  duty  of  reviewing  778  pages  of  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  spared  us  by  the 
thoughtful  publishers,  who  affix  to  each  of  these  volumes  the  following  final  opinions  of 
Mr.  Fleming's  Masterpiece,  viz: 

"An  addition  to  Shakespearean  Literature  which  is  of  real  and  permanent 
value"— (Frederic  G.  Smedley,  President  N.  Y.  Shakespere  Club)— in  which 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  certainty  and  brevity  of  your  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Fleming's.)  touch  throughout"— (Prof.  Barrett  Wendell,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  Harvard  University.)  "Which  shows  not  only  thorough 
study  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  In  hand  but  exceptional  poetic  insight 
(Geo.  Lansing  Raymond,  Professor  of  Esthetics,  Prlnceton.Unl verslty. )  And 
the  Asst.  Editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  (which  Mr.  Fleming,  on  p.  IV 
of  his  Volume  II,  says  that  he  considers  ^^acile princeps  among  dictionaries") 
writes  that  "  indeed  he  does  not  see  why  the  ordinary  reader  or  student  needs 
any  notes  other  than  those  Mr.  Fleming  has  supplied  for  the  eight  plays  se- 
lected." 
But  even  such  glowing  words  as  these  fail  to  adequately  describe  the  entire  opulence 

of  this  Intellectual  feast  here  lavished  upon  the  purchaser  of  these  volumes  for  the  small 

sum  of  One  Dollar  per  volume.    For  no  less  a  personage  than  Dr.  William  J.  Rolfe,  of 
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Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts,  has  prefixed  to  Mr.  Fleming's  Exceptional  Poetic  Insight 
the  following  Gems  of  Thought: 

"  An  eminent  editor  of  Shakespeare  used  to  say  that  when  he  heard  a  per- 
son talk  of  being  familiar  with  Shakespeare  he  would  ask  him  if  he  had  ever 
read  Cymbeline,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  would  have  to  say  he  had 
not."    Vol.  I.  page  I. 
Or  this,  in  which  the  good  Doctor  succeeds  in  capturing  the  sweet  careless  rapture  of 
Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  herself ! 

**  I  once  knew  a  gentleman,  graduate  of  College  {sic)  and  the  author  of  sev- 
eral successful  books,  who  had  six  or  eight  of  the  standard  editions  of  Shakes- 
peare in  his  library  which  cost  him  six  hundred  dollars.  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  never  read  a  page  of  Shakespeare  un- 
til he  happened  to  take  up  my  Edition  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  which  I 
had  given  him  *  *  *  He  read  it  through  with  keen  enjoyment,  and  from 
that  day  to  his  death,  Shakespeare  was  one  of  his  favorite  authors."  Vol. 
I,  page  IV. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Fleming's  Emotional  Enrichment  (which  he  secures  mostly  by  use  of  such 
abreviations  as  **  cf,'*  viz.,  **  eq,"  '*  seq,'*  &c.,  and  the  like,  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe's 
Thought,  all  for  a  dollar  a  volume  I  Surely,  as  Artemus  Ward  would  say  **  This  is  2 
mutch!"  **  Here's  richness  I  "  cried  Mr.  Squeers.  **Only  by  using  my  book  can  one 
see  ijfto  the  heart  of  Shakespearean  Dramas,  and  derive  from  them  mental  and  emotional 
enrichments,  which  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  can  be  fully  attained  by  the 
method  of  study  pursued  in  this  book,  and  I  believe  by  no  other.  See  preface  to  Vol.  iIlP' 
shouts  Mr.  Fleming!  (Vol.  II,  page  IV. 

**  We  hope  it  will  be  read  in  other  Towns  I  **  said  the  Resolution  of  the  Frogtown  So- 
cial Science  Congress  in  re  Si  Doolittle's  learned  paper.  "Is  Cats  to  be  Trusted." 
*'  When  I  start  my  next  set  of  Students  in  Shakespeare,  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  point  out 
your  book  to  them,"  writes  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Price,  Professor  of  English  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, to  Mr.  Fleming— Happy  Students!    And  Prudent  Dr.  Price! 

Incidentally  we  note  that  there  is  a  neat  little  box  3>^x4>^  inches,  entitled,  "  A  Study 
of  Shakespeare,  An  Instructive  Game,  Compiled  and  Copyrighted  by  the  Shakespeare 
Club,  of  Camden,  Maine."  which,  although  claiming  none  of  Mr.  Flemings's  "Excep- 
tional Poetic  Insight,"  or  private  peep  into  the  heart  of  Shakespeare,  is  really  not  in  the 
least  a  Bore,  but  (those  who  have  played  it  assure  us)  enables  one  to  pass  a  really  de- 
lightful evening.  Perhaps  even  Mr.  W.  H.  Fleming  might  derive  Enrichment,  mental,  if 
not  emotional,  from  a  turn  or  two  at  it.  If  he  will  keep  at  his  elbow,  not  only  "  a  faciU 
princeps  Dictionary,"  but  a  copy  of  any  good  English  grammar,  anybody  can  see  that  he 
will  yet  achieve  results  that  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  As  it  is,  Dr.  Rolfe  tells 
us  this  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  on  earth  (Vol.  I,  page  II,)  for  which,  as  Charles  Lamb 
would  say,  '*  Let  us  thank  God  I  " 


A  FOUR  TEXT  HAMLET. 

In  1892,  when  the  Bankside  Shakespeare  as  had  been  completed  by  the  issue  of  its 
twentieth  volume,  The  New  York  Shakespeare  Society  issued  proposals  for  **  A  Four 
Text  Hamlet." 

The  four  texts  to  be  arranged  in  quadruplex  were:  First:  A  conjectural  Title  page 
and  text  of  the  first  Hamlet,  presumably  made  by  Kyd.  Second:  The  first  quarto  of  the 
Shakespeare  Hamlet  of  1603.  Third:  The  Second  Quarto  of  1604:  and,  Fourth,  the  First 
Folio  text  of  that  play. 

The  effort  to  constru<?t  the  first  of  the  above  texts  found  plenty  of  perfectly  authentic 
material  at  hand  for  suggestion;  and,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  project,  of  course  it  was  only  nec- 
essary to  interset,  into  the  Bankside  parallelization  of  the  first  Quarto  with  the  First 
Folio  version,-the  text  of  the  Second  Quarto.  And  the  Society  believes  that  the  presen- 
tation of  these  Four  Texts  upon  one  set  of  pages,  wouki  and  must,  settle  forever  and  in  the 
nearest  way,  any  doubt  that  the  Hamlet  narrative  in  Its  Dramatic  versions  (which  cer- 
tainly compared  with  either  the  Saga  of  Saxo,  or  the  constructed  version  of  Bellforest- 
are  Eclectic,)  was  a  thing  of  deliberate  experimentatwn  and  of  growth  between  the  years 
1593  and  1623. 

Lack  of  means  to  print  so  costly  a  work  as  this  FOUR  TEXT  HAMLET  would  be, 
and  other  interruptions,  (but  chiefly  the  lack  of  means,)  prevented  the  appearance  of  this 
work,  which  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society  fairly  regarded  as  its  crowning  possible 
achievement.  It  is  now  proposed,  however,  to  soon  begin  In  the  pagesof  NEW  SHAKES- 
PEARE AN  A,  the  publication  of  this  careful  and  important  project,  and  to  carry  it  herein 
to  completion. 

By  way  of  preface  to  A  FOUR  TEXT  HAMLET  therefore,  it  is  proposed  to  very 
briefly  recapitulate  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  period  regarded,  as  follows: 

Thomas  Nash  in  his  **  Epistles  to  the  gentlemen  students  of  Both  Universities,"  pre- 
fixed to  Greene's  MENAPHON,  printed  in  1589,  alludes  to  a  play  called  Hamlet  "full  of 
tragical  speeches."  Lodge's  Wits' Miserie  speaks  of  a  character  who  "walks  for  the 
most  part  in  black  under  colour  of  gravity,  and  looks  as  pale  as  the  vizard  of  the  ghost 
which  cried  out  miserably  at  the  theatre  like  Oister  wife,  Hamlet,  '  Revenge.'  "•  This 
cry  of  "  Hamlet,  Revenge  "  appears  to  have  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the  play  we  are 
looking  for,  because  in  Satiromastix,  by  Dekkar-(i6o2)  a  character  quotes  it  again  exact- 
ly as  before,  "  Hamlet,  Revenge!  "  and  appears  to  say  that  the  plav  containing  it  can  be 
seen,  or  was  to  have  been,  or  had  been,  seen  at  Paris  Gardens.     Again,  in  Rowland's 
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NIGHT  RAVEN,  (apparently  another  illusion  to  Hamlet's  customary  garb  of  sullen 
black)  a  scrivener  who  has  had  his  cloak  and  hat  stolen,  exclaims,  "I  will  not  cry  'Ham- 
let, Revenge  my  greeves.'  "  (This  latter  being  in  1620,  of  course  may  be  an  allusion  to 
the  Shakespeare  play,  though,  as  there  is  no  exact  passage,  "Hamlet  Revenge  "in  the 
latter,  it  may  refer  to  the  old  play.)  In  "Westward  Hoe,  (1607)  we  have  the  passage  *'  I, 
but  when  light  wives  make  heavy  husbands,  let  these  husbands  play  mad  Hamlet  and 
crie  Revenge  1    (Here  it  is  Hamlet  and  not  the  ghost  who  utters  the  cry  I) 

Again:  In  Sir  Thomas  Smithes  VOYAGE  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  IN  RUSHIA, 
(1605)  there  is  a  comparison  of  a  madman  to  a  **  Hamlet "  thus:  **  A  first  but  no  second  to 
any  Hamtet,  and  that  now  Revenge,  just  Revenge  was  coming  with  his  sword  drawn 
against  him,  his  royal  master  and  dearest  sister  to  fill  up  those  murdering  scenes." 

Again:  In  Dekkar's  DEAD  TERM,  1608,  "  But  furious  Hamlet  would  presently 
eyther  break  loose  like  a  beare  from  the  stake,  or  else  so  set  his  pawes  on  this  dog  that 
thus  bayted    ♦    ♦    ♦    they  both  looked  like  mad  Tom  of  Bedlam." 

Again:  "  If  any  mad  Hamlet  hearing  this,  smell  villaine  and  rush  in  by  violence  to  see 
what  the  tawney  devils  are  doing,  &c."  is  a  passage  in  Dekkar's  LANTHORNE  AND 
CANDLELIGHT  OR  THE  BELL  AND  MAN'S  SECOND  NIGHTES  WALKE, 
(1608.)  And  yet  again:  "  A  trout,  Hamlet  with  four  legs,"  (which  might  suggest  very 
like  a  whale,)  from  Clark's  PAROEMIOLOGIA  ANGELO  LATINA,  OR  PROVERBS 
IN  ENGLISH  AND  LATIN,  1639. 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  hard  to  accept  even  those  of  the  above  which  chronologically 
might  have  been  so,  as  reference  to  Shakespeare's  play,(for  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  was  cer- 
tainly only  a  **  madman  "  by  inference  or  construction,  he  does  not  rant  or  tear  per- 
sons to  tatters,  nor  does  either  he  or  the  ghost  exactly  couple  the  words  "  Hamlet,  Re- 
venge," (though  the  word  *' Revenge"  is  familiar  on  their  lips,)  every  student  has  accept- 
ed an  earlier  play,  and  assigned  it,  for  want  of  reason  to  assign  it  otherwise)  to  Kyd  or 
Kidd.    To  argue  the  question  visually,  then,  let  us  endeavor  to  resurrect  a  Kyd  text. 

The  only  available  working  basis  is  evidently,  a  retranslation  back  into  English  of  the 
"DER  BESTRAFTE  BRUDERMORD  ODER  PRINZ  HAMLET  AUS  DANNE- 
MARK,"  which  turns  up  as  having  been  acted  in  Germany  by  English  actors 
who  went  by  sea  the  Low  counties  and  thence  meandered  into  Germany,  in  or  about  the 
years  1 585-1 589  giving  performances  as  they  went.  These  actors,  we  may  say,  were  not 
Shakespeare's  actors.  (There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Strange  s  company,  of 
which  Shakespeare  was  a  member,  or  any  of  the  other  combinations  in  which  he  was  at 
any  turn  a  co-proprietor,  ever  were  obliged  to  go  in  a  body  to' Germany  to  earn  a  competen- 
cy. Nor  did  actors-nor  anybody  else,  travel  for  the  love  of  it  or  for  adventure  in  troups  in 
those  days.)  But  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Company  may  have  done  so,  and  there  was  a 
Drama  called  Hamlet  in  the  repertoire  of  that  company  as  we  learn  from  Henslowe's  in- 
valuable Diary,  where  it  is  recorded  that  this  Hamlet  was  played  at  Newington  Butts  by 
**My  Lord  Admiral  and  My  Lord  Chamberlain  men,  June  1594."    The  assumption  is  not 
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uninteresting  and  the  conceit  may  be  followed  not  unprofitably. 

If  accepted,  we  will  have  to  believe  about  this  early  play  of  Kyd's :  First,  that  the  old 
play  was  pretty  much  like  the  usual  round  of  ante-Marlowean  Dramas-a  good  deal  of 
"horse  play  and  noise,"  a  seduction,  a  suicide  or  two,  and  of  course  several  murders. 
For  the  seduction,  the  most  popular  form  was  the  seduction  of  a  lady-in-waiting  to  a  sover- 
eign, by  the  Prince,  tha  sovereign's  son.  The  heartlessness  of  the  betrayed  girl  being 
told  by  the  Prince  on  revealing  her  condition  to  go  to  a  **unnnery"  (i.  e,  a  house  of  pros- 
titution) was,  to  be  sure,  not  conventional.  Why  the  old  Saga  was  pitched  upon  we  can- 
not of  course  conjecture,  except  that  the  Belleforest  version  of  it  had  caught  the  public  taste 
and  like  the  old  tale  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyre-was  used  probably  at  random  to  spare  a 
playwright  inventive  labor. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  whatever  the  result  of  our  proposed  argument  no  altenua- 

tion  of  conjecture  will  remove  from  Shakespeare  the  glory  of  his  own  masterpiece.    From 

no  source.  Saga  or  BeIleforest,Kyd  or  German  version,  did  Shakespeare  draw  a  morsel 
of  what  we  receive  in  this  Hamlet.    An  item  here  and  there  that  Hamlet  was  or  learned 

tobe  mad,  that  he  stabbed  an  eavesdropper  (under  a  pile  of  straw  or  behind  an  arras)  is  not 

considerable.    The  foremost  drama  of  the  heart  of  man  remains  Shakespeare's. 

For  uniformities  sake  we  assume  in  our  connectural  work  that  Kyd's  drama  was 
printed  in  quarto  in  1594,  the  year  Henslowe  records  its  presentation  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's Company  at  Newington  Butts,  and  we  have  constructed  a  title  page  with  that 
date,  from  a  title-page  to  another  play  also  performed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Company  in  that  year.  The  two  title  pages  following  are  of  course  those  proper  to  the 
first  and  second  quartos.  We  have  taken  the  license  to  use  for  a  fourth  title  page, 
to  preface  the  1623  version,  that  of  the  Fourth  folio  of  1611  (or  1615)  as  it  would  seem 
that  the  figures  make  it  read. 

The  name  AMLETH  was  of  course  pronounced  AMLET-the  final  H  being  silent  by 
asperation  as  Frenchmen  as  well  as  Englishmen  asperated  then,  and  so  becoming,  in 
Belleforest's  editlon-HAMLET.  By  using  it  in  this  form,  Shakespeare's  auditors,  and 
doubtless  he  himself,  called  the  noble  title-role  **  Amiet." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  with  the  play  of  Hamlet  that  we  must  account  for  English 
actors  in  Germany  at  all.  The  question  has  often  been  asked  why  Shakespeare  removed 
Hamlet,  who  was  born  in  Jutland,  to  the  Castle  of  Kronborg,  near  Helsingor,  in  Seeland; 
and  how  he  came  to  have  such  a  curiosly  exact  knowledge  ot  the  local  conditions  of  the 
little  seaport.  These  questions  are  answered  amply  by  entries  in  the  "Monnetz  Besolding 
og  Kostpendinge,  etc.  (monthly  pay-roll  and  board  account,)  of  the  city  of  Elsinore,  Janua- 
ry 22, 1585,  to  January  22,  1587,  eight  month's  pay-roll,  page  10.  (Original  in  the  Royal 
Archives,  Copenhagen.)  In  this  is  an  entry  in  the  year  1585  of  a  disbursement  [of  4  skill- 
ing  to  repair  a  board  fence  between  the  premises  of  Lauritz,  the  town  clerk  and  the  yard 
of  the  Town  Hall  **  which  the  people  broke  down  the  time  the  English  played  in  the  yard." 
That  is  to  say,  that  in  that  year,certain  English  actors  gave  a  theatrical  performance  in  the 
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yard  of  the  town  hall,  and  that  in  crowding  to  see  them,  the  fence  was  broken.  Later,  in 
1586,  this  same  troupe  of  English  actors,  (or  another  one,  and  probably  the  same,)  return- 
ed and  entries  are  found  which  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  translates  thus:  **  XXXVI  thaler,  Wil- 
helm  Kempe,  instrumentalist,  got  two  months'  board  for  himself  and  a  boy  named  Daniel 
Jonns  (Jones.)  He  had  earned  pay  from  June  I7»  when  he  took  service.  In  addition  a 
months'  pay  was  given  him  as  a  parting  gift.  In  all,  three  months  at  twelve  dollars  per 
month. 

THOMAS  Stephens.  These  five  Instrumentlsts  and  mummers  en- 

GDORGE  Bryan,  tered  the  service  on  June  17,  and  from  that  time  to 

THOMAS  King,  the  end  of  this,  the  eighth  month,  which  is  the  i8th 

Thomas  pope,  of  September,  making  three  months  and  three  days 

ROBERT  PERCY.  at  six  daler  each  per  month,  the  amount  Is  8>i  daler 

3  skilling  each;  together  92  daler  15  skilllng,  for 
which  Thomas  Stephens  has  given  his  receipt 
Now  William  Kemp  is  widely  recognized  as  one  of  Shakespean  actors-or  of  his  date- 
in  London.    George  Bryan  and  Thomas  Pope,  afterward,  if  not  then,  up  to  the  very  year 
*'  Hamlet "  was  published  (1603)  were  Shakespeare's  associates. 

*'  The  fact  tiiat  their  names  are  misspelled  In  the  Eislaore  ledger  does  not  signify. 
They  afterward  went  to  Dresden,  and  there  Thomas  Stephens,  who  in  Denmark  had 
been  Stiwens,  became  T.  Stephan;  George  Bryan,  from  Jurgenn  Brienn  In  Elsinor,  got 
to  be  G.  Beyzandt,  while  Pope  became  Papst.  But  there  they  signed  their  own  names  on 
the  register  besides  the  German  contortions,  and  identification  is  made  easy.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that  part  of  it;  about  Koning  being  Thomas  King,  or  Persj  being  Robert 
Percy,  though  the  Germans  spelled  him  Rupert  Persten." 

Mr.  Rils's  paper  in  Th4  Cmturj^,  is  a  valuable  one.  As  to  the  "heavy-headed 
revel "  which  to  Hamlet's  mind,  is  more  "honour'd  in  the  breach  than  the  observance." 
Mr.  Rlls  remarks  that  a  Master  William  Segar,  who  visited  Kronborg  In  the  year  "  Ham- 
let" was  published,  to  help  Invest  the  King  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  writes  of  the 
King's  visit  on  board,  that "  every  health  reported  sixe,  eight  or  ten  shot  of  great  Ordi- 
nance, so  that  during  the  King's  abode  the  ship  discharged  160  shot"  "It  were  super- 
fluous," he  exclaims  In  describing  the  "  solemn  feast "  to  the  ambassador,  "  to  tell  you  of 
all  the  superfluities  tiiat  were  vsed,  and  it  would  make  a  man  sick  to  heare  of  the  drunk- 
en healths,  vse  has  brought  It  Into  a  fashion,  and  fashion  made  It  a  habit,  which  III  be- 
seems our  nation  to  Imitate."  (Note-book  of  William  Segar,  Garter  King-at-Arms,  July 
14.  1603.) 

So  the  body  of  Shakespearean  history  is  growing  constantly  1  and  it  will  soon  be  im- 
possible to  claim  that  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  Shakespeare,  or  that  he  made  no  per- 
-sonal  impression  on  his  contemporaries. 

iTo  be  Contt'nued.'\ 


THE  CATALOGUING  OF  FIRST  FOLIOS  FROM  AN  AMERICAN 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Thetwo  letters  subjoined,  have  lately  appeared. 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SUN— 5fr;  Mr.  Sydney  Lee,  of  London,  who  has  quite 
recently  taken  all  $hakespeare  for  his  province,  is  writing  letters  to  the  literary  news- 
papers inviting  all  owners  of  First  Folios  to  send  descriptions  of  them  to  him,  presum- 
ably so  that  he,  Mr.  Lee,  can  get  the  personal  eclat  of  preparing  a  descriptive  directory  of 
First  Folios,  &c.,  a  work  which  The  New  York  Shakespeare  Society  performed  more  than 
twelve  years  ago  for  the  city  of  New  York,  (of  which  city  Mr.  Lee  appears  never  to  have 
heard,)  and  which  I  believe  other  Shakespeare  societies  have  performed  for  their  localities 
over  and  over  again. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  considerable  response  from  the  United  States  to  Mr.  Lee's  invi- 
tation, I  suggest  that  some  stipulation  be  obtained  from  him  that,  in  preparing  his  direc- 
tory, he  condescend  to  remember  that  there  is  such  a  territory  as  the  United  States 
on  the.  in^p,  or  ?uch  a  dot  thereon  as  the  city  of  New  York,  (in  one  library  in  which  there 
are  more  copies  of  the  First  Folio  than  in  the  British  Museum  in  Shakespeare's  own  capi- 
tal itself.) 

If  it  were  not  that,  for  more  than  seventy  years  "Americans,"  (that  is,  citizens  of  the 
United  States)  have  been  paying  any  price  demanded  for  Shakespeare  Quartos  and 
Folios,  or  for  any  vestiges  of  Shakespeare,  whereas  Mr.  Sydney  Lee  only  appeared  upon 
the  scene  about  three  years  ago,  this  letter  might  sound  invidious.  But  unless  a  Shake- 
speare Quarto  or  a  Shakespeare  Folio  loses  its  verity  as  an  original  by  crossing  the 
ocean,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Lee's  performances  justify  me  in  writing  it. 

APPLETON  MORGAN, 
New  York,  Apfll-i*^.'    -  President  of  The  New  York  Shakespeare  Society. 

TO  THE  EDITOJ?  OF  THE  SUN— 5ir;  The  published  results  of  my  researches  into 
Shakespeare's  life  and  work  have  met  with  so  generous  a  reception  in  the  United  States 
that  J  cannot  bring  myself  to  write  in  any  but  a  friendly  spirit  of  any  critic  of  mine  who 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  In  a  letter  which  Dr.  Appleton  Morgan,  President  of 
the  New  Vork  Shakespeare  Society,  addressed  to  you  recently,  he  did  not  write  of  me 
with  courtesy,'  but  r have  no  wish  to  complain  on  that  score.  I  merely  trouble  you  with 
this  communicatfon  because  Dr.  Morgan  has,  I  hope,  inadvertently  misrepresented  my 
special  Shakespearean  research  in  which  I  am  at  the  moment  engaged. 

The  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  of  the  University  of  Oxford  resolved  some 
time  ago  to  publish  a  new  photographic  fac  simile  of  the  Shakespeare  First  Folio.  I  ac- 
cepted their  invitation  to  supply  a  preface.  The  situation  thus  created  offered  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity for  collecting  information  as  to  the  precise  number  and  whereabouts  of  extant 
copies  of  the  valuable  volume.  Although  Shakespearean  students  and  collectors  have 
long  recognized  the  utility  of  carrying  out  such  a  project,  and  some  important  endeavors 
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have  been  made  both  in  England  and  in  America  to  treat  the  subject  locally,  a  universal 
census  on  an  exhaustive  scale  had  not  yet  been  attempted. 

I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  tor  New  York  for  the  Shakespeare 
Society  of  that  city.  I  appreciate  very  highly  the  labors  of  the  late  Mr.  Justin  Winsor» 
of  Harvard,  in  a  like  direction;  I  am  weli  acquainted  with  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Ingleby  in 
this  country.  But  these  gentlemen  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  they  only  set  them- 
selves the  task  of  dealing  with  portions  of  the  field.  Dr.  Morgan  is  in  error  in  stating 
that  **other  Shakespeare  societies"  than  the  New  York  society  "have  performed"  this 
kind  of  work  "for  their  localities  over  and  over  again."  As  far  as  I  know,  the  New  York 
society  can  claim  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Shakespeare  society  that  has  ventured 
upon  it. 

It  is  my  ambition  to  do  for  the  whole  world  what  the  New  York  society  has  done  for 
its  own  district.  From  the  correspondence  that  has  reached  me  I  feel  that  Shakespearean 
students  and  collectors  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  are  practically  unani- 
mous in  regarding  as  of  genuine  public  service  the  endeavor  to  render  exhaustive  that 
census  of  Shakespeare  First  Folios  which  it  js  intended  to  publish  with  the  Clarendon 
Press  facsimile. 

The  full  success  of  the  present  experiment  must  largely  depend  on  the  good  will  and 
magnanimity  of  present  owners  of  the  volume,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  record 
that,  as  far  as  1  have  gone  in  my  research,  I  have  experienced  every  mark  of  good  will 
and  magnanimity  at  the  hands  of  such  owners  of  the  First  Folio  as  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

London,  May  7.  SIDNEY  LEE. 

A  gentleman  who  offers  himself  to  perform  a  certain  work  cannot  object  if  he  is 
questioned  as  to  his  equipment  or  competency  to  perform  it.  Mr.  Sydney  Lee's  response 
to  the  warning  of  the  President  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society  is  that  he  has  al- 
ready been  selected  by  a  firm  of  London  Publishers  to  take  a  census  of  all  the  first  folios 
in  existence.  It  would  seem  then,  that  nothing  remains  except  to  examine  into  how  he 
hasperformedother  labors  where  "Americans"  were  concerned,  and  how  much  equity 
"Americans"  have,  or  may  expect  to  receive,  at  his  hands.  The  market  value  of  a  first 
folio  might  be  effected  by  an  error  in  Its  description,  and  so,  even  from  the  lowest  stand- 
point; the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents;  Mr.  Lee's  equipment  for  his  appointed  task  is 
examinable. 

We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Lee  would  have  had  reason  for  considering  the  President  of 
The  New  York  Shakespeare  Society  "discourteous,"  had  he  turned  over  to  Mr.  Lee  cer- 
tain of  the  letters  received  by  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society,  complaining  that  in  his 
"Life  of  Shakespeare,"  while  profiting  by  the  labors  of  his  predecessors,  English,  Ger- 
man and  American,  he  appeared  careful  either  not  to  name  them,  or  only  to  name  them 
as  his  authority  for  comparatively  immaterial  matters,  thus— unintentionally,  of  course- 
inviting  an  Inference  that  to  his,  Mr.  Lee's,  researches  only,  the  world  was  at  last  In- 
debted for  the  real  facts  as  to  William  Shakespeare.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  our 
correspondence. 

One  gentleman  writes: 

"In  his  meagre  twenty-one  lines  (page  341)  on  American  Shakesperean  scholarship, 
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(1,294  works  and  214  editions,  according  to  a  catalogue  before  me,  not  counting  works  oiv 
Bacon-Shakespeare  mare's  nests,)  Mr.  Lee  mentions  Dr.  James  Russell  Lowell.  Surely 
he  could  have  mentioned  no  higher  or  abler  writer  I  But,  as  Mr.  Lowell  in  all  his  life 
only  lightly  touched  Shnkespeare  twice-once  in  his  **Shakespeare  Once  More,"  and 
once  in  his  **Richard  111,"  In  which  he  held  that  play  to  be  for  certain  reasons  unauthen- 
tic, neither  of  which  essays  were  intended  to  be  either  specific  or  scientific  work,  Dr.  Low- 
ell himself  is  probably  smiling  now  from  the  empyrean  (or  will  when  he  reads  Mr.  Lee's 
wonderful  book)  at  being  found  among  Shakespearean  specialists  !  ' 

An  other  member  writes: 

**  In  a  list  of  only  75  works  on  Shakespeare  (I  have  over  1,000  in  my  own  incomplete 
collection,)  Mr.  Lee  mentions  (page  363)  as  "the  chief  monographs  on  special  points  in 
Shakespeare'*  such  tiny  little  brochures  of  pure  tour-de-force  as  Thom's  **  Was  Shakes- 
peare Ever  a  Soldier,"  G.  F.  Green's  "Shakespeare's  Crab-Tree,"  William  Blades's 
*' Shakespeare  and  Typography,"  C.  H.  Bracebridge's  "Shakespeare  no  Deer-Stealer," 
D.  H.  Madden's  **  Diary  of  Master  Silence,"  all  of  which,  I  classify  as  "Skits 
on  Shakespeare,"  and  not  one  of  which  did  its  author  intend  to  be  taken  seriously."  Mr. 
Lee,  however,  gives  this  list  seriously  in  a  chapter  headed,  "  Sources  of  Biographical  In- 
formation." 

Callow  as  this  is,  it  is  not  even  a  competent  list  of  "  Skits."  Had  it  included  the  best 
Skit  of  all.  Sir  Edward  Hamley's  "Shakespeare's  Funeral,"  published  in  London  less 
than  a  dozen  years  ago,  it  would  at  least  have  given  informetion  of  some  importance  to  a 

student  of  Elizabethan  manners ! 

Still  another  gentlemen  complains  that  tne  above  23  lines  of  "  American  "  mention, 
occur  In  a  chapter  of  25  pages,  headed  "  Biography,'^  and  cites  (page  341)  but  eight  Ame- 
recan  names,  seven  of  which  names  are :  James  Russell  Lowell,  Edwin  Forrest,  Junius 
Brutus  Booth,  Edwin  Booth,  Charlotte  Cushman,  Ada  Rehan  and  E.  A.  Abbey.  The 
eighth  name  is  very  properly,  Horace  Howard  Furness,  of  whom  Mr.  Lee  appears  to  have 
heard  as  "Mr.  H.  Howard  Furness,  of  Philadelphia,'*  (page  323.)  But  one  correspondent 
thinks  that  he  remembers  at  least  three  somewhat  eminent  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
Guillan  C.  Verplanck,  Richard  Grant  White,  and  John  Bartlett  (author  of  the  mag- 
nificent concordance  of  some  390,000  entries,  who  perhaps  did  as  much  for  Shakespeare  as 
some  of  these  seven  ! " 

If  Mr.  Lee,  however,  bases  his  claim  to  competency  for  cataloguing  our  United  States 
First  Folios,  to  the  Life  of  Shakespeare  he  published  in  1898,  it  might  be  added  that  the 
general  tenor  of  complaint  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  of  Mr.  Lee*s  work  was  not  as  flat- 
tering as  it  might  have  been.  Certain  of  our  correspondents  complained  that 
of  Mr.  Lee's  476  page  "  Life  of  Shakespeare,"  only  45  pages  were  occupied  with  the 
"  Life,"  and  thesewere  drawn  from  the  ninth  edition  of  Dr.  Halliwell-Philllpps'  "Out- 
lines," (though  Mr.  Lee  only  cites  the  fourth,  and  says  that  this  was  the  final  edition.) 
while  the  remaining  431  pages  were  devoted  to  yet  one  more  theory  of  the  Sonnets,  and  to 
a  biography  of  Southampton.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lee,  while  freely  using  Dr.  Halliwell-Phillipp's 
material,  Is  kind  enough  to  approve  of  that  scholar's  fifty  years  of  devotion  to  Shakes- 
pearean  matters  as  follows : 
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"James  Orchand  Halliwell  (afterward  Phillipps,)  in  1881  bes;an|the  collection  and  pub//* 
cation  of  materials  for  a  full  biography."  As  the  only  record  assigning  the  Sonnets  to 
Shakespeare  is  Mere's  statement  made  eleven  years  before  their  appearance,  that  Shakes- 
peare had  passed  certain  "  Sugared  Sonnets  *'  in  Mss.  around  among  his  private  friends, 
and  as  the  severest  search  among  Southampton's  family  archives,  muniments  and  papers, 
for  two  hundred  years,  had  failed  to  unearth  a  scintilla  of  a  trace  that  that  nobleman 
had  ever  enjoyed  the  honor  of  Shakespeare's  acquaintance— our  correspondent  seems  to 
think  this  hardly  an  adequate  *' Life  of  Shakespeare"  for  nineteenth  century  demands. 
Still  another  correspendent,  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lee's  first  edition,  wrote  **  well,  here 
are  all  the  old  yarns  we  have  worked  for  fifty  years  to  eliminates,  all  back  again!  Again, 
Queen  Elizabeth  crosses  the  stage  and  Shakespeare  in  the  role  of  Richard  III,  and  lifts  her 
glove  with  an  impromptu  distich.  Again,  my  Lord  Southampton  presents  Shakespeare 
with  about  $ioo,ocx);  the  King  writes  that  autograph  letter,  etc.,  etc." 

Such  is  the  judgment  and  the  savor  of  equity  which  **  citizens  of  the  United  States," 
(or  even  an  Englishman,  if  he  happen  to  have  been,  as  was  Dr.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  a 
member  of  The  New  York  Shakespeare  Society,)  may  expect  from  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  if  he 
be  allowed  to  catalogue  these  First  Folios !  We  notice,  too,  that  Mr.  Lee  says  that 
the  President  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society  is  in  error  in  stating  that  **  other 
Shakespearean  Societies  have  performed  this  work,  (1.  ^.,  cataloguing  First  Folios,)  for 
their  localities."  It  is  not  Mr.  Lee's  fault  that,  in  the  course  of  preparing  a  sketch  of  the 
Life  of  Shakespeare  for  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  the  output 
of  250  years  of  Shakespeare  study,  and  the  contents  of  some  27,000  volumes  at  his  finger's 
ends.  But  in  his  new  work  as  census  maker  of  First  Folios,  it  certainly  may  be  counted 
his  misfortune ! 

If  Mr.  Lee  is  in  the  mind  to  make  this  census,  we  know  of  no  law  that  will  stop  this 
or  any  other  Shakespearean  recreations  he  may  attempt.  Perhaps  if  he  tries  again 
and  perseveres  in  trying,  he  will  come  in  time  to  do  very  nice  work.  And  it  speaks  volumes 
to  his  praise  that  Dr.  Morgan's  brief  letter  in  The  Tribune  has  brought  him  in  just  one 
month,  to  speak  so  sweetly  of  **  Americans  "  and  of  their  really  very  considerable  collec- 
tions of  Shakespearean  originals. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know,  over  Mr.  Lee's  own  signature,  that  his  **  researches  into  the 
Life  and  work  of  Shakespeare  "  have  met  "  so  generous  a  reception  in  the  United  States.'^ 
As  any  little  favors  like  that  our  people  are  quick  to  appreciate,  we  think  we  can  under- 
stand our  gratitude— probably  our  tearful  gratitude— and  what  must  have  been  the  warmth 
of  its  expression.  If  we  could  only  have  had  an  occasional  caravel  from  some  British  port 
(say  Bristol  or  Milford  Haven,)  or  if  some  British  publisher  had  only  sent  a  printed  book 
to  these  darkened  shores  in  all  those  wasted  years  from  1616  to  1898— the  year  illuminated 
by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lee's  masterpiece— we  might  have  missed  the  **  Joy"-as  Mr. 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie  would  say-of  hearing  of  Mr.  Lee  and  of  Shakespeare  simultaneously. 
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Mr.  Lee  says  that  he  has  '*  experienced  every  mark  of  good  wili  and  magnanimity  at 
the  hands  of  such  owners  of  First  Folios  as  are  citizens  of  the  United  States."  The 
**  owners  of  First  Folios  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  "  certainly  found  a  consider- 
able draft  upon  their  "magnanimity"  drawn  in  Mr.  Lee's  first  edition  of  the  **  Life  of 
Shakespeare! "  and  are  proud  to  think  that  they  honored  it  to  Mr.  Lee's  satisfaction.  Wha^ 
Dr.  Morgan  asked  of  Mr.  Lee  in  his  letter  was  to  **  condescend  to  remember  that  there  was 
such  a  territory  as  the  United  States  on  the  map,"  and  lo!  he  bas  condescended! 

The  burden  of  this  notice  of  Mr.  Lee  and  his  chipper  proposition  to  pass  finally  upon 
Shakespeare  Folios,  their  value,  condition,  etc.,  is  not  that  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Society  covets  the  servile  work  involved  therein  for  itself  or  its  members.  It  is  rather  to 
suggest  a  new  line  of  reflection,  namely:  Is  it  possible  that  what  Dr.  Lowell  called  **a  certain 
condescension  in  foreigners  "  arose  from  our  occasionally  finding  it  convenient  to  employ 
foreigners  to  do  for  us  what,  by  reason  of  more  congenial  or  more  lucrative  employment,  we 
did  not  care  to  do  for  ourselves?  Does  the  Chincesc  laundryman  for  example,  despise 
Americans  because  they  are  unable  to  wash  their  own  soiled  linen,  but  must  send  across  the 
seas  for  him  ?  Could  it  possibly  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Lee  that  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Socieiy  does  not  grasp  the  situation  which  affords  a  fit  ''opportunity  for  collecting  informa- 
tion as  to  the  precise  number  and  whereabouts  of  this  valuable  volume  "  because  it  had 
higher  work  to  do  ? 
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A  LIST  OF  ONCE  USED  WORDS  IN  THE  PLAYS. 

my  laeans  an  easy  matter  to  determine  what  is  a  once-used  word  in  tilie 
ii^ii  dneo  used  words,  become  by  hyphenation  a  once-used  word?   Does  the 
^^iHlr  **  In  ti.  comraoo  word  make  it  a  once-used  word  ?   Are  we  to  count  as  such,  con- 
'  i^  ilA«|)ada^  such  as  "  'spital "  for  "  hospital,"  "  libbard  '*  for  "  leopard," 

i^^^iwr**wi^  Or,  is  a  once-used  word,  a 

tHit  once  In  a  certain  sense;  as  "lodged,''  respectively,  in  the  sentences, 
Uaital  corn  be  lodged,"  and  "  tiliere  be  two  lodged  together,"  (botili  of  which  oc* 
0(RMr  pia^Ma  "    ''  Waging  war  "  and  «« waging "  (that  is  hiring)  "  meni " 

iiabeiopiiiictillious  as  to  say  tiliat  the  preposition  "  in"  is  a  once-used  word 
s,wh^  used  as  a  verb,  "He  will  in?"  Andhow  about  words  used  but 
^li H  iloi^  play,  though  occurring  several  times  in  that  play  ? "    As  "  accost,"  which 
In  Twelftti  Night,  but  in  no  other  play?   Should  we  say  that "  mobbled  "  is  a 
W!^|d*4iliea,  a3  a  matter  of  fact,  Hamlet  uses  it  thus  in  the  Players  speech, 
echoes,  thus  making  it  a  twice  used  word  in  the  play  of  Hamlet  alone. 
tllJoBpiM^  thatan  average  uneducated  person  used  in  his  dialect,  or  in  his  share  of 
r»  9oaie  ^ve  hundred  words,  which  entirely  cover  his  desires,  his  pleasures  anid 
lile  the-average  tradesman  will  find  two  thousand  sufficient,  and  the  ed- 
off  eonunon  sense  and  affairs  will  employ  at  the  most  but  four  thousand.    Mil- 
was  but  between  seven  and  eight  thousand;  Homer  used  but  nine  tiliou- 
ftoiisand  two  hundred  and  sixty  words  exhaust  the  vocabulary  of  Dante's 
ki  King  James'  Bible  the  different  words  were  reckoned  by  Marsh  at 
^^ttap  six  thousand;  Renan's  estimate  is  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
of  titles  in  Cruden's  Concordance  has  been  found  to  be  greater  by 
rlpihQimnd,  namely,  7*209,  but  this  includes  proper  names.)    Robinson's  Lex- 
^l^liktSk  Testament  counts  about  five  thousand  five  hundred.  According  to  a  strict 
IVQids  Shake^eare  uses  once  only;  and,  with  a  prodigality  whkh  he  alone 
I,  fc^Kver  afterwards  discards,  more  words  than  Dante  employed  for  his 
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of  The  Papers  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society,  Professor  J.  D 
that  in  tiie  following  nine  lines,    which    are  almost   consecutive^ 
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the  words  in  italics,  numbering  nine  (ten,  if  we  count  lash^  which  is  nowhere  else  employed 

in  the  sense  of  a  thong  or  cord  of  a  whip,)  make  their  entrances  and  exits  once  for  all. 

*Mn  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone. 
Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinner's  legs, 
The  cover  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers, 
The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web. 
Her  wagoner  a  small  gray-coated  gnat. 
Her  whip  of  cricket's  bones,  the  lash  a  film. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coachmakers, 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe^gs  tail. 
Then  dreames  he  of  another  benefice,** 

And  yet  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  play  from  which  this  passage  is  extracted,  was  among 
Shakespeare's  earliest  efforts.  Though  a  prolific  writer  for  twenty  years  afterward,  he  had 
no  occasion  for  any  of  these  words  even  once  again— and  repeated  the  phrase  **  time  out  of 
mind  "  only  on  one  occasion. 

While,  again,  in  a  single  line  in  Hamlet,  every  word  is  a  once*used  word. 

"  Unhouseled,  disappointed,  unanneled." 

Stimulated  by  the  remarkable  state  of  affairs  as  to  Shakespeare's  once-used  words  to 
which  Professor  Butler  called  attention,  certain  members  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Society  have  prepared,  with  great  labor,  a  list  of  words  absolutely  used  but  once.  An- 
swering all  the  above  questions  in  the  negative,  except  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
omit  words  formed  by  the  prefix  "  un,"  or  the  suffix  "  ly,"  forming  the  adverb.  And  it  is 
believed  that  the  list  so  formed  consists  of  actually  5,436  distinct  vocables.  Surely  such  a 
list  is  an  identification  of  Shakespeare  beside  which  no  other  identification  is  necessary.  If 
an  examination  of  this  list  reveals  that  scarcely  any  of  these  5436  words  occur  in  the  Poems, 
each  student  will  be  able  to  draw  his  own  conclusion.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  these 
conclusions,  whatever  they  are,  will  not  agree.  Nobody,  or  almost  nobody,  ever  agrees  on 
a  Shakespeare  question. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  entire  list  known  as  Shakespeare's  Plays  and  Poems  alike  was 
composed  prior  to  the  year  161 1,  and  yet  English  was  an  unknown  branch  of  English  edu- 
cation in  1612  according  to  John  Brinsley  who  in  that  year  In  his  "  The  Grammar  School" 
says  "  There  seems  unto  me  to  be  a  very  main  want  in  all  our  grammar  schools  generally, 
or  in  most  of  them.  Whereof  I  have  heard  some  great  learned  men  to  complain  that  there 
is  no  care  had  is  respect  to  train  up  scholars  so  as  they  may  be  able  to  to  express  their 
minds  purely  and  read  them  in  their  own  tongue,  and  to  increase  in  the  practice  of  it  as 
well  as  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  whereas  our  chief  endsavor  should  be  for  it.  And  that 
for  these  reasons,  First,  because  that  language  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
amongst  us  are  to  have  most^used  both  in  speach  and  in  writing  in  our  own  native  tongue. 
Second,  because  the  purity  and  eligance  of  our  own  tongue  is  to  be  esteemed  a  chief  part 
of  the  honor  of  our  nation,  which  we  all  ought  to  advance  as  much  as  in  us  lieth.  Third, 
because  of  those  which  are  for  a  time  trained  up  in  schools  there  are  very  few  which  pro- 
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ceed  in  learning  in  comparison  with  them  that  follow  other  callings." 

If  there  was  in  161 2  an  utter  lack  of  training  in  the  English  language  in  English 
Grammar  Schools,  we  may  reasonably  be  assured  that  no  such  training  existed  in  English 
Grammar  schools  in  Shakespeare's  day.  But  fortunately  we  do  not  need  to  draw  any 
conclusions  in  the  premises !  We  happen  to  have  an  exact  statement  of  the  facts.  In 
1 561  Richard  Mulcester.  Fellow  of  Kings  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, on  being  made  head  master  of  the  Merchant  Taylor's  School,  of  London,  (a  prepar- 
atory school  for  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,)  printed  a  work  entitled  "  The  First  Book  of 
Elementarie*' in  which  he  deplored  this  very  neglect  of  English.  With  all  its  turgid 
tediousness.  of  verbiage  it  is  final  of  the  subject  we  are  considering. 

In  this  work  Master  Mulcater  asks  "  secretaries  of  the  pen  and  correctors  for  the 
print'*  to  **  direct  such  people. as  teach  children  to  read  and  write  English.  For  our 
natural  tongue  being  as  beneficial  to  us  for  our  needful  delivery  as  any  other  is  to  the  peo- 
ple which  use  it;  and  having  as  pretty  and  as  fair  observations  in  it  as  any  other  hath,  and 
being  as  ready  to  yield  to  any  rule  of  art  as  any  other  is,  why  should  I  not  take  some  pains 
to  find  out  the  right  writing  of  ours  as  other  countrymen  have  done  to  find  out  the  like  in 
their's?  And  so  much  the  rather  because  it  is  pertended  that  the  writing  thereof  is  mar- 
velous uncertain  and  scant  to  be  recovered  from  extreme  confusion  without  some  changes 
or  great  extremity.  "  And  then  master  Mulcaster  proposes  a  method  of  studying  the 
mother  tongue  in  schools,  at  least  as  fully  as  dead  languages  are  studied.  ''  For  the  per- 
formance thereof  and  mine  own  fellow  direction  I  will  first  examine  those  means  whereby 
other  tongues  of  most  sacred  antiquity  have  been  brought  to  art  and  found  disciplin  for 
their  sight  writing,  to  the  end  that,  by  following  their  way,  I  may  hit  upon  their  right  and 
at  least  by  their  precedent  devise  the  like  to  their's,  where  the  use  of  our  tongue  and  the 
property  your  dialect  will  not  yield  flat  to  their's."  He  then  proposes  that  English  shall 
be  hereafter  studied  as  systematically  as  any  other  course  of  learning  and  makes  the  fol. 
lowing  divisions  to  be  considered  (I )  general  rule  which  concerneth  the  property  and  use 
each  letter.  (2)  proposition,  which  reduceth  all  words  of  one  sound  to  the  same  writing. 
(3)  composition,  which  teacheth  how  to  write  one  word  made  of  more.  (4)  derivation, 
which  examineth  the  offspring  of  every  original.  (5)  distinction,  which  betrayeth  the  dif- 
ferenced sounds  and  sorce  in  letters  by  some  within  figure  or  accent.  (6)  enfranchisement, 
which  directeth  the  right  writing  of  all  incorporated  foreign  words.  (7)  prerogative,  which 
declareth  a  reservation  wherein  common  use  will  continue  her  precedence  in  our  English 
writing  as  she  hath  done  everywhere  else,  both  for  the  form  of  the  letter  in  some  place^ 
which  likes  the  pen  better,  and  for  the  difference  in  writing,  where  some  particular  caveat 
will  check  a  common  rule.  In  all  these  seven  1  will  so  examine  the  particularities  of  our 
tongue  as  either  nothing  shall  seem  at  all  strange,  or  if  anything  do  so  seem,  yet  it  shall 
not  seem  so  strange  but  that  either  the  self  same  or  very  like  unto  it,  or  the  more  strange 
than  it  is,  shall  appear  to  be  those  things  which  are  more  familiar  unto  us  for  the  extraor- 
dinary learning,  that  required  of  us  for  ordinary  use."  But  these  proposals  attracted  no  re- 
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response,  and  Mr.  John  Brinsley,  above  noted,  still  is  urging,  thirty  years  afterward  in 
1612,  that  pupils  may  be  permitted  to  "obtain  the  same  benefits  increasing  in  our  mother 
English  tongue  as  in  the  Latin,"  and  urges  in  the  schools  "  continued  practice  of  English 
grammatical  translations  "  and  "  translating  and  writing  English,  as  well  as  other  school 
exercises.** 

To  he  contintted. 


MARGINALIA. 


HIGHEST  PRICE  EVER  PAID  FOR  A  FIRST  FOLIO:-On  July  16,1901,  Mr. 
MacGregor  of  Glasgow,  who  already  possesses  the  finest  copy  known  of  the  second  folio 
of  Shakespeare— the  Earl  of  Oxford's  which  fetched,  in  1895,  the  record  price  of  £$40- 
paid  the  sum  of  :5i,72o,  that  is,  eight  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  for  a  copy  of  the  First 
Folio,  at  the  auction  rooms  of  Messrs  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods  in  London .  The  cata- 
logue described  the  copy  so  sold  as  the  "  property  of  a  gentleman,"  measuring  i2}i  by  8>( 
inches  (being  smaller  than  the  :5i,7oo  copy)  and  in  modern  binding  by  Francis  Bedford, 
red  morocco  extra,  in  the  Harleian  style.  The  bottom  corner  of  the  verses  and  lower  mar- 
gins of  the  last  three  leaves  slightly  repaired,  but  general  condition  very  fine." 

The  auctioneers  had  previously,  July  11,  1899,  for  the  sum  of  £1,700  sold  at  Chris- 
tie's another  and  most  remarkable  copy  measuring  i2|<  by  8f6  inches,  (the  size  of  the 
Grenville  copy  in  the  British  Museum.)  It  was  in  the  original  calf,  and,  save  for  a  portion 
of  the  outer  margin  of  the  title  page  having  been  cut  off,  and  fragments  of  the  text  from 
four  pages  found  to  be  lacking  the  copy,  was  perfect,  the  portrait  after  Droeshout  and  Ben 
Jonson's  verses  being  in  good  condition. 

Prior  to  the  last  named  sale  the  highest  sum  paid  at  English  auctions  for  a  copy  was 
36716  2s..  for  which  the  Baroness  Burdett-Cotts  secured  George  Daniel's  fine  example  in 
1864,  (measuring  i^yi  by  8X  inches.)  Sir  William  Tite's  copy,  in  crimson  morocco,  by 
Bedford,  and  measuring  12  3-16  by  7  15-16  inches,  sold  in  I874  for  £440,  and  after  passing 
through  several  hands  was  resold  in  1891  at  the  Ives  sale  for  $4,200  to  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  William  A.  White,  of  Brooklyn.  The  late  Mr.  Tooney's 
copy,  which  measured  13?^  by  8X  inches,  was  privately  purchased  in  1899  by  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  for  a  little  over  £1,000. 

In  1780  David  Garrick  paid  Payne  £i  16s  for  a  First  Folio  Shakespeare;  in  1790  the 
Duke  of  Roxburghe  gave  £3$  14s  for  a  copy;  Isaac  Reed's  fetched  £38  in  1807;  five  years 
later  the  Roxburghe  copy  was  resold  for  £190,  and  in  1818  Saunder's  copy  was  bought  by 
Grenville  for  £121  i6s,  (the  latter  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.)  Dr.  Dibdin  thought 
this  sum  to  be  the  **  highest  price  ever  given,  or  likely  to  be  given,  for  the  book,"  but  the 
wise  doctor  was  a  sorry  prophet.  In  1822  John  Philip  Kemble's  copy  sold  for  £122  7$. 
Hibbert's  bringing  £155  in  1847,  (in  1854  it  was  re-sold  by  Lilly  to  Henry  Huth  for  £250.) 
Then  came,  in  1864,  the  Daniel  copy,  £716  2s.  the  Charlemont  following  the  next  year, 
£155;  George  Smith's,  in  1867,  £410;  Perkins's  in  1873,  £585,  (the  Dent  copy,)  and  Tite's 
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in  i874i  £440;  (later  the  Robinson,  Cook,  Ives  and  White  copy.)  In  1879  Miss  Hans- 
come  (Mrs.  Pope)  paid  £4(^0  for  a  copy;  in  1884,  Thorold's  fetched  £590,  (now  owned  by 
Robert  Hoe,)  and  in  1891  Ives's  copy  12  by  7,  fetched  $4,200.  The  Augustin  Daly 
copy  went  for  $5,400.  on  March  10,  1900.  It  measured  i2}i  by  8^  inches,  and  was  sound 
throughout.  The  Droeshout  portrait  was  a  brilliant  impression,  but  the  Ben  Jonson  ver- 
ses opposite  were  inlaid.  In  1882  Dr.  Haiiiweil-Philllpps  said  that  he  believed  some  four 
hundred  copies  of  the  book  were  in  existence  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  copy  in  Canada. 

The  Collotype  fac  simile  of  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare,  which  has  already  been 
announced  as  in  preparation  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  will  be  ready  next  October.  The 
Chatsworth  copy  has  been  deposited  on  loan  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  permission  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  from  It  a  repreduction  is  in  progress  at  the  Oxrord  University 
Press,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  as  exact  a  copy  as  it  is  possible  to  produce. 

THE  C5ERMAN  SHAKESPEARE  SOCIETY,  on  the  anniversary  of  Shakespeare's 
Birthday,  April  23,  1901,  The  German  Shakespeare  Society  held  in  Weimar,  its  thirty- 
eighth  annual  meeting.  Prof.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Professor  of  English  in  the  University 
of  Louisiana,  a  member  of  The  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York,  being  present  to  repre- 
sent  the  New  York  Society.  Prof.  Smith  reports  the  proceedings  for  the  New  Yo.k  t/^ation 
as  follows: 

**The  President,  Dr.  William  Oechelhauser,  an  octogenarian  who  has  given  nearly 
half  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  the  Society's  interests,  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10:30 
a.  m.,  and  his  opening  address  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Grand 
Duke. 

"  The  leading  address  was  made  by  Ernest  Possart,  manager  of  the  Bavarian  Court 
Theatre.  His  address,  **  What  Kind  of  Stage  Scenery  Is  Best  Adapted  for  the  Plays  of 
Shakespeare?"  will  appear  in  full  in  the  thirty- seventh  volume  of  the  Jahrbuch, 
which  has  been  published  annually  by  the  Society  for  the  past  thirty-seven  years.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question  whether  it  is  always  best  to  stage  a  play  in  the  form  in  which  the  poet 
wrote  it,  or  whether  the  stage  manager  has  not  the  right  to  omit  and  adapt,  Prof.  Possart, 
the  speaker,  contended  for  the  liberty  of  curtailment  and  adaptation.  The  unfettered 
genius  of  a  great  poet,  borne  away  by  the  very  fullness  of  his  thought,  which  he  can 
never  exhaust,  finds  outlet  in  an  undue  multiplicity  of  scenes."  Schiller's,  "  Don  Car- 
los "  and  Goethe's  "  Faust "  were  cited  In  Illustration.  It  was  urged  that,  in  the  case  of 
Shakespeare,  it  was  absurd  to  clamor  for  an  unchanged  stage-text,  since  no  such  thing 
was  in  existence.  **  Shakespeare's  plays  were  constantly  changed  and  additions  made' 
even  in  the  earliest  quarto  and  folio  editions." 

At  the  banquet  in  the  afternoon.  Professor  Schick,  of  the  chair  of  Euglish  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich,  offered  a  toast  to  the  Shakespeare  scholarship  of  America.  He  read  a 
part  of  the  recently  issued  prospectus  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York,  and  wel- 
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liltflMilMA.   THie «tite ntiiiceiiifiit  was  onier  tiie  <ttMdMI 

tcton  were  it  their  best,  snd  tlie  audieiicecoint)osedlaft6l^  iof 

i0tMifii^  tad  crtttcs,  was  generous  fa  its  applause. 

n^ jt'^rllii^^  annuai  statement  of  tiie  Society's  growth  and  financial 

llMliMii^^  In  the  membership»  which  now  numbers  375f  and  a  sur* 

ii||d9l»'tttt  treasury.    The  only  new  honorary  member  elected  by  the  Society  was 

iSlaM i)t|te  Constantine  of  Russia,  the  translator  of  "  Hamlet "  and  the  author  of  a 

GsBunentary.    It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Society's  select  Itet  of  Honors 

iilrlnembefa  Isliiaded  by  the  name  of  an  American,  Dr.  H.  H.  Pumess  of 


Hit  HENRY  O*  LANGPORD  of  Philadelphia,  writes  to  the  Editor  of  NEW  SHAKES* 
^"IpyRlANA:  '' llie  Preskknt  of  tt^  Society  In  his  solicitude  to 

of  any  but  a  Warwkicshlre  source  for  the  Plays,  has  collected  more  than  five 
ocoatences  fa  them  of  Warwickshire  Dialect,  and  at  good  length  demonstrates 
Puns  to  the  Plays  were  only  intelligible  to  Elizabethan  audiences  by  conception  of 
10  pronunciation  of  vowels.    He  then  goes  on  to  cite  verbatim  the  Eliza- 
Statutes  oifordog  by  fine  and  otiier  penalties  the  attendance  of  minors  at  church 
to  order  to  show  Shakespeare  not  only  in  speech  a  Warwickshire  man,  but  drill- 
y^uth  to  the  **  sonorous  and  stately  English  of  the  church  liturgy. "    All  this  to  ac- 
!br  botti  dialectic  vernacular  and  **  sonorous  stately  English  "  in  the  plays. 
;li9Brt*  wbtte  satisfying  himself  that  the  authorship  of  the  plays  cannot  be  wrested  from 
Dr.  Morgan  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  processes  satisfying  him  of  this 
lorgehim  to  reluctantly  doubt  very  much  if  Shakespeare  wrote  the  poem 
aiad  Adonis.^' 

;|  iuggestto  Dr.  Morgan  a  consideration  which  points  to  the  common  authorship 
and  at  least  of  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  ? 
KlBialt  ptoy  ^  a)  are  the  lines: 

'*Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens, 

That  one  day  bloomed  and  fruitful  were  the  next" 

on  this  passage,  Schmidt  in  his  "  Lexicon  "  said:  "  Perhaps  confounded 

of  King  Aicinous  in  the  Odessy."    While  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White 

^tliBl^*No  mention  of  any  such  garden  in  the  classic  writings  of  Greece  and 

to  scholars."    Mr.  White  was  wrong  as  to*this,  however.    In  the  Pha^ 

IS^%te«,  In (Jowett's translation,)  we  read:  "Would  a  husbandman,"  said 

Is  a  man  of  sense,  take  the  seeds,  which  he  values  and  which  he  wishes 

and  In  sober  earnest  plant  them  during  the  heat  of  summer  in  some  Garden 
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of  AdoniSy  that  he  may  rejoice  when  he  sees  them  in  eight  days  appearing  in  beauty? 

Would  he  not  do  that,  if  at  all,  to  please  the  spectators  at  a  festival  ?   But  the  seeds  about 

which  he  is  in  earnest  he  sows  in  fitting  soil,  and  practises  husbandry,  and  is  satisfied  if 

in  eight  months  they  come  to  perfection.  "Now  there  was  no  English  translation  of  Phae- 

drus  till  1 701,  so  that  Shakespeare  must  have  read  the  work  in  the  original  Greek,  unless 

we  can  find  it  already  in  print  prior  to  the  required  date  for  I  Henry  VI,  which  will  also  be 

a  satisfactory  date  for  this  '*  Venus  and  Adonis." 

So  let  us  turn  to  Spencer's  Falrie  Queen,    in  book  ill  of  that  Poem  stanzas  34  seq, 

of  Canto  I,  and  stanzas  46  sgq,  of  Canto  VI,are  a  recital  of  the  loves  of  Venus  and  Adonis' 

practically  the  same  narration  of  them  as  is  given  in  the  Shakespeare  Poem.    The  only 

variation  is  that  we  are  told   that   Venus  was  often  wont  to  enjoy  Adonis's  joyous 

company  in  Adonis's  Garden.    This  garden  is  first  mentioned  in  stanza  39  of  Canto 

yi  book  III,  and  further  on  in  stanza  42,  we  are  told  of  these  gardens,  that 

"  There  is  continual  spring  and  harvest  there 
Continual,  both  meeting  at  one  time. 

For  both  the  boughs  do  laughing  blossoms  bear 

********         * 

And  eke  at  once  the  heavy  trees  they  climb 

♦       *       *       seem  to  labor  under  their  fruits'  load." 

Which  five  lines  it  is  surely  the  Shakespearean  method  to  condense  into  one  line  thuS; 

**  That  one  day  blomed  and  fruitful  were  the  next." 

I  should  be  glad  of  further  comment  on  this  discovery: 

[Edwin  Reed,  (Bacon  vs.  Shakespeare,  Seventh  Edition,  page  214,)  also  notes  the 
quotation  from  Plato's  Phaedrus,  but  does  not  know  of  the  above  passages  In  The  Faerie 
Queen.— EDS.  NEW  SHAKESPEAREANA.] 

THERE  LIES  ON  THIS  TABLE  an  interesting  souvenir  of  the  episode  of  1850-51 
when  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum  woke  up  the  English  nation  by  offering  to  purchase  the  Birth- 
place House  on  Henley  street,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  set  it  up  in  his  Museum  In  New 
York  City.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  programme  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, for  Friday  evening,  April  25,  1851.  After  announcing  **the  celebrated  play 
of  Rob  Roy,  (in  act  3  the  dance  of  the  Highland  Fling  by  the  characters,)  and  a  coml^ 
song,  a  "  Charity  Children's  Duet,  and  Dancing  by  Miss  Thomasson,"  the  Play  Bill 
concludes: 

**  After  which,  (only  time)  a  New  and  original  Musical  Extravaganza,  in  i  Act,  (by 
the  Author  of"  How  to  Settle  Accounts  with  your  Laundress,"  called  This  House  to  be 
Sold,  [the  property  of  the  late  William  Shakespeare,]  enquire  within;  with  appropriate 
scenery,  dresses  and  appointments.  Shakespeorean  and  other  melodies,  by  Mr.  Tlcehurst. 
Mr.  Chatterton  Chopklns,  Proprietor  of  Shakespeare's  House;  Mr.  C.  Jackman,  with  the 
popular  song,  **  I'm  a  Gent,  I'm  a  Gent."  Grimshaw,  his  Legal  Adviser,  Mr.  Styles. 
Tiffin,  his  friend,  Mr.  H.  Fenton;  Mrs.  Jarrett,  the  Lady  of  the  Mansion.   Mrs.   Fenton; 
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William  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Stanton;  Othello,  Mr.  F.  Morgan;  >^ith  the  popular  Ethiopian 
melodies,  *'  There's  some  one  in  the  House  with  Dinah,"  and  "  Who  is  dat  Knocking  at 
the  Door.  Hamlet,  Mr.  W.  Fenton;  Shyiock,  Mr.  Styles;  Faistaff,  Mr.  Fenton;  Macbeth, 
Mr.  Holston;  Polonius,  Mr.  Waye;  Ghost  of  Hamlet's  Father,  Mr.  Jackman;  Francis, 
Mr.  George;  Romeo,  Miss  Thommissin;  Desdemona,  Mrs.  F.  Morgan;  Lady  Macbeth, 
Mrs.  Fenton;  Juliet,  Miss  Jackman;  Areii,  Miss  Fenton. 

Scene  i— The  Birthplace  of  Shakespeare— Exterior  of  the  Poet's  House,  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  Scene  2— The  Shakespeare  Chamber— The  Old  Master  and  the  New— The  Bard 
and  his  Children— The  Drama  in  Difficulties— New  Calling  for  Old  Characters — Grand 
Tableaux— Homage  to  the  Bard  of  Avon. 
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^  T^Dttysoo  Neely  Co. 
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ap.  SOME  PHASES  OF  SHAKESPEAREAN  INTERPRETATION;  by  Maurice  Francis 
Egan,  LL.  D.;  paper;  8  vo.;  pp.  15;  Washington,  D.  C. 

30.  THE  RELIGION  OF  SHAKESPEARE;  by  Henry  Sabastian  Bowden;  12  mo. 
cloth;  pp.  438:  London,  Burns  &  Oates. 


1.  This  is  at  once  a  sumptuous  and  convenient  worl<,  and  the  engravings  are  bril- 
liantly fmished  with  beautiful  ink,  upon  clean  creamy  paper. 

3-  Mr.  Parker's  translation  of  M.  Rostand's  masterpiece,  which  we  believe  will  never 
cease  to  be  a  classic  Tragedy  in  an  era  of  oomedy  and  vaudeville,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  the  publisher  has  given  it  a  flavor  of  the  first  Empire,  in  its  Royal  purple  bind- 
ing, spangled  with  the  Imperial  bees. 

4'  Mr.  Sothern's  acting  version  presents  no  determined  variance  from  Mr.  Booth's 
and  hardly  justifies  the  exquisite  dress  which  the  publishers  have  given  it.  If  Mr.  Soth- 
ern  desires  to  be  unique,  why  does  he  not  have  his  scenery  represent,  not  an>'thing  that 
will  serve,  but  the  castle  at  Elsinore,  the  ramparts,  etc..  etc.,  of  which  there  are  dozens  of 
pictures  available.  (Or  he  can  send  and  get  them  photographed  anew  for  his  purpose.) 
That  would  give  his  work  a  flavor  it  hardly  possesses  now. 

5-  Readers  of  Shakespeareana  wlW  recaW  the  several  contributions  in  which  Judge 
Phelps  argued  that  Falstaff's  remark:  **  There's  no  equity  stirring,*'  was  an  interpolation 
by  the  actor  who  took  that  part,  and  was  an  allusion  to  the  town  talk  that  the  Queen  was 
intriguing  to  influence  her  judges  in  a  case  then  pending  in  Chancery.  (The  Queen  was 
quite  equal  to  that  sort  of  thing.)  Judge  Phelps  has  now  extended  this  conclusion  of  his 
to  make  a  stout  volume,  and  it  is  a  most  fascinating  book.  What  passes  man's  under- 
standing is  why  he  should  have  supposed  that  it  needed  an  introducer— especially  an  in- 
troducer who  introduces  nobody  but  himself —and  that  awkwardly:  a  Boston  newspaper 
writer,  Henry  A.  Clapp.  We  all  know  Judge  Phelps,  but  who  Is  Henry  A.  Clapp? 
With  this  blemish  the  book  is  a  fine  one. 


10  Casual  or  studious,  the  reader  of  this  book  will  not  stop  till  he  reads  it  to  the  end. 
The  biped  variety  of  book-worm  will  regret  that  Father  O'Conor  has  not  dalied  longer 
with  his  theme,  and  the  variety  whose  portrait  we  have  on  page  41  just  after  he  has  ban- 
queted on  Hauy's  Mineralogy  would  not  disagree  with  him.  Another  book-worm— there 
ere  several— appears  happier,  however,  and  perhaps  had  dined  on  Burton's  Anatomy.  Al- 
together we  have  several  eaters  of  books-tailless-three-tailed,  bigheaded-Iittleheaded-one- 
legged-six-legged.  Could  the  big-headed  one  have  just  come  from  a  diet  off  his  earliest 
biographer-the  Stagirite?  **  In  old  Wax,  as  in  wood,"  said  Aristotle  twenty-three  centuries 
ago,  "  there  is  found  an  animal  which  seems  to  be  the  smallest  of  all  creatures-called  the 
acarus;  and  in  books  there  are  others,  like  those  found  in  cloth,  and  they  are  like  scor- 
pions without  a  tail,  the  smallest  of  all."    So  wrote  Aristotle  twenty-three  centuries  ago 
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and  Father  O'Conor  quotes  the  original  Greek,  but  fortunately,  translates  it 


13.  Mr.  Russell  has  republished  the  ever  delicious  **Bab Ballads,'*  and  given  them  this 
time  a  setting  in  paper,  type  and  boards  as  delicious  as  the  ballads  themselves,  and  here 
are  ail  the  old  pictures  in  petto  too. 

This  generation  knows  Captain  Reece,  and  private  James  and  General  John,  and 
poor  Joe  Go  Lightly- who  got  the  black  hole  and  two  hundred  thousand  lashes  on  his  bare 
back  per  day  for  ten  years  for  loving  the  daughter  of  the  First  Lord  and  playing  **  Wil- 
low '*  on  shipboard,  and  all  the  rest,  from  his  Pinafore.  But  it  is  lovely  to  see  them  all  back 
again  in  their  original  ballad  form,  and  Ferdinando  and  Elvira,  and  the  Hasty  Turk,  and 
the  Rival  Curates  and  Lord  Lorenzo  de  Lardy  whose  French  consisted  entirely  of 

Caroline,  Celestine  Eulalie,, 
Hoop-la.    Je  vous  aime,  oui  mossoo 
Combien  donnez  moi  ajourdui 
Bon  jour  mademoiselle  parlez  voo 

And  mademoiselle  de  la  sauce  mayonaisse,  who  would  reply: 

Oh,  my,  pretty  man,  if  you  please 
Bloom  boodin,  bifstek,  currie  lamb 
Bouldongue  two  franc  half,  quite  ze  cheese 
Rosbif,  me  spik  Angleesh  godam  ! 

All  are  here  with  us  once  again! 


25.  On  Touchstone's  secundum  quid  principle  in  dealing  with  *'  a  country  life:" 
**  In  respect  of  itself,  it  is  a  good  life;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's 
life,  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well;  but  in  re- 
spect that  it  is  private  it  is  a  very  vile  life.  In  respect  that  it  is  in  the  fields, 
itpleaseth  me  well;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  not  the  Court,  it  is  tedious."  So 
of  this,  in  respect  that  it  is  a  riddle,  it  is  a  good  riddle,  for  no  one  can  find 
out  what  it  means.    But  in  respect  that  it  is  about  Shakespeare,  it  is  tedious. 


OF  LESS  ACCOUNT. 

EDITOR  New  SHAKESPEAREANA:  Of  course  every  one  of  your  readers  can  an- 
swer all  the  following  questions  without  a  Bartlett  Concordance,  as  the  answers  are  all  in 
the  Plays.— B.  W.  H. 

1.  What  was  Bully  Bottom's  remedy  for  a  cut  finger  ? 

2.  What  credentials  were  required  of  bar-tenders  (tapsters)   in  Shakespeare's  time? 

3.  What  was  Falstaff' s  waist  measurement? 

4.  How  many  children  had  Mr.  Justice  Shallow  ?    Give  their  names. 

5.  Who  was  Parson  Evans'  favorite  poet,  and  favorite  poem  ?  What  was  Falstaff's 
favorite  tune? 

6.  How  did  Orsino's  nephew  lose  his  leg  ? 

7.  What  was  Holofcrnes's  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  silent  letters? 

8.  Who  made  Desdemona's  handkerchief?  and  who,  according  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  Plays  in  the  First  Folios,  was  the  first  married  woman  jealous  of  her  husband  ? 

9.  Who  had  a  statue  of  pure  gold  after  her  death? 

10.  How  long  did  Leontes  take  to  woo  and  win  his  queen  ? 

11.  What  was  the  name  of  Falstaff's  tailor? 

12.  What  was  the  name  of  Mrs.  Quickly 's  spiritual  advisor? 

13.  What  was  the  tale  that  Imogen  read  in  bed. 

14.  What  did  old  Capulet  think  of  people  who  would  not  dance  ? 

4.  What  was  to  have  been  the  menu  at  Juliet's  marriage  with  the  County  Paris  ? 

5.  What  four  characters  in  the  plays  had  blue  eyes? 

6.  What  one  of  Queen  Victoria's  Prime-ministers  is  mentioned  by  his  popular  name 
in  the  plays?. 

7.  What  character  4n  the  plays,  on  being  accosted  by  three  acquaintances,  expresses 
in  his  greeting  to  each,  the  different  degree  of  his  intimacy  with  them  ? 

8.  Differentuate  between  the  finger  rings  of  three  gentlemen,  two  of  whom  were 
lovers  of  noble  ladies  and  the  third  a  reprobate  ? 

9.  The  wedding  gown  of  a  certain  noble  lady  is  given  in  detail  in  the  Plays.  Who 
was  the  lady,  and  give  the  item's  detailed? 

10.  What  lady  in  the  Plays  gave  a  critical  opinion  on  her  physical  attractions?  How 
many  others  are  there  of  her  name  in  the  plays  ? 
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1 1 .  What  Shakespearean  characters  played  billiards  ? 

12.  What  pair  of  lovers  in  the  Plays  played  chess? 
13     What  was  the  maiden  name  of  Petruchio's  wife  ? 

14.  What  Shakespearean  characters  mixed  their  metaphors  ? 

15.  What  poetry  did  Falstaff  propose  to  supply  a  theme  for? 

16.  What  character  In  the  Plays  gives  a  purely  fanciful  definition  of  a  Latin  noun  to 
make  a  point  in  an  argument? 

17.  Give  three  examples  of  Shakespeare's  opinion  of  schoolmasters? 

18.  Two  characters  in  the  plays  are  said  to  have  been  born  under  the  influence  of 
certain  planets;  and  one  under  a  constellation.    Name  characters  and  influences? 

19.  What  animal  did  Shakespeare  hear  of  being  hung  for  killing  a  human  being  ? 

20.  How  many  years  had  Falstaff  known  Bardolph  before  he  met  Mrs.  Quickly  ? 

21.  What  was  the  name  of  Poins's  sister?  And  who  is  alleged  to  have  promised  to 
have  married  her  ? 

22.  Where  is  breach  of  promise  mentioned  in  the  Play's? 

23.  What  character  was  taken  prisoner  in  joke  by  his  friends  disgnised  as  enemies  ? 

24.  What  character,  who  boasted  of  his  knowledge  of  a  certain  language,  was  ex- 
posed by  his  companions  who  talked  to  him  in  gibberish  which  he  mistook  for  that  lan- 
guage? 

25.  What  was  Dull*s  riddle  and  what  was  the  answer  to  it? 

26.  What  are  the  names  of  the  only  four  dogs  in  Shakespeare  ? 

27.  What  noble  lady  refused  to  accept  forgiveness  from  her  leige  if  spoken  in  French 
and  what  Queen  refused  absolution  if  given  in  Latin? 

28.  Who  was  Casca's  schoolmate  ? 

29.  Give  all  the  instances  of  second  marriages  in  the  plays? 

30.  Give  the  pleadings  and  arguments  in  the  action  of  William  Visor  of  Wincot, 
against  Clement  Perkes  of  the  Hill? 

31.  What  was  the  color  of  Orlando's  hair?  Who  punned  on  his  own  name  on  his 
death  bed? 

32.  What  dainties  did  Perdita  provide  for  the  sheep  shearing  feast  ? 

33.  What  was  Shakespeare's  favorite  ballad  judging  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  one 
oftenest  alluded  to  in  the  plays. 

34.  What  six  characters  in  the  plays  are  palpably  thumb-nail  sketches  for  six  char- 
acters in  the  later  ones? 

35.  What  Scriptural  story  did  Falstaff  think  fittest  to  have  represented  on  tapestry? 

36.  What  women  in  the  plays  had  beards? 

37.  What  character  in  the  plays  owed  his  life  to  his  ability  to  write  a  derky  or  en- 
grossing hand  ? 

38.  What  character  in  the  plays  was  punished  for  his  crimes  by  being  buried  breast 
deep  in  the  earth  and  left  to  starve? 

39.  What  character  in  the  plays  made  a  plume  for  his  hat  out  of  a  pack  of  playing 
cards  ? 

40.  What  character  in  the  plays  uses  the  name  of  a  popular  seventeenth  century 
author  as  an  ejaculation  ? 

41 .  What  lady  had  for  her  maid  the  daughter  of  a  celebrated  witeh  ? 

42.  On  what  day  of  the  week,  and  at  what  hour  did  Romeo  kill  himself? 

43.  What  character  in  the  plays  feared  to  cross  the  English  Channel  for  fear  of  sea- 
sickness. 
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44.  Tell  Cleopatra's  fish  story. 

45.  What  character  invited  guests  to  a  banquet  and  set  up  for  them  nothing  but  hot 

water  ? 

46.  What  character  in  the  plays  was  buried  in  the  sand  on  a  sea-beach  ? 

47.  What  character  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil  ?  What  one  talked  Staf- 
fordshire dialect  ? 

48.  What  character  was  hung  for  stealing  a  crucifix  from  a  cathedral  ? 

49.  Who  arranged  a  play  to  be  performed  before  a  noble  lord  and  wanted  to  play  al 
the  parts  himself? 

50.  What  do  we  know  from  the  Plays  about  the  private  means  and  residence  of  the 
aunt  of  a  young  lover  who  came  near  having  his  head  cut  off  ? 

51.  Give  six  examplds  from  the  plays  of  nineteenth-twentieth  century  slang. 

52.  What  character  in  the  plays  iost  his  head  because  he  wrote  correct  Latin  ? 

53.  What  character  said  that  two  potentates  must  be  equally  valliant,  because  they 
were  both  born  by  rivers  in  which  salmon  abounded? 

54.  What  character  was  accused  by  his  sister  of  preaching  better  than  he  practiced  ? 

55.  What  character  knelt  before  his  blind  father  backward  so  as  to  pretend  that  he 
had  grown  a  beard  ? 

59.  What  King  thrust  into  prison  by  his  foes,  receives  a  secret  visit  from  one  of  his 
grooms,  who  breaks  into  sobs  to  think  that  the  horse  of  which  he  had  had  the  care,  is  to 
be  used  in  the  triumph  of  former  master's  enemies,  and  what  was  the  horse's  name  ? 


*^^*    The  Editors  cannot  undertake  to  return  unused  manuscripts  though  they  will 
ndeavor  to  do  so  if  self-directed  stamped  envelope  is  enclosed  therewith. 

Ail  manuscript  submitted  must  be  type-vritten. 

Address  all  matters  intended  for  The  Editors,  Books  for  review,  etc.,  NEW  SHAKES 
PEAREANA,  P.  O.  80x617.  WESTFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY. 
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NON  SANZ  DROICT. 

Shakspbr  not  Shakespeare;  by  W.  H.  Edwards^  cloth;  12  mo.  pp. 
5<yj^  Cincinnati;  Robert  Clark  dc  Co.^  $2.50. 

Shakespeare  Society  of  Phii,adei«phia:  some  remarks  on  Mr.  W. 
H,  Edwards*  Shaksper  not  Shakespeare^  by  R.  T.  Ashhurst^  paper^  8  vo. 
PP*  53^  Philadelphia^  The  Shakespeare  Society. 

It  Was  Mari<owe;  A  story  of  the  secret  of  three  centuries;  by  Wil- 
liam Ghason  Zeigler^  cloth^  12  mo.  pp.  310^  Chicago^  Donohue^  HamneU 
ing  dc  Co. 

Notes  on  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  Question,  by  Charles  Allen; 
clothe  12  mo.  pp.  306  Boston  &  New  Tork,  Houghton^  Mifflin  cfe  Cb., 
$1.50. 

Our  Engush  Homer  or  Shakespeare  Historically  Considered^  by 
Thomas  W.  White^  M.  A.  Clothe  12  mo.  pp.  2oy^  London^  Sampson^  Tow 
dc  Mars  ton. 

Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Jonson  and  Bacon — A  Study  by  Edwafd 
James  Castle^  Crown  12  mo.;  cloth  pp.  3^2^  London^  Sampson^  Low  dc 
Mars  ton. 

Shakespeare-Bacon,  an  Essay — 12  mo.;  cloth  pp.  147^  London^ 
Swann  Sonnenschem  d:  Co. 

Bacon  vs.  SnAKESPEARE^-jffm/y^^  Plaintiffs  by  Edwin  Reedy  mem-^ 
ber  of  the  Shakespeare  Society ^  of  New  Tork.  Seventh  edition^  Revised 
and  Enlarged;  clothe  gilt  top^  8  vo.  pp.  300^  Boston^  Joseph  Knight^  Com'- 
pany. 

Francis  Bacon  and  His  Secret  Society — An  attempt  to  colled 
and  unite  the  lost  links  of  a  long  and  strong  chain.    By  Mrs.  Henry  Pottj 
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Chicago;  Frances  T.  Achulte  &  Co.^  clothe  crown  12  mo.  pp.  421, 

Thb  Mortal  Moon  or  Bacon  and  His  Masks.     The  Defoe  Period 

Unmasked.    By  J.   E.   Roe;   cloth,   12  mo.  pp.  60s,  New   Tork,  Burr 

Printing  House. 

Francis  Bacon  and  His  Shak«spkark.     By  Thereon  S.  E.  Dixon; 

12  mo.  cloth,  pp.  461;  Chicago;  The  Sargent  Publishing  Co. 

Thk  Method  of  Shakespeare  as  an   Artist;   reduced  from  an 

Analysis  of  his  Leading  Tragedies  and  Comedies,  by  Henry  f.   Ruggles. 

Royal  J 2  mo.  pp.  S36,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.;  $3.00. 

Said  Dr.  Johnson:  *'He  who  will  determine  against  that  which 
he  knows,  because  there  maj"  be  something  which  he  knows  not;  he 
that  can  set  hypothetical  possibility  against  acknowledged  certainty, 
is  not  to  be  admitted  among  reasonable  beings." 

Shakespearean  students  everywhere  are  simply  deluged  with 
Baconian  literature.  The  Sunday  school  tract  is  less  in  evidence.  The 
proselyting  zeal  of  your  true  Baconian  knows  no  bounds,  and  has  scar- 
cely been  equaled  since  the  days  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs.  We 
have  no  hope  of  converting  the  confirmed  inhaler  of  Baconian  drugs. 
We  have  no  physic  to  administer  to  him.  Lecky,  in  his  ^'Rationalism 
in  Europe"  shows  that  the  belief  in  ghosts  and  witches,  after  with- 
standing argument  and  reason  for  generation  after  generation,  simply 
faded  out  of  existence  before  the  growth  and  spirit  of  general  know- 
ledge. As  Topsy  was  not  born  but  simplj^  grew;  so  mental  abe rations 
and  delusions  are  not  killed,  they  simplj"  die.  Such  we  apprehend 
will  be  the  fate  of  the  Baconian  theory.     But  not  for  some  years  yet! 

Though  Mr.  Edwards'  **Shaksper  not  Shakespeare"  has  been  be- 
fore the  reading  public  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two  years,  the  reviewers 
are  still  busy  with  it.  Perhaps  it  has  received  its  most  elaborate 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Ashhurst,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Shakespeare  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  recentl}^  pub- 
lished by  the  Society.  Mr.  Ashhurst's  criticism  while  displaying 
learned  and  critical  ability,  is  prolix,  and  of  very  unequal  merit,  a 
large  part  of  it  being  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  propositions,  which, 
though  vigorously  maintained  by  Edwards,  have  little  or  no  tendency 
to  prove  his  main  Q.  E.  D.  In  April  1884,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wyman  published 
his  **Bibliography  of  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  Controversy,"  and  clas- 
sified 225  books,  pamphlets  and  minor  articles  that  had  been  written 
in  that  debate.  Since  that  time,  it  is  safe  to  say,  the  list  has  been 
more  than  septupled  and  the  end  is  not  yet.     Indeed  the  literature  on 
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tiionfflit  with  the  imblic  at  Imrge^  coptt- 

appttfs  to  have  been  enlisted.    PliPrtwblsr 

^ikM^i^ta^ectti^  the  nndonbted  labmr  es^ 

ia  littte  teal  evidence  in  support  of  their  theocy* 

mej  offer  nime,  unless  the  parallelisms  be  con- 

li^all  of  a  neirattive   character— that  Shahespean 

ooldess  neighborhood,''  of  an  illiterate  family,  that 

llgpfllNtaity  to  acquirethe  information  shown  in  the  plays, 

necessary  to  enable  him  to  portray  the 

of  the  court  and  the  nobility,  etc.^  etc    Snrdy 

^^be  fhfown  upon  the  private  life  of  the  world's  greatest 

ifllllli^^       interest  to  the  world,  but  it  must  first  be  known 

wlio  the  author  was.    The  question  we  often  hear, 

can  it  make  who  was  the  author  so  long  as  we  have 

be  asked  only  by  shallow  and  thoughtless  persons. 

w  his  ^'Insanity  of  Genius,"  finds  that  the  known  facts 

l^befamily  of  Shakespeare  support  his  theory,  and  corres- 

history  of  other  families  which  have  given  the  world 

But,  alas,  we  know  so  little  of  the  author  of  the 

£  ii^(li«tt  the  Baconians  have  not  increased  our  store  of 
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ot  Edwards'  bulky  volume  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
hi  states  (p.  90,"^  **I  agree  with  Mr.  Reed,  who  says: 
phat  Shakespeare  was  a  favorite  nom  de  plume  with  the 
of  the  age!"  Page  after  page,  aye  scores  upon  scores 
il^hltod  to  labored  effort  to  prove  this  proposition.  This 
|i|e  plays  cannot  accept:  it  is  absolutely  beyond  the 
Of  course  no  student  of  the  Elisabethan  age  and 
bdievesthat  Shakespeare  wrote  every  line  or  stage 
PlNeift  ey^y  scene  or  act,  of  the  plays  published  as  his. 
Isf  Philip  Henslowe  shows  that  he  (Henslowe)  pur- 
the  plays  represented  at  his  theatres,  *and  from  time 
ilillli  who  were  not  the  original  authors,  for  *'new  addi- 
'^''  B^tditless,  if  the  similar  accounts  for  the  Globe  and 
ibgr  John  Heminge  (and  he  distinctly  states  in  his 
iai^  accounts)  shall  ever  be  found,  they  will  show 
Shakespeare  for  rewriting  and  making  **new  addi* 
which  now  bear  his  name.  As  to  who  or  how 
ground-work  of  these  plays,  whether  the  im- 
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mortal  bard  retained  only  a  few  lines  or  whole  scenes  or  acts,  only 
the  literary  faddists  can  stop  to  inquire.  As  well  ask  who  made  the 
canvas  upon  which  Rembrandt  painted,  or  whence  came  the  marble  in 
which  Michelangelo  worked.  Such  inquiries  can  be  of  no  interest  to 
mankind  in  general.  It  is  the  genius  who  breathed  into  the  work  the 
breath  of  life  that  we  would  know  about.  Barring  Titus  Andronicus, 
and  perhaps  Pericles,  though  the  hands  of  many  may  be  observed, 
about  one  voice  there  is  no  uncertainty;  the  stamp  of  one  genius  is  im- 
pressed upon  all  the  plays.  If  Hume's  definition  of  a  miracle  be  correct, 
that  it  is  something  contrarj^  to  human  experience,  then  Christ  him- 
self is  almost  as  great  a  miracle  as  his  raising  the  dead.  The  world 
has  not  seen,  and  in  all  human  probability  will  never  see,  another 
character  such  as  His.  It  stands  unique  in  human  experience.  In  this 
sense  the  author  of  the  Shakespearean  dramas  is  also  a  miracle. 
There  is  but  one  Christ,  there  has  been  but  one  Shakespeare.  Ruskin, 
on  being  asked  by  a  young  artist  whose  work  he  praised,  whether  he 
could  ever  hope  to  equal  Turner,  replied,  *'You  can  more  reasonably 
hope  to  be  Czar  of  all  the  Russians;  for  a  new  Czar  is  created  about 
every  forty  years,  but  a  Turner  is  born  about  everj'^  500  years."  To 
imagine  that  within  the  same  period  of  twenty  years  there  lived  in 
the  same  country  two  or  more  men  capable  of  producing  the  Shake- 
spearean dramas  is  to  imagine  a  miracle.  Old  Father  Time  in  the 
three  thousand  years  he  has  marked  men's  literary  productions  on 
earth   has  noted  but  one  Shakespeare.     It  is  incredible  that, 

**A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 

The  graves  stood  tenantless  and  the  sheeted  dead 

Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets," 

and  it  is  almost  equally  incredible  that  there  were  or  could  have  been 
a  half  dozen  or  more  Shakespeares  walking  the  streets  of  London  at 
the  same  time.  As  we  accept  the  axioms  of  Euclid  as  self-evident 
and  ask  no  proof,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  there  was  but  one 
Shakespeare.     This  is  axiomatic. 

In  discussing  the  authorship  of  * 'Shakespeare"  the  following  prop- 
ositions are  accordingly  assumed  as  truths  which  no  man  can  doubt 
or  deny. 

First.  That  in  the  Elizabethan  age  certain  plays  and  poems  were 
written  and  published,  the  authorship  of  which  was  ascribed  to  one 
William  Shakespeare. 

Second.    That  a  man  bearing  that  name  who  had  been  bom  in 
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Stratford-upon-Avon,  was,  at  the  time  that  these  plays  appeared, 
an  actor  in  London,  and  that  history  has  no  knowledgfe  of  any  other 
person  then  living:  who  bore  that  name. 

Third.  That  either  this  actor  was  himself  the  author,  or  some 
other  person  used  his  name  as  a  nom  de  plume.  Now,  if  the  latter  hy- 
pothesis be  assumed,  either  the  real  author  took  the  name  William 
Shakespeare  simply  as  a  fanciful  pseudonym,  or  he  took  the  name  of 
the  actor  with  the  purpose  and  desigfn  of  hiding  his  own  identity  and 
having  the  world  believe  that  the  actor  was  also  the  author.  But 
the  accidental  assumption  by  anyone  of  the  name  of  a  well"known  actor 
and  theatrical  proprietor  as  a  pseudonym  under  which  to  publish 
plays  would  be  a  coincidence  so  remarkable  and  so  highly  improbable 
that  we  need  not  discuss  it. 

We  may  conclude  then,  that  either  the  actor  was  the  real  author, 
or  that  some  other  person  used  his  name  as  a  nom  de  plume  with  his 
knowledge  and  consent,  and  we  must  conclude  further,  that  if  the  real 
author  desired  to  keep  his  identity  concealed  and  palm  these  works 
off  on  the  public  as  the  works  of  William  Shakespeare,  the  actor, 
then  this  actor,  in  the  opinion  of  the  real  author,  had  sufficient  educa- 
tion, knowledge  and  ability  to  render  his  authorship  not  an  impossible 
or  improbable  event.  If,  as  the  Baconians  assert,  the  actor  was  an 
illiterate  booby  who  could  scarcely  write  his  own  name,  no  sensible 
man  would  select  him  as  a  suitable  person  in  whose  name  the  im- 
mortal Shakespearean  works  could  be  foisted  on  an  unsuspecting  pub- 
lic. In  such  case  the  imposture  would  be  manifest.  And  we  will 
be  safe  also  in  the  further  conclusion  that  the  actors,  the  dramatists, 
and  all  persons  conversant  with  theatrical  matters — in  short,  all  people 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  rich  actor  from  Stratford,  agreed  with 
the  assumed  real  author  that  the  natural  ability  and  literary  attain- 
ments of  the  said  actor  were  not  inconsistent  with  his  authorship. 
If  this  reasoning  be  sound,  then  we  are  necessarily  drawn  to  the  final 
conclusion  that  the  literary  attainments  of  William  Shakespeare  of 
Stratford,  actor,  and  in  part  proprietor  of  theatres  in  London,  were, 
in  fact  and  truth,  not  inconsistent  with  his  authorship  of  the  immortal 
works  which  bear  his  name.  If  they  were  a  literary  imposture,  the 
cheat  was  carried  out  with  complete  success.  His  contemporaries  were 
a  credulous  lot;  they  certainly  believed  that  the  actor  was  also  the 
dramatist. 

The  Baconians  lay  great  stress  upon  the   fact  that  comparatively 
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few  references  to  the  personality  of  Shakespeare  are  found  in  the 
literature  of  the  period  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  both  the  plays 
and  the  poems  were  very  popular.  Truly,  viewing  Shakespeare  as  the 
colossal  genius  the  world  now  regards  him  to  have  been,  we  must  con* 
sider  this  remarkable;  but  how  far  more  remarkable  would  it  be  had 
the  people  of  that  age  regarded  ** William  Shakespeare"  as  a  mere 
literary  pseudonym  and  yet  had  not  commented  on  this  fact — had 
made  no  reference  to  it,  had  made  no  effort  to  discover  the  author! 

The  most  prominent  facts  upon  which  the  Baconians  base  their 
argument  against  the  prima  facie  case  in  favor  of  Shakespeare  may 
be  briefly  stated: 

First.  They  say  there  is  no  proof  (and  special  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  word  "proof")  that  Shakespeare  had  any  education  whatever,  or 
that  he  ever  attended  school  for  a  single  day.  They  admit  there  was 
a  free  Grammar  School  in  Stratford,  and  that,  during  his  child- 
hood and  early  youth,  his  father  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in  town.  Now,  pray,  if  John  Shakespeare's  son  did  not  attend  that 
school,  what  class  of  boys  did  attend  it? 

We  are  next  told  that  Shakespeare  was  a  usurer,  a  money  gather- 
er, and  that  these  things  are  inconsistent  with  literary  genius  in  gen- 
eral, and  especially  with  the  lofty  spirit  manifested  in  the  plays.  But 
assuming  that  he  was  a  usurer,  the  argument  from  * 'inconsistency,"  is 
certainly  entitled  to  very  little  weight.  Men  do  not  always  practice 
what  they  preach;  they  may  counsel  liberality  and  practice  parsimony | 
An  author's  writing  may  inculcate  the  highest  morality,  and  his  pri- 
vate life  exhibit  the  lowest.  But  that  Shakespeare  was  in  private 
life  a  usurer  is  by  no  means  established.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  from 
a  few  (at  most  three)  cases  where  he  brought  suits  to  recover  small 
sums  of  money.  Everyone  knows  the  unreliability  of  general  deduc- 
tions in  regard  to  human  character  based  upon  isolated  specific  acts. 
Special  circumstances  fully  justifying  these  acts  may  have  been  pres- 
ent in  each  case.  We  believe  he  made  money  and  became  rich  be- 
cause deeds  and  records  recite  that  he  paid  large  sums  of  money  for 
certain  pieces  of  property.  Every  lawyer  knows  that  recitals  of  this 
kind  are  only  presumptive,  and  not  conclusive,  evidence  of  their  truth. 
This  rule  of  law  is  reasonable  and  is  based  on  the  experience  of  man's 
business  dealings.  But  in  the  same  way  the  statement  of  title*pages 
as  to  the  authorship  of  books  must  be  accepted  as  prima  facie  true. 
Doubtless  from  the  well-known  fact  that  man  is  more  careful  about 
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money   matters  than  about  anything  else;  and,  as  grantor,  is  unlikely 
to  acknowledi^e  the  receipt  of  purchase  money  which  he  has  not  in  fact 
received,  or  as  grantee,   to  allow  another  name  than  his  own  to  be 
inserted  in  a  deed,  such  statements  in  deeds  are  entitled  to  rather  more 
weight  than  statements  upon  title~pages;   still,  a  prima  facie  charac- 
ter pertains  to  both;  the  presumptive  truth  of  such  statements  must, 
in  either  case,  be  overcome  by  proof.     The  Baconians  accept  the  state- 
ments of  deeds  and  of  court  records  as  conclusive,  and  make  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  identity  of  the  William   Shakespeare  there   mentioned 
with  the  actor  from  Stratford,  but  they  attach  absolutely  no  weight  to 
the  title  pages.     We   are   then   gravely  informed  that,  though  nearly 
every   writer  of  the   age  who  refers  to  contemporary  poets  includes 
William  Shakespeare  in  the  list,  he  does  not  state  that  he  means  the 
son  of  John  Shakespeare  of  Stratford.     But  why  should  this  be  stated? 
Was  there  any  doubt  about  the  matter?    When  they  refer  to  Edmund 
Spencer,  Ben  Jonson,  Marlowe,  Beaumont,  Fletcher  and  the  others,  do 
they  think  it  necessary  to  explain  more  certainly  whom  they  mean  by 
stating  when  and  where   these   authors    were   born,   and   whose    sons 
they  were  ? 

The  Baconians  make  a  great  to-do  about  the  knowledge  of  law  and 
medicine  manifested  in  the  plays;  but  they  ignore  the  fact  that  Shake- 
speare had  for  a  son-in-law  Dr.  John  Hall,  an  eminent  physician  of 
the  times.  His  knowledge  of  these  sciences,  however,  is  a  mere  as- 
sumption of  the  critics,  based  on  his  frequent  use  of  medical  and 
legal  terminology,  which,  in  fact,  indicate  no  real  knowledge.  The 
author  of  the  plays  attended  a  feast  of  science  and  stole  the  scraps. 
That  his  acquaintance  with  law  was  limited  to  legal  terms  and 
phrases,  and  that  he  was  in  reality  totally  ignorant  of  law  has  been 
recently  and  (to  the  writer  of  this  review)  conclusively  shown  by  Judge 
Allen  in  the  work  now  under  cognate  review;  also,  *'In  Re  Shake- 
speare's Legal  Acquirements."    The  Shakespeare  Press,  1899. 

But  they  say  Shakespeare  had  no  library,  and  made  no  mention  of 
his  writings  or  manuscripts  in  his  will.  This  signifies  nothing. 
So  far  as  known  to  posterity  the  other  dramatists  of  the  period  had 
no  libraries,  and  they  certainly  did  not  bequeath  their  manuscripts 
as  precious  relics.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Elizabethan  dramatists 
did  not  own  their  own  writings,  they  were  written  to  be  represented 
on  the  stage  and  were  sold  to  the  theatrical  managers.  A  play  that 
was    not  accepted    was    not  published;  it  was  a  complete    failure. 
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Poubtless  there  were  exceptions;  but  this  was  the  rule.  Moreovert 
neither  these  dramatists  themselves  nor  any  class  of  the  public,res:arded 
dramatic  writings  as  serious  literary  productions.  Ben  Jonson  was  ridi- 
culed for  affixing  to  an  edition  of  his  dramas  the  pompous  title  of 
** works."  They  were  regarded  as  "plays"  written  and  acted  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public,  having  only  an  ephemeral  interest  and  val* 
ue.  Spencer's  Faerie  Queen  would  live  through  the  ages;  but  as  the 
public  then  soon  tired  of  old  plays  and  continually  demanded  new  ones» 
so  the  public  of  the  future  would  do  the  same.  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

Finally  we  are  told  that  Shakespeare's  social  position  and  his 
status  as  a  professional  actor,  made  him  "a  vagabond  by  statute,"  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  associate  or  become  acquainted  with 
the  higher  grades  of  society,  and  that,  therefore,  the  actor  could  not 
have  portrayed  the  habits  and  customs  of  kings  and  nobles  as  the  au- 
thor did.  These  statements  are  as  misleading  as  the  others.  Statutes 
do  not  always  reflect  public  opinion  or  indicate  actual  conditions. 
If  they  did,  we  would  believe  that  intoxicating  liquors  can  not  be  had 
in  the  prohibition  States  of  Maine  and  Kansas.  But,  as  Dr.  Doran  says, 
**The  celebrated  statute  of  1572  does  not  declare  players  to  be  'rogues 
and  vagabonds.'  It  simply  threatens  to  treat  as  such,  all  acting  com- 
panies who  presume  to  set  up  their  stage  without  the  license  of  *two 
justices  of  the  peace'  at  least.  This  was  rather  to  protect  the  art  than 
to  insult  the  artists;  and  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  publication  of 
this  statute,  Elizabeth  granted  the  first  royal  patent  conceded  in  Eng- 
land to  actors — that  of  1576.  By  this  authority  Lord  Leicester's  ser- 
vants were  empowered  to  produce  such  plays  as  seemed  good  to  them, 'as 
weir  says  the  Queen,  'for  the  recreation  of  our  loving  subjects  as  for  our 
solace  and  pleasure,  when  we  shall  think  good  to  see  them  I  Sovereign 
could  scarcely  pay  a  more  graceful  compliment  to  poet  or  to  actor." 
(Annals  of  the  State,  Vol.  1,  p.  22.)  The  Queen  indeed  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  stage.  In  the  language  of  Chambers,  "What  Augustus 
said  of  Rome,  may  be  remarked  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Stage,  that  she 
found  it  brick  and  left  it  marble."  (An  apology  for  Believers,  etc.,  p. 
353,  London,  1797.)  On  one  occasion  she  was  so  pleased  with  an  actor 
that  she  ordered  an  annual  pension  of  £/2fS  to  be  paid  to  him.  The 
office  of  the  "Master  of  the  Revels"  was  established  in  1546,  and  was 
retained  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  The  amounts  that 
these  two  monarchs  spent  upon  theatrical  representations  are  simply 
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apalling  to  the  modern  mind.  Indeed  if  Elizabeth  herself  did  not 
actually  take  part  in  theatrical  representations,  her  successor,  Queen 
Anne,  wife  of  James  the  First,  certainly  did.  "She  was  both  actress 
and  manager,"  says  Dr.  Doran  (Vol.  1,  pag:e  23)  "in  the  masques  per. 
formed  at  court,  the  expenses  of  which  exceeded,  indeed  were  ordered 
not  to  be  limited  to,  ;^1000."  Warton,  in  his  History  of  English 
Poetry  (Vol.  3,  page  227,  n.  a.)  gives  an  extended  account  of  her  per- 
formances. "Who  hath  not  heard  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  an  emi- 
nent Councellour  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  famous  for  his  wisdom  in 
matters  of  State,  and  more  for  his  piety  in  advancing  the  Gospel  ? 
Yet  this  was  the  man  who  procured  the  Queen  to  entertain  players  for 
her  Servants;  and  to  give  them  wages  as  in  a  just  vocation.  And 
would  he  ever  have  done  this,  being  so  religious  a  man,  if  he  had 
thought  the  plays  profane;  being  so  great  a  statesman,  if  inconvenient 
to  the  State  ?  And  now,  methinks,  I  have  said  enough  in  defence  of 
plays."  (Theatrum  Redivivum  by  Sir  Richard  Baker,  1662.)  The 
Court  set  the  fashion;  all  classes  of  society  followed  it.  Theatrical 
representations  were  continually  given  at  the  universities,  at  the 
smaller  schools,  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  at  the  private  houses  of  great 
families.  Schlegll  in  his  History  of  Dramatic  Literature,  p.  449  (Bohn's 
Library)  says,  "The  predilection  for  the  theatre  was  so  great,  that  in 
a  period  of  sixty  years  during  this,  Elizabeth's,  and  the  following 
reign,  seventeen  play  houses  were  built  or  fitted  up  in  London." 
Chambers,  in  the  work  above  cited,  enumerates,  p.  392,  fifteen  licensed 
companies  of  actors.  It  has  been  estimated  that  not  one  in  fifty  of  the 
plays  of  the  Elizabethan  period  has  come  down  to  us.  If  so,  thousands 
must  have  been  written,  for  some  hundreds  have  survived.  Drake  in 
his  monumental  work  "Shakespeare  and  His  Times,"  p.  328,  gives  a 
list  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  "minor  poets,"  nearly  all  of  whom 
wrote  plays,  who  flourished  during  the  age  of  Shakespeare.  The 
theatre  was  the  "rage;"  and  while,  undoubtedly,  the  dramatic  author 
was  not  then  held  in  the  esteem  he  is  to-day,  nevertheless  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  not  a  disgrace  to  be  known  as  the  author  of  plays.  Doctors 
of  divinity  and  of  medicine,  the  bar  and  the  bench,  the  peer  and  the 
artizan  were  all  represented  among  the  dramatic  poets.  Neither  was 
the  actor  such  an  inferior  personage.  Most  of  the  professional  drama- 
tists were  also  actors.  The  fact  that  Ben  Jonson,the  son  of  a  brick-lay- 
er, was  an  actor,  certainly  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  on  terms  of 
social  intimacy  with  persons  in  high  position.     These  actors  frequent  * 
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ly  appeared  before  the  court,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  and 
this  necessarily  brougfht  about  some  sort  of  personal  acquaintance,  es- 
pecially in  cases  where  these  actors  were  also  the  authors  of  the  plays 
produced.  This  fact  also  explains  how  Shakespeare  acquired  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  customs  of  the  court  and  the  nobility.  It  is  said  that  the 
French  prestidigitator  Houdin  could  pass  through  a  room  containing  a 
large  library,  and  after  one  glance  around  could  repeat  the  titles  of  all 
the  books  and  tell  their  relative  positions  on  the  shelves.  Could  the 
greatest  portrayer  of  human  nature  that  has  ever  lived  have  appeared 
many  times  as  an  actor  at  the  court  and  at  private  houses,  without 
learning  something  about  the  habits  and  customs  of  his  audiences?  It 
may  be  added,  that,  if  it  is  regarded  as  strange  how  Shakespeare  ac" 
quired  his  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the  higher  grades  of  society, 
the  same  puzzle  is  presented  in  regard  to  most  of  the  other  professional 
dramatists  of  the  period,  a  majority  of  whom  were  from  very  humble 
walks  of  life. 

Besides  following  the  "syndicate  theory"  of  authorship,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards differs  from  the  Baconians  in  another  particular.  He  thinks  the 
plays  were  written  for  ''posterity"  and  for  "private  reading."  The  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  plays  themselves  affords  a  complete  answer  to 
these  propositions.  Besides,  the  First  Folio  contains  a  list  of  actors 
(embracing  a  large  number  of  the  chief  performers  of  the  time,)  who 
assisted  in  their  production,  and  many  of  the  plays  as  therein  publish* 
ed  were  manifestly  printed  from  the  actor's  copy,  the  names  of  the  ac- 
tors, through  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  printers,  being  sometimes 
given  instead  of  the  dramatis  personae. 

A  word  as  to  Bacon.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Bacon's  chief  fame  to-day  rests  upon  the  theory  of  his  having  had  some 
connection  with  Shakespearerian  dramas.  Perhaps  there  are  not  a 
dozen  persons  living,  outside  of  professed  Baconians  searching  for  "par- 
allelisms," who  can  boast  of  having  read  his  philosophical  works.Dr.  Jno. 
W.  Draper  voices  the  opinion  that  has  always  been  entertained  by  scien- 
tists and  philosophers  when  he  states  (Conflict  Between  Religion  and 
Science,  p.  233,)  "In  Christian  Europe  there  had  not  been  a  cultivator 
of  mechanical  philosophy  until  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  was  bom  A. 
D.  1452.  To  him,  and  not  to  Lord  Bacon,  must  be  attributed  the  ranais- 
sance  of  science.  Bacon  was  not  only  ignorant  of  mathematics  but 
deprecated  its  application  to  physical  inquiries.  He  contemptously 
rejected  the  Corpemican  system,   alleging  absurd  objections  to  it. 
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While  Galileo  was  on  the  brink  of  his  telescopic  discoveries,  Bacon  was 
publishing:  doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  instruments  of  scientific  inves- 
tigations. To  inscribe  the  inductive  method  to  him  is  to  igrnore  his- 
tory. His  fanciful  philosophical  sugrgestions  have  never  been  of  the 
sligfhtest  practical  use.  No  one  has  ever  thoug:ht  of  employing  them. 
Except  among  English  readers  his  name  is  almost  unknown.*'  See  also 
ptissim  "The  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe"  by  the  same  author. 
Lecky,  in  his  '^Rationalism  in  Europe,"  vol.  1,  p.  292,  n.,  says,  '*The 
age  of  Bacon  was  certainly  not  as  benighted  and  ignorant  on  scientific 
matters  as  he  always  represented  it.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  re- 
member that  it  was  the  age  of  Corpernicus,  Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  Kep" 
ler  and  Gilbert,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  one  that  was  more  distin* 
guished.  A  large  portion  of  the  scientific  revival  in  Europe  may  be 
justly  ascribed  to  these  great  men;  and  the  only  apology  that  can  be  of- 
ered  for  the  representation  of  Bacon, is,  that,  notwithstanding  his  great 
genius,  he  was  totally  unable  to  grasp  their  discoveries.  The  Copemican 
system — the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age — he  rejected  to  the  last.  The 
important  discoveries  of  Gilbert  about  the  magnet,  he  treated  not  only 
with  incredulity,  but  with  the  most  arrogant  contempt."  'Xord  Bacon, 
who  flounders  like  a  stranded  leviathan  when  he  seeks  to  explore  the 
coasts  of  physical  science,  suggests  that  toads  comes  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  water  mixed  with  mud;  to  *old  snow'  he  attributes  the  genera- 
tian  of  those  red  larvae  or  'worms'  which  are  yet  believed  by  the  un" 
learned  to  have  'snowed  down.' "  He  believed  a  lady  had  ''relieved 
him  of  warts  by  rubbing  them  with  a  rind  of  pork,  which  was  then 
hung  up,  fat  side  to  the  sun,  to  waste  vicariously  away,  carrying  his 
warts  into  non-existance  with  it."  v**The  Transit  of  Civilization," 
Edward  Eggleston.  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co.,  1901.) 

Lord  Bacon,  while  undoubtedly  a  great  man,  was  not  a  genius;  his 
was  not  the  mind  to  intutively  perceive  truth  as  soon  as  it  is  presented; 
he  could  not  "look  into  the  seeds  of  time,  and  say  which  grain  will 
grow  and  which  will  not."  He  who  asserts  that  Bacon  could  have 
been  the  author  of  Shakespearerian  dramas  is  prima  facia  under  almost 
as  great  a  burden  to  prove  it,  as  he  who  ascribes  their  authorship  to 
William  Shakespeare  of  whose  education  we  have  no  positive  knowledge, 
and  who  we  know  was  the  son  of  illiterate  parents  and  was  born  in  a 

bookless  neighborhood. 

The  positive  evidence  that  Shakespeare  was  the  author  of  the 
plajs  and  poems  which  bear  his  name  is  ample. 
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First.  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  editors  of  the  First  Folio;  of 
all  those  who  prefixed  thereto  commendatory  verses;  and,  of  all  the 
"Principal  Actors  in  all  these  Plays"  whose  names  are  there  gfiven,  and 
who  therefore  acquiescent  witnesses  of  the  facts  stated  by  the  editors, 

Heminge  and  Condell,  the  editors,  were  jointly  interested  with 
Shakespeare  in  the  Globe  theatre,  and  were  his  closest  personal  friends, 
to  whom  he  left  legracies  in  his  will.  They  announce  that  they  collect- 
ed the  plays  for  publication,  "without  ambition  either  of  self-profit  or 
fame;  only  to  keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and  fellow  alive,  as 
was  our  Shakespeare,"  that  the  plays  are  published  "absolute  in  their 
numbers  as  he  (Shakespeare)  conceived  them,  who,  as  he  was  a  happy 
imitator  of  nature  was  a  most  g^entle  expresser  of  it.  His  mind  and 
hand  went  together;  and  what  he  thought,  he  uttered  with  that  easi- 
ness, that  we  have  scarce  received  a  blot  in  his  papers."  Our  friend, 
Mr.  Edwards,  disposes  of  this  testimony  of  Heminge  and  Condell  in  a 
very  summary  manner.  They  are  "self-convicted  liars,"  and  unworthy 
of  belief,  because,  forsooth,  they  state  that  they  received  the  manu- 
scripts with  scarcely  a  blot,  and  published  them  "absolute  in  their 
numbersl"  It  may  well  be  admitted  that  their  language  is  exagger- 
ated; that  they  don't  state  the  literal  truth.  But  if  the  extravagant 
language  of  eulogy  over  a  departed  friend  stamps  every  man  who  uses  it 
as  a  liar,  then  we  must  agree  with  the  prophet  that  "all  men  are  liars." 
According  to  Edwards,  Jensen  was  also  a  liar,  and  moreover,  he  says, 
Jonson  was  paid  to  write  his  noble  tribute  to  the  "Sweet  Swan  of 
Avon,"  This  same  discovery  of  Edwards  about  the  purchase  or  bribe- 
ry of  these  witnesses  is  regarded  as  also  sufficient  to  dispose  of  Leonard 
Digges,  Hugh  Holland,  and  "I.  M."  (the  lines  signed  with  these  ini- 
tials are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  John  Marston  or  Jasper 
Mayne)  whose  testimony  as  to  Shakespeare's  title  to  the  authorship  is 
equally  conclusive  with  that  of  Heminge  and  Condell  and  Jonson. 
Jonson's  remarks  to  Drummond  in  1619,  and  his  memorandum  in  his 
Common-place  book,  though  equally  strong  as  testimony  that  Shakes- 
peare was  the  author,  are  adverse  criticisms;  and  not  formal  eulogies, 
and  Edwards  has  not  the  hardihood  to  say  that  Jonson  was  paid  in 
these  instances  also.  Neither  does  he  take  the  trouble  to  tell  us  wheth- 
er the  same  bribe  which  induced  the  learned  and  accomplished  Leon- 
ard Digges  to  give  false  testimony  in  1623,  still  held  good  in  1640, 
when  he  again  wrote  commendatory  verses  which  were  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  poems  published  in  that  year.    Or  must  we 
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believe  that  Digges  was  bribed  a  second  time?  Mr.  Edward*s  tells  us 
nothing  about  the  writers  of  the  ecomiums  prefixed  to  the  second 
Folio  of  1632;  but  he  doubtless  considers  them  also  bribed  and  purjured 
witnesses. 

In  1622  William  Basse  wrote  the  following:; 

**On  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  he  died  in  April,  1616. 

Renowned  Spencer  lye  a  thought  more  nye 

To  learned  Chaucer,  and  rare  Beaumont  lye 

A  little  nearer  Spencer,  to  make  roome 

For  Shakespeare  in  your  threefold,  fowerfold  Tombe 

To  lodgre  all  fowor  in  one  bed  make  a  shift 

Vutil  Doomesdaye,  for  hardly  will  a  fift 

Betwixt  this  day  and  that  by  Fate  be  flayne 

For  whom  your  curtaines  may  be  drawn  againe. 

If  your  precedency  in  death  doth  barre 

A  fourth  place  in  your  sacred  sepulchre 

Under  this  carved  marble  of  thine  owne, 

S  leepe,  rare  Tragoedian  Shakespeare,  sleep  alone, 

Thy  unmolested  peace,  unshared  Cave 

Possesse  as  Lord,  not  Tenant,  of  thy  g:rave. 

That  to  us  and  to  others  it  may  be 

Honor  hereafter  to  be  layde  by  thee. 

It  is  here  distinctly  afl&rmed  that  the  William  Shakespeare  who 
died  in  1616  was  the  dramatic  poet.  And  yet  Mr.  Edwards  quotes  the 
last  five  lines  beginning:  "Sleep,  rare  Trag:oedian,"  and,  omitting:  to 
quote  the  preceding:  lines,  comments  as  follows:  * 'Certainly  there  is  no 
lig:ht  here  on  the  authorship  of  the  plays.  'Trag:edian'  is  the  appella- 
tion of  a  trag:ic  actor,  (as  /.  g.  the  tragedian  Booth.)  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Basse  meant  anything:  more  than  a  compliment 
to  the  departed  player."  Mr.  Edwards  can  hardly  claim  that  his  g:ar- 
bling  here  was  unintentional.  It  is  manifest  that  he  deliberately  in- 
tended to  deceive  his  readers,  for  he  refers  to  the  very  page  of  Ingle- 
by's  "Centurie  of  Pray se"  where  the  full  quotation  as  above  given,  is 
contained.  Mr.  Edwards  also  fails  to  perceive  that  his  own  comment 
belies  the  title  of  his  book,  since  the  name  of  the  ''player"  from  Strat- 
ford is  spelled  "Shakespeare"  and  not  "Shaksper." 

Third.  We  have  the  overwhelming  testimony  of^Ben  Jonson,  not 
only  given  in  the  First  Folio,  but  in  his  "Discoveries."    He  there  says. 
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**I  remember  the  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  an  honor  to 
Shakespeare,  that  in  his  writing  (whatsoever  he  penned)  he  never  blot 
ted  out  a  line.  My  answer  hath  been,  would  he  had  blotted  out  a  thou 
sand.  Which  they  thougrht  a  malevolent  speech.  I  had  not  told  pos" 
terity  this,  but  for  their  ignorance,  who  chose  that  circumstance  ta 
commend  their  friend  by,  wherein  he  most  faulted;  and  to  justify  my 
own  candor;  for  I  love  the  man,  and  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side 
of  idolitry,  as  much  as  any.  He  was  (indeed)  honest,  and  of  an  open 
and  free  nature;  had  an  excellent  phantasy, brave  notions  and  gentle  ex- 
pressions." Now  who  were  these  players  who  talked  thus  with  Jonson? 
They  were  Shakespeare's  as  well  as  Jonson's  daily  companions.  And 
of  whom  were  they  talking?  Why,  of  the  author  of  the  plays,  their 
fellow  actor,  who  wrote  with  such  extraordinary  facility!  Could  testi" 
mony  be  more  conclusive?  And  can  we  imgaine  any  persons  then  liv 
ing  who  would  be  more  conversant  with  the  facts? 

Suppose  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  plays  were  to 
be  answered  after  the  manner  of  the  Spiritualists  by  summoning  wit* 
nesses  from  the  dead,  whose  spirits  would  we  wish  called?  Beyond  all 
question  we  would  say  "call  up  Ben  Jonson  and  the  Players."  Well,  here 
we  have  their  testimony  written  out  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  Common-place 
book  wherein  he  jotted  down  memoranda  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and 
which  was  first  published  to  the  world  after  his  death.  Could  they 
say  it  better  if  they  came  back  from  the  shades? 

Fourth.  Robert  Greene's  often  quoted  complaint,  **for  there  is  an 
upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his  Tygers  heart 
wrapped  in  a  Player's  hide,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bumbast  out 
a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you;  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes  f  ac 
totem,  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  countrie  *  * 
*  *  Seeke  you  better  Maisters;  for  it  is  a  pittie  men  of  such  rare 
witts,  should  be  subject  to  the  pleasures  of  such  rude  groomes."  In 
efifect,  Greene  says,  "fellow  dramatists,  seek  other  masters,  don't  sell 
your  works  to  the  theatrical  proprietor  Shakespeare  who  re-writes  them 
and  issues  them  as  his  own, thus  beautifying  himself  with  our  feathers. ''^ 
We  noted  above  the  fact  that  Henslowe's  account  books  for  his  theatres 
(usually  called  his  Diary)  show  his  custom  of  continually  having  plays 
re-written  by  poets  who  were  not  the  authors  of  the  originals,  and  the 
probability  that  the  same  custom  prevailed  at  the  Globe  and  Block* 
friars  of  which  Heminge  and  Shakespeare  were  the  chief  proprietors^ 
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iiitiat  be  accepted  as  a  practical  confirmation  of 

rj^  befcMfe  obsonredt  it  makes  little  practical  difference 

lUlilUifS  of  the  orifirinal  compositions  which  were  pur- 

€tete  or  the  Blockfriars  manai? ement.    This  matter 

to  those  who  look  up  ^^soorces  of  the  plots'* 

piliesied  of  the  prisrinals,  the  j  would  have  the  same  value 

M  ShakMpeare  as  North's  Plutarch  or  Holinshed's 

#Qier.    It  is  of.  some  interest,  of  course,  to  see  the 

^%q|^  which  Shakespeare  worked;  but,  after  all,  our  in* 

ii  him  and  in  the  work  as  finished  by  him.    It  is  well 

ilMMit  the  marble  quarry  and  the  laborer  working  in 

||(Wlilj>tiott  is  reserved  for  the  sculptor  who  impresses  his 

material,  and  erects  out  of  it  pillars  and  monu* 
or  beauty. 

fetum  from  Patnassus,"  printed  in  1606,  enumerates 

m  dMen  or  more  of  the  principal  contemporary  poets,  in- 

8hake8peare,as  the  author  of  **Adonis'  Love"  and  ^%u- 

tt  act  4»  scene  2,  Burbage  and  Kempe,  the  two  most 
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Will  Kemp,  if  we  can  entertain  these  scholars  at  a 
he  well,  they  have  oftentimes  a  srood  conceit  in  a  part. 

tene  indeede,  honest  Dick,  but  the  slaves  are  some* 
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Bur.     It's  a  shrewd  fellow  indeed — 


Our  ' 'fellow  Shakespeare,"  our  fellow  actor,  is  a  shrewd  fellow;  he 
can  pen  a  part,  and  put  all  the  University  men  downl  Could  testimo- 
ny be  more  positive  in  its  character,  more  conclusive  in  its  effect? 

The  above  are  facts  which  we  know.  But  the  Baconians  reject 
them  because  we  do  not  know  how  Shakespeare  acquired  the  knowl* 
edge  necessary  to  enable  him  to  be  the  author  of  such  worksl  What 
we  know  is  to  them  of  no  consequence  1  What  we  do  not  know  is  of 
supreme  importance!  In  what  other  path  of  human  investigation 
would  such  a  dictum  be  tolerated  for  an  instant? 

Besides  the  facts  tending:  directly  to  demonstrate  Shakespeare's 
rigfht  to  the  authorship,  (indeed  may  we  not  say,  positively  demon" 
strating:  it,)  there  is  a  gredit  mass  of  evidence  of  a  negfative  character 
almost  equally  strong:  in  its  probative  efifect.  The  dramatists  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  while  doubtless  having:  some  animosities  and  jeal" 
ousies,  were,  as  a  rule,  sincere  admirers  of  one  another.  Frequently 
plays  were  produced  which  were  the  joint  productions  of  three  or  more 
working:  tog:ether.  Their  complimentary  allusions  and  addresses  to 
one  another  are  numerous.  Among:  them  all  none  is  more  often  men- 
tioned than  Shakespeare.  Can  we  imagine  that  all  their  compliments 
were  addressed  to  a  mere  nom  de  plume?  Or,  if  these  grand  plays 
which  they  admired  so  much,  were  the  production  of  a  stranger  to  this 
brotherly  band  of  literary  workers,  would  they  not  have  made  some 
reference  to  this  **great  unknown"  whose  name  was  in  ever}^  one'a 
mouth,  and  who  yet  was  unknown  to  them?  But  the  mighty  temple 
of  fame  which  they  erected  is  dedicated  to  "William  Shakespeare"  and 
to  no  unknown  god.  Can  any  one  read  the  hundred  and  twenty  pages 
of  contemporary  eulogy  collected  in  *'The  Centurie  of  Prayse"  and  be" 
lieve  it  was  all  addressed  to  a  literary  pseudonym?  Where  all  the  dedi- 
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cations  and  addresses  Ad  Gulielmum  Shakespeare"  to  Master  W. 
Shakespeare,  and,  above  all,  the  frequent  allusion  to  *'Will"  Shakes- 
peare, references  to  a  mere  pen  name  and  nothing:  more?  In  1612,  John 
Webster  published  his  ** White  Devil"  with  an  address  '*To  the  reader" 
in  which  occurs  the  following  sentence,  "Detraction  is  the  sworn  friend 
to  igfnorance;  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  ever  truly  cherisht  my  good 
opinion  of  other  men's  worthy  labours,  especially  of  that  full  and 
heightened  stile  of  Maister  Chapman,  the  labor'd  and  understanding 
workes  of  Maister  Johnson,  the  no  less  worthy  composures  of  the  both 
worthily  excellent  Maister  Beaumont  and  Maister  Fletcher;  and  lastly 
(without  wrong  last  to  be  named,)  the  right  happy  and  copious  indus" 
try  of  M.  Shake-speare,  M.  Decker,  and  M.  Heywood,  wishing  what  I 
write  may  be  read  by  their  light;  protesting  that  in  the  strength  of 
mine  own  judgment,  I  know  them  so  worthy  that  though  I  rest  silent 
in  my  own  worke,  yet  to  most  of  theirs,"  etc.  Upon  strict  analysis 
Webster  states  here  only  that  he  knows  the  works  or  labors  of  these 
authors  are  "so  worthy;"  but  we  know  from  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  Decker  and  Heywood,  hav- 
ing written  plays  in  conjunction  with  them;  and  the  probability  there- 
fore is  that  he  was  also  personally  acquainted  with  Shakespeare,  since 
he  describes  the  three  of  them  as  having  the  same  literary  habits. 

In  1615  Edmond  Howes  published  Stowe's  Annals,  "Continued  and 
augmented  with  matters  forreyne  and  domestique,  aincient  and  mod" 
erne,  unto  the  end  of  this  present  year  1614,"  in  which  he  says.  "Our 
modem  and  present  excellent  poets,  which  worthily  flourish  in  their 
owne  workes,  and  all  of  them  in  my  owne  knowledge,  lived  together  in 
this  Queene's  reigne;  according  to  their  prirorities,  as  near  as  I  could  I 
have  orderly  set  downe  viz: — "George  Gascoigne,  esquire — Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  knight — M.  Willi  Shakespeare,  gentlemen,"  etc.,  etc.,  giving 
altogether  twentyseven  authors.  Certainly,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
writer,  Mr.  Willi  Shakespeare  was  a  person,  and  not  a  literary  nom  de 
plume,  and  was  a  different  person  from  Francis  Bacon.  Whether 
Howes  means  to  say  that  of  his  "own  knowledge"  he  was  acquainted 
with  these  authors  or  merely  with  their  works  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  tell  with  certainty.     But  what  difference  does  it  make? 

Shakespeare  died  in  1616.  He  was  survived,  say  during  a  period 
of  thirty-five  years,  by  many  contemporaries,  fellow  actors  and  dra- 
matists who  knew  him  well  and  who  must  certainly  have  known  the 
truth  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  both  plays  and  poems.    During 
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this  period  two  folio  editions  of  his  complete  dramatic  works  and  sev* 
eral  quartos  of  his  sing^le  plays  were  issued  from  London  printing* 
houses,  and  their  authorship  assigned  to  William  Shakespeare  of  Strat* 
ford-on-Avon,  and  no  whisper  is  detected  to  the  contrary. 

In  1620  John  Taylor  the  "Water  Poet,"  published  his   "Praise  of 
Hemp-seed"  in  which  occurs  the  following  lines: 

In  paper,  many  a  Poet  now  survives 

Or  else  their  lines  had  perished  with  their  lives. 

Old  Chaucer,  Grower  and  Sir  Thomas  More, 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  the  Lawrell  wore, 

Spencer  and  Shakespeare  did  in  art  excell. 


Forgetfulness  their  workes  would  over  run 

But  that  in  paper  they  immortally 

Doe  live  in  spight  of  death,  and  cannot  die. 
Taylor  here  distinctly   affirms   that   Shakespeare   "the  poet"  was 
dead  in  1620.    Is  it  possible  that  he  had  in  mind  any  other  person  than 
"the  man  of  Stratford?" 

The  inscription  on  the  tablet  under  Shakespeare's  bust  at  Strat- 
ford affirms  that  he  was  an  author.  The  bust  was  certainly  there 
prior  to  1623,  and,  though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  as  to  when  the 
inscription  was  cut,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  usual  course  obtained  in  this  case,  and  that  the  in- 
scription was  cut  at  the  time  the  monument  was  erected.  The  rule 
of  law  that  events  will  be  presumed  to  have  happened  according  to  the 
usual  course  that  obtains  in  reference  to  sueh  events,  is  a  sound  one. 
In  1643,  Sir  Richard  Baker  in  his  "Chronicle  of  the  Kings"  gave  a 
list  of  the  men  of  note  of  Elizabeth's  time,  saying  "For  writers  of 
plays,  and  such  as  have  been  players  themselves,  William  Shakespeare 
and  Benjamin  Jonson  have  especially  left  their  names  remembered  to 
posterity." 

About  the  same  year  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  Thomas  Puller 
began  collecting  materials  for  his  "Worthies  of  England."  He  prob- 
ably met,  certainly  could  have  met  and  known,  many  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  Shakespeare.  Had  there  at  that  time  been  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  pseudonymous  authorship  for  the  plays  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  heard  of  it.  But  he  evidently  never  did.  Whether  we 
accept  literally  his  statement  that  he  "beheld  many  wit-combits"  be- 
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tween  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  or  not,  makes  little  difference. 
Thougfh  he  himslf  was  probably  never  present  on  such  occasions,  he  at 
least  believed  from  what  he  learned  from  others  that  such  combats  had 
taken  place.  Likewise  all  the  other  anecdotes  that  have  come  down 
to  us  connecting  Shakespeare  with  literature,  whether  they  are  true  in 
their  details  or  not,  tend  to  prove  that  he  was  the  author  that  the 
world  believed  him  to  be.  Unless,  indeed,  we  assume  that  these  anec- 
dotes were  manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth  in  subsequent  ages — but 
they  antedate  by  a  century  at  least  the  period  of  the  literary  forger, 
and,  by  nearly  two  centuries,  this  precious  Bacon-Shakespeare  contro- 
versy. 

While  there  is  room  foi  doubt  as  to  whether  the  motto  Non  Sanz 
Droict  ought  justly  to  have  been  placed  on  John  Shakespeare's  coat  of 
arms,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  placing  it  upon  the 
dramatic  productions  of  William  Shakespeare. 

It  remains  that  we  should  speak  more  particularly  in  regard  to  our 
author  Mr.  Edwards.  We  have  already  mentioned  one  instance  (in  his 
extract  from  Basse)  of  a  garbled  quotation.  We  are  constrained  to 
add  that  we  have  noticed  one  other  case  in  which  it  seems  clear  that 
Mr.  Edwards  attempts  to  deceive,  or  at  least  give  a  false  impression 
to  his  readers  by  a  suppression  of  facts.  He  says  **We  read  of  Beau- 
mont, Fletcher,  Jonson,  Seldon,  Donne,  Carew  and  others  (frequenting 
the  Mermaid  Club,)  but  not  of  Shakespeare  or  Shaksper;  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  of,  or  probability  of,  William  Shaksper  having  had  en- 
trance to  the  Mermaid.  His  despised  profession  would  cut  him  off 
from  that  companionship.  As  well  might  a  tumbler,  or  Savoyard 
bear-ward,  seek  admittance  to  the  Manhattan  Club."  Now  Mr.  Ed- 
wards certainly  must  have  known,  when  he  wrote  this,  that  Jonson  and 
Shakespeare  were  of  the  same  profession,  and  that  if  this  profession 
was  of  itself  a  bar  in  the  one  case  it  would  be  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Edwards  devotes  many  pages  to  prove  that  the  works  of 
**William  Shakespeare"  were  not  highly  esteemed  by  his  contempora- 
ries, delightfully  unconscious  that  he  is  thus  giving  an  explanation  for 
the  meagemess  of  the  details  concerning  the  poet's  life  which  have 
come  down  to  posterity.  For  surely  it  cannot  be  expected  that  people 
who  care  little  about  the  author's  works  would  trouble  themselves 
greatly  about  his  personality. 

Our  author  makes  much  of  Ben  Jonaon's  statement  to  Drummond, 
ia  1619«  that  Shakespeare  ' 'lacked  art**  and  was  ignorant  of  geography 
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in  giving  Bohemia  a  seacoast.  But  apparently  he  fails  to  perceive  that 
Jonson  was  refering  to  Shakespeare  as  a  poet  and  not  as  an  actor;  and 
not  that  this  conversation  tends  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  poet  and 
the  actor  were  one  and  the  same  person.  Likewise  in  reference  to 
Jonson's  remarks  in  his  **Discoveries"  (which  we  have  above  quoted  at 
length)  Edwards  says  that  they  refer  to  the  player  and  not  the  author 
and  that  they  are  in  effect  a  declaration  that  "Shaksper  talked  too 
much,  and  by  his  blundering  and  chattering  made  himself  a  laughing 
stock."  But  Jonson  is  not  speaking  of  "too  much  talking"  but  of  too 
heavy  writing:  he  gives  his  opinion  that  Shakespeare  ought  to  have 
polished  up  his  compositions,  and  \blotted  out  a  thousand  lines." 
Again,  Edwards  thinks  that  Jonson  refers  to  "Shaksper"  as  a  ''Poet- 
Ape,"  apparently  being  utterly  oblivious  of  the  necessary  conclusion 
that  "Shaksper"  even  if  a  "poet"ape,"  who  ought  to  have  blotted  out 
so  many  of  his  lines,  was  nevertheless,  by  Mr.  Edwards'  own  deduc- 
tions, an  author,  even  one  of  no  great  merit.  Yet-later  on  his  book-he 
devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  proving  that  "Shaksper"  could  not  write- 
even  his  own  namel  This  remarkable  inability  to  comprehend  the  nec- 
essary efifect  of  his  own  argument  is  apparent  throughout  Mr.  Edwards' 
whole  book.  On  page  316  he  states,  "It  is  conceivable  that  survivors 
of  the  band  of  authors  who  had  written  between  1593  and  1698  under 
the  common  soubriquet  of  "William  Shakespeare,"  who  were  living  in 
1623,  were  not  unwilling  to  assist  in  the  publication,  though  still  con- 
cealing their  authorship,  for  the  odium  attached  to  -play-writing  was  as 
great  in  1623  as  it  had  been  a  score  o/yeafs  before J*^  (The  italics  are  Ed- 
wards's,) and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  more  effectually  con- 
ceal their  identity  this  "band"  or  some  other  person  or  persons,  paid 
Johnson,  Digges,  and  the  others  to  bear  false  witness  as  to  the  author* 
shipl  He  feels  confident,  (p.  314)  that  in  1623  there  was  at  hand  some 
one  "to  point  out  unerringly  what  were  the  true  Shakespearean  plays." 
Afterwards,  on  page  357,  he  gives  his  adherence  to  the  opinion  of 
commentators  who  assert  that  the  Folio  of  1623  was  published  without 
any  editorial  supervision  whatever!  Consistency  is  not  one  of  Mr. 
Edwards'  strong  points.  One  of  his  favorite  methods  of  argument  is 
to  state  that  Richard  Grant  White  or  Halliwell-Phillipps  "admits"  or 
"concedes"  so-and-so;  and  he  then  accepts  this  "admission"  or  "conces- 
sion," as  establishing  the  fact;  but  elsewhere  he  ridicules  and  abuses 
these  same  authors  for  making  statements  unsupported  by  evidence. 
In  other  words,  wherever  these  "eminent  Shakespearians"  (to  use  Ed- 
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OPENING  A  NEW    PARALLEL    BEFORE    SHAKESPEAREAN 

RAMPARTS. 

The  Biliteral  Cypher  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon:  Discovered  in  His  Works 
and  Deciphered  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Welles  Gallup,  Third  Edition^  De- 
tto^^  Howard  Publishing'  Company;  London^  Gay  &  Bird. 

It  is  written,  that  once  upon  a  time  when  the  great  Caliph  Musta- 
pha  sat  squatting  on  the  sacred  carpet,  a  messenger  prostrated  himself 
before  the  carpet  and  said,  **Great  and  illustrious  Caliph.  Thy  vile 
dog  of  a  servant  brings  tidings  that  thy  enemy  Mesrour  with  his  vast 
army,  thunders  at  thy  city's  outer  gates,"  *'Let  him  instantly  be  boil- 
ed in  oil:  let  his  captains  be  bastinadoed  continuously  for  thirty  moons, 
day  and  night,  and  their  heads  thereafter  be  cut  off  and  thrown  to  the 
dogs,  and  let  every  mother's  son  of  the  soldiery  be  put  to  the  sword, 
before  the  rising  of  the  moon,"  said  the  great  Caliph.  "It  is  done,  O 
Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,"  said  the  messenger,  crawling  backward 
on  his  belly  from  the  presence.  A  moment  more,  and  another  messen- 
ger lay  on  his  face  before  the  great  Caliph  Mustapha.  "Most  mighty 
and  puissant  Caliph,  Commander  of  the  Faithful  and  Sustainer  of  the 
Universe,  thy  contemptible  cur  of  a  slave  brings  tidings  that  that  low 
bom  son  of  a  bastard  thy  enemy  Mesrour  with  his  vast  army  has  en- 
tered the  main  portals  of  thy  city  and  his  army  is  rushing  toward  thy 
sacred  palace,"  "Let  him  be  torn  asunder  by  four  black  horses,  one 
going  East,  and  another  West,  another  North,  and  another  South,  and 
let  his  wives  be  put  into  sacks  and  thrown  to  the  fishes;  let  his  sons  be 
run  through  with  pikes  and  his  daughters  sold  as  slaves  to  the  sons  of 
the  Gaiours,"  said  Mustapha  the  Great.  "It  is  done,thou  sublime  Cousin 
of  the  Stars,  whose  word  compells  the  world  and  whose  lightest  breath 
moves  Heavens,"  said  the  messenger,  crawling  backward  on  his  belly 
from  the  presence.  Scarcely  had  he  backwarded  to  the  portals,  when 
a  third  messenger  lay  on  his  face  before  the  great  Caliph  Mustapha,  "O, 
majestic  Sovereign  and  Son  of  the  Prophet,  Compeller  of  the  Clouds, 
whose  least  whisper  commands  the  four  winds  of  Heaven  to  blow  back* 
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iJiinMr  hastookeii  down  thj  palace  ffates  mnd^ 

Pil  liH^^        imsaaflrea  of  thy  sacred  apartmeitis,** 

led  a&d  Itia  entrails  thrown  to  the  dogrs  before 

lei  hk  bod/  be  cat  into  ten  thousand  pieces,  and** 

fi^iMiOfUiced  by  the  irreat  Caliph  Mustapha  was  never 

ftere  a  vast  mob  of  soldiery  filled  the  sacred  apart* 

flaiUbMr  dmeter  lopped  off  the  irreat  Caliph  M ns- 

^  ftom  the  ffreat  Caliph  Mustapha  to  the  orthodox 

bttt  all  the  same  it  is  not  always  well  to  content  onesr 

imeselves  against  ones  enemies  only  by  irades  only. 

wsmld  be  mnch  too  f ar-fetchedl  .  But  we  have  been  so 

bombarded  for  half-a~century  or  so  without 

command  our  bombarders  to  be  summarily  dealt 

it  miiirht  be  well  to  send  the  en^rineers  to  ascertain 

it  has  reduced  any  of  our  outer  works,  even  at  the 

.recognition  of  a  possible  approach  of  danger. 

three  revolutions  of  this  planet  around  the  cen- 

|E||e  Baconian  janizaries  have  opened  a  new  parallel  be- 

parapets.    Before  all  earlier  parallels  the  othodox 

voUeys.    We  overlooked  Delia  Bacon:  smiled  at 

"^llflieied  at  Donnelly;  scolded  at  Edwin  Reed;  sniffed  at 

to  parley;  laughed  Owen,  with  his  machine  guns  to 

led  ourselves  with  turning  our  search  lights  upon  W. 

piSfW  approacheth  Mrs.   Rebecca  Wells  Gallup,  who  ^ 

functus  officio,  ancTlays  it  down  that  Lord 
11  birth,  privatelv  recognized,  and  so  at  liberty  not 

but  to  say  what  he  liked  in  them. 

lioTfan  has  long  since  marvelled  why,  although  one 

.^  ftrst  proclamation  on  ascending  the  throne  was 

on  or  State,  or  of  the  government  of  the  Com* 

iwtbe  handled  or  treated**  in  stage  plays, — the 

i^Gincerned  themselves  habitually  and  directly  with 

ted  on  the  disposition  of  consecrated  Kings,  de* 

j|  9i(Mtiatch*s  crown  Death  kept  its  court,  that  a  pin- 

JEbjhdty  itself;  that  it  was  the  heretic  who  lighted 

itiffiEtied  therein;  portrayed  an  Heir-apparent  con* 

jil^  pnrsetakers  and  knights  of  the  road,  and,  in 
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short,  spared  nothing:  either  of  affairs  of  Religion  or  State!  Dr.  Mor- 
gan, indeed,  could  only  explain  these  things  by  suggesting  that  Shakes- 
peare had  what  coarse  Tammany  people  call  a  "pull;"  but  now  comes 
Mrs.  Gallup  and  explains  that  this  "pull"  was  the  strongest  that  ever 
could  have  been  devised, — the  "pull"  of  Royal  birth  I  (Though  even 
then,  this  writer  cannot  see  why  the  Queen  should  have  permitted  her 
edict  to  be  flouted  under  her  very  nose.) 

Let  us  remember  the  great  Caliph  Mustapha  and  be  discreet  I  Let 
us  recapitulate  the  items  of  the  cold  claim  that  Francis,  Lord  Bacon, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  legitimately  born  and  in  the  di- 
rect line  of  the  Kings  of  England;  that  he  should  rightly  have  suc- 
ceeded his  mother,  the  Queen,  as  King  of  England;  but  that  he  delib" 
erately  chose  or  was  forced  to  waive,or  sleep  upon  his  rights,  and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  burying  his  secret  in  the  form  of  cyphers  in  the  lit- 
eratures we  were  wont  to  foolishly  and  fondly  nominate  respectively 
"Shakespeare,"  "Marlowe,"  "Spencer,"  "Burton's  Anatomy  on  Melan- 
choly," "Jonson,"  "Peek,"  "Green,"  "DeFoe,"  etall 

To  refuse  to  announce  to  our  masters  and  caliphs  this  Royal  ap" 
proach,  would  be  to  omit  an  item  in  the  history  of  Shakespearean  con" 
troversy.  It  is  part  of  the  narrative;  a  condition,  even  if  it  be  a  theory! 
Therefore,  just  as  we  have  chronicled  Ireland,  Cunningham,  "the  old 
Corrector."  Dr.  Furnival,  and  all  the  other  Shakespearean  vicissitudes 
and  calamities,  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  duties  did  we  refuse  to 
chronicle  this  present  threat;  that  we  ourselves  believe  it  an  Ignis 
Fatuuisy  would  be  no  warrant  for  such  a  dereliction  as  historians  and 
keepers  of  the  record. 

For  this  latest  parallel,  a  courageous  and  (we  are  sure,)  conscienti- 
ous, lady,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Wells  Gallup,  stands  sponser. 

With  Mrs.  Gallup's  initial  propositions  no  fault  can  be  found.  We 
do  not  laugh  to  scorn,  she  says,  the  statement  of  astronomers  that  they 
have  discovered  a  new  planet  in  Perseus,  because  we  are  not  ourselves 
astronomers,  or  possess  no  access  to  the  highest  power  telescopes.  Nor 
do  we  refuse  to  accept  translations  of  Egyptian  hieroglypics  because 
we  ourselves  are  not  Egyptiologists  and  cannot  translate  them  for 
ourselves.  Good  faith  is  always  presumed  unless  there  is  a  reason  why 
it  ought  not  to  be.  Your  opinion,  my  opinion,  anybody's  opinion,  is 
the  measure  of  your,  my,  his,  knowledge  and  opportunities.  If  a  man's 
knowledge  is  extensive  and  accurate;  if  his  opportunities  are  ample 
and  his  industry  undoubted,  his,  opinions  are  entitled  to  consideration. 
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I  have  spent  seven  years  in  investigfation  of  the  Biblical  Cipher;  have 
those  who  refuse  to  accept  my  discoveries  spent  seven  days  or  seven 
hours  or  seven  minutes  in  their  examination?  I  have  to  confess  to  ma«> 
ture  years  and  to  no  little  experience  in  educational  work,  preliminary 
and  preparatory  to  which  was  quite  a  thoroug^h  course  of  educational 
training:  in  our  own  country,  supplemented  by  a  considerable  period  of 
study  in  France  and  Germany." 

**Lonfi:  before  I  had  more  than  a  passing:  and  superficial  knowledg^e 
of  Bacon's  biliteral  cipher,  I  had  observed  what  all  careful  students  of 
Elizabethan  literature  have  noted  and  remarked  upon  in  the  origrinal 
editions,  that  the  Italic  letters  in  some  of  the  books,  were  in  two  or 
more  forms.  Later,  when  an  origfinal  De  Augrmentis  came  into  my 
hands,  I  saw  there  was  a  clear  explanation  and  elaborate  illustration 
of  a  cipher  that  required  simply  a  biformed  alphabet.  Bacon  there 
speaks  of  the  time  of  its  invention  as  in  his  youthful  days  while  in 
Paris.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  his  ** Advancement  of  I<eaming:"  pub- 
lished in  1605,  with  a  hint  of  its  importance.  This  was  twenty-five 
years  after  its  invention.  Eigrhteen  years  later  still,  in  1623, we  find  it 
fully  elaborated,  at  no  small  cost  and  pains,  thus  still  further  emphasi- 
sing: its  value  after  forty-three  years  of  time.  These  facts,  in  them- 
selves would  sug:g:est  that  the  origrinator  had  tested  its  possibilities. 

**Spurred  on  by  the  fascination  of  an  important  discovery,  and  by 
its  development,  zs  the  concealed  story  was  unfolded,  letter  by  letter, 
word  by  word,  revealing:  the  hidden  life,  the  secret  thoug:hts  and  emo* 
tions  of  that  g:reat  mind  and  personality,  concerning:  which  but  the 
half  has  been  known,  I  have  examined  over  seven  thousand  pag:es  of 
rare  and  priceless  old  orig:inal  editions,  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the 
courtesy  of  private  collectors  in  this  country  and  in  Eng:land,  or  found 
in  our  public  libraries,  and  in  that  g:reatest  of  all  literary  treasuries, 
the  British  Museum.  Every  Italic  letter  on  those  seven  thousand  pag:es 
has  been  set  down  in  its  proper  g:roup,  classified  according:  to  rules  of 
the  cipher,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each  letter  studied,  until 
they  became  as  familiar  as  the  face  of  a  friend.  The  results  of  the  de* 
ciphering:  so  far  published  fill  three  hundred  and  sizty-eig:ht  pag:es  of 
the  book  under  discussion.  It  would  be  a  vivid  imag:ination,  indeed* 
that  could  create  an  historical  narrative  such  as  the  cipher  reveals.'* 

**I  appreciate  what  it  means  to  ask  strong  minda  to  chang:e  lonc» 
•tmditic  literary  convictions,  and  of  such  I  ventnre  to  ask  the  with*^ 
holdiac  of  iudffmcBt  mntil  study  shall  have  miadc  the  b«w  matter  f a» 
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miliar,  with  the  assurance  meanwhile,  upon  my  part,  of  the  absolute 
veracity  of  the  work,"  etc.,  etc 

This  is  unquestionably  the  right  spirit  for  a  watcher  of  the  skies, 
when  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken,  or  a  terrestial  proposition  ap*' 
pears  to  unfold  itself , so  unique  as  to  take  away  the  breath  of  the  deciph* 
erer  himself!  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome,  it  would  be  unjust  and 
cruel  to  Mrs.  Gallup  not  to  credit  her  with  an  admirable  and  ample 
point  de  zele. 

So  far,  so  good!  We  submit,  however,  that,  unless  indeed  pro- 
nounced too  strange  not  to  be  true,  (which,  perhaps,  may  be  the  loop- 
hole which  Mrs.  Gallup's  critics  are  providing  for  themselves  in  case 
surrender  at  discretion  becomes  necessary,)  one  has  yet  a  logical 
right  to  reject  even  conscientious  discoveries,  ("Mare's  nests,"  as  they 
have  come  to  be,  not  unlightly  called,)  until,  beyond  peradventure, 
proved  aliunde. 

But  let  us  listen  to  Mrs,  Gallup,  "The  Shepheard's  Calendar,  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  1579,  contains  the  first,  and  discloses  the  signi* 
fication  of  the  mysterious  initials  "E.  K.'Vand  the  identity  of  this  per- 
son with  the  author  of  the  work.  The  Cipher  narrative  begins  thus: 
"E.  K.  will  be  found  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  letters  signifying  the 
future  Sovereign,  or  England* s  King.  ...  In  event  of  death  of  Her 
Ma.,  who  bore  in  honorable  wedlock,  Robert  now  known  as  sonne  to 
Walter  Devereaux,  as  well  as  him  who  now  speaketh  to  the  unknown 
aidant  decypherer  .  .  •  we,  the  eldest  borne  should  by  Divine  right 
of  law  of  God,  and  made  binding  on  man,  inherit  scepter  and  throne  • 
.  .  We  devised  two  Cyphers,  now  used  for  the  first  time,  for  this 
said  history,  as  safe,  clear  and  undecipherable,  whilst  containing  the 
keys  in  each  which  open  the  most  important.  .  .  •  Till  a  decypherer 
find  a  prepared  or  readily  discovered  alphabet,  it  seemeth  to  us  almost 
impossible,  save  by  Divine  gift  and  Heavenly  instinct,  that  he  should 
be  able  to  read  what  is  thus  revealed!" 

"Following  Shepheard's  Calendar,  the  works  between  1579  and 
1500,  so  far  deciphered  (but  as  yet  unpublished)  are:  Arraignment  of 
Paris,  1584,  Mirrour  of  Modestie,  1581,  Planetomachia  1585." 

"Treatise  of  Melancholy,  1586.  Two  editions  of  this  were  issued 
the  same  year  with  different  Italics.  The  first  ends  with  an  incomplete 
cipher  word  which  is  completed  in  the  second  for  the  continued  narra- 
tion, thus  making  evident  which  was  first  published,  unless  they  were 
published  at  the  same  time." 
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,  1S87.  These  two  also  join  tocether  wiih 
ilte  end  of  the  first  finding  its  incompktton  in 
iitlM^  CSpher  in  tht  seconcL" 
fiatedkemitibL  1568:  Pandosto,  1588.  These  two  also 
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1589.    Two  editions  of  this  work  bear  date 

lliilw^re  different  Italicising.    In  one  edition  the  Ciphr 

ctosinff  with  the  signature^   ^Fr.  Prince.  In  the 

complete,  the  book  ending  with  an  incomplete 

lljjil  fielMJiide^  be  found  in  some  work  of 

y/ft^iBM  has  not  yet  been  indicated. 

not  all  the  wcMrks  in  which  Cipher  will  be  found  be- 
iSf9  and  1590,  unmistakably  connect  the  earlier  writ- 
later  date  than  1590  which  hare  been  deciphered— 
iOtat  the  Cipher  writings  were  being  continuously  in* 
wmles,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  his  literary  pror 
llp^  ttote  here  that  a  reason  for  doubting  if  Richard  Bur- 
i^Aittther  of  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  exists  in  the 
of  that  work,  published  when  Burton  was  but  ten 
to  hare  been  found  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which 
is  given  as  'T.  Bright.  0    Bacon's  reasoh  for  writ- 
iMler  so  many  names  we  understand  to  hare  been  that 
iisdiphtf  itself,  ""he  could  not  tell  what  book  might  be 

of  those  that  suirived  his  decipherer  would  first  light 

a. 

of  years,*'  says  the  Cipher,  **to  provide  th'  widely 

tfie  lines  of  verse  have  a  f aire  haven  and  lye 

^  day  when  th' coming  pow'r  may  say:  ^Hoistsayle, 

pbrika  of  heav'n  kisse  your  fairy  streamers,  and  th' 

p  to  thy  destiny!' »    »    »    »    » 

littidte  of  light,  ere  Time  in  existence  was,  save  in  Thy 

i^Mi  tragedy  unfolded  before  Thee.  A  night  of  Styg^ 

us.    My  hope  banishM  to  realms  above,  taketh 

j^*  ckar  aire  of  the  Scyences  unto  bright  daye  with 

Sitat  Gooceale  Thy  laws  in  thick  clouds,  enf  olde 

gloom.  Thou  didst  infuse  from  Thy  spirit 

%  gUA  work,  th'  evening's  thought,  and  mid* 

jftisde  out  their  secret  workings.    *    *    *    * 

liaalsh  from  my  thoughts  my  beloved  teothei^ 
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iintimel J  cutting  off  and  my  wronsr^U  part  in  his  trjale.  O*  had  I  then 
one  thought  of  the*  srreat  change  his  death  would  cause — how  life's 
worth  would  shrinke,  and  this  world^s  little  golden  sunshine  be  but  as 
coUied  niirht's  swif  te  ligrhtning — this  had  never  come  as  a  hound  of  th* 
hunt  to  my  idle  thoughts.** 

**As  to  the  above  allusion  to  the  part  the  Queen  had  forced  Bacon 
to  bear  in  the  trial  of  his  own  brother,  Bacon  further  exclaims*  ^^O^ 
God!  for^^iveness  cometh  from  Thee;  shut  not  this  truest  book,  my  GodI 
Shut  out  my  past — love's  little  sunny  houi — if  it  soe  please  Thee,  and 
some  of  man*s  worthy  work;  yet  Essex's  tragfedy  here  shew  forth;  then 
posterity  shall  know  him  truly."  He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the 
Queen  commanded  him  to  write  for  publication  an  account  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex's  treasons,  and  he  did  so.  But  the  report  was  too  lenient,  too 
tender  for  the  reputation  of  the  Earl  to  satisfy  his  vindictive  mother. 
She  destroyed  the  documents  and,  with  her  own  hand  wrote  another^ 
which  was  published  under  his  name,  and  for  which  he  has  been  held 
responsible.  Such  matters  as  these  were  State  secrets,  and  the  cipher 
tells  us  all  papers  were  destroyed  which  were  likely  to  brin^  dark 
thingfs  to  light." 

^*Ascordinc:  to  the  claims  now  submitted,  Bacon  was  the  legitimate 
son  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  married  twice  over,  indeed,  by  reason 
of  some  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  first  ceremony-to  Robert  Dud- 
ley, afterward  Earl  of  Leicester.  Bacon  was  therefore  the  real  heir  to 
the  throne,  but  to  have  acknowledged  him  would  have  been  to  acknowl- 
edge Dudley  as  the  Queen's  husband,  which  might  in  those  ticklish  times 
brought  on  her  own  political  ruin.  Hitherto  Bacon's  motive  for  secre- 
cy has  been  supposed  to  be  that  his  ambition  as  a  lawyer  forbad  his 
openly  avowing  participation  in  persuits  regarded  at  the  time  asincon* 
sistent  with  State,  political  and  parliamentary  promotion.  But  if  his 
claims  were  to  the  throne  itself,  then,  indeed,  there  were  reasons 
enough  to  justify  him  in  concealing  any  connection  with  so  humble  a 
calling  as  that  of  a  playwright." 

This  **bi-literal  cipher,"  invented  and,  above  described  by  Bacon 
in  his  *  ^Advancement,"  has  become  in  our  day,  the  Morse  telegraphic 
code,  upon  which  no  improvement,  (except  the  reading  thereof  by  the 
sounds  made  by  its  transmission,  and  a  reduplication  of  telegraphic 
power  by  ticking  off  these  sounds  in  many  musical  keys)  has  ever  been 
made.  (The  substitution  of  dots  and  dashes  for  the  letters  A  and  B, 
which  Lord  Bacon,  by  using  them  in  groups  of  five,  found  more  than 
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adequate  to  expressinfi:  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  did  not 
disturb  the  essential  adoption  by  Dr.  Morse  of  Bacon's  bi-literal  cipher.) 
**In  the  cipher  it  is  constantly  recurred  to  and  repeated,"  says  Mrs, 
Gallup,  *Hhat  our  name  is  Fr.  Bacon  by  adoption,  yet  it  shall  be  dif- 
ferent, being:  of  roial  blood,  for  the  Queen,  our  sovraigrne,  who  married 
by  a  private  rite  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  at  a  subsequent  time  also 
as  to  make  surer  thereby,  without  pompe,  but  i'  the  presence  o'  a  suit* 
able  number  of  witnesses^bound  herself  bv  those  hymeneal  bands  agrain, 
is  our  mother,  and  wee  were  not  base-bom  or  base-be^rot,  we  be  Tudor, 
and  our  style  shall  be  Francis  First  in  all  proper  course  of  time,  th* 
kins:  of  our  realm/*  The  Earl  of  Essex  it  appears  was  also  the  Queen's 
son,  youn£:er  brother  to  Francis,  "trained  up  by  Devereaux,"  while  **he 
who  doth  speak  to  you  th*  foster  sonne  to  two  well  famed  frie'ds  o'  th* 
Que  .  .,  Sir  Nichola'  Bacon,  who  wo'thie  advisor  and  counselor,  and 
that  partne'  of  loving  labor  or  dutie,  my  most  loved  Lady  Anne  Ba- 
con." Especially  is  the  cryptographic  writer  very  bitter  against  "a 
fox  seen  oft  at  our  court  in  th'  form  and  outward  appearance  of  a  man 
named  Robert  Cecill  the  hunchback,"  who  poisoned  the  Queen's  mind 
against  him  by  threatening  that  he  would,  if  recognized,  aspire  to  the 
throne  in  the  Queen's  own  lifetime.  "The  terrors  he  conjured  up  could 
by  no  art  be  exercis'd,  and  many  trialls  came  therefrom  not  alone  in 
youth  but  in  early  manhoode."  The  fact  that  Essex  was  the  Queen's 
second  son  is  offered  as  explaining  her  toleration  of  his  vagaries  and 
insolence.  Essex  knew  the  secret  of  his  birth,  which  explains  his  au- 
dacity and  his  final  treasons  when  he  attempted  to  seize  the  Queen's 
person  doubtless  with  a  view  to  ultimately  declaring  his  own  sover- 
eignty. Though  the  younger  son,  and  thus  destitute  of  any  proper 
right  to  the  throne,  even  had  the  Queen  died,  he  was  always  so  dis~ 
tinctly  her  favorite  that  he  built  his  aspirations  on  that  encourage- 
ment. And  the  cryptogram  says,  "This  it  was,  although  so  well  dis- 
guised that  kept  me  from  my  crowne,  and  as  th'  days  and  moneths  wore 
toward  th'  close  o'  life  her  desires  master'd  her  wisedome  soe  f arre  that 
shee  did  meditate  naming  my  brother  successor;  but  his  attempt  to 
snatch  this  prize  did  thwart  alike  her  hope  and  his  at  forfeit  of  his  life." 
"On  learning  the  secret  of  his  birth.  Bacon,  then  about  his  sixteenth 
year;  immediately  confronted  the  Queen  in  her  closet.  They  had  a 
turbulent  meeting  "her  wrath  driving  her  to  admissions  quite  un- 
thonght,  wholly  unpremeditated,  but  when  thus  spoken  to  our  hearing, 
not  to  be  retracted  or  denyed."  He  says  that  in  her  "gracious  moodes" 
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her  Majesty  showed  a  certain  pride  in  him,  but  allowed  him  to  indulfire 
in  no  doubts  that  she  would  hold  him  strictly  to  silence  at  the  forfeit 
of  his  head,  if  he  went  too  far  or  acted  without  consulting  her  wishes 
in  advance." 

*'You  are  my  own  borne  sonne,  but  you,  though  truly  royall,  of  a 
fresh  masterlie  spirit,  shall  rule  nor  England  nor  your  mother  nor  o*er 
subjects  yet  t'be  *  *  *  *  it  would  well  beseem  you  to  make  such 
tales  skulk  out  of  sight,  but  this  suteth  not  t'your  brave  kin'ly  spirit 
*  *  *  what  will  this  brave  boy  do?  Tell  a,  b,  c?  Ending  her 
tirade  thus  she  bade  me  rise.  Tremblingly  I  obeyed  her  charge."  Then 
he  went  "weeping  and  sobbing  sore"  to  Mistress  Bacon.  So  far  he 
supposed  that  though  son  of  the  Queen  he  was  * 'base-bom,"  but  his 
distress  led  Lady  Bacon  to  tell  him  all.     '*I  besought  her  to  speak  my 

father's  name.     She  said  he  is  the  Earl  of  Leicester I  took  a 

most  solemn  oath  not  to  reveale  your  storie  to  you.  .  .  .  Nevertheless 
Queene  Bess  did  likewise  give  her  solemn  oath  of  baldf aced  deniall  of 
her  marriage  to  Lord  Leicester,  as  well  as  her  mother-hood.  Her  oath 
so  broken  robs  me  of  a  sonne.  O  Francis,  Francis,  break  not  your 
mother's  heart.  I  cannot  let  you  go  forth  after  all  the  years  you  have 
been  the  sonne  o*  my  heart." 

And  here  is  a  bit  of  personal  biography.    Bacon  was  ordered  to 
visit  France- 

'4n  the  company  and  care  of  Sir  Amy  as  Paulet.   I  made  my- 
.    self  ready  to  accompany  Sir  Amys  to  that  sunny  land  o'  the 
south  I  learned  soe  supremely  to  love  that  afterwards  I  would 
have  left  England  and  every  hopeo'  advancement  and  remain 
my  whole  life  there.    Nor  yet  could  this  be  due  to  th*  de- 
ligy ts  o'  the  country  by  itselfe,  for  love  o'  sweete  Marguerite, 
the  beautiful  young  sister  o'  th*  king  (married  to  gallant 
Henri  th'  King  of  Navarre)  did  make  it  Eden  to  my  innocent 
heart,  and  even  when  I  learned  her  perfidie,  love  did  keepe  her 
like  the  angels  in  my  thoughts  half  o*  th'  time — as  to  the 
other  half  she  was  devlish  and  I  myself  was  plunged  into 
hell.    This  lasted  dur*g  many  years  and  not  until  four  dec* 
ades  or  eight  lustres  o*  life  were  outlived,  did  I   take  any 
other  to  my  sore  heart." 
"Bacon  too,  as  the  cipher  discloses,  felt  deeply  and  sincerely  moum-- 
ed  over  the  part  assigned  him  by  his  imperious  Queen-mother  in  the 
Essex  arraignment.     "It  was  unthinkable,"  he  cries,  "to  disobey  her. 
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we  had  wonne  out  if  her  anger  agaiittt 

wlio  vetttored  on  matrimoajr  with  dowager  Coont- 

flo  doahtt  it  would  be  declared  illegal  by  on 

'^mt-mt  ontUred  softer  feelings.    For  in  the  presence 

1iWlaiewto.whomshe  referrM,  when  she  was  ill  in 

ind  the  ooandl  askt  her  to  name  th*  king,  she  replied, 

iliiaili'i  SOB^*  and  when  they  pressed  her  to  know  wh€^« 

j^SeoUaad.'' 

plMOt^  **Think  not  in  your  inmost  heart  that  jroa 
jroa  would  pnt  in  the  same  case  as  onrs  would  man*^ 
|pg  JTilmer  mindet  because  none  who  doe  not  stand  ss  Istood 
'0i^ii^ifflstt  do  dream  of  the  fair  beauty  of  that  land  I 
ilillaad  as  she  might  bee  if  wisely  govemM  is  th'  dream 
9|i^  I  see  from  Mt  Pisgah's  loftie  toppe.** 
lliMtt  the  composition  of  the  Shakespeare,  Plays  them- 
MS  of  a  Queen  write  for  the  contemporary  stage? 
('HEK  ns  that,  in  that  part  of  the  cipher  which  is  involved 
it  is  ^'formerly  and  distinctly  set  forth  that  **Francis 
of  all  the  plays  heretofore  publist  in  the  names 
Beele,  Shakespeare  and  of  the  twenty-two  now 
^4nC  time.    Some  are  altered  to  continue  this  histoae/* 
flietein   referring  to  Bacon's  literary  claims,  taken 

are  as  follows: 
HiHMpwsin  my  friend  Ben  Jonson's  name  have  been  en- 
lake  Gteene's  and  Ptele's  works  in  th*  order  giv'n  in 
My  plaies  are  not  yet  finished  but  I  intend  to  put 
•  •  •  The  next  volume  will  be  under  W.  Shakes- 
some  which  have  now  been  produced  have  borne 
kis  name  though  all  are  my  owne  wcMrk,  I  have  al- 
fm  wude  others  which  I  myself e  regard  as  equall  in 
assumed  men's  names  th'  next  step  is  to  create 
to  th'  man  that  yet  should  (let)  my  owne  be 
in  my  entire  fabric  soe  that  it  may  be  all  mine, 
here;  much  of  it  shall  be  found  in  th'  plays 
have  not  yet  come  out." 
^itysesent  as  William' Shakespeare's  work  fostered. 
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will  as  soon  as  one  more  plaie  bee  completed  weare  a  fine  but  yet  a 
quiet  dress.  .  •  .  and  be  put  forth  in  folio  enlar^red  and  multipljed.  • 
...  As  half  the  number  I  shall  assemble  have  alreadie  appeared  in 
William  Shakespeare's  name  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  bring  out  the 
folio  also  by  some  means  in  th'  same  name  althougfh  he  be  gone  to  that 
undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns.** 

And  finally,  after  the  accession  of  King  James,  Mrs.  Gallup  finds 
in  the  cipher  this  recantation:  **Several  comedies  •  .  •  will  as  soone 
as  may  be  found  toward  the  propitious,  be  publish't  by  Shakespeare,  i . 
e.y  in  his  name,  having  masqued  thus  manie  of  the  best  plaies  that  wee 
have  been  able  to  produce.  To  these  wee  are  steadily  making  addi* 
tions  writing  from  two  to  six  stage  plays  every  year.'* 

Is  all  this  the  figment  of  a  mind  diseased — a  limbeck  only?  Is 
Mrs.  Gallup  deceiving  herself  7  If  she  is,  it  is  ingenious  that  she 
herself  should  confuse  her  own  transcripts  by  such  a  statement  as  this: 

**The  different  editions  of  the  same  work  form  each  a  separate 
study  and  tell  a  different  Cipher  Story.  Of  De  Augmentis  the  first  or 
*  ^London"  edition,  was  issued,  according  to  Spedding,  in  Oct.  1623. 
The  next  or  "Paris"  edition,  was  issued  in  1624.  They  differ  in  the 
Italic  printing,  and  some  errors  in  the  second  do  not  occur  in  the  first. 
The  1624  edition  has  been  deciphered;  and  the  hidden  story  appears  in 
the  ''Bi-literal  Cypher"  (page  310.)  The  1623  edition  has  not,  as  yet, 
been  deciphered.  I  found  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  one  in  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  two  in  Cambridge,*and  one  in  the  choice 
collection  of  old  books  in  the  library  of  Sir  Edwin  Duming  Lawrence. 
In  the  course  of  my  work,  Marlowe*s  Edward  Second  had  been  deciph* 
ered  before  De  Augmentis  was  taken  up.  At  the  end  of  Edward 
Second  occurs  this  statement,  referring  to  De  Augmentis  (page  152  Bi* 
literal  Bipher)  "...  the  story  it  contains  (our  twelfth  king's  nativ* 
ity  since  our  sovereign,  whose  tragedy  we  relate  in  this  way)  shall  now 
know  the  day  •  •  •**  Had  Francis  succeeded  to  the  throne  he  would 
have  been  the  twelfth  king  (omitting  the  queens)  after  Edward  Second 
hence  the  inference  that  De  Augmentis  would  contain  much  of  his  per* 
sonal  history.  My  disappointment  was  great  when  instead  of  this  the 
hidden  matter  was  found  to  be  the  Argument  of  the  Odesay ,  tomethiac 
not  anticipated,  or  wanted  and  which  would  never  have  been  the  lesalt 
of  my  own  choice  or  imagination.  At  the  close  of  the  deciphered  work 
in  Burton's  Anatomyi  in  which  the  Argument  of  the  Iliad  was  sott 
unexpectedly  foond — another  great  ditappointBiest — it  this  **veiM** 
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statement  (vag'e  309)  **  .  .  .  while  a  Latin  work — De  Augmentis — 
will  give  aid  upon  the  other  (meaning:  the  Odessy.)  As  in  this  work 
(meaning  the  Iliad)  favorite  parts  are  enlarged  (in  blank  verse)  yet  as 
it  lendth  ayde  .  .  .,''  etc., — /.  ^.,  sets  a  pattern  for  the  writing  out 
of  the  Odyssey  in  the  Word  Cipher.  This  explained  the  1654  edition, 
and  the  inference  is  that  the  1623  edition  will  disclose  the  personal  his- 
tory referred  to  on  page  152. 

What  is  to  be  said  as  to  such  a  succinct  claim  as  this?  We  leave 
it  to  those  who  may  care  to  meet  it  with  contempt  or  with  listless  curi- 
osity or  with  counter  investigation.  It  is  our  duty  as  chronicler  simply 
to  record  it.  Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnet,  writing  in  The  National  Review^  sug* 
gests  that — **the  time  has  come  when  the  champions  of  the  correspond- 
ing facts  in  the  history  of  literature  will  be  in  a  position  to  claim  an 
authoritative  judgment  from  some  competent  tribunal  which  may  final- 
ly put  the  laurel  crown  of  Shakespearean  authorship  on  the  brow  real- 
ly qualified  to  wear  it.  If  we  had  in  this  country  any  high  court  of 
literature  corresponding  to  the  French  Academy,  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  such  a  body  to  appoint  a  committee  of  investigation.  *  *  ♦  « 
Till  now  no  authoritative  result  could  have  been  reached  by  mere  con- 
sideration of  the  general  evidence.  *  *  *  *  n^\^^  value  to  be  at" 
tached  to  probabilities  would  always  have  been  variously  estimated 
according  to  fundamental  prepossessions,  but  we  now  have  to  deal  with 
allegations  which  leave  nothing  to  opinion.  If  the  cipher  can  be  veri- 
fied there  is  an  end  of  all  rational  dispute.  »  *  ♦  *  jn  the  absence 
of  any  organization  corresponding  to  the  Academy  of  Prance,  a  self- 
constituted  committee  of  well-known  literary  men  might  be  embodied 
to  undertake  the  work," 

The  difficulty  would  be,  that  '*well-known  literary  men"  have  so 
far  refused  to  consider  the  Baconian  theory  seriously.  We  do  not  sug- 
gest that  it  might  be  as  well  worth  while  as  some  of  the  things  they 
do  concern  themselves  with!  If  some  conservative  body,  like  the  New 
York  Shakespeare  Society  should  request  certain  eminent  professors  of 
literature  in  our  Universities  to  undertake  a  consensus,  would  they  ac- 
cept the  task?    We  doubt  very  much  if  they  would. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  cannot  believe  that  Mrs.  Gallup  has  found 
that  Bacon  was  either  the  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Dudley  or  the 
author  of  Shakespeare's  works.  Possibly  Mrs.  Gallup  herself  may  live 
to  diacover  that  what  she  now  produces  is  neither  a  proof  of  one  nor 
the  other;  that  it  can  be  read  even  otherwise  by  other  ciphers.    But  at 
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the  same  time,  this  writer  believes  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
connected  with  the  mighty  name  of  Shakespeare  it  would  not  be  infja 
dignitatem  for  scholarship  to  examine  and  dispose  of  it.  It  was  not 
considered  a  condescension  on  the  part  of  scholars  to  explode  Ireland's 
or  Cunningham's  or  Collier's  forgeries.  Nor  does  this  writer  believe 
that,  as  the  Baconian  theory  is  practically  an  exploitation  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  would  not  be  in  some  slight  kind  a  decoration  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  bury  it  with  all  its  ciphers  thick  upon  it. 

But,  our  duty  as  chronicler  discharged,  will  we  lose  our  heads  as 
did  Mustapha?  If,  while  still  alert  to  the  possible  forthcoming,  we 
still  retain  subscillary  conviction  that  a  certain  William  Shakespeare, 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  had  somewhat  to  do  with  those  mighty  dramas? 

It  is  not  to  be  omitted  from  the  account  that,  since  Mrs.  Gallup's 
announcement,  as  hereinbefore  explicitly  chronicled,  some  heav}-  blows 
at  her  outfit  have  been  delivered  by  her  English  critics.  In  The  Nine- 
teenth  Centuty  (the  periodical,  by  the  way,  that  first  introduced  to  Eng- 
lish readers  the  great,  and  now  safety  hoist  with  its  own  petard,  Don" 
nelly  cipher,)  for  January  1902,  two  writers  have  applied  not  to  Mrs. 
Gallup,  but  to  her  proceeds,  the  test  which  finally  exploded  the  clever 
Rowley  poems,  produced  by  poor  Chatterton,  one  hundred  and  twenty" 
five  years  ago,  /.  e.  the  test  of  errors  in  unconsciously  followed  models, 
to-wit:  that  the  cipher  translations  of  the  Iliad  follow  Pope's  met- 
rical version,  rather  than  the  Greek,  omitting  the  same  words,  substan- 
tive and  ajective;  substituting  for  literal  the  same  figurative  and  al" 
lowable  equivalents,  (such  as  *'hoary  headed"  or  ''silver"  for  the  literal 
"white."  of  Homer,  and  even  including  a  paraphrase  of  whole  lines 
which  Pope  himself,  for  exigence  of  rhyme  or  prosody,  inscrted-for 
which  the  Greek  gave  no  excuse,  adding  (what  seems  more  conclusive 
still,)  a  parallelled  list  of  thirtyfive  proper  names  given  in  one  sequence 
by  Homer,  in  another  by  Chapman's,  and  another  by  Pope's  transla- 
tions,of  which  the  Gallupian  cipher  abjectly,exactly  and  servilly  follows 
not  Homer  or  Chapman,  but  Pope. 

Still  another  writer  in  The  London  Timcs^  (weekly  edition  of  Jan. 
10th  1902,)  absorbs  two  entire  pages  in  demonstrating,  by  large  photo" 
graphic  elevations  of  the  italics  depended  upon  by  Mrs.  Gallup  that 
there  are  not  two  styles  of  italic  letters  in  the  signed  texts  upon 
which  to  conform  a  bi-literal  cipher  at  all.  And,  what  is  more,  not 
italics  enough  of  any  sort,  to  produce — at  five  to  one — the  matter  of 
which    Mrs.    Gallup    makes    profert!    The  apparent    difference 
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SoMB  TwENTiBTH  Century  Hknslows — A  Theatrk  Trust.  Mrs. 
Fiske  gracefully  and  temperately,  but  (while  reticient  as  to  her 
own  stout  and  solitary  fight  against  it,)  with  no  uncertain  note, 
illustrated  before  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club  of  New  York  City  late* 
ly,  that  our  ubiquitous  Theatre  Trust  (so  called)  was  really  and  irre- 
parably injuring,  not  only  the  American  stage  but  the  American  drama. 
Mrs.  Fiske  went  further  even  than  this,  and  quoted  instances  where 
this  syndicate  or  Trust,  (which,  by  controlling  seventy  theatres  in  the 
United  States,  was  able  to  withhold  from  the  public  any  play  in  which 
it  did  not  have  an  interest,  and  any  actor  from  whom  it  did  not  exact 
a  tribute)-was  actually  dictating  to  the  newspaper  press  what  drama- 
tic critics  should  say  about  the  plays  it  condescended  to  suflFer  to  be 
produced!  To  dictate  to  this  people  what  they  shall  go  to  see  or  not 
go  to  see,  or  what  they  shall  or  shall  not  think  about  what  they  do  see, 
is  on  the  whole,  rather  considerably  too  mcdivial  to  be  patiently  toler- 
ated for  any  very  extended  period  into  the  twentieth  centur3\  But  the 
old  question  recurs,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?"  Syndicates, 
whether  composed  of  one  Henslowc,  or  many  Henslowes  in  combina- 
tion, may  lawfully  purchase,  lease  or  otherwise  acquire  theatres,  and 
having  acquired,  can  lawfully  control  them,  so  long  as  they  do  not. 
maintain  a  public  nuisance,  or  otherwise  interfere  with  the  public  con- 
venience or  the  rights  of  their  neighbors.  And  so  controlling  them, 
can  lawfully  exert  the  negative  privilege  of  preventing  any  particular 
play  or  any  particular  player  from  appearing  in  those  theatres.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  the  y//5  tertii^  the  right  of  the  public,  which  depends,  in 
umbra^  over  every  private  contract,  and  which  in  case  of  interference 
with  or  disregard  of  public  convenience,  can  always  be  made  domina- 
tive  of  that  private  contract.  That  the  public  convenience  is  the  su* 
preme  law  is  a  horn-book  proposition  of  all  jurisprudence,  and  a  sug- 
Srested  return  to  the  procedure  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  seem  a  capi- 
tal case  in  which  appeal  to  horn-book  propositions  and  first  princi* 
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pies,  was  rather  peremptorily  called  for.    But  how  are  we  exactly  to 
go  about  it  and  make  the  appeal,  not  academically,  but  practically? 

The  case  is  a  hard  one.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  an  amelioration 
of,  if  not  a  remedy  for,  the  conditions  presented  migfht  not  be  the  State 
or  endowed  theatre,  of  which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much.  The  late 
Augustin  Daly,  at  the  dinner  gfiven  in  his  honor  by  the  New  York 
Shakespeare  Society  at  Delmonico's  April  22,  1896,  argrued  strongrly  as 
to  both  the  impossibility,  and  the  non-advisability,  if  it  were  possible, 
of  such  an  institution.  But  the  gfist  of  Mr.  Daly's  objections  were 
that  managers  and  directors  were  human  beings;  that  favorite 
playwrights,  actors  or  actresses,  might  get  more  out  of  the  endowed 
theatre  than  the  public  which  endowed  it!  "An  endowed  thea- 
tre," said  Mr.  Daly  on  that  occasion,  '*would  always  be  here  subject  to 
the  same  influence  that  affects  State  or  Court  theatres  in  other  count- 
ries, and  the  most  potent  are  always  the  personal  wishes  and  prefer* 
ences  of  the  powers  that  be.  Nol  I  am  for  the  theatre  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  powers  except  the  public  approbation." 

But  Mrs.  Fiske  now  draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  very 
objection  which  Mr.  Daly  found  to  an  endowed  theatre,  has  actually, 
by  the  operation  of  the  Theatre  Trust,  been  forced  upon  the  American 
people  just  five  years  after  Mr.  Daly  foresaw  it  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection! The  American  theatre  is  at  present  actually  subject  '*to  the 
personal  wishes  and  preferences  of  powers  that  be,"  and  the  sum  of 
that  control  is  not  for  edification! 

The  matter  is  too  big  and  too  far  reaching  to  treat  in  paragraphs, 
but  we  cannot  forbear  another  quotation  from  Mr.  Daly's  speech  which 
sounds  like  a  prophetic  pre-echo  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  doleful  picture.  '*It 
is  the  struggle  to  win  and  keep  alive  the  public  favor  which  has  given 
Its  heretofore  the  best  plays,  the  best  actors  and  the  best  managers. 
Without  that  necessity,  I  fear  the  theatre  would  sink  out  of  sight." 
The  very  g^ravamen  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  charge  is  that  "the  best  plan's,  the 
best  actors  and  the  best  managers,"  are,  under  the  operations  of  the 
Theatre  Trust,  not  given  us;  that  the  plays  given  us  are  not  those 
which  appeal  *'to  keep  alive  the  public  favor,"  but  those  that  yield  the 
largrest  income  to  the  handful  of  "commercial  gents,"  who  have  been 
pleased  to  pool,  their  interest  in  the  Theatre  Trust! 

At  least  one  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  secure,  namely  that  the 

Theatre  Trust,  by  suggesting  that  the  public  be ,  has  removed  the 

one  g'reat  objection  which  the  most  eminent  manager  that  America  has 
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ever  produced  could  bring:  against  an  endowed  theatre.  Certainl)'  if 
there  had  been  an  endowed  theatre  in  every  American  cit)',  an  eminent 
artist  like  Mrs.  Fiske,  with  a  costly  company  and  a  noble  play  that 
everybody  flocked  to  see,  would  not  be  obliged,  (as  we  learn  that  she  is, 
outside  of  New  York  City)  to  secure  public  halls  and  audience  rooms 
unsuited  for  stage  purposes,  because  she  declines  to  pour  tribute  into 
the  pockets  of  this  handful  of  enterprising  persons  in  New  York  City 
who  have  tricked  up  an  incubus,  that,  like  Alphonse  Daudet's  absolu- 
tion, should  squat  automatically,  '*for  their  pockets  all  the  time,"  who" 
ever  and  wherever  in  the  United  States  a  play  was  written  or  present- 
ed or  a  theatre  opened  its  doors! 

The  idea  is  not  a  new  one  with  the  Theatre  Trust.  In  Shakes- 
peare's ddLY  one  Philip  Henslowe  devised  the  same  sort  of  thing.  We 
have  records  of  his  bribing  a  printer  in  1599  not  to  publish  a  play  on 
the  story  of  Patient  Gressel  by  Decker,  Chettle  and  Haughton;  of  em" 
ploying  a  hack  named  Wentworth  Smith  to  rewrite  and  re-arrange  so 
as  to  disguise  other  people's  plays;  as  a  year  or  so  later,hiring  these  same 
men,  Decker  and  Chettle,  to  make  up  a  rival  Troilus  and  Cressida  for 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham's  Company  to  compete  with  Shakespeare's 
play  of  that  name,  which  the  Lord  Chamberlin's  company  (to  which 
Shakespeare  belonged  at  that  date)  were  about  to  produce!  A  whole 
Theatre  Trust  in  himself,  he  attended  to  such  minor  details  as  to  pur- 
chase, April  11,  1592,  a  play  called  **Titus  and  Vespasian,"  (supposed 
to  be  Shakespeare's  Titus  Andronicus  or  its  model,)  and  changed  its 
name  to  *'A  Tragedy  about  Agamemnon,"  and  then,  as  his  pocket 
seemed  to  impel  him,  he  changed  the  name  back  again.  In  1601,  he 
managed  by  loans  and  advances  to  get  poor  Ben  Jonson  into  his  power, 
and  thereafter  as  long  as  Shakespeare  lived,  kept  Ben  at  Shakespeare^s 
heels,  endeavoring  to  duplicate  Shakespeare's  attractions,  to  cut  his 
profits  on  every  venture  by  similar  performances,  etc.,  etc.  By  the 
same  tactics,  Henslowe  drew  Shakespeare's  best  low  comedian,  William 
Kemp,  away  from  him  and  kept  him  away  for  eight  years,  from  1594  to 
1602.  And  so,  in  one  way  or  another,  worked  **for  his  pocket  all  the 
time"  and,  it  seems,  very  satisfactorily  to  himself!  Philip  Henslowe 
was  the  thorn  in  Shakespeare's  flesh  for  more  than  twenty  years!  But 
Philip  Henslowe  is  dead,  which  Shakespeare  is  not,   and  the  present 

Theatre  Trust  may  hasten  its  obsequies  by  too  close  a  constriction  of 
the  American  drama.  The  proposition  to  dictate  to  dramatic  critics 
what  they  shall  say  in  their  articles  will  doubtless  give  no  artist  a 
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deceived  nobody  familiar  with  the  field,  and  would  in  the  long  run,  be- 
come apparent  to  everybody.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  test  of 
final  success  and  of  public  approbation  is — sincerity.  The  true  student, 
in  any  path,  works,  for  the  love  of  his  work,  and  the  labor  he  delights 
in  physics  pain.  It  is  no  reproach  to  a  book  that  it  sells.  But  such  is 
the  calamity  and  the  disability  of  authorship,  we  are  afraid,  that  it  is 
sometimes  suspicious.  (Some  of  our  current  novels,  for  example,  ac* 
cording"  to  the  advertising*  columns  of  the  literary  journals,  never  sell 
less  than  half-a-million  copies  before  publication,  and  we  ourself  know 
of  a  firm  of  publishers,  not  ten  thousand  miles  from  New  York  City, 
whose  announcements  predicate  sales  of  a  bulk  of  one  work  of  fiction 
which,  b}'  actual  geometer)-,  would  be  many  times  the  cubical  contents 
of  their  place  of  business  if  a  solid  block  of  marble,  and  yet  no  extra" 
ordinary  or  unusual  bustle  or  industry  had  been  obser\'ed  on  their 
premises,  nor  has  their  complement  of  employees  been  increasedl)  The 
Jewish  race  is  eminently  a  successful  onel  But  honesty,  good  faith 
and  scrupulous  keeping  of  engagements  are  what  has  made  it  so. 


Messrs.  Doublkdav,  Page  &  Company  announce  a  literary  enter- 
prise of  unusual  importance  in  a  new  edition  of  ^Shakspere,' which  is  to 
embody  the  best  results  of  recent  Englsh  scholarships  as  they  bear 
upon  our  understanding  and  interpretation  of  Shakspere's  Plays."  The 
editor  is  to  be  Professor  Mark  H.  Liddell.  The  special  feature  dis" 
tinguishing  this  edition  will  be  **a  set  of  marginal  references,  such  as 
are  used  in  the  Oxford  Bible,  pointing  the  student  to  other  passages  in 
Shaksperc  that  throw  light  on  the  one  he  is  reading.  Such  cross-ref- 
erences have  been  found  in  the  teaching  to  be  the  best  practical  means 
of  elucidatiang  Elazabethan  English.  The  large  Shakspere  diction- 
aries are  not  accessible,  and  the  ^New  English  Dictionary'  is  an  expen- 
sive book  not  available  for  use  in  Shakspere  classes."  The  prospectus 
further  states  that  *'the  effort  will  be  made  to  print  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble what  Shakespeare  wrote  and  let  that  speak  for  itself.  The  work 
of  the  editors  of  the  ^Cambridge  Shakespeare'  was  for  its  time  thor* 
oughly  and  judiciously  done;  but  the  advance  which  English  studies 
have  made  since  Clark  and  Wright  completed  their  great  task,  renders 
it  possible  now  to  produce  a  better  text  than  that  which  they  gave  us 
in  1863.  The  publication  of  the  *New  English  Dictionary'  alone  has 
widened  our  knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  English  enormously."    The 
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serves.  ^^Every  one  in  the  poet's  time  spelt  according^  to  his  fancy^  usu~ 
ally  with  a  tendency  to  literal  redundency,  so  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  word  that  did  not  appear  in  a  variety  of  f ashions^  every  section  of 
the  l^ngasLge  being  exposed  to  the  universal  irregrularity/'  True,  as 
Professor  Liddell  says,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  spelling:  of  the 
Quartos,  but  this  lack  of  uniformity  did  not  £:row  up  during^  the  ten  or 
twenty  years  from  ^Hhe  period  of  Shakespeare's  best  work**  to  the  pub' 
lication  of  Ihe  Folio.  The  spelling:  of  the  Quarto  Othello  (1622)  is 
markedly  different  from  that  of  the  same  play  in  the  Folio;  and,  speak- 
in£:  £:enerally,  we  may  say  conforms  more  closely  to  modern  usa^e. 
For  instance,  Quarto  1,  26  (Bankside  Notation)  has  prattle.  Folio, 
pratle;  Q.  1,  28,  eyes;  F.  eies:  Q.  1.  41,  assisrn'd,  F.  assin'd,  (in  line  633 
of  the  F.  the  same  word  is  spelt  assisrne;)  Q.  1.  79  climate,  F.  clymate; 
Q.  L  95  family,  F.  familie;  Q.  1.  391  drugs,  F.  druggs;  Q.  L  S02  tyran- 
ny, F.  tirranie;  Q.  I.  509  mischiefe,  F.  miacheefe. 

But  perhaps  no  book  of  the  period  is  uniform  with  itself  in  its  or* 
thography,  certainly  the  First  Folio  is  not.  In  the  specimen  pages  of 
Ptofessor  Liddell*s  edition  sent  out  by  the  publishers,  containing  about 
sixty  lines  from  Macbeth,  we  fintf,  1.  1,  8.  sc.  1.  **As  two  spent  swim* 
mers  that  dd  cling  together,"  two  lines  below,  we  have,  ^^The  multi- 
plying villanies  of  Nature  do  swarme  upon  him*'*  On  line  20  he 
is  spelt  ''hee,"  and  on  line  22  ''he.**  We  also  see  ''eyes,**  but  in  Oth^ 
ello,  as  above  noted,  the  Folio  spells  it  ''eies«"  In  the  Folio  edition  of 
this  play  we  have  ''aaswere*'  in  line  302  and  ''answer**  1.  305;  cmtnaell, 
L  314,  counsaile  L  382i  handherchiefe,  L  2235,  handherchikfe  1.  2240. 
In  Romeo  and  Juliet  we  have  arithmeticke;  inCymbeline,  arthmaticke: 
ia  Othello,  arithmaticiaa.  The  list  of  words  spelt  in  different  ways 
in  the  Folio  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Dr.  Fumess,  in  the  in* 
troduction  to  one  of  his  vartoum  volumes,  accounts  for  the  multiplicity 
of  letters  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Quartos  by  saying  it  was  due  to 
the  "idiosyncracies  of  the  compositor,**  and  adds,  the  editor  of  Eliza- 
bethan literature  must  always  take  into  account  the  "personal  equa- 
sion  of  the  printer's  devil."  In  fact,  every  writer  and  every  composi* 
tor  was  a  law  unto  himself,  and  spelt,  capitalized  and  punctuated  to 
suit  his  own  fancy.  In  giving  us  the  spelling  of  the  different  compos- 
itors who  worked  on  the  Folio,  with  his  own  capitalization  and  punc- 
tuation, we  cannot  believe  Professor  Liddell  will  have  made  much  pro- 
gress in  supplying  us  with  the  lines  "as  Shakespeare  wrote  them."  We 
believe  the  Bankside,  paralleling  in  exact  facsimile  the  Folio  with  the 
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this  form  continued  uniform  also  down  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  New  Shakespeare  Society.  Let  us  hope  that  a  return  will  be  made 
to  the  familiar  landmark,  and  that  the  name  familiar  to  the  eye  of  our 
childhood  will  not  be  changed.  The  title  pages  of  the  Quartos  spell  it 
* 'Shakespeare/'  so  do  writers  like  Puller.  Thel  last  time  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  his  name  for  posterity — in  the  last  final  signature 
to  his  last  will  and  testament,  he  signed  it — if  magnif  ing  glasses  do 
not  deceive  us — S-H-A-K-E-S-P-E-A-R-E.  A  preference  for  a  con- 
cept theory  as  to  how  a  name  should  be  spelled  in  order  to  show  the 
spellers  * 'scholarship"  over  its  owners  own  choice  as  to  how  to  spell 
his  own  name — strikes  one  as  finnicky  and  faddish.  To  our  mind  the 
controversy  is  surplusage,  as  beside  the  mark  as  the  Baconian  claim 
that  "Shaxper*'  was  the  man  of  Stratford;  and  * 'Shakespeare"  Mr.  Ba- 
can*s  nom  de  plume.  It  reminds  of  the  rapture  with  which  our  esteem- 
ed contemporary  *'Poet  Lore"  once  discovered  that  it  eould  spell  its 
*'Tolstoi"— "Tolstoy." 


Dr.  APPI.ETON  Morgan,  who  o^  April  23,  1902,  will  celebrate  the 
conclusion  of  his  seventeen  years  consecutive  presidency  of  The  New 
York  Shakespeare  Society,  has  promised  to  begin  in  the  next  issue  of 
New  Shakespeareana  a  series  of  his  reminiscenses,  under  the  title 
"Thirty  Years  of  Shakespearean  Controversy." 

Dr.  Morgan's  Shakespearean  career  commenced  about  the  date  of 
the  Perkins  and  "Old  Corrector"  controversy,  and  embraces  the  found- 
ing and  decadence  of  the  New  Shakespeare  Society,  the  Halliwell- 
Phillips-Browning-Furnivall  difficulty,  the  Donnelly,  Owen,  Potts  and 
Mrs.  Gallup  ciphers,  the  gravestone  "restoration"  business,  etc.,  etc. 
We  can  promise  our  readers  a  considerable  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of 
these  reminiscences.  Of  Dr.  Morgan  himself  it  does  not  become  the 
present  writer,  his  life-long  friend  and  beneficiary,  to  speak.  But  he 
may  fittingly  quote  from  the  address  of  Hon.  Walter  S.  Logan  at  the 
dinner  given  by  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society  to  Augustin  Daly 
at  Delmonico's  New  York  City,  April  22,  18%.  Said  Mr.  Logan: 
"Perhaps  no  man,  except  it  be  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  has  been  as 
much  criticised  as  Dr.  Appleton  Morgan.  But  to  those  who  know  him 
he  is  a  warm  and  tried  friend,  a  genial  companion,  a  deep  and  gener* 
ous  student  of  Shakespeare,  an  earnest,  loyal,  great-hearted  gentleman 
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*  *  *  *  Mr.  Lo£:an  continued,  * 'There  is  in  New  York  City  a 
Shakespeare  Society,  It  is  not  as  great  and  strong  as  it  might  be,  but 
its  arms  are  open  to  welcome  every  lover  of  Shakespeare,  and  it  is 
growing  every  day  greater  and  stronger.  It  has  already  done  a  great 
work  since  the  evening,  just  eleven  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Morgan  and 
two  other  earnest  gentlemen  met  in  an  upper  room,  not  far  from  where 
we  are  sitting  to-night,  and  founded  it  with  Lucentio's  motto:  **No  profit 
grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en.  In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most 
cflfect."  in  the  belief  that  nowhere  else  can  each  one  better  study  what  he 
himself  most  effects,  than  in  the  pages  of  great  Shakespeare,  who  let 
nothing  escape  himl"  The  ''criticism"  to  which  Mr.  Logan  alluded  was 
that  which  had  arisen  because  Dr.  Morgan,  though  at  the  head  of  an 
othodox  Shakespeare  Society,  had  maintained  a  mind  singularly  open 
to  every  phase  of  research  into  Shakespeare's  career,  work  and  environ- 
ment, asking  and  telling  the  truth  regardless  of  sentimental  or  tradi- 
tional prejudice,  not  even  yielding  to  an  attack  of  nervous  prostration 
at  the  approach  of  the  Baconian  authorship  theory,  but,  while  himself 
thoroughly  distrusting  it,  met  it  at  least  half  way,  and  proposed  to 
learn  and  to  present,  in  his  writings  and  addresses,  all  he  could  learn 
about  it  in  its  behalf  as  well  as  in  its  rebuttal.  He  did  not  neglect,  as 
any  one  interested  may  see  by  referring  to  page  187  of  volume  VI  of 
our  predecessor  Shakkspbarkana,  to  apply  to  that  theory  the 
"style  curves"  test  invented  by  Dr.  Mendenhall  (described  elsewhere 
in  these  pages)  with  the  demonstration,  (as  far  as  that  ingenious  test 
can  demonstrate  anything,)  that  the  prose  style  of  Bacon  and  Shakes- 
peare were  by  no  means  identical! 

Perhaps  we  may  anticipate  that,  in  the  course  of  Dr.  Morgan's  ex- 
periences, some  funny  things  have  occurred.  For  example,  he  occa- 
sionally exhibits  to  his  friends  some  autograph  letters  from  cranks 
threatening  his  life  for  his  position  in  the  Baconian  controversy,  and 
some  others  stating  that  he,  (Dr.  Morgan)  had  written  letters  threat- 
ening other  people's  lives  for  revealing,  or  not  revealing  the  secret  that 
Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare  (it  is  not  easy  from  their  perusal  to  exactly 
make  out  which,)  and  other  comically  curious  things  explainable  prob- 
ably only  upon  Dr.  Lambrosio's  theory  of  "mattoids."  Not  only  has 
Dr.  Morgan  distinguished  himself  for  ripe  learning  and  (what  is  still 
rarer  in  Shakespearean  matters)  for  a  sterling  common  sense 
in  his  Shakespearean  career,  but  he  possesses  that  life-saving 
quality,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  sense  of  humor,  of  which  his  friends 
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treasure  so  many  examples.  His  cleverness  in  £:ood  natured  repartee 
is  proverbial.  On  one  occasion  at  a  meeting  of  a  Shakespeare  Club  in 
New  York  City,  a  distinguished  lawyer  (himself  a  Shakespeare  scholar 
of  no  mean  acquirements)  said  in  discussing  Shakespeare's  early  rela- 
tions with  Anne  Hathway,  '*I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Morgan  if  *troth- 
plight'  and  marriage  in  those  days  were  not  identical."  Dr.  Morgan 
instantly  replied,  *'If  the  gentleman  will  accept  William  Shakespeare 
as  authority,  I  will  remind  him  that  the  record  shows  that  William 
Shakespeare  at  least  regarded  them  as  identical."  His  reply  to  a  cer- 
tain learned  Theban,  who  in  the  course  of  a  debate,  said  with  his  usual 
descent  to  banality,  '*Dr.  Morgan,  I  am  not  a  bom  fool,"  was,   **I  am 

not  an  alienist  or  a  pathologist,  and  so  cannot  tell  whether  Dr.  F s 

folly  is  congential  or  not,"  was  probably  less  good  natured,  but  he  does 
not  often  say  bitter  things,  even  when  bitter  things  are  called  for. 

Of  Dr.  Morgan's  record  as  President  of  the  Shakespeare  Society, 
nothing  need  be  said  here.  During  his  administration  the  Society  has 
achieved  a  reputation  not  only  for  the  character  of  its  publications, 
thirty-three  octavo  volumes  (including  the  **Bankside"  sets  of  which 
have  found  lodgment  in  every  Public,  Royal  and  Ducal  library  in 
Christendom)  but  for  their  beauty  of  typography  which  no  other  Ameri- 
can learned  society  has  ever  approached.  That  this  output  has  not 
been  achieved  without  personal  sacrifice  on  Dr.  Morgan's  part,  no  one 
familiar  with  the  seventeen  years  life  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Society,  leaves  unrecognized. 


W.  C.  D.  CUMBBRI.AND,  Maryland,  writes:  I  find  prefixed  to  the 
''Pearson  Reprint"  of  Richard  Brome's  Dramatic  Works  an  engraving 
under  which  the  following  lines  are  printed  in  script  of  an  archaic  na- 
ture. 

Reader  lo  heere  thou  will  two  faces  finde 

One  of  the  body,  t'other  of  the  minde; 

This  by  the  Graver,  so  that  with  much  strife 

Wee  think  Brome  dead,  hee's  drawne  so  to  the  life. 

That  by*s  owne  pen's  done  so  ingeniously 

That  who  reads  it  must  think  he  ne'er  shall  dy. 

A.  A. 
You  will  at  once  recognize  the  similarity  of  this  language  to  that 
of  Jonson's  verses  under  Shakespeare's  portrait  in  the  First  Folio.    No 
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(Subject  to  second  and  extended  reTiew  in  subsequent  issues.    All  books  entered  below  can  be  sup- 
plied by  New  Shakespeareana  at  prioes  named.) 

27  Skakespeare*s  Family;  being:  a  record  of  the  ancestors  and 
descendents  of  William  Shakespeare,  with  some  account  of  the  Ardens; 
by  C,  C.  Stopes;  crown;  8  vo,  frontispiece;  pp.  260;  net  $3.25;  New  York 
James  Pott  &  Co. 

31.  A  New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare;  edited  by  Horace 
Howard  Fumess;  Vol.  XIII;  Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  Will;  IV 
cloth;  royal  8  vo;  pp.  434;  Philadelphia,  J.  B,  Lippincott  Company; 
$4.00  net. 

32.  BosweWs  Life  of  Johnson;  edited  by  Au£:ustus  Birrell,  and 
illustrated  with  portraits  selected  by  Ernest  Radford;  6  v;  12  mo;  pp. 
250;  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $12.00  net. 

33.  The  Wofis  of  William  Shaiespeare;  New  Century  edition; 
20  v;  cloth;  £:ilt  top;  colored  plates;  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;  $25.00  net. 

34.  Tales  from  Shakespeare;  by  Mar£:aret  and  Charles  Lamb; 
with  introductions,  notes  additions  by  F.  J.  Fumivall;  22  full  pa^re 
photogravures  and  42  black  and  white  illustrations;  2  v;  cloth;  8  vo;  pp. 
pp.  310-310;  New  York,  Raphael  Tuck  &  Company;  $7.50  net. 

35.  Tales  from  Shakespeare;  by  Mary  and  Charles  Lamb;  with  6 
color  plates  and  70  half  tone  illustrations  by  W,  Paget;  1  ▼;  illuminat- 
ed cloth;  IV.  12  mo;  pp.  319;  New  York,  E.  P.  Button  &  Company; 
$2.50  net. 

36.  Shakespeare* s  Heroines;  by  Mrs.  Jamison,  with  decorative 
designs  bylR.  Anning  Bell;  1  v;  illuminated;  cloth;  pp.  380;  New  York, 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company;  $3.00. 
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Alt  introduction  to  the  Great  Plays,  Iqr 
of  l^liisih  in  the  University  of  Nebraska; 
llpp^  Hew  Toik,  the  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 

Verse^  (1610-1697)  by  James  h.  Qoder- 
|9I;  Chicago,  A.  G.  McClnr^  ft  Co.  $1,50. 

WijgfyTsMe  Talk,  by  Sobert  Waters;  portrait; 
^m^  Batim  &  Mains,  $1.00. 

i%Nr,  by  James  A.  Harrison,  Professor  in  the 
|i1^ctetlideltt3l;8  vo;  pp.  60;  portrait;  New 

1  Harrisran;  illustrated  by  F.  A. 
I^New  York,  The Gt.  W.  Dillinfirham  Co.,  $1.00 
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edited  with  notes  and  srlossary,  by 
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Association  of  America;)  Baltimore, 
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27.  We  pronounce  this  the  most  important  and  valuable  single 
contribution  to  our  libraries  of  Shakespkareana  that  has  been  pre- 
sented within  the  last  twenty-five  years:  certainly  since  Dr.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps'  * 'Outlines,"  There  have  been  more  showy,  and  yet  invalu- 
able books,  such,  for  example,  Mr.  Boswell-Stone's  "Shakespeare's  Hoi" 
linshed."  But  that  could  have  been  produced  at  the  compiler's  desk 
with  a  copy  of  Shakespeare  and  a  copy  of  HoUinshed's  Chronicles,  com- 
fortably before  him.  But  Mrs.  Stopes  could  never  have  compiled  this 
volume  '^Shakespeare's  Family"  at  a  desk.  It  is  a  literal  ransacking 
of  England  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a  researching  of 
Scottish,  Continental  or  even  American  precincts  as  well. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Carmichal  Stopes  set  herself  to  a  deep  and  more 
laborious  task  than  Mr.  George  RussU  French  performed  so  many  years 
ago  in  his  Shakespeareana  Genealogica.  Mr.  French  traced — aimed  to 
trace — onl}^  the  Warwickshire  families  from  whieh  the  Dramatist  might 
have  sprung.  Mrs.  Stopes  has  added  a  determination  to  exhaust  the 
record  of  any  family,  and  all  families,  whose  patronymic  was  "Shakes" 
peare"  by  grace  of  any  othography  or  with  whatever  number  of  vowels. 
The  range  of  her  labors  impresses — almost  depresses— us.  It  is  a  most 
notable  example  of  perseverance  and  of  modest  and  fruitful  toil.  The 
old  stereotype  about  a  book  which  "no  library  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out" finds  new  significance  before  such  laborious  pages  as  these. 

That  the  result  of  Mrs.  Stopes's  investigations  leaves  us  as  does 
most,  nay  all,  Shakespearean  investigations,  just  where  it  started — in 
the  little  mediaeval  village  of  Stratford-on-Avon-with  its  much,  heaps 
and  middens,  is  nothing  to  Mrs.  Stope's  discredit.  Not  all  the  vol- 
umes exploited  since  1616,  orthodox,  speculative,  tentative,  or  coldly 
militant  as  to  the  very  existence  of  a  William  Shakespeare-have  budg" 
ed  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  the  facts  that  the  sponsor  of  the  world's 
supremest  Literature  was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon;  that  he  sojourn- 
ed in  London,  and  returned  to  purchase  the  stateliest  mansion  in  his 
native  town — and  then  died,  and  that,  during  the  sojourn  in  London  he 
produced  the  literature  we  call,  and  always  will  call  Shakespeare.  If 
Mrs.  Stopes's  scrupulous  industry  and  painful  care  had  produced  any 
evidence  destructive  of  these  facts  she  would  have  been  obliged  to  set 
them  down-and  it  is  cumulative  to  the  value  of  her  book  that  she  has 
not  been  called  u^on  to  set  down  aught  of  the  kind.  The  only  point 
she  cannot  solve  is,  was  Richard  the  Grandfather  of  the  Dramatist? 
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paper,  would  alone  make  it  the  best.  But  it  gives  besides  to  every  play 
such  a  brief  as  this:  **7i4^  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV— First  printed 
in  Quarto  1598^  The  Play  Contains  5  ActSy  ig  Scenes;  1668  lines  of 
verse  and  1331  lines  offiose — just  what  a  reader  wants  to  know,  and 
just  what  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  time  to  find  out  inmost  cases. 

34.  Lamb^s  Tales  from  Shakespeare  never  had  so  splendid  a  set- 
ting as  this  now  given  them  by  Messrs  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons.  Dr. 
Fumivall  has  added  the  stories  of  two  comedies  and  four  tragedies  not 
told  by  the  classic  text  of  Charles  and  Mary,  and  the  work  ought  now 
to  be,  in  this  shape,  on  everybody's  table.  Certainly  it  would  be  hard 
to  suggest  an  item  of  elegance  the  Messrs.  Tuck  have  not  lavished 
upon  this  work. 

35.  Scarcely  less  can  be  said  of  Messrs.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.'s  one 
volume  edition,  with  its  exquisite  Rafael  cover  in  gold  and  scarlet  and 
fawn  color;  its  beautiful  colored  plates  and  mortised  vignettes,  which 
make  it  an  ideal  and  a  dream.  If  anybody  can  resist  the  temptation 
of  absorbing  the  letter-press  which  holds  such  luxury  of  design  as  the 
Messrs.  Tuck  and  the  Messrs.  Button  have  given  to  Lamb's  Tales  from 
Shakespeare,  he  or  she  must  be  Philistine  indeed! 

36.  Nor  can  we  bate  a  jot  of  the  above  in  enthusiastic  commen- 
dation of  what  the  Messrs.  Button  have  done  for  another  Shakespeare 
classic,  Mrs.  Jameson's  Characteristics  of  the  Women  of  the  Plays. 
The  cover  is  here  of  gold  and  green;  the  letterpress  of  beautiful  typo- 
graphical finish,  and  the  margins  ample  and  restful.  This  is  what  is 
known  as  a  decorated  as  well  as  an  illustrated,  book.  The  artist  has 
taken  every  excuse  not  only  of  head  piece  and  tail  piece  but  of  full- 
page  illustrations  to  work  in  his  coloring  and  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  appropriateness  of  it  alll  Like  pansies — this  book  is  *'for 
thought." 

37.  The  rich,  pure  idiomatic  English  of  Br.  Warner's  * 'History  in 
Shakespeare's  Plays,"  makes  it  delighlful  even  if  not  taken  for 
what  it  purports  to  be,  a  higher  text  book  for  Shakespearean  history- 
It  is  addressed  especially,  says  the  all  too  brief  preface,  '*to  those  read- 
readers  and  students  of  English  history  who  may  not  have  discovered 
what  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of  certain  important  phases  of  Eng- 
land's national  development  lies  in  the  Historical  Plays  of  Shakespeare 
which  cover  a  period  of  three  hundred  years,  from  Eling  John  and  Mag- 
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na  Charta  to  Henry  the  Eighth  and  the  Reformation.  After  an  able 
introduction  to  these  Historical  Plays  as  a  whole,  Dr.  Warner  divides 
his  book  into  ten  periods  such  as  reveal  the  crucial,  of  the  Shakes- 
peare treatment  beyond  their  biogfraphical,  importance.  There 
is  a  fine  essay  on  the  date  of  the  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  which  Dr.  War- 
ner takes  the  view  which  we  have  always  believed  must  be,  when  all 
the  arguments  are  in-finally  conceded,  viz:  That  Shakespeare  himself, 
and  none  other,  wrote  this  play  I  "otherwise  there  would  have  been  no 
such  tender  handling  of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn,  and  we  should  have 
missed  the  clever  workmanship  which  places  the  divorced  Katharine 
in  such  a  tender  and  touching  relief,  without  reflecting  upon  the  legit" 
imacy  of  England's  virgin  Queen."  Who  else  but  Shakespeare  could 
have  so  steered  around  incongruities  and  made  them  all  illustrious? 

Dr.  Warner  is  courteous  enough  to  the  people  who  deny  to 
Shakespeare,  who  could  turn  into  dramatic  version  English  History 
from  Magna  Charta  to  the  Reformation-this  fine  work  upon  the  tick" 
lish  and  uneven  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Some  others  would  have  called 
them  "cranks"  or  worse.  Allowing  Mr.  Spedding  and  the  New  Shakes- 
peare persons  all  their  profundity,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Warner.  As  to 
th*  fata  Morgana  "verse  tests"  Dr.  Warner  is  also  sound  to  the 
core.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  Shakespearean  scholarship  when  Mr.  Bath- 
ursts  little  essay  on  Shakespeare's  verse  fell  into  Mr.  FumivalPs  hands 
For  the  to-do  which  that  somewhat  peppery  gentleman  kept  up  ever 
afterwards  about  his  plan  of  settling  all  Shakespeare  questions  by 
counting  syllables  will  be  long  in  the  laying.. 

There  is  no  other  such  able  work  as  this  of  Dr.  Warner's  on  the 
Historical  Plays,  though  there  are  a  many  not  nearly  so  good.  And 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  it  has  met  the  appreciation  it  deserves. 
Of  the  many  fine  works  produced  by  members  of  the  New  York  Shakes- 
peare Society,  such  as  Mr.  Devecmons  and  Senator  Davis's,  there  is 
nothing  finer  than  Dr.  Warner's  handling  of  the  Historical  Plays. 

38.  "Time,"  says  Washington  Irving,  "is  not  such  an  invariable 
•destroyer  as  he  is  represented.  Its  very  delapidation  furnishes  matter 
for  new  controversy,  and  his  rust  is  more  precious  than  the  most  costly 
gilding;  under  his  plastic  hand  trifles  rise  into  importance;  the  non- 
sense of  one  age  becomes  the  wisdom  of  another;  the  levity  of  the  wit, 
gravitates  into  the  learning  of  the  pedant,  and  an  ancient  farthing 
moulders  into  infinitely  more  value  than  a  modern  guinea."    In  days 
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when  our  rich  men  pay  tens  of  thousands  for  the  hacked  and  ragged 
broadsides  which  went  begging:  for  a  testern  in  Shakespeare's  own  days. 
Professor  Loundsbury  (and  no  abler  man  could  have  undertaken  it)  has. 
essayed  to  trace  the  course  of  appreciation  and  criticism  which  has 
raised  this  truculent  testern  to  an  eager  investment-and  the  maker  of 
Plays  for  the  Rose  and  Swan  and  Curtain  as  the  greatest  of  Dramat- 
ists, the  Prince  of  Poets — in  applause,  delight  and  wonder  of  the  stage^ 
New  Shakespeareana  proposes  at  another  time  competent  notes  of 
this  noble  and  most  absorbingly  attractive  volume.  The  first  of  its 
kind,  and  the  longest  desired  in  our  Shakespearean  fields! 

40.  In  this  work,  published  posthumously,  (its  author,  Mr.  On* 
derdonk,  having  died  while  seeking  in  Alaska,  material  for  a  work  de« 
scriptive  of  that  territory,)  is  offered  a  History  of  American  Verse.  A 
History  of  Verse,  American  or  otherwise,  is  necessary  a  volume  of  crit* 
cism,  and  biographical  notices  of  the  poets  writing  the  verses,  do  not 
detract  from  that  essential  of  its  character.  We  are  impressed  with 
the  great  justice  and  very  clear  discernment  of  this  work.  There  is 
rarely  dissent  from  Mr.  Onderdonk's  conclusions,  and  the  brevity  fore* 
ed  upon  them  by  compression  into  three  hundred  pages  notices  of  the 
work  of  almost  that  number  of  poets,  has  added  its  value  in  treasures, 
and  made  the  book  available  as  a  Manual  of  its  field. 

A  few  slips  in  biographical  matter  do  not  detract  from  the  timely 
pungency  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Onderdonk  speaks  of  Miss  Emma  Laza* 
rus  as  the  "daughter  of  wealth  and  position."  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
heightened  the  background  of  Miss  Lazarus's  achievements  that  she 
was  the  "daughter*'  of  neither,  but  of  a  notorious  character,  "Izzy 
Lazarus"  who  kept  a  disreputable  resort  in  a  purlieu  of  New  York  City 
in  the  early  seventies,  which  however,  the  noble  career  of  his  daught- 
er (who  was  and  did  all  that  Mr.  Onderdonk  says)  caused  him  to 
abandon. 

Again,  on  page  143,  Mr.  Onderdonk  says  of  McDonald  Clark,  "He 
was  scouted,  despised  and  dreaded."  Clark  was  the  author  of  the 
lines, 

"Now  twilight  lets  her  curtain  down. 
And  pins  it  with  with  a  single  star. 

once  admired  for  their  supposed  beauty.'* 

Mr.  Onderdonk  is  wrong  both  in  his  quotation  and  in  his  comment. 
To  pin  twilight  with  a  single  star  is  banal  indeed!    What  Mr.   Clark, 
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<who  was  neither  scouted  despised  and  dreaded"-but,  on  the  contrary 
admired  and  pitied,  and  spoken  of  affectionately  as  the  ''mad  poet") 
wrote,  was  this, 

''Night  calls  her  sable  mantle  down 

And  buttons  it  with  stars," 
which  is  even  yet  admired  I  But  small  slips  like  these  do  not  detract 
from  the  merits  of  this  book.  It  shows,  as  we  have  said,  a  thorough 
reading  and  gri^t  discriminating  power,  and  is  a  valuable  and  trust- 
worthy guide.  Mr.  Onderdonk's  pages  upon  Walt  Whitman  are 
criticism  in  the  truest  sense. 

41.  Mr.  Robert  Waters  has  not  added  to  the  mass  of  not-so-very- 
valuable  books,  but  to  the  small  tablefuU  of  books  that  were  really 
wanted-that  there  is  a  place  for-that  are  new,  fresh  and  (like  every- 
thing that  Mr.  Waters  writes)  delightful.  "The  Table  Talks  of  John 
Selden  is  worth  all  the  Ana  of  the  Continent,"  said  Hallam.  But  Hal- 
lam  did  not  present  us  with  an  edition  of  "Selden."  There  is  more 
weighty  bullion  sense  in  Selden's  table  talk  than  in  the  same  number 
of  pages  of  any  uninspired  writer,"  said  Coleridge.  But  Coleridge  did 
not  present  us  with  an  edition  of  Selden.  Mr.  Waters  is  more  gener- 
ous and  lets  us  share  in  this  wonderful  Selden,  which  wonderfully  re- 
sembles Montague  in  pretty  quaintness  and  unique  common  sense.  Mr. 
Waters  runs  in  comments  here  and  there  which  are  quite  as  pithy  and 
quite  as  commonsense!  We  notice  that  he  says  on  page  215,  that 
Shakespeare  was  a  close  student  of  the  Bible.  In  this  he  quite  disa- 
grees with  Appleton  Morgan  who  remarks,  (preface  to  4th  edition  War- 
wickshire Dialect,  page  446,)  that  Shakespeare  practically  ignored  the 
English  Bible  getting  his  scriptural  allusions  mostly  out  of  the  Mira- 
cle Plays,  (Dr.  Morgan's  demonstration  of  this  is  rather  curious  read- 
ing!) and  yet,  while  saying  this,  Mr.  Waters  remarks  that  Selden  also 
ignored  the  Bible-never  mentions  it  anywhere!  Mr.  Waters  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  found  an  unoccupied  niche  in  the  which  non 
dii  non  homines  non  columnae  have  preceeded  him! 

43.  The  pages  of  Shakespeareana,  our  predecessor,  bear  witness 
to  how  often  we  have  said  that  Mr.  EdwardHarrigan  and  Mr.  Tony 
Hart,  were,  however  unconsciously,  following  Great  Shakespeare  him- 
self in  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  when  they  produced  in  a  series 

of  dramas  held  even  yet  in  loving  memory,  called  The  Mulligan  Plays. 
"Hang  up  the  Title,  our  scene  is  Rhodes,"  cries  Prologue  in  "The  Span- 
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ish  Tragredy.  **Run  in  a  chair  and  throw  a  rug  over  it."  That  is  a 
throne  room:  Trundle  in  a  bedstead  and  set  a  traveling:  box  (called 
then  as  now  a  '*trunk")  that  is  Imogren's  chamber.  Steps  to  the  other 
end  of  the  stag:e.  You  are  in  Athens  now.  And  yet  with  this  clumsy  mise 
en  scene  the  literature  we  reverently  worship  was  spouted  by  men  in 
blouses  and  statute  caps  and  boys  in  fustian  pretending:  to  be  g:irls  or 
fine  ladies,  or  even  in  As  You  Like  It,  (as  you  like  it  indeed!)  a  boy 
who  was  pretending:  to  be  a  g:irl  pretending:  to  be  a  boy  I 

But,  seriously,  how  do  we  happen  to  possess  the  text  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays?  Seriously.  It  was  because  they  drew!  Because  they 
drew  they  were  printed  in  stolen  and  surrepititious  broadsides, 
(we  call  them  Quartos  and  pay  $5,000  a  piece  for  them  now)  and  hawk- 
ed about  London  streets.  That  is  where  the  fiirst  folio  came  from — 
from  these  quartos — and  the  first  folio  is  where  we  g:et  whatever  we 
have  to-day.  But  why  think  you  g:entle  reader,  did  these  plays  drawl 
There  was  no  million  in  London  who  pined  to  hear  Ulysses's,  pessamistic 
philosophy  or  Hamlet's  madness,  or  Romeo's  woes,  or  Lear's  ravingsl 
But  there  were  enoug:h  play-g:oers  in  London  to  pay  a  testern  to  roar 
at  the  irreg:ular  humorists — at  Pistol,  Nym  and  Bardolph;  to  enjoy  Pal- 
staff,  and  Elbow,  and  Bamadine  and  Dog:berry  and  poor  old  Verg:es 
and  the  two  g:rave  digg:ers  (who  then  as  lately  and  often  yet  removed 
a  long:  succession  of  blouses  and  jerkins  before  they  beg:an  to  dig:  Ophe- 
lia's g:rave  straig:ht.) 

It  was  in  photog:raphing:  men  and  women  as  he  saw  them  that 
Shakespeare  was  really  practically  perpetuating:  himself  to  us,  and  to  our 
worship  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  who  can  doubt  but  that  the 
manifold  phases  of  life  and  character  which  Mr.  Harrig:an  and  Mr. 
Hart  photographed  for  us  in  the  eig:hteen  hundred  and  eig:hties,  will 
yet  come  back,  perhaps  in  three  centuries,  to  make  the  names  of  the 
photog:raphers  aere  perennisi  We  who  looked  at  these  old  Harrig:an 
and  Hart  plays  are  disappointed  in  the  book  which  makes  a  novel  of 
them.  We  would  rather  have  the  plays  themselves.  We  hope,  too, 
that  another  New  Yorker,  the  late  Mr.  Hoyt,  who  g'ave  us  such  abso- 
lutely perfect  types  of  a  disappearing:  civilization  in  *'The  Midnig:ht 
Bell,"  "A  Temperance  Town,"  and  *'A  Black  Sheep,"  will  be  embalm- 
ed  in  library  as  well  as  in  stag:e  literature  before  our  g:eneration  pass" 
e  th  away,  and  if  the  book  before  us  *'The  ullig:ans,"  had  chapter 
heading:s  of  those  absolutely  unique   melodies  which  added  so  para- 
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Readers  op  Dickens  will  remember  that  Nicholas  Nickleby, 
while  a  member  of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummle's  Company  (then  playin^r  the 
provinces)  accompanied  Miss  Snevillici,  leading"  lady,  to  solicit  the 
patronag:e  of  the  best  people  of  Portsmouth,  for  that  artist's  benefit. 
Among:  these  was  a  certain  Mr.  Cundle  who  had  written  a  pamphlet  in 
sixty-four  pag:es  post  octavo  on  the  character  of  Juliet's  Nurse's  deceas- 
ed husband.  By  the  researches  of  the  late  Mr.  Irving:  Browne,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society  this  valuable 
work  was  discovered — and,  some  years  before  his  lamented  death,  Mr. 
Browne  published  it  in  his  volume  "Iconoclasts  and  Whitewash" 
from  which  we  are  permitted  to  extract  it  as  follows:  *'The  passage 
from  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  relation  to  the  nurse's  deceased  husband,  is 
too  broad,  as  well  as  too  long,  for  quotation  here.  The  reader  will  not 
find  it  in  the  judicious  Mr.  Bowdler's  Family  Shakespeare.  The  gist 
of  it  is  that  Nurse  has  been  gabbling  away  about  Juliet  and  her  charge 
and  tells  how  when  she  was  an  infant  she  fell  down  and  bumped  her 
forehead: 

'*And  then  my  husband — God  be  with  his  soul! 
'A  was  a  merry  man — took  up  the  child," 
with  a  rather  indelicate  jest,  to  which  the  precocious  Juliet  responded 
"Ay." 

The  first  query  that  naturally  arises  in  an  examination  of  these 
passages  is,  whether  the  nurse's  deceased  husband  really  was  a  metry 
man  in  his  lifetime,  or  whether  it  was  his  widow's  affectionate  par- 
tiality that  induced  her  so  to  report  him.  All  will  agree  that  there  is 
nothing  in  his  language  as  reported  that  evinces  any  wit  or  a  merry 
disposition.  Consequently,  the  widow  must  have  referred  to  some  gen- 
eral trait  which  really,  or  in  her  imagination,  characterized  him.  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  husbands  of  nurses,  as  a  class,  are  more  merry  than 
other  men.     Nor  am  I  aware  that  widowed  nurses   are  more   apt  than 
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iivf th  this  foundation,  we  next  infer  that  the  husband's 

#as  actual  rather  than  ideal,  for  the  reason  that 

fi^^oft  their  husbands  are  not  apt  to  invest  them  with  any 

▼irtnes. 
l^n  oonlectured  by  some  that  nurses  intended  by  the  words 
ihlll^  to  ibodicate  his  occupation,  and  to  say  that  he  was  a 
liiFdon  or  Zany.    This  is  a  conjecture  not  to  be  despised. 
M  a  merr3r&ndrew  was  a  common  and  popular  one  in 
^ll^#?ania,  as  well  as  in  the  dramatist's  own  day,  and  it  is 
that  one  whose  wife  was  a  professional  nurse  should 
|y#v#n  01^  pantaloon.    This  hypothesis  is  fortified  by  the 
ITwofiat  where  the  scene  is  laid,  are  the  celebrated  remains 
ipBpttheatre,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  opportunity, 
would  inspire  in  the  inhabitants  a  foundness  for 
tSf  imd  that  actors  and  pantomimists  should  be  in 
only  thing  that  contravenes  this  idea  is,  in  fact, 
ti^t  Mr.  Nurse  was  supported  by  his  wife,  and  thus 
iMl^lilg  merry  professionally.    And  yet  the  person* 
ili§y  have  been  a  jester,  attached  to  the  family  of  Cap- 
Slid  standing  were  such  as  to  justify  this  inference. 

that  Nurse  intended  by  the  parenthetical  remaxlc 
her  husband's  family — *  'a  was  a  Merriman' — 
ud  is  only  cited  here  to  show  how  much  diffi- 
kav«  found  in  this  passage. 
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So,  too,  the  conjectural  reader  '  'a  was  an  American,'  is  insuppor- 
table. The  reading:  was  devised  by  some  of  my  countrymen,  who,  in 
venting  their  spite  against  our  transatlantic  cousin,  would  make 
Shakespeare  guilty  of  gross  anchorism.  That  Clod's  mercy  should  be 
invoked  for  one  because  he  is  an  American  is  an  exhibition  of  British 
spite  with  which  I  have  no  sympathy.  But  the  short  answer  is,  that 
America  had  not  been  discovered  at  the  time  this  scene  was  laid,  and 
but  little  was  known  of  it  even  in  the  dramatist's  day. 

The  conjectural  emendation,  ''a  was  a  married  man,'  has  more  ex- 
trinsic evidence  to  support  it,  but  still  I  cannot  give  it  my  adhesion. 
It  is  claimed  by  those  who  suggest  it,  that  Nurse  made  the  observa- 
tion as  explanatory  of  the  husband's  conduct  toward  Juliet;  that  be- 
cause he  was  a  married  man,  he  'took  up  the  child,'  an  action  undoubt- 
edly more  natural  to  the  married  than  to  the  single.  Some  satirist  of 
the  married  state  has  suggested  that  with  this  reading  Nurse's  excla- 
mation, 'God  be  with  his  soul!'  is  more  pertinent.  This  is  a  sneer  at 
marriage  which  Shakespeare  was  not  apt  to  make,  and  which  I  cannot 
approve. 

Another  conjecture  suggested  to  explain  this  obscure  passage  is 
that  the  phrase  was  'mariner'  or'  marryner,'  as  it  would  have  been  spell- 
ed in  the  dramatists  day.  In  this  view,  it  is  claimed,  the  prayer  'Clod 
be  with  his  soul!'  is  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  husband  had 
been  lost  at  sea.  Again,  say  the  proponents  of  this  theory,  the  'jest' 
seems  in  Nurse's  estimation,  not  to  be  in  anything  uttered  by  the  hus- 
band, but  in  Juliet's  response  'Ay,' 

"I  cannot  choose  but  laugh, 

To  think  it  should  leave  crying  and  say — 'Ay,' 

Now,  say  they,  'Ay,'  or  'ay,  ay,  sir,'  is  peculiarly  a  sea  phrase,  and 
when  uttered  by  an  unknowing  child  to  a  marriner,  would  of  course 
have  been  laughable,  but  not  so  on  any  other  hypothesis.  This  is  not 
absurd,  but  it  seems  necessary;  for  as  I  have  before  indicated,  the  or- 
dinary reading  is  defensible,  and  there  is  therefore  no  need  of  refining 
upon  it. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Nurse's  husband  was  really  'a  merry 
man,'  let  us  inquire  as  to  some  of  his  other  characteristics.  We  infer 
that  the  organ  of  philoprogenitiveness  was  largely  developed  on  his 
cranium.  The  act  of  rescuing  the  little  child  was  a  most  kindly  one. 
Who  but  Shakespeare  could  have  drawn  such  a  picture?    I  infer  from 
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NliMNmi^^b^  so  moved  by  Juliet's  misfortune,  and 
imi  beeanse  such  accidents  are  common  amonsr  child* 
hardens  parents  to  their  effects.  Thej  let 
up,  and  then  scold  them  for  spoiliufif  their 
tite  dbildien  and  clothes  belonsr  to  others,  and  thus 
ijie  custodians  no  expense  or  trouble,  the j  Drive 
H  this  had  been  his  own  child,  with  all  his 
ifav  Nurse  would  not  have  been  so  merry.  He  would 
|^«l|lble  as  a  f  ault  to  be  tolerated  in  other  people*s 
tel  not  in  his  own  immaculate  offspriufif.  In  short 
we  are  able  always  to  construct  reliable  bio^rra- 
^Shakespeare's characters,  even  the  most  minor 
><yiiictory  and  edifyinsr  as  the  essay  by  Mrs.  Clark 
l^^i^slDespeare's  Heroines  or  the  Rev.  Cream  Cheese's 
of  Lot's  wife. 
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"THE  TREASONABLE  PLAY  OF  RICHARD  THE  SECOND." 

In  the  year  1607,  January  26th,  complaint  was  made  to  His  Majesty 
King  Henry  IV  of  France  that  his  officers  and  process  were  lampooned 
in  a  certain  farce  publicly  performed  in  his  city  of  Paris,  in  that  devils 
were  represented  as  preventing  a  distress  for  rent  by  seizing  the  bailiffs 
levying  the  same  and  bearing  them  to  the  bottomless  pit.  The  King 
commanded  the  farce  to  be  performed  before  himself  at  the  Hotel  de 
BourgogTie,  whereupon  he  discharged  the  prisoners,  saying:  "If  any 
one  has  the  right  to  take  offense,  it  is  I,  who  have  received  more  abuse 
than  any  of  you.  But  I  pardon  the  comedians  from  my  heart,  for  the 
rogues  have  made  me  laugh  until  I  cried  again."  (L'Etuille:  Historie 
d'Henry  Quatre.) 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  took  herself  more  seriously  than  this. 
On  March  5th,  1600,  her  court  at  Westminster  sentenced  to  be  hung, 
drawn  and  quartered,  five  noblemen.  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  Sir  Charles 
Davers,  Sir  John  Davis,  Sir  Gilly  Merrick  and  Henry  Cuffe,  for  high 
treason,  on  an  indictment  of  which  the  only  overt  act  alleged  was  the 
performance  of  a  play  which  she  herself  and  nobody  else  had  pronounced 
treasonable !  Judge  Holmes  believes  the  report  of  this  trial  (43  Eliz. : 
Howell's  State  Trials,  Corbett  I,  1410)  an  important  piece  of  evidence  on 
the  Baconian  side  of  the  authorship  question.  Mr.  Alfred  Waites,  how- 
ever,  in  his  brilliant  preface  to  the  Bankside  edition  of  the  Richard  II,. 
scouted  the  idea  that  it  could  have  any  bearing  whatever  on  that  ques- 
tion, in  that  the  play  of  Richard  the  Second  therein  referred  to  could  not 
have  been  Shakespeare's  play  of  that  name  at  all,  if  only  for  the  reason 
that,  at  that  date,  Richard  II  (Shakespeare's  play  of  that  name)  w)as  not 
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"an  old  play,"  but  had  been  presented  to  packed  houses  less  than  a  year 
before.  And,  if  it  was,  why  did  not  William  Shakespeare,  instead  of  Sir 
Christopher  Blount,  Sir  Gilly  Merrick,  and  the  others,  lose  his  head? 

Passing  these  questions,  the  report  herewith  presented  is  a  vital 
piece  of  Shakespeareana.  For  unless  William  Shakespeare  was  the  most 
stolidly  indifferent  of  human  beings,  more  insensible  than  the  French 
peasant  who  is  said  to  have  kept  on  ploughing  his  field  in  full  sight  of  the 
battle  of  Sedan,  he  must  have  been  a  spectator  at  this  trial.  His  alleged 
claimant.  Lord  Bacon,  attended,  and  has  left  us  his  commentary  upon  the 
trial.  Perhaps  these  two  stood  beside  each  other  with  straight  faces, 
like  two  Roman  augurs  inspecting  the  entrails  of  a  bullock  to  find  out  the 
outcome  of  a  battle. 

There  were  two  other  plays  on  the  exceedingly  ticklish  subject  of 
the  Deposition  of  Richard  II.  Forman  says  he  saw  one  at  the  Globe  in 
April,  1611,  and  there  is  another  in  the  Egerton  MSS.,  numbered  1994. 
But  Shakespeare,  who  had  already  placed  on  his  boards  a  play  similarly 
named,  could  not  possibly  have  been  ignorant  of  this  trial,  whether  his 
own  play  or  not  was  involved. 

A  ticklish  subject  indeed  it  was!  Dr.  Hayward's  pamphlet,  al- 
though entitled  "The  First  Part  of  the  Life  and  Raigne  of  King  Henrie 
the  Fourth,"  dedicated  by  its  author  to  Essex  in  1599,  had  so  displeased 
Elizabeth  that  she  had  Hayward  reprimanded  by  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  she  continued  to  be  so  excited 
on  the  subject  that,  in  August,  1601,  long  after  the  trial  here  reported, 
she  told  Lambard,  who  was  exhibiting  his  Pandecta  Rotulorum  (a  pro- 
posed work  on  the  public  records) :  "I  am  Richard  the  Second ;  know 
ye  not  that?"  and  Lambard  replied,  "Such  a  wicked  imagination  was 
determined  and  attempted  by  a  most  unkind  gentleman:  the  most 
adorned  gentleman  that  your  Majesty  ever  made."  A  remark  which  the 
Queen  doubtless  understood,  for  she  instantly  replied,  "He  that  will 
forget  God  will  also  forget  his  benefactors — ^this  tragedy  was  played 
forty  times  in  open  streets  and  houses." 

But,  according  to  the  Bankside  editor,  this  Deposition  scene  was  not 
printed  in  any  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  II  extant  during  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  To  be  sure  the  title  page  held  the  words  "As  it  hath  been 
publickly  acted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  Servants,"  in  the  edition 
brought  out  by  Law  in  1608  in  King  James's  reign.  But  later  in  the 
same  year,  the  words  "New  additions  of  the  Parliament  scene  and  the 
Deposition  of  King  Richard"  were  substituted. 
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,  ftnd  4brtfl^  of  the  Judges.    The  ComniisaSoii  beiiif 

CouM  proceeded  to  the  reading  of  the  Itidictmeiit.    After  wUeli 

d^  liMt  thein  if  thejr  were  Guilty  of  the  Indictment,  or  Not 

r.-   Stm  OiKidT.  BLtmr.    My  lords,  we  desire  to  know  whether  wt 

iH^  tot  eoofies^  part  of  the  Indictment,  and  plead  Guilty  as  to  the  test 

t^C.  |.    If  dor  pleading  must  be  general  as  to  the  whole,  either  Giril^ 

Wifiat  <iaSkf.   Whereupon  they  all  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  and  a  sulMitaii^ 

tihl  Jwy  wad  impandled,  whidi  consisted  of  Aldermen  of  London,  and 

Owef'^Miitienien  of  good  credit. 

Shr  €.  Bfamt,  sir  Charles  Davers,  and  sir  John  Davis,  confessed.  That 
^  Wl»  tiieir  de^gn  to  come  to  the  queen  with  so  strong  a  force,  that  tiiey 
iW^t  QCft  be  resisted,  and  to  require  of  her  divers  Conditions  and  Altera 
ilibni  dl  Government ;  nevertheless  they  intended  no  personal  harm  to 
ibe  queen  herself,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  they  could  not  confess 
Iri^'ldtt  Whcde  Indictment,  because  the  Indictment  charges  'that  they 
Ijiihded  and  compassed  the  Death  and  Destruction  of  the  Queen/ 
. ,  ^,         |j£  G  J*    WhcriJver  the  subject  rebelleth,  or  riseth  in  a  forcible  manner 
^^^^./^--^iff^Mtvlit  the  royal  will  and  power  of  the  king,  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
li  '^^r^^^^'iii^  ti  the  laws  of  tiiis  land  maketh  this  construction  of  his  actions, 

%e  Intended  to  deprive  ^e  king  both  of  crown  and  life ;  for  the  law 

not  of  the  fact  by  the  intent  but  of  the  intent  by  the  fact. 

CfafinvsnL.    This  construction  is  no  m3rstery  or  quiddity  of  law, 

ill  infidlible  conclusion  warranted  by  reason  and  experience:  for 

h  not  a  garland,  or  mere  outward  ornament,  but  consists  of 

eilce  and  power;  and  therefore  when  the  subject  will  take  upon 

li  l^hre  law  to  the  king,  and  to  make  the  sovereign  and  command- 

^Ii0it  become  subject  and  commanded,  such  subject  layeth  hold  of 

ta^emn^  and  taketh  the  sword  out  of  the  king's  hand.    The  crown 

upcm  the  king's  head,  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  off,  but  head 

,  as  all  examples  both  at  home  and  abroad  do  manifest ; 

when  their  words  testify  one  thing,  and  their  deeds  an- 

Wil^'Mik  hot  Hke  the  protesUtkms  used  by  Manlius,  lieutenant  of 

^lAo  eonspkred  against  the  state  of  Rome,  and  yet  began  his 

ue  testamur,  nos  nihil  aliud,  &c.  denying  they  in* 
tteir  country,  but  only  to  provide  for  their  own  safety.— 
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But  admitting  that  the  Protestation  of  the  prisoners  was  so  far  true,  that 
they  had  not  at  that  time  in  their  minds  a.  formed  and  distinct  cogitation 
to  have  destroyed  the  queen's  person,  yet  nothing  is  more  variable  and 
mutable  than  the  mind  of  man ;  and  especially  Honores  mutant  mores ; 
when  they  were  once  aloft  and  had  the  queen  in  their  hands,  and  were 
peers  in  my  lord  of  Essex's  parliament,  who  could  promise  of  what  mind 
they  would  then  be?  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  my  lord  of 
Essex  at  his  arraignment  defended  his  first  action  of  imprisoning  the 
privy  counsellors,  by  pretence  that  he  was  forced  to  it  by  his  unruly 
company :  so  that  if  themselves  would  not  have  had,  or  would  not  seem 
to  have  had,  that  extreme  and  devilish  wickedness  of  mind,  as  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  the  queen's  sacred  person;  yet  what  must  be  done  to 
satisfy  the  multitude  and  secure  their  party,  must  then  be  the  question, 
the  example  of  Richard  the  third  may  be  remembered,  who  (though 
he  were  king  in  possession,  and  the  rightful  inheritors  but  infants)  could 
never  sleep  quiet  in  his  bed  till  they  were  made  away ;  much  less  is  it  to 
be  expected,  that  a  Catilinary  knot  and  combination  of  rebels  (who  have 
made  an  insurrection  without  so  much  as  the  fume  of  a  title)  would 
ever  endure,  that  a  queen,  who  had  been  their  sovereign,  and  had 
reigfned  so  many  years  in  such  renown  and  policy,  should  continue  longer 
alive,  than  should  make  for  their  own  turn.  [It  was  always  quite  as 
desirable  to  say  derogatory  things  about  King  Richard  the  Third  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  as  to  suppress  any  morsels  of  history  she  was  thought 
not  to  relish. — Editor  New  Shakespeareana.]  After  this  the  aforesaid 
sir  Christ.  Blunt,  sir  Charles  Davers,  and  sir  John  Davis  said.  That  now 
they  were  better  informed,  and  had  entered  into  a  deeper  consideration 
of  the  matter,  they  were  sorry  they  had  given  the  Court  so  much  trouble, 
and  had  not  confessed  the  Indictment  at  first.  However,  the  Queen's 
Counsel  produced  their  Evidence  to  the  Jury,  which  consisted  principally 
of  their  several  confessions,  and  the  rest  of  the  Evidence  used  at  the 
trial  of  the  earls  of  Sussex  and  Southampton,  as  mentioned  before  in  the 
said  Trial. 

Against  Henry  Cuffe  was  given  in  Evidence  sir  Charles  Davers' 
Confession,  who  charged  him,  when  there  was  a  debating  of  the  several 
enterprizes  which  they  should  undertake,  that  he  did  ever  bind  firmly 
and  resolutely  for  attempting  the  court.  Also  the  earl  of  Sussex's  Accu- 
sation under  his  hand  avouched  by  him  to  his  face,  that  he  was  a  prin- 
cipal instigator  of  him  in  his  Treasons.  But  the  chief  evidence  was  a 
declaration  of  sir  Henry  Nevil,  which  described  and  set  out  the  whole 
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pfili^f«li|^i^^         Urn.    CcnniL    If  my  being 
iiKt^y^       RdidUon  be  «  foundatioii  to  charge  me  with  B^jibk 
fom^^  lanf  4m  w^l  charge  a  lion  that  is  within  a  grate  wiHl 
^  Md  iMr  thejK^  of  Dnuy-Hoiise,  it  is  no  more  trMSoa 

^^1^  in  ^e  motfier's  belly  is  a  child  Souciroa  QmBMAL, 
y^^0i9t^  ^  fSQ  hfa  beif^  in  Essex-House,  he  was  not  there  by  force 
iflt^  freely  and  voluntarily:  there  was  a  distribution  in 

Umi  a^tton,  some  were  to  make  good  the  house,  and  others  to  enter  the 
^^Nfyl  and  llie  oofe  part  held  correspondence  with  the  other;  and  in 
IffMKini  tbere  can  be  no  accessories,  all  are  principals.  As  to  the  Con- 
HillaitiMs  at  Drury-House,  it  was  a  perfect  Treason  in  itself,  because  the 
ffM^pusii^  the  queen's  Destruction,  which  by  Judgment  of  law  was 
"esmdmMi  and  implied  in  that  consultation,  was  Treason  in  the  veiy 
?l|blili|g^  and  consultation,  so  as  that  thought  be  proved  by  an  overt  act: 
'^it  same  consultation  was  an  overt  act,  though  it  had  not  been  upon  a 
Jtiit  of  nam^  an^d  articles  in  writing,  much  more  being  upon  matter  in 
•l!ilitii|g:  and.  again,  the  going  into  the  city  was  a  pursuance  and  carrying 
^  of  the  oiterprize  against  the  court,  and  not  a  desisting  or  departing 

ffUIII  fu 

t  L.  C  J.  If  many  do  conspire  to  execute  Treason  against  the  Prince 
In  one  manner,  and  some  of  them  do  execute  it  in  another  manner,  yet 
^iheir  act,  though  di£Ferent  in  the  manner,  is  the  act  of  them  who  conspire, 

f^ason  of  the  general  malice  of  the  intent. 
.  :    Against  sir  Gilly  Merrick  the  Evidence  produced  proved  him  guilty 
Hi  Open  Rebellion;  for  that  he  was  a  captain  or  commander  over  the 
and  tOK^  it  upon  him  the  charge  to  keep  it  and  make  it  good  as  a 
at  repeat,  for  those  who  issued  out  into  the  city;  and  fortifyed  and 
'the  same  house,  making  provision  of  muskets,  powder, 
and  other  ammunition  and  weapons  for  the  holding  and  de- 
it;  and  was  a  busy  forward  and  noted  actor  in  that  defence  and 
•f  made  against  the  queen's  forces  brought  against  it  by  her 


^^  /^'Plpliij^i  lientenant.    It  was  further  proved,  that  some  few  days  before 
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i^A^IMim,  he  had  with  great  heat  and  violence  displaced  certain 

who  were  lodged  in  an  house  close  by  Essex-House,  and  there 

f^pbwy  of  my  lord  Essex's  Followers  and  accomplices. — It  was 

•Jf(^(Bil^f^  Ijiat  the  afternoon  before  the  Rebellion,  Merrick  with  a  great 

ill  otters,  ifiiio  were  all  afterwards  in  the  action,  had  procured 

b^ore  them  the  play  of  deposing  king  Richard  the  second ; 

casnal,  but  a  play  bespoke  by  Merrick,  and  when  it  was  told 
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him  by  one  of  the  players  that  the  play  was  old,  and  they  should  have 
loss  in  playing  it,  because  few  would  come  to  it,  there  were  forty 
shillings  extraordinary  given  for  it,  and  so  it  was  played. 

Upon  this  Evidence  the  Jury  went  from  the  bar,  and  after  some  time 
returned  and  brought  them  in  all  Guilty :  and  accordingly  they  received 
sentence  of  Death ;  and  were  all  executed  at  Tyburn,  except  sir  Christo- 
pher Blunt,  and  sir  Charles  Danvers,  who  being  nobly  descended,  were 
beheaded  upon  Tower-Hill. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  Merrick  and  Cuffe  were  drawn  to  Tyburn: 
when  they  were  come  to  the  gallows,  Cuffe  spake  as  follows : 

*I  am  brought  hither  to  pay  my  last  debt  to  nature,  and  to  suffer  for 
'crimes  committed  against  God,  my  prince  and  my  country;  and  as  I 
'cannot  but  discern  the  infinite  justice  of  God,  when  I  reflect  on  the 
'multitude  of  my  offences,  so  can  I  little  doubt  but  the  severity  of  my 
'punishment  will  make  way  for  my  admission  into  the  embraces  of  his 
'mercy.  We  are  exposed  here  as  sad  spectacles  and  instances  of  human 
'frailty ;  the  death  we  are  to  undeg^o  carries  a  frightul  aspect,  (for  even 
'the  best  of  men  desire  life)  besides,  that  it  is  as  full  of  ignominy  as  terror ; 
'however,  it  is  the  portion  of  the  best  of  saints,  with  whom  I  assuredly 
'hope  to  rise  again  in  Christ :  not  that  I  would  be  thought  by  anyone  to 
'depend  upon  my  own  merits,  which  I  absolutely  discard,  but  I  place  my 
'entire  trust  and  dependence  in  the  atonement  of  my  Savior's  blood.  I 
'am  fully  persuaded,  that  whoever  feels  a  secret  consolation  within  him- 
'self,  whilst  he  groans  under  the  infliction  of  any  earthly  punishment, 
'is  chastised  by  God  with  a  paternal  tenderness,  and  not  in  an  angry  and 
'judicial  way.  But  to  come  to  the  cause  of  my  death ;  there  is  nobody 
'here  can  possibly  be  ignorant  what  a  wild  commotion  was  raised  on  the 
'8th  of  February,  by  a  particular  great,  but  unadvised  earl.  I  do  here 
'call  God,  his  angels,  and  my  own  conscience  to  witness,  that  I  was  not 
'in  the  least  concerned  therein,  but  was  shut  up  that  whole  day  within  the 
'house,  where  I  spent  the  time  in  very  melancholy  reflections.' 

Here  he  was  interrupted,  and  advised  not  to  disguise  the  truth  by 
distinctions,  nor  palliate  his  crime  by  specious  pretences.  Then  he 
proceeded,  'I  confess  it  is  a  crime  as  black  as  treason  for  a  subject  who 
'has  lost  his  prince's  favor,  to  force  his  way  to  the  royal  presence:  for 
'my  own  part  I  never  persuaded  any  man  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
'queen,  but  am  most  heartily  concerned  for  being  an  instrument  in 
'bringing  that  worthy  gentleman,  sir  Henry  Nevil,  into  danger,  and 
'do  most  earnestly  entreat  his  pardon.    And  whereas  I  said  that  one-and- 
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^twenty  aldermen  out  of  the  twenty-four  were  devoted  to  the  earl's 
'interest,  I  only  meant  that  they  were  his  friends,  and  ready  to  serve  him, 
'but  not  in  the  way  of  open  rebellion/  Here  he  was  again  interrupted, 
and  so  began  to  apply  himself  to  his  devotions,  which  he  managed  with 
a  great  deal  of  fervour:  and  then  making  a  solemn  profession  of  his 
Creed,  and  asking  pardon  of  God  and  the  queen,  he  was  dispatched  by 
the  executioner. 

After  him  sir  Gilly  Merrick  suffered  in  the  same  way,  and  with  a 
most  undaunted  resolution :  for,  as  if  he  were  weary  of  living  longer  he 
once  or  twice  interrupted  Cuffe,  and  advised  him  to  spare  a  discourse, 
which  however  rational  was  not  very  reasonable,  when  he  was  taking 
leave  of  the  world.  He  cleared  the  lord  Mountjoy  from  having  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  design ;  and  intreated  those  noblemen  who  stood  by 
to  intercede  with  the  queen,  that  there  might  not  be  any  further  proceed- 
ings against  such  as  had  unwarily  espoused  this  unhappy  cause.  Five 
days  after,  March  13,  sir  Christ.  Blunt  and  sir.  Cha.  Davers  were  exe- 
cuted on  Tower  Hill.  Davers  bore  his  death  with  a  most  Christian  calm- 
ness and  composure,  having  first  craved  God's  pardon  and  the  queen's, 
to  whom  he  wished  all  prosperity;  as  also  the  Lord  Grey's,  who  was 
there  present,  tq  whom  he  acknowledged  he  had  been  ill  affected,  not 
from  any  injury  he  had  suffered  from  him,  but  purely  on  the  earl  of 
Southampton's  account,  to  whom  the  lord  Grey  profest  an  absolute 
enmity.  When  sir  Christopher  Blunt  came  upon  the  scaffold,  he  ex- 
(M'essed  himself  in  the  following  manner : 

'My  lords,  and  you  that  be  present,  although  I  must  confess  that  it 
'were  better  fitting  the  little  time  I  have  to  breathe,  to  bestow  the  same  in 
'asking  God's  forgiveness  for  my  manifold  and  abominable  sins,  than 
'to  use  any  other  discourse,  especially  having  both  an  imperfection 
'of  speech,  and  God  knows,  3  weak  memory,  by  reason  of  my  late 
'grievous  wound;  yet  to  satisfy  all  those  that  are  present  what  course 
'hath  been  held  by  me  in  this  late  enterprize,  because  I  was  said  to  be  an 
'instigator  and  setter  on  of  the  late  earl,  I  will  truly,  and  upon  the  peril 
'of  my  soul,  speak  the  truth. — It  is  true  that  the  first  time  that  ever  I 
'understood  of  any  dangerous  discontentment  in  my  lord  of  Essex,  was 
'about  three  years  ago  at  Wansted,  upon  his  coming  one  day  from 
'Greenwich.  At  that  time  he  spake  many  things  unto  me,  but  descended 
'into  no  particulars,  but  in  general  terms.  After  which  time  he  never 
'brake  with  me  in  any  matter  tending  to  the  alteration  of  the  state,  (I 
'protest  before  God)   until  he  came  into  Ireland,  other  than  I  might 
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'conceive,  that  he  was  of  an  ambitious  and  discontented  mind.  But 
'when  I  lay  at  the  castle  of  Tho.  Lee,  called  Reban,  in  Ireland,  grievously 
'hurt,  and  doubted  of  my  life ;  he  catne  to  visit  me,  and  then  began  to 
'acquaint  me  with  his  intent/ 

As  he  thus  spake,  the  Sheriff  began  to  interrupt  him,  and  told  him 
the  hour  was  past.  But  my  lord  Grey,  and  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  captain 
of  the  guard,  called  to  the  Sheriff,  and  required  him  not  to  interrupt  him, 
but  to  suffer  him  quietly  to  finish  his  Prayers  and  Confessions.  Sir 
Christ.  Blunt  said.  Is  sir  Walter  Raleigh  there?  Those  on  the  scaffold 
answered.  Yea;  to  whom  sir  Christopher  spake  on  this  manner:  'Sir 
'Walter  Raleigh  I  thank  God  that  you  are  present;  I  had  an  infinite 
'desire  to  speak  with  you,  to  ask  your  forgiveness  ere  I  died,  both  for 
'wrong  done  you,  and  for  my  particular  ill  intent  toward  you :  I  beseech 
'you  forgave  me.'  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  answered:  'That  he  most 
'willingly  forgave  him,  and  besought  God  to  forgive  him,  and  to  give 
'him  his  divine  comfort:'  protesting  before  the  Lord,  that  whatsoever 
sir  Christopher  meant  towards  him,  for  his  part  he  never  had  any  ill 
intent  towards  him:  And  further  said  to  sir  Christopher,  'I  pray  you 
'without  offence  let  me  put  you  in  mind  that  you  have  been  esteemed, 
'not  only  a  principal  provoker  and  persuader  of  the  earl  of  Essex  m  all 
'his  undutiful  courses,  but  especially  an  adviser  in  that  which  hath  been 
'confessed  of  his  purpose  to  transport  a  great  part  of  her  majesty's  army 
'out  of  Ireland  into  England,  to  land  at  Milford,  and  thence  to  turn  it 
'against  her  sacred  person.  You  shall  do  well  to  tell  the  truth  and  satisfy 
'the  world.'  To  which  he  answered  thus:  'Sir,  if  you  will  give  me 
'patience,  I  will  deliver  a  truth,  speaking  now  my  last,  in  the  presence 
'of  God,  in  whose  mercy  I  trust.'  And  then  he  directed  himself  to  my 
Lord  Grey  and  my  Lord  Compton,  and  the  rest  that  sat  on  horseback 
near  the  scaffold.  'When  I  was  brought  from  Reban  to  Dublin,  and 
'lodged  in  the  castle,  his  lordship  and  the  earl  of  Southampton  came  to 
'visit  me ;  and  to  be  short  he  began  thus  plainly  with  me :  That  he  intend- 
'ed  to  transport  a  choice  part  of  the  army  of  Ireland  into  England,  and  land 
'them  in  Wales,  at  Milford,  or  thereabouts ;  and  so  securing  his  descent 
'thereby  would  gather  such  other  forces,  as  might  enable  him  to  march 
'to  London.  To  which  I  protest  before  the  Lord  God,  I  made  this  or  the 
'like  answer,  that  I  would  that  night  consider  of  it,  which  I  did.  And 
'the  next  day  the  earls  came  again ;  I  told  them  that  such  an  enterprize, 
'as  it  was  most  dangerous,  so  it  would  cost  much^^lood,  and  I  could  not 
'like  of  it ;  besides  many  hazards  which  at  this  time  I  cannot  remember 
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'unto  you,  neither  will  time  permit  it.  But  rather  advised  him  to  go  over 
'himself  with  a  good  train,  and  make  sure  of  the  court,  and  then  make  his 
'own  conditions.  And  although  it  be  true,  that  (as  we  all  protested  in 
'our  examinations  and  Arraignments)  we  never  resolved  to  doing  hurt 
'to  her  majesty's  person;  (for  in  none  of  our  consultations  was  there 
'set  down  any  such  purpose)  yet,  I  know,  and  must  confess,  if  we  had 
'failed  of  our  ends,  we  should  (rather  than  have  been  disappointed)  even 
'have  drawn  blood  from  herself.  From  henceforward  he  dealt  no  more 
'with  me  herein,  until  he  was  discharged  of  his  keeper  at  Essex-House. 
'And  then  he  again  asked  my  advice,  and  disputed  the  matter  with  me; 
'but  resolved  not.  I  went  then  into  the  country,  and  before  he  sent  for 
'me  (which  was  some  days  before  the  rebellion)  I  never  heard  more  of 
'the  matter.  And  then  he  wrote  unto  me,  to  come  up,  upon  pretence  of 
'making  some  assurance  of  land,  and  the  like.  I  will  leave  the  rest  unto 
'my  confessions,  given  unto  that  honourable  lord  admiral,  and  worthy 
'Mr.  Secretary,  (to  whom  I  beseech  you  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  commend 
'me)  I  can  requite  their  favourable  and  charitable  dealings  with  me  with 
'naught  else  but  my  prayers  for  them.  And  I  beseech  God  of  his  mercy 
'to  save  and  preserve  the  queen,  who  hath  given  comfort  to  my  soul,  in 
'that  I  hear  she  hath  forgiven  me,  all  but  the  sentence  of  the  law,  which 
'I  most  worthily  deserved  and  do  most  willingly  embrace,  and  hope  that 
'God  will  have  mercy  and  compassion  on  me,  who  have  offended  him  in 
'as  many  ways  as  ever  sinful  wretch  did.  I  have  led  a  life  far  from  his 
'precepts,  as  no  sinner  more.  God  forgive  it  me,  and  forgive  me  my 
'wicked  thoughts,  my  licentious  life,  and  this  right  arm  of  mine,  which  (I 
'fear  me)  hath  drawn  blood  in  this  last  action.  And  I  beseech  you  all  bear 
'witness  that  I  die  a  catholic,  yet  so,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  only  by  the 
'death  and  passion  of  Christ,  and  by  his  merits,  not  ascribing  anything  to 
'mine  own  works.  And  I  trust  you  are  all  good  people,  and  your 
'prayers  may  profit  me.  Farewel  my  worthy  lord  Grey  and  my  lord 
'Compton,  and  to  you  all.  God  send  you  both  to  live  long  in  honour. 
*I  will  desire  to  say  a  few  prayers,  and  embrace  my  death  most  willingly.' 
With  that  he  turned  from  the  rail  toward  the  executioner;  and  the 
minister  offering  to  speak  with  him,  he  came  again  to  the  rail,  and 
besought  that  his  conscience  might  not  be  troubled,  for  he  was  resolved ; 
which  he  desired  for  God's  sake.  Whereupon  commandment  was  given, 
that  the  minister  should  not  interrupt  him  any  further.  After  which  he 
prepared  himself  to  the  block,  and  so  died  very  manfully  and  resolutely. 
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[Immediately  following  this  report  is  a  second  and  fuller  report, 
"purchased  in  MS.  at  the  sale  of  papers  of  Peter  de  Neve  Esq.  Norroy 
King  at  Arms."  In  this,  the  count  as  to  the  overt  act  reads :  "And  the 
story  of  Henry  the  Fourth  being  set  forth  in  display,  and  in  that  play 
being  set  forth  the  Killing  of  the  King,  upon  a  Stage  the  Friday  before 
Sir  Gilly  and  some  others  of  the  Earl's  train,  having  an  humour  to  see 
a  play,  they  must  have  the  play  of  Henry  IV.  The  players  told  them," 
etc.,  etc. 

Punishments  and  Prosecutions  for  matter  published  by  dramatic  rep- 
resentation have  been  rare  in  the  records  of  States,  the  interdiction  be- 
forehand through  bureaux  of  censorship  having  usually  been  sufficient. 
Modem  instances  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader.  The  suppression  of 
Sardou's  "L'Oncle  Sam"  by  the  French  Government  at  the  time  of  the 
Paris  Exposition,  lest  it  give  offense  to  Americans  in  Paris  (who,  by  the 
way,  heartily  enjoyed  it),  the  suppression  of  the  same  dramatist's 
"Thermidor,"  lest  it  excite  the  Parisian  populace,  and  the  proceedings  in 
New  York  City  to  prevent  Salmi  Morse's  "Miracle  Play"  are  recent 
examples.] 


WAS  SHAKESPEARE  OF  ROYAL  WELSH  LINEAGE? 

Was  William  Shakespeare  of  Royal  Lineage  at  all?  Having  is 
mind,  not  irreverently  we  hope,  the  patrician  lady  who  declared  that  she 
had  never  been  able  to  convince  herself  of  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour 
of  Mankind  until  satisfied  from  the  New  Testament  that  He  was  of  the 
royal  line  of  David,  perhaps  it  may  settle  the  minds  of  those  who,  like 
the  late  Richard  Grant  White,  feel  their  hearts  sinking  within  them  as 
they  regard  the  "poverty-stricken,  kennel-like  hovel"  in  which  the 
greatest  genius  the  world  has  ever  known  first  saw  the  light,  to  learn 
that  Mr.  John  Pym  Yeatman,  an  English  barrister,  has  derived  the 
dramatist  from  the  earliest  recorded  potentate  of  Wales,  that  "right  little, 
tight  little"  kingdom  of  former  times,  whose  people  always  prayed  of 
nights  that  God  wQ,uld  be  merciful  to  those  wretched  human  beings  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  bom  in  Wales ! 

Imprimis,  was  Shakespeare  a  Welshman?  It  has  not  failed  of 
remark  that  the  Dramas  dwell  always  on  occasion  with  affectionately 
playful  tenderness  on  the  fads  and  foibles  of  Welshmen.  That,  e.  g., 
Fluellen  (phonetic,  of  course,  for  Llewelen)  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  how- 
ever eccentric,  are  sturdy  and  really  lovable  characters  in  their  sturdy 
making  for  the  proprieties.  Another  incident  is  Shakespeare's  use  of  the 
Welsh  patronymic  Morgan,  not  only  for  the  g^ood  Bellarius  in  Cym- 
beline  (which  is  proper,  too,  for  the  place  of  that  play  is  in  Wales,  and 
Bellarius'  cave  is  on  the  road  from  Cardiff  to  Milford  Haven),  but  for 
the  surname  of  the  priest  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  (IV,  iii,  io6), 
to  whom  Parolles  goes  for  confession  when  tricked  into  supposing  his 
end  near.  Shakespeare  must  have  known  that  the  Kymric  name  Morgan 
was  clearly  out  of  place  in  France.  But  there  was  once  a  priest,  Thomas 
Morgan,  who  had  Graecised  his  name  into  Pelagius  (pelagos  ouios,  bom 
of,  or  son  of,  the  sea,  whence  the  "Pelagian  Heresy"  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury), and  there  had  been  still  another  priest  of  that  name  who  had 
translated  tHe  Bible  into  Welsh  vernacular.  And  this  might  possibly 
look  like  a  reason  for  the  importation  of  the  name  into  a  locality  where 
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it  did  not  belong.  (Nimrod,  a  writer  on  Roscicrucianism,  connects  the 
name  Morgan,  Imogen,  or  Imorgen,  with  the  "Marwening  or  the  break 
of  day,  with  the  city  of  Aurora,  or  the  city  of  Medea  and  of  Circe. 
Adonis  the  hunter  was  the  Son  of  the  Morning  (the  German  for  morning 
being  almost  the  equivalent,  Morgen).  He  identifies  Imogen  with 
Morgana,  whose  history  seems  to  imply  that  she  was  Helen,"  and  those, 
perhaps,  who  have  the  leisure  to  revel  for  themselves  in  this  occultism 
of  the  name  Morgan  may  consult  Sir  Thomas  Mallory,  the  Morte 
d'Arthur;  or,  later,  Gleanie's  "The  Arthurian  Legend,"  London,  1869; 
Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  Kitson's  King  Arthur;  De  la 
Villemaque,  "Contes  Populaires  des  Anciens  Bretons,"  Paris,  1842;  or 
Skene's  "Four  Ancient  Bodies  of  Wales,"  Edinburgh,  1868. 

In  the  abstract  of  Welsh  Wills  in  "The  Great  Orphan  Book  and 
Book  of  Wills,"  in  the  Council  House  at  Bristol  (edited  by  Rev.  J.  P. 
Wadley,  Rector  of  Naunton-Beauchamp,  1886),  it  is  recorded  that  one 
Joan  Jons,  relict  of  John  Johns,  otherwise  Morgan,  late  of  Bristol, 
brewer,  left  a  will  in  which,  among  other  bequests,  she  leaves — "To  my 
"curate.  Sir  Thomas  Schaftespere,  .  .  .  uni  collitegia  de  velvet  cum 
"laqueo  cerico."  This  Sir  Thomas  Schaftespere  (the  "Sir"  being  the 
title  generally  given  to  parsons  or  village  priests,  and  not  significant  of 
rank)  was  also  a  witness  to  this  will,  which  was  proved  on  Friday, 
December  17th,  17  Henry  VIII,  in  Bristol,  having  been  previously 
proved  at  Lambeth.  He  is  also  named  in  several  other  Bristol  wills 
registered  at  Somerset  House,  and  his  name  is  variously  spelled 
"Schaftespere,"  "Schafflespear,"  and  **Shakespere."  He  had  a  sister  who 
died  unmarried,  named  "Jone  Shackspere."  His  own  will  was  entered 
at  Somerset  House,  August  22d,  1559,  and  begins,  "I,  Sir  Thomas 
Shaksphere,  Clark,  in  full  possession  of,  etc.,  give  to  Anne  Wyllson, 
her  dettes  being  paid,  10  £  to  begin  the  world  again ;  to  my  sister  Grace, 
wife  of  Richard  Storeton,  5  £;  to  my  sister,  Jone  Shackspere,  5  £;  to 
Tomasin  Cooke,  my  sister,  5  £;  to  Sir  Albon  Dolman,  my  best  gownc 
and  my  books,  to  praie  for  my  soul ;  to  the  poore  of  St  Bartholomey, 
my  fether  bed;  to  Sir  William  Berry  and  Pynner,  6/8  or  my  second 
gowne ;  and  the  residue  of  my  goods,  after  my  legacies  be  paid,  to  the 
poor."  This  Thomas  Shakespeare  was  an  ancestor,  as  it  is  inferred,  of 
the  dramatist,  one  of  whose  sisters  was  also  named  Jone,  or  Joan  (spell- 
ing being  in  those  days  an  indifferent  matter,  even  of  common  names  ana 
words). 

Bristol,  opposite  Cardiff,  is  really  the  entrepot  and  commercial  sea- 
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exit  for  Wales.  Singularly  enough,  Bristol  is  also  the  entrepot  and  exit 
to  ^nd  from  the  sea  of  Stratford-on-Avon  (that  is,  if  we  should  be 
called  upon  to  supply  a  sea-outlet  for  that  small  Warwickshire  village)* 
For  the  Avon  runs  into  the  Severn,  and  Bristol  lies  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn.  And  we  know  that,  in  Shakespeare's  day,  "hoys"  from 
Stratford  did  float  (or  sail,  if  they  could)  down  to  Bristol,  and  sail,  or 
pull  back  with  oars.  And  Posthumous,  of  course,  went  from  Cardiff, 
over  to  Bristol,  in  setting  out  on  his  wanderings. 

If  the  above  inklings  of  a  possible  Welsh  origin  for  Shakespeare 
are  held  sufiicient  to  account  for  usage  of  Welsh  names  and  traits  in  the 
plays  it  will  be  interesting  to  glance  at  the  following  pedigree,  since 
everything  in  the  way  of  speculation  becomes  interesting  when  the  name 
of  the  great  dramatist  can  be,  in  however  slight  a  measure,  therewith 
connected : 

I.  Gwynedd,  Kymric  King,  A.  D.  605,  had  son  and  successor, 
Cadwalon,  A.  D.,  640. 

II.  Cadwalon,  A.  D.  740,  had  son  Cadwalader. 

III.  Cadwalader,  surnamed  "The  Great,"  "The  Blessed," 
was  captured  by  the  Romans  and  carried  captive  to  Rome  A.  D.  680, 
where  he  died  in  that  year.  Merlin's  prophecy  was  that  "Cadwalader, 
the  blessed,  would  return  after  many  days  and  drive  the  cursed  Saxon 
from  the  land."     Had  son,  Edward,  660. 

IV.  Edward,  took  possession  of  Wales  on  capture  of  Cad- 
walader, escaped  the  Roman  yoke,  and  ruled  as  King  of  all  Wales,  dying 
A.  D.  690,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son,  Rodri. 

V.  Rodri,  King  of  all  Wales,  had  daughter,  Esyllt.  At  death  of 
King  Rodri  he  left  the  crown  of  South  Wales  to  a  daughter,  who  married 
Medric,  a  Lord  of  Cardigan,  and  crown  of  North  Wales  to  his  daughter 
Esyllt. 

VI.  Esyllt,  Queen  of  South  Wales,  A.  D.  843,  m.  merryn  Vrych, 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  royal  ancestors.  King  of  Powis,  A.  D. 
819.  Of  their  issue  was  Rhadri  Mawr,  oldest  son,  who  became  by  his 
marriage  also  King  of  North  Wales. 

VII.  Rhadri  Mawr,  slain  876,  m.  Angharad,  dau.  of  Medric,  Lord 
of  Cardigan,  heiress  of  the  Kingdom  of  South  Wales.  Issue:  Mervyn 
Maur  ap  Rhadi,  King  of  Powis,  by  succession  from  his  father;  Cadell 
ap  Rhadi  Mawn,  King  of  South  Wales . 

VIII.  Mervyn  Mawr  ap  Rhadri,  King  of  Powis ;  m.  and  had  issue : 
Llwelen  ap  Morgan. 
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IX.  Cadel  ap  Rhadri  Mawr,  King  of  South  Wales.  On  the  death 
of  his  brother,  ignored  or  conquered  the  rights  of  Llewelen  (i  of  VIII 
above),  and  took  possession  of  the  Kingdom  of  Powis.  At  the  death  of 
his  mother,  Esyllt,  he  became  also  King  of  North  Wales ;  d.  A.  D.  907. 
Issue:  Howell  Dha  ap  Cadell. 

X.  Howell  Dha  ap  Cadell,  King  of  all  Wales.  Sumamed  the 
"good" ;  celebrated  as  the  Justitian  of  Cambria ;  instituted  trial  by  juiy 
of  twelve  men  and  a  judge  who  should  be  as  "Christ  with  the  twelve 
apostles" ;  d.  A.  D.  946.  Issue :  Owen  ap  Howell  Dha.  Other  brothers 
took  respectively  the  Kingdoms  of  Powis  and  North  Wales,  A.  D.  950. 

XL  Owen  ap  Howell  Dha,  King  of  South  Wales ;  m.  Angharod 
Vrich  Llewelen  Verch,  Queen  of  Powis,  dau.  of  Llewelen,  to  settle 
claims  of  her  father  to  the  throne  of  Powis;  d.  987.  Issue:  Einon  ap 
Owen. 

XII.  Einon  ap  Owen,  d.  A.  D.  983;  m.  Ellinor,  dau.  of  Gwenston 
ap  Greathroed  Vawr,  a  noble  of  Powis.  Issue :  Tudor  Mawr,  of  Einon, 
became  King  of  South  Wales,  d.  (slain)  A.  D.  992.  Issue:  Rhys  ap 
Tudor  Mawr. 

XIII.  Rhys  ap  Tudor  Mawr  was  restored  A.  D.  1077  to  his 
hereditary  crown  of  South  Wales  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Third 
Royal  Tribe.    Issue:  Griffith  ap  Tudor  Mawr. 

XIV.  Griffith  ap  Tudor  Mawr,  King  of  South  Wales,  m.  Gwenilian, 
dau.  of  Griffith  ap  Conan.    Issue:  i.  Rys  ap  Griffith. 

XV.  Rhys  ap  Griffith,  King  of  South  Wales,  d.  May  A.  D.  1191,  m. 
Gweneilian,  dau.  of  Meda  ap  Meredith,  Prince  of  Powis.    Issue:    Rhys. 

XVI.  Rhys  had  issue:  Edinet  Vichan,  Lord  Steward  of  Llewelen, 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Edinet  had  issue  Griffith,  Lord  of  Lansdon. 

XVII.  Griffith,  Lord  of  Lanesdon,  m.  Wenlian  (or  Grwendolen), 
dau.  of  Holl,  Lord  of  Arecknock.    Issue :  John  Griffin. 

XVIII.  John  Griffin,  of  Gormley,  m.  Alice  de  Weston.  Issue:  i. 
Ralph  Griffin. 

XIX.  Ralph  Griffin,  m.  Julia  de  Lega.  Issue:  Richard  Griffin,  of 
Weston. 

XX.  Richard  Griffin,  of  Weston,  1261,  m.  Matilda,  dau.  of  Ralph 
Golapre,  of  Norton.    Issue :  Sir  John  Griffin. 

XXI.  Sir  John  Griffin  m.  Elizabeth,  sister  and  heiress  of  William 
Favell.    Issue :  Sir  Thomas  Griffin. 

XXII.  Sir  Thomas  Griffin  m.  Elizabeth,  sister  and  heiress  of  Sir 
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Th(Hnas  Lattimer,  of  Brayvrook;  heiress  also  of  Chipping  Warden. 
Issue:  Richard  Griffin. 

XXIII.  Richard  Griffin  m.  Ann,  dau.  of  Richard  Chamberlain,  of 
Cotes.    Issue :  Nicholas  Griffin. 

XXIV.  Nicholas  Griffin  m.  Catherine,  dau.  of  Ralph  Curzon.  Is- 
sue: Edward  Griffin. 

XXV.  Nicholas  Griffin,  of  Berswell  (1500),  m.  Joyce,  dau.  of 
Robert  Leigh,  of  Bucks.    Issue :  Alice. 

XXVI.  Alice,  sixth  daughter  of  Edward  Griffin  above,  married 
Richard  Shakespeare,  Bailiff  of  Wroxall,  grandfather  of  William 
Shakespeare,  the  Dramatist. 

Mrs.  Stopes,  author  of  that  notable  book,  "Shakespeare's  Family," 
which  has  superseded  all  other  authority  on  these  matters,  will  not  accept 
this  Alice  as  the  Alice  Griffin  who  married  Richard  Shakespeare,  even 
on  Mr  Yeatman's  authority.  "We  must  beware,"  she  most  properly 
remarks,  "of  drawing  definite  conclusions  from  over-hasty  generaliza- 
tions." Yet,  if  an  Alice  Griffin  married  a  Shakespeare,  speculations  are 
clearly  not  barred.  "Griffin"  or  "Griffith"  is  a  clearly  Welsh  name,  de- 
rived from  Welsh  royalty,  since  that  mythological  beast,  called  Gryphon, 
Griffin,  or  Griffith  is  the  royal  emblem  of  Wales.  And,  moreover, 
nobody  has  demonstrated  more  triumphantly  than  Mrs.  Stopes  herself, 
speculation  barred,  how  slim  a  book  a  book  on  "Shakespeare's  Family" 
would  be  I 

Of  course,  there  is  plenty  to  be  said,  tentatively,  as  to  the  im- 
probability of  Shakespeare's  knowing  or  caring  much  about  Wales.  One 
might  urge  that  within  the  small  Welsh  precinct  in  which  Caerlion, 
Tredegar,  Newport  and  Abergavenny  lie,  is  the  scene  of  the  Arthurian 
legends,  and  Merlin  and  Sir  Morgan  le  Fay  therein  disported,  the  Round 
Table  being  at  Caerlion  (where  it  still  is,  by  the  way,  called  by  the 
deliciously  Philistine,  "A  remnant  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre" — But 
what  have  Philistine  and  Iconoclast  to  do  with  Shakespeare?).  And 
that  here,  indeed,  would  have  been  a  gjeat  preserve  which  no  poet  would 
have  neglected  1  And,  perhaps,  so  slight  a  negative  consideration  as  this 
might  outweigh  with  some  all  the  above  circumstantiality  of  pedigrees 
and  precinct!  James  Falkner,  Jr. 


MARGINALIA. 

The  Old  and  the  New  View  of  Shylock: — Which  Does  the 
Jew  Himself  Prefer?  Although,  as  Dr.  Beverley  Warner  has  pointed 
out,  the  first  folio  editors  put  The  Merchant  of  Venice  among  the  com- 
edies, our  present  actors  are  making  the  play  either  melodramatic,  tragic, 
comedy,  or  tragedy,  pure  and  simple.  "This  is  the  Jew  that  Shakespeare 
drew,"  said  Pope,  when  he  saw  Macklin  play  Shylock.  Was  he?  The 
celebrated  painting  of  the  trial  scene  in  that  play  portrays  Macklin  in 
the  English  court  dress  of  his  (Macklin's)  date,  with  a  fiendish  grin  on  his 
close-cut  bearded  face,  dashing  at  Antonio  with  a  knife — ^not  unlike  a 
bowie  knife — drawn  in  his  hand.  To  be  sure,  until  the  date  of  Charles 
Kean,  all  Shakespeare's  heroes  and  heroines  wore  court  dress,  and  the 
height  of  realism  which  induced  Macklin,  as  Shylock,  to  wear  a  red  hat, 
because,  as  he  told  Pope,  "he  had  heard  that  Jews  in  Venice  wore  red 
hats,"  was  so  much  more  verisimilitude  on  the  stage  than  Mr.  Pope  had 
been  accustomed  to,  that  this  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  little 
poet's  enthusiasm.  But  to-day  one  rarely  sees  Shylock  as  a  malignant 
monster. 

Two  most  distinguished  English  actors.  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield,  present  "the  Jew  that  Shakespeare  drew"  from  radial- 
ly, if  not  from  radically,  different  standpoints.  Sir  Henry's  Shylock  is 
the  greedy,  mali,,nant  usurer,  melodramatic  in  his  hate  and  venom,  which 
seems  to  be  the  ideal  for  which  the  very  name  "Shylock"  has  come  to 
be  an  equipollent,  but  still,  as  Sir  Henry  himself  says,  "the  only  gentle- 
man in  the  play."  Mr.  Mansfield,  contrariwise,  makes  Shylock  a  gentle, 
mild  old  man,  a  martyr  to  his  religion  and  a  piteous  victim  of  Christian 
rapacity  and  fraud.  Especially  in  the  trial  scene  does  Mr.  Mansfield 
emphasize  this  martyrdom.  Here  he  introduces  a  number  of  Shylock's 
compatriots  as  by-standers.  They  keep  aloof  until,  when  Shylock  is 
offered  "three  times  the  sum,"  they  crowd  around  him,  and  with  frantic 
gestures  and  mutterings  beseech  him  to  accept.  When  Shylock,  after 
an  apparent  appeal  to  Heaven  or  to  his  faith,  refuses,  and  determines, 
whatever  the  outcome,  to  stand  not  only  for  Venetian  Law,  but  for  that 
hatred  of  the  Christian  which  he  understands  to  be  his  own  religion, 
these  compatriots  abandon  him  with  gestures  of  contempt,  and  file  out  of 
court,  leaving  him  to  his  fate,  a  broken,  bewildered,  doting  old  wreck  of 
humanity. 
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It  is  but  lately  that  opportunity  occurred  to  inquire  how  the  Jew 
himself  would  read  a  character  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a 
libel  on  his  race.  We  print  below  the  Hebrew  cast  of  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  as  presented  at  the  Yiddish  Theatre  in  New  York  City  in  the 
winter  of  1901-1902,  and  a  portrait  of  Herr  Joccph  Adler  in  his  remark- i^t^t  »  ♦ 
ably  effective  make-up  as  Shylock  therein.  One  attending  this  perform- 
ance was  not  only  rewarded  by  witnessing  a  powerful  and  entirely 
adequate  rendition  and  mise  en  scene,  but,  we  think,  would  have  been 
surprised  to  find  that  the  Hebrew  himself  exults  in  italicizing,  if 
possible,  the  overmastering  and  malignant  greed,  the  heartlessness  and 
general  unpleasantness  of  Shylock.  It  is  not  surrender  to,  but  defence 
of,  the  pillaged  and  friendless  situation.  Bereft  of  his  house,  and  of  the 
prop  that  doth  sustain  his  house,  his  ears  ringing  with  the  news  that 
his  daughter  is  squandering  his  accumulations  on  monkeys — and  worse, 
upon  Christians — Herr  Joseph  Adler,  in  one  of  the  most  splendid  por- 
trayals of  Shylock  that  has  ever  been  witnessed,  portrayed  a  superbly 
haughty,  even  if  a  ruined,  man!  Herr  Adle-  himself,  to  our  esteemed 
contemporary,  The  Theatre,  gives  his  idea  of  the  part  as  follows : 

**Shylock,  who  is  rich  enough  to  lend  three  thousand  ducats  to  his 
Christian  enemy  in  mere  gratification  of  scornful  pride,  foregoing  in- 
terest on  the  remote  chance  of  the  *pound  of  flesh'  forfeiture,  and  later 
sacrificing  the  principal  itself,  and  the  proffer  of  double  its  amount, 
just  for  the  moral  satisfaction  of  his  revenge — such  a  Shylock,  I  say, 
should  be  shown  well-dressed  and  proud  of  mien,  instead  of  the  poor  and 
cringing  figure  which  custom  has  made  familiar.  Antonio,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  reality  far  from  being  the  chivalrous  gentleman  that  he  is  made 
to  appear  in  the  ordinary  acting  of  the  play.  He  has  wantonly  insulted 
and  spit  upon  the  Jew,  yet  comes  with  hypocritical  politeness  to  borrow 
money  from  him,  and  readily  consents,  in  lieu  of  paying  interest,  to  bind 
himself  to  a  preposterous  forfeit,  which  obviously  he  never  expects  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay.  These  two  men,  the  Christian  and  the  Jew,  are 
finally  confronted  in  an  alleged  court  of  justice,  packed  with  Antonio's 
friends,  where  the  judge  is  openly  committed  to  condemning  Shylock, 
by  hook  or  by  crook ;  where  the  prosecuting  attorney,  so  to  speak,  is  a 
masquerading  girl,  the  afiianced  wife  of  Antonio's  bosom  comrade ;  and 
where  Shylock  stands  alone  against  them  all,  without  counsel,  advocate 
or  friend,  with  nothing  but  the  law  on  his  side !  That  such  a  court  will 
interpret  the  law  in  his  favor,  the  ironical  Jew  is  not  for  one  instant 
fatuous  enough  to  suppose.     But  the  opportunity  is  his  for  one  moment 
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of  ineffable  triumph  and  scorn,  holding  in  his  hands  the  very  life  of  bis 
former  insolent  persecutor.  The  real  revenge  that  Shylock  contemplates 
is  fwt  to  take  the  pound  of  flesh  which  is  legally  forfeit  to  him,  but  to 
show  the  world  that  his  despised  ducats  have  actually  bought  and  paid 
for  it.  His  whetting  the  knife  on  his  sole  is  a  hyperbolical  menace :  his 
sardonic  smile,  accompanying  this  action,  is  the  only  sharp  edge  that 
shall  cut  the  self-humiliated  Merchant.  Then  a  quibble  reverses  the 
case,  the  court  and  Antonio  divide  the  spoils  between  themselves,  and — 
'Exit  Shylock'!  That  is  the  last  of  him,  so  far  as  Shakespeare's  stage 
direction  goes.  But,  having  purchased  so  dearly  the  right  to  his  con- 
temptuous opinion  of  his  Christian  fellow-townsmen,  is  it  not  certain 
that  he  will  consummate  his  brief  triumph  by  walking  out  of  that  court 
with  head  erect,  the  very  apotheosis  of  defiant  hatred  and  scorn  ?  That 
is  the  way  I  see  Shylock,  and  that  is  the  way  I  play  him." 
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As  to  which  of  these  conceptions  of  Shylock  Shakespeare  himself 
intended,  we  expect  a  further  symposium. 
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Hon,  Henry  M.  Doak,  in  his  fine  introduction  to  the  Bankside 
Tempest,  says  of  the  Boatswain  speech,  "We  will  not  hand  a  rope  more" 
— Scene  I,  Act  I,  1.  23 :  "The  English  speaking  world,  naval  as  well  as 
commercial,  is  so  conservative,  that  *line'  for  'rope'  is  not  only  English 
and  American,  but  Old  English  as  well.  Nautical  jests  are  as  old  as 
nautical  affairs,  and  cling  like  stage  traditions  to  the  stage.  But  the 
saltiest  Elizabethan  *bo's'n'  that  ever  piped  all  hands  of  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  *lay  aft  for  a  pull  to  the  Gospel  hallyards*  would  have  passed  *rope' 
in  the  above  as  good  sea  talk!  Although,  collectively,  all  'lines'  on 
shipboard  are  called  'ropes,'  there  are  only  three  specifically  so  named 
on  shipboard,  viz.,  the  water  bucket  rope,  the  wheel  [or  tiller]  ropes, 
the  man  ropes.  Sailors  are  called  to  'coil  down  the  ropes,'  but,  from 
the  shortest  rope  with  the  longest  name  [the  'starboard-main-to-gallant- 
studdin'-sail-boom-tricin-line']  to  the  shortest  [the  man  rope,  i.  e.,  the 
ropes  by  which  one  goes  aboard,  which  hang  over  the  sides  at  the  gang- 
way], all  ropes  on  shipboard  are  individually  known  as  'lines.' 
Shakespeare's  bo's'n,  like  Shakespeare  himself,  is  right." 


Mr.  Albert  R.  Frey,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York 
Shakespeare  Society,  and  its  Recording  Secretary,  writes  us  "to  ask  the 
members  of  The  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York  to  make  some 
fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  typical  New  York  poet — MacDonald 
Clarke.  This  brilliant  but  eccentric  poet  died  on  March  5,  1842,  and  as 
the  sixty-first  anniversary  of  his  death  will  occur  shortly,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Society  which  was  so  successful  in  the  mission  which  it 
undertook  on  behalf  of  the  memory  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  in  procuring  the 
necessary  legislation  and  mayorality  approval,  and  the  appropriation 
necessary  to  establish  Poe  Park  opposite  the  picturesque  little  cottage  at 
Fordham,  should  not  neglect  the  memory  of  one  of  Poe's  contemporaries, 
also  a  citizen  of  this  great  and  generous  metropolitan  city." 


Our  sumptuously  pictorial  contemporary.  The  Theatre,  does 
not  propose  to  rest  its  claim  to  public  favor  upon  its  opulence  of  color 
illustration.  Its  letterpress  is  instructive  and  conservative,  and,  as  it 
should,  takes  for  granted  that  what  its  readers  want  is  not  sarcastic  com- 
ments upon  the  failings  of  the  stage  (which  are  easy  enough  to  write,  God 
knows!),  but  information  as  to  what  is  worth  seeing.  Nor  does  it  fail 
to  attend  to  items  which  are  of  interest  to  Shakespeare  vivants.    We 
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find  in  a  late  issue  an  item  which  had  escaped  us  elsewhere,  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  a  William  Jaggard,  a  bookseller  of  Liverpool,  a  direct 
descendant  of  that  Isaac  Jaggard,  who,  in  1623,  with  William  Blount, 
Edward  Aspley  and  I.  Smithweeke,  was,  according  to  its  colophon,  "at 
the  charges  of"  printing  the  great  First  Folio. 


What  is  probably  the  last  word  as  to  Mrs.  Gallup  from  England, 
is  Mr.  Mallock's  judicial  paper  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After 
for  July,  1902.  This  is  how  he  disposes  of  the  lady:  "If  Mrs.  Gallup 
desired  to  discredit  her  own  theory  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  people,  she 
has  unintentionally  taken  the  best  method  to  bring  about  this  result. 
She  inverts  in  her  own  mind  the  order  of  interest  likely  to  be  taken  in 
her  labors.  She  gives  us  hundreds  of  pages  of  her  alleged  decipherings, 
and  asks  the  world  to  take  the  accuracy  of  them  on  trust,  and  to  be 
breathlessly  excited  about  them ;  but  the  minute  typographical  facts  on 
which  alone  an  assurance  that  all  this  matter  is  not  a  concoction  can 
rest  she  passes  over  with  a  few  general  observations.  In  her  article  in 
the  May  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  she  is  somewhat  more  pre- 
cise, but  not  nearly  precise  enough.  She  should  take  the  italic  alphabets 
of  the  various  books  she  professes  to  interpret,  enlarge  all  the  letters 
photographically,  and  devote  a  chapter  to  each  separate  letter,  dealing 
with  the  original  forms  of  the  types,  and  the  manner  in  which,  and  the 
extent  to  which,  their  generic  features  tend,  in  printing,  to  become  ob- 
scured and  distorted.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said  for  her 
theory  than  her  hostile,  hasty,  and  not  very  well-mannered  critics 
imagine ;  but  Mrs.  Gallup  herself  has  certainly  not  yet  said  it.  For  the 
sake  of  her  own  credit  she  should  do  this  if  she  can."  Poor  Mr.  "Sidney 
Lee"  is  withered  back  into  his  filbert  as  follows :  "Still  more  worthless 
are  the  assertions  that  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee.  Mr.  Lee, 
as  some  readers  may  remember,  wrote  to  the  Times,  prefacing  his  letter 
with  the  overwhelming  assertion  that  he  had  collated  twenty-five  copies 
<rf<the  First  Folio;  and  then  proceeded  to  state,  ex  eatJiedra,  that  no  such 
ftyj^her  as  that  imagined  by  Mr.  Gallup  exists  in  it.  Now  unless  Mr.  Lee 
hfad^ollated  his  First  Folios  with  a  special  view  to  the  minutiae  of  the 
tfHB^  type,  and  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  different  forms  used  in 
fa^^stematic  manner,  all  his  collating,  as  far  as  the  present  question  is 
feicferned,  would  be  valueless.  He  might  just  as  well  say,  *I  have  col- 
laAkd  sdl  the  family  Bibles  in  the  houses  of  all  my  aunts,  and  it  is  abso- 
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ctf  t9Q|^3,  as  advertised,  to  enlighten  Americans  upon 

°iiiatter8»  with  a  course  of  lectures   upon   the   great 
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iHij^niBKHALL,  IN  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  of  Decem- 

td  the  demonstration   of   his  "Style    Curves"  (see 

jlil  Vdi.  VII,  page  187).    It  will  be  remembered  that  the 

exhibition  of  his  results  is  "made  by  the  well-known 

ar  coordinates,  using  the  number  of  letters  in  each 

and  the  corresponding  number  of  words  in  a  thou- 

'  On  a  sheet  of  'squared'  paper  the  numbers  showifig 

1,  a,  3,  4,  etc.,  are  placed  along  the  horizontal  line 

above  each  of  these  is  put  a  point  whose  distance 

the  number  of  corresponding  words  in  every 

the  scale  shown  at  the  left.    These  points  are 

Ihies  and  the  whole  broken  line  may  be  called 
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the  'word  spectrum'  or  'characteristic  curve'  of  the  author  as  derived  from 
the  group  of  words  considered."  That  is  to  say,  that  every  writer  has 
his  "word  curve,"  and  that,  by  grouping  a  hundred  thousand  consecutive 
words  of  his  composition  according  to  the  number  of  letters  they  con- 
tain and  expressing  the  results  in  a  diagram  you  may  obtain  a  graphic 
symbol  for  the  "persistent  peculiarities  of  this  author  in  the  use  of  words 
of  different  lengths."  The  work  has  been  going  on  since  then,  and 
authentic  word  curves  of  many  important  writers  have  been  made.  It 
was  noted  first  that  the  three-letter  word  occurs  oftenest  in  English 
writings.  Cheered  by  this  discovery,  the  investigators  counted  deeply 
into  the  works  of  individual  writers  to  see  how  far  they  varied  from  this 
norm.  It  was  found  that  John  Stuart  Mill  was  fonder  of  two-letter 
words  than  any  other  writer,  that  Thackeray  preferred  three-letter  words, 
and  that  Shakespeare  used  more  four-letter  words  than  any  other  man 
of  his  own  time  or  since.  In  short,  it  was  a  sort  of  literary  Bertillon 
identification,  and  its  uses  might  turn  out  to  be  enormous.  To  apply 
this  method  to  the  great  Baconian  question  involved  an  amount  of  letter 
and  word  counting  quite  beyond  what  might  be  expected  from  individual 
enthusiasm,  and  seemed  impossible  until  the  President  of  the  Verulam 
Society  offered  to  pay  for  the  counting  and  classifying  of  2,000,000  words. 
Word  curves  for  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  have  thus  actually  been  found. 
They  reveal  "extraordinary  differences."  This  enormous  count,  however, 
mirabile  dictu,  reveals  a  precisely  identical  word  curve  for  Shakespeare 
and  Marlowe  (and  we  call  Mr.  Ziegler's  attention  to  this!).  A  writer 
in  the  London  Tunes  instead  proposes  a  "word  curve"  based  on  the  parts 
of  speech  in  lieu  of  the  Mendenhall  system.  Did  Shakespeare  or  Bacon 
or  Marlowe,  et  al.,  use  the  same  proportion  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  to 
a  given  percentage  of  nouns  or  pronouns  ?  This  strikes  us  as  worth  the 
attempt  at  tabulating  and  as  promising  far  more  convincing  results. 


Touching  Shakespeare's  Affiliations  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  Dr.  Appleton  Morgan  writes  to  our  esteemed  contempor- 
ary. Action  and  Utterance:  "All  recent  data  seems  tending  to  prove  Shake- 
speare to  have  been  (as  Archdeacon  Richard  Davies  in  1703  declared  he 
was)  'a  Papist.'  The  Archdeacon  being  a  Protestant,  this  was  a 
'declaration  against  interest,'  and  why  biographers  go  on  ignoring  it  I 
never  have  been  able  to  find  out. 

"This  seems  to  answer  the  question  why  Shakespeare  allowed  his 
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played  to  be  purloined  and  printed  in  'Broadsides'  (the  quartos)  under- 
his  very  nose  in  London,  while  they  were  being  performed  for  revenue 
inside  his  theatres,  thus  interfering  with  the  takings  at  the  door.  Of 
course.  Papists  having  no  standing  in  Elizabeth's  Court  of  Equity,  it 
would  have  been  useless  for  Shakespeare  to  have  sued  to  prevent  the 
piracy ! 

Why  did  not  Shakespeare  mention  his  theatrical  properties  in  his 
will?  We  all  know  that  he  did  not  discontinue  his  theatrical  interests 
upon  his  retirement  to  Stratford-on-Avon  before  his  death,  but,  until  he  ) 
died,  supplied  the  theatres  with  two  plays  a  year,  which  were,  of  course,  \ 
those  first  printed  in  the  folio.  The  answer  is  the  same.  His  Will  would 
have  been  construable,  in  case  of  objection  to  its  probate,  in  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts,  which,  of  course,  like  the  Courts  of  Equity,  were  con- 
trolled by  Protestant  influences,  and,  as  Protestant  influences  were  Puri- 
tan influences,  it  was  the  part  of  sagacity  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
irritating  them,  and  the  Puritans  hated  things  theatrical  much  as  the 
devil  is  said  to  hate  holy-water.  My  friend,  Mr.  John  Pym  Yeatman, 
who  has  studied  the  original  Will  pretty  carefully,  agrees  with  me  that 
Shakespeare's  theatrical  estate  was  made  the  subject  of  a  secret  trust- 
deed  in  Mrs.  Shakespeare,  the  widow,  which  would  account  for  the 
printing  of  the  plays  on  the  lapse  of  that  trust  in  1623,  she  dying  in  that 
year.  But  this  point  is  immaterial,  for  they  would  have  passed  under 
the  residuary  clause  of  the  Will  along  with  that  priceless  second-best 
bedstead,  anyhow! 

"In  fact,  I  think  almost  everybody  now  is  convinced  that  Shake- 
speare lived  and  died  in  the  Old  Faith,  and  that  that  entry  in  the  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon records,  that  John  Shakespeare  'came  not  to  church  for 

fear  of  process  for  debt,'  was  the  effort  of  some  friendly  clerk  to  get  him 
off  the  fines  levied  under  23  Eliz.  c.   2   for   non-attendance    upon   the 

Protestant  worship.  It  was  not  necessary  to  wait  until  Sunday  to  serve 
a  'process  for  debt'  upon  a  resident  of  Stratford  who  owned  property 
in  the  town  and  was  on  the  street  of  week-days,  even  if  process  'for  debt' 
or  for  anything  else  of  a  civil  nature  could  have  been  served  on  a  Sun- 
day, which  it  could  not  be  under  English  law.  And  Shakespeare,  as 
part  owner  of  the  tithes,  was  a  lay-rector  of  the  parish  and  so  entitled 
to  sepulture  in  the  chancel,  even  if  the  Church  was,  at  that  point  of 
time,  Protestant. 

"I  had,  as  long  ago  as  1880  (The  Shakespearean  Myth,'  page  175, 
first  edition)  expressed  myself  as  believing  that  the  fact  of  Shakespeare's 
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^fUnMn  Catbohc  caspluned  the  grand  M  Bmeomui  tbeocy.  M^ 
t  ncfBt  diuoIutuB  of  the  monutnes  had  tbnnrn  mitltitBdcfrtlf 
i.^iiftia  npOD  their  own  resources  for  daily  bread,  and  there  ms 
B  d^ot  for  their  woric'  What  I  wrote  then,. I  still  more  faUy- 
t  escape  from  now,  mmely,  that  the  thousands  of  learned  men 
B  the  edicts  of  Henry  VXII  had  driven  from  the  cloisters  where  t&ey 
t.  their  predecrasors  had  alone  during  the  'dark  ages'  kept  current  and 
^t  the  learning  of  the  centuries  before  them,  made  their  wi^  to 
,  and  that  Shakespeare  found  them  ont,  and  from  them  m- 
i  the  matenal  the  use  of  which  sets  us  groping  for  and  disputmg 
t  the  possible  sources  of  his  allusions  to  occult  particulars  Thus 
aficountmg  ior  the  ancient  and  occult  lore  in  the  playa,  very  little  indeed 
remains  of  the  Bacon  authorship  theory. 

"This  also  accounts  for  the  &ict  that  among  the  18,000  vocables  used 
by  Shakespeare,  the  word  'Bible'  is  not  found.  The  three  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  extant  in  his  lifetime  were  all  Protestant  versions,  and  it  is 
demonstnd>le  that  he  took  his  versions  of  Scriptural  stories  always 
bwn  the  (dd  Miracle  Plays,  never,  in  a  single  instance,  from  the  Bible- 
good  Bishop  Wadsworth  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"However,  Shakespeare  himself,  as  a  whole,  is  a  mystery  unsolvable  , 
to  human  ken,  and  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to- particularize  any  ewe 
item  of  him,  more  or  less,  as  unaccountable.  I  have  never  been  able,  few- 
example,  to  satisfy  myself  why,  being  so  great  a  man,  Queen  Elizabeth 
did  not  cut  off  his  head  I  The  only  use  the  Tudors  made  of  their  great 
subjects  was  to  decapitate  them  I 

"I  am  told  that  the  proposition  that  William  Shakespeare  was,  like 
his  &her,  a  RtHnan  Catholic,  is  intolerable  in  England,  which  accounts 
for  the  persecution  and  practical  suppression  of  Mr.  Yeatman's  'Gentle 
Shakespeare'  (the  two  libel  suits  brought  by  Mr.  Yeatman   were   de-  - 
aded  against  him  by  sc»ne  rulings  from  the  bench,  which,  I  must  say 
as  a  lawyer,  are  aatoundingly  new  matter  to  me).    But,  though  not  a 
Roman  Catholic  myself,  I  confess  I  cannot  see  why  that  ancient  Church 
should  be  begrudged  a  Shakespeare.    Certainly,  all  the  great  names  in 
literature  down  to  his  time  were  Roman  Catholic.    W)iat  other  Church 
was  there?    Apd  whatever  one  may  think  of  Mr.  Yeatman's  'Gentle.  , 
Shakespeare,'  certainly  eveiy  reader  of  it  must  admit  that  it  is  that 
rarest  of  things — an  entirely  fresh  and  original  book  upon  he  well-    ' 
ploo^^ed  and  ever  newly-ploughed  field  of  Shakespeareana  I  -  His  demon-    - 
stration  that  the  'Henry  VIII,'  to  secure  representation  upon  Elizabethan^ 
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boards,  must  have  been  worked  over  by  somebody  to  convey  the  idea 
of  Elizabeth's  legitimacy  by  exclusion  of  the  divorce  of  Katherine,  falls 
completely  into  corroboration  of  Mr.  Spedding's  theory,  so  ardently 
adopted  by  the  now-defunct  New  Shakespeare  Society  of  London,  that 
the  play  was  largely  re-written  by  Fletcher,  a  subservient  attache  of  the 
Elizabethan  Court.  To  suppose  that  any  dramatist — least  of  all  a 
Shakespeare — deliberately  added  to  a  complete  drama  in  four  acts  (of 
which  Katherine  was  the  central  figure)  such  an  anti-climax  as  a  fifth 
act,  eulogizing  Katherine's  supplanter,  Anne  Bullen,  is  quite  too  im- 
possible when  one  looks  at  it  seriously !"  [This  strikes  us  as  more  plausi- 
ble than  the  suggestion  that  the  non-mention  in  the  Will  was  because 
the  plays  were  owned  by  the  Globe  Theatre  people,  or  that  Shakespeare 
knew  that  his  relict  and  her  daughters  and  Dr.  Hall,  being  Puritans, 
would  regard  them  as  devils'  wares.  The  Puritan  may  not  have  cared  to 
harbour  devils'  wares  himself;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  had  a  keen  appetite  for 
cash,  and  the  purchaser  would  have  the  curse  that  went  along  with  the 
manuscript,  and  welcome  I  And  the  fact  remains  that  these  ''two  plays 
a  year"  were  printed  in  the  First  Folio.  Neither  of  the  Irelands  are 
very  trustworthy  authority,  and  small  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  their 
story  that  many  manuscripts  were  carried  for  safety  from  New  Place 
to  Qopton  House  at  the  time  of  the  great  Stratford  fire,  and  that  a  Mr. 
Williams,  the  gentleman  farmer  who  rented  this  mansion,  was  visited  by 
the  two  Irelands  with  a  view  to  finding  out  whether  any  of  these  papers 
were  extant.  "By  G— d,"  he  cried,  "I  wish  you  had  arrived  a  little  sooner  I 
Why,  it  isn't  a  fortnight  since  I  destroyed  several  baskets  full  of  letters 
and  papers  in  order  to  clear  a  small  chamber  for  some  young  partridges 
which  I  wish  to  bring  up  alive ;  and  as  to  Shakespeare,  why,  there  were 
many  bundles  with  his  name  wrote  upon  them.  Why,  it  was  in  this 
very  fireplace  I  made  a  roaring  bonfire  of  them."] 
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[Subject  to  second  and  extended  review.  Publishers  will  please  not  expect  ac- 
knowledgement or  review  of  editions  of  the  plays  from  sample  volumes  thereof.  Such 
reviews  would  be  as  unjust  to  them  as  to  ourselves.] 
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72.  Notes  on  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  Question;  by  Charles  Allen, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts;  cloth;  8vo;  pp.  300; 
Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

50.  51.  One  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Reed  was  unaware  that  most 
persons  range  disbelievers  in  Shakespeare  with  circle-squarers,  claim- 
ants for  the  vast  sums  of  money  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England 
awaiting  American  heirs,  or  collectors  of  one  million  cancelled  postage 
stamps !  He  is  so  coldly  mathematical  in  his  calmness  I  We  shall  give 
these  volumes  further  notice,  but  we  meanwhile  beg  to  regret  that  Mr. 
Reed  should  so  disregard  our  nerves  as  to  demonstrate  that  certain 
verbal  alterations  from  Quarto  to  Folio  texts  are  synchronous  with 
Lord  Bacon's  changes'  of  opinion  in  his  scientific  publications.  But 
when  Mr.  Reed  goes  even  further,  and  shows  us  by  the  schedule  that 
that  man  who  had  "small  Latin"  actually  invented  several  hundred 
words  by  Englishing  Latin  roots,  we  must  say  that  he  is  heartlessness 
itself.     Hanging  is  too  good  for  him! 

52.  72.  Two  more  books  from  the  Bench  on  the  good  old 
Baconian  Theory !  As  the  Bench  are  now  taking  up  the  lawyer's  briefs, 
we  shall  soon  have  something  besides  Obiter.  Judge  Allen  and  Judge 
Phelps  have  already  followed  Judge  Holmes  in  considering  the  issue 
joined  of  Bacon  v.  Shakespeare.  Judge  Allen  will  have  it  that  it  is  all 
bosh.    Nothing  against  Shakespeare — facts  not  sufficient  to  constitute 
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a  cause  of  action,  and  gives  judgment  for  Shakespeare  on  demurrer. 

But  Judge  Phelps  gives  us  a  Pyrrhonic  opinion.     Here  is  one  of  the 

torpedoes  he  projects  right  into  the  peppery  and  petulant  orthodox  ranks : 

"One  of  the  famous  controversies  of  the  day,  the  decision  of  which 
settled  the  action  of  assumpsit,  was  Slade's  Case,  4  Rep.  91.  Fran- 
cis Bacon  was  of  counsel,  and  associated  with  him  as  attorney  was  a 
lawyer  named  John  Halstaff.  When  the  author  of  Henry  IV 
found  himself  obliged,  in  1597,  ^^  ^^^  some  other  name  to  substitute 
for  "Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  and  to  find  it  in  a  hurry,  did  he  get  his  sug- 
gestion from  the  name  of  his  associate,  John  Halstaff?"  Is  this  Obiter 
or  Finding  of  Fact? 

53.  Mr.  Robert  Balmanno,  who  lived  in  New  York  City  in  the 
year  1850  (and  who,  with  Richard  Grant  White  and  others,  formed  the 
third  New  York  Shakespeare  Society,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the 
present  institution  of  that  name),  was  so  delighted  with  the  achievement 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Cowden-Clark,  nee  Novello,  in  completing  the  Con- 
cordance, that  he  began  a  correspondence  with  her  through  Douglas 
Jerrold.  This  volume  gives  none  of  his  letters,  not  even  his  portrait 
(both  of  which  would  have  added  to  its  interest,  for  one  would  like  to 
know  what  manner  of  man  could  have  induced  this  charming  lady  to 
write  him  more  than  a  hundred  letters,  although  she  never  saw  him  in 
all  the  eleven  years  these  letters  covered).  However,  here  are 
the  letters;  and,  unlike  most  letters  printed  by  admiring  friends  of  de- 
parted people,  they  are  delightful  reading.  But  just  why  portraits 
of  Jerrold,  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  et  al.,  and  of  others  of  the  Novello  family, 
are  included,  when,  as  we  say,  the  portrait  of  the  inspirer  of  the  letters 
is  excluded,  we  cannot  guess.  For  a  book  for  which  no  apparent  raison 
d'etre  exists,  however,  this  is  a  most  interesting  one.  You  can  read 
these  gossipy,  domestic,  run-along  letters  with  your  thoughts  anywhere 
else,  and  it  is  distinctly  pleasant  to  come  back  to  the  printed  page  and 
find  that,  no  matter  where  you  became  distraught,  you  can  go  right 
ahead  again  I 

54.  Unqualified  praise  is  all  we  can  find  for  such  conscientious, 
careful  and  compact  work  as  this,  and  we  hope  Mr.  Phin's  Shakespeare 
Cyclopaedia  and  New  Glossary  will  have  the  large  use  it  deserves.  He 
has  certainly  packed  within  its  500  pages  a  vast  amount  of  information 
only  obtainable  elsewhere  in  bulky  and  expensive  volumes. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Phin  need  a  sponsor.  Nor,  selecting  Dr.  Dowden, 
need  he  have  repaid  Dr.  Dowden's  few  perfunctory  sentences  with 
so  liberal  a  mention  of  his  esthetic  commentary  in  the  "Short  List  of 
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Helpful  Books."  Three  of  these,  ajid  half  a  dozen  others  issued  in  close 
modem  vicinity  of  the  office  of  Mr.  Phin's  own  publishers,  seem  rather 
disproportionate  in  a  selected  list  of  twenty  out  of  a  possible  ten  thou- 
sand. However,  Mr.  Phin  has  a  perfect  right  to  state  what  works  have 
helped  Mr.  Phin.  But  the  work  is  so  well  done  that  nobody  should  cavil 
at  little  things  like  these.  The  book  will  win  on  its  merits,  and  the  dozen 
or  less  omissions  will  be  supplied  in  future  editions,  of  whch  we  hope 
there  will  be  hundreds. 

65.  At  least  the  London  Graphic  cannot  say  of  this  edition  of  Mr. 
Charles  Downing's  ''God  in  Shakespeare"  that  every  line  of  it  is 
"clotted  nonsense !"  Certainly  this  remark  (page  287,  line  10) :  "  'An- 
tonio' and  'Ambition'  both  begin  with  'A,'  'Sebastian'  and  'Sloth'  both 
begin  with  *S,'  and  'Gonzago'  and  'Good-will'  both  begin  with  'G,' " 
even  "Hugh  Oatcake  and  George  Seacoal,  who  can  read  and  write," 
will  find  intelligible  I 

67.  "Abortive  Plots  to  make  Shakespeare  Ridiculous"  would  be  a 
better  title  for  W.  H.  Fleming's  second  volume  of  "Mental  and  Emo- 
tional Enrichments." 

"A  drama  is  not  written  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  but  in  the  form 
of  an  arch"  (diagram  of  an  arch) — page  32.  '*The  reason  of  this  is 
because  the  curve  is  the  line  of  beauty" — page  33.  "The  crest  of  the 
arch  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  'Tarry  a  little !' " — page  322. 
"Viola  is  a  link-person" — page  323.  (Don't  worry,  gentle  reader,  she 
is  also  "a  type  of  the  normaF'-i-page  324.)  "Art  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  Ars'' — page  34.  "Art  is  founded  upon  nature"  (proved  by  some 
sixteen  pages  of  strenuous  argument).  "A  drama  is  a  work  of  Art" 
(perhaps  a  hundred  pages  to  prove  this ;  it  takes  a  full  column  of  straight 
indexing  to  refer  to  them).  " 'Qassification'  means,  literally,  the  mak- 
ing of  classes" — page  9.  Shakespeare  having  succumbed  to  the  "Play 
impulse"  passed  on  to  the  "Art  impulse."  And  then,  with  "Environ- 
ing action,"  "Character  foils,"  "Dramatic  hedging,"  "Character  group- 
ings," "Resolving  force,"  "Gradation,"  "Sub-action,"  and  a  lot  of  other 
things,  managed,  at  last,  the  thirty-six  plays.  The  word  '*kind"  means, 
literally,  "in  due  course,"  "according  to  the  laws  of  NIature"  (in  two 
and  one-half  pages  of  nonpareil  Mr.  Fleming  triumphantly  establishes 
this  definition  against  all  comers).  "Sometimes  in  dramatic,  as  in  real 
life,  circumstances  arise  which  make  it  necessary  for  a  woman  to  do 
work  which  pre-eminently  belongs  to  a  man.  In  every  such  case 
Shakespeare  disguises  the  woman  in  a  male  habit" — page  207.     (Flirta- 
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igficsm  to  hare  been  the  onBij  btumess  ''jpre-eoiiiieotfy  belonging  to 

^00SB^  ia  imistitnce  pi  which  Julia,  Jefaica,  and  Lucetta,  an4  Vida, 

|li^>!ItoMd^      attired  themselves  ''in-  a  male  habit/''  When   Lady 

essayed  to  relieve  her  lord  of  ''work  which  belongs  tp  a  man^ 

^9frned  to  be  too  pressed  for  time  to  disguise  herself  ''in  a  male 
lial^'O  ''Shakespeare  knew  that  music  is  love  in  search  of  a  wofd^— ^ 
aa4  tiierefore,  while  this  lover  stands  before  the  casket^  a  song  is  sung 
the  subject  of  which  is  love''— page  196,  which  reminds  Mr.  F.  of  a  quo- 
tullom  viz.:  1)ear  friends,  man's  love  ascends  to  higher  and  diviner 
mds  than  nian's  love  ever  comprehends"  (Tanier).  All  this  and  three 
hundred  pages  more  "is  intendcMl  for  teachers  and  students,  not  only  of 
the  Shakespearean  drama  but  also  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  all  ages 
md  natioifs'';  and  again,  "as  an  ultimate  result  of  this  [Mr.  F/s]critical 
ttudy,  the  reader  win  have  a  comprehensive  and  dear  conception  of  the 
play  as  a  complete,  perfect,  organic  art  product,  and  will  be  able  to  read 
imd  study  intelligently  any.  drama,  ancient  or  modem,  to  have  a  lucid 
percqitionj  a  livefy  «q>preciation  thereof — ^Preface,  page  vi. 

Shakespeare  interpreted  by  W.  H.  Fleming  is  like  a  Day  in  June 
interpreted  by  a  Tumble-bug,  and  if  Mr.  Fleming  bad  been  favored  by 
Fravidence  with  a  sense  of  humor  he  would  himself  perceive  it.  Your 
Tumble-bug  bumps  uito  your  midst  bringing  nothing  but  himself,  and 
proceeds  to  r^;ard  himself  as  seriously  welcome  as — ^well,  as  seriously  as 
Mr.  Fleming  takes  himself,  when,  bringing  nothing  but  himself,  he 
btnnps  down  in  the  midst  of  Shakespearean  Hermeneutics  1  Mr.  F.  should 
Wtdi  his  wigon  to  such  Stars  as  Laura  Jean  Libbey  or  "The  Duchess"  I 
Shakespeare  seems  ^omehow  to  swim  outside  his  kenl  We  are  sadly 
mnsciotts  of  wasting  our  space  upon  him,  but  do  so  in  the  hope  that  he 
w31  not  oblige  us  further. 

70.  Floregium  Latinum  should  stand  beside  Francis  Mahoney's 
'father  Prouf  s  Reliques"  and  Mr.  Merrick's  "Nugae  Inutiles"  of  lovely 
nMttory,  in  every  gentlemanly  library.  We  resist  the  temptation  to 
j^ppote  from  this  absort>ing  and  delicate  field,  but  cannot  forbear  Falstaff 
]^ISsfal^  m  Augusttm  Latin  (Merry  Wives,  I,  iii,  221) : 

FofafMf*    Pi  me  ament  ut  congerronis  volup  est  deliques  mei, 
ptttus  hcmio  est  mallestus,  nimium  in  propatulo  harpagat. 
succinct  dependo,  nihil  cantorum  mode. 
-pH     Pll^    '^  mecastor  bene  subripies,  dicto  ut  citius  hoc  ages. 
^^M^1j'!^.iW^    Apagesis,  non  hoc  igo  empsin  verbum  ficu  pudital 

graphid  conciliare  non  subripere  se  autumant. 
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Falstaff.    Per  soleas  dispiciunt  calces. 
Pistol.     Siris  igitur  lippiant  I 


55.  "Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes"  is  the  title  of  a  drama  in  one  act  by 
Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  in  which  Shakespeare  is  one  of  the  char- 
acters, the  others  being  William  Herbert,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ; 
Simon  Dyer,  a  Puritan ;  Tobias,  the  host  of  "The  Bear  and  the  Angel" 
tavern ;  Wat  Burrow,  a  bear-ward ;  Dickon,  a  little  boy,  son  of  Tobias ; 
Chiffin,  a  ballad-monger;  Mary  Fytton,  a  maid  of  honor  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Anne  Hughes,  also  of  the  Court,  besides  tavemers  and 
'prentices.  The  Time  is  an  afternoon  in  the  Autumn  of  1599,  and  the 
Scene  the  interior  of  "The  Bear  and  the  Angel,"  South  London,  The 
action  hinges  upon  a  bear's  fight  with  dogs :  the  bear  breaks  loose  and 
scatters  the  crowd.  The  Play  is  a  conjecture  founded  upon  the  famous 
T.  T.  dedication,  "To  the  only  begetter  of  these,  etc.,  Mr.  W.  H." 

Of  course,  "Mr.  W.  H."  is  the  William  Herbert  of  the  Play,  and  the 
lady  to  whom  the  sonnets  are  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  is  Mary 
Fytton  of  the  royal  household.  In  the  Play  she  is  trying  to  capture  the 
affections  of  the  said  William  Herbert,  but  accidentally  meets  Shakes- 
peare, whose  affections,  it  is  represented,  had  been  previously  captured 
by  her.    They  are  alone,  and  Shakespeare  reproaches  her: 

"Yes,  blind  you  called  me. 
And  'tis  my  shame  I  bandaged  mine  own  eyes 
And  held  them  dark.    Now,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
Or  haply  because  the  devil  tries  too  far, 
I  tear  the  blindfold  off,  and  I  see  all. 
I  see  you  as  you  are;  and  in  your  heart 
The  secret  love  sprung  up  for  one  I  loved, 
A  reckless  boy  who  has  trodden  on  my  soul." 

Mary  answers: 

"Will  you  put  by  your  music?    Was  I  that? 
Your  Music, — very  Music?    .     .     .     Listen,  then; 
Turn  not  so  blank  a  face.    Thou  hast  my  love. 
I'll  tell  thee  so  till  thought  itself  shall  tire 
And  fall  a-dreaming  like  a  weary  child,     .     .     . 
Only  to  dream  of  you,  and  in  its  sleep 
To  murmur  You." 
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J^  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.    It  belies  the  whcde  co^ 

||  is  the  Sonnets  and  the  Sonnets  only  that  give  evidence  dl 

'a,  infidelity  to  Anne  Hathaway  1    Miss  Peabody  is  not  ti^er 

isffi^  who  has  accepted  the  evidence  as  proof.    But  if  ''W.  H."  wm 

liegett^r"  of  the  Sonnets,  why  not  conjecture,  why  is  it  not 

to  infer,  that  he  inspired  and  paid < for  them?    May  he  not 

llfaaeNdi  Shakespeare  to  write  them  for  him?    In  what  wiser  way 

:^^i^  wooed  his  mistress?    If  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 

iri^lieft  for  mcmey,  why  may  not  the  Sonnets  have  been?    It  is 

to  think  this  than  that  his  honor  lay  at  his  feet,  full  of  wounds^ 

ISv  to  h0  regretted  that  Anne  Hathaway  has  not  been  regarded  with 

r  1^  louvers  of .  Shakespeiare ;  but,  however  romantic  her  husband's 

may  have  been  in  imaginative  fields,  there  is  little  to  show  that  he 
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than  humdrum  and  practical  in  all  that  pertained  to  real  life. 

Peabody  has  done  a  daring  deed  in  putting  words  into  his 

^v^pl0|M&,-*--a  deed  from  which  most  writers  would  shrink ;  for,  in  all  minds, 

j^|||ft^^9nception  of  what  Shakespeare  must  have  been  is  now  so  high  that 

^J|i]^  l#empt  to  delegate^  set  speech  to  him  rouses  almost  insuperable 

imd  invites  belittling  comparisons.  H,  A. 
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IN  LESSER  VEIN. 

[From  Mrs.  Kirk's  "Sons  and  Daughters."     By  courtesy  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
publishers.] 

One  stormy  evening  in  May,  the  Sycamore  Hill  Shakspeare  So- 
ciety had  met  as  usual  in  the  library  of  its  president,  Mr.  Frederick  Reese, 
and  its  members  were  discusshig  the  play  of  **Hamlet,"  suggesting 
emendations  and  offering  new  readings  of  even  the  best  passages.  Prince 
Hamlet  was  far  from  finding  easy  answers  to  the  many  riddles  with 
which  destiny  assailed  him  whilst  he  was  alive,  but  his  individual  un- 
certainties and  perplexities  were  as  simple  and  deducible  as  questions 
in  the  Rule  of  Three  compared  with  those  which  his  appeals  to  the 
universe  prepared  for  remote  generations.  Here  was  the  Sycamore 
Hill  Shakspeare  Society,  which  had  been  already  studying  the  play  for 
three  years,  yet  was  far  from  having  settled  the  difficulties  which  the 
frequent  paradoxes  and  the  anti-climaxes  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark's 
career  present  to  the  really  conscientious  critic. 

This  very  evening,  Mr.  Brainerd,  an  ascetic-looking  Angelican  priest, 
had  brought  forward  a  text,  hitherto  unchallenged,  which  stimulated  a 
sharp  argument  and  provoked  some  strong  feeling.  He  asked  for  a  new 
reading  of  the  final  word  in  that  question  of  Hamlet's  mother, — 

"What  act 
That  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  index?" 

"Index"  was  to  Mr.  Brainerd's  nice  perceptions  a  poorly  contrived 
word,  false  in  taste,  weak  in  metaphor,  obscure  in  meaning.  He  was 
rich  in  suggestions  of  what  the  dissyllable  ought  to  be,  and  appealed  to 
Dr.  Chichester.  But  the  moderate  and  old-fashioned  rector  of  St.  John's, 
always  a  stanch  conservative,  invariably  disagreed  with  the  Anglican, 
and  stoutly  declared  that  "index"  meant  "preamble,"  and  that  Shaks- 
peare no  doubt  knew  what  he  wished  to  say. 

All  the  others  were  nevertheless  enamored  of  the  idea  of  helping 
out  the  struggling  poet  at  his  pinch  of  need.  Mr.  Reese  suggested  that  it 
might  be  said, 
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"What  act  that  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  to  the  echof" 

But  Dr.  Jasper,  the  great  medical  authority  at  Sycamore  Hill,  hav- 
ing a  lively  sense  of  functional  derangement,  and  no  feeling  for  metre, — 
being  in  fact  quite  indifferent  to  a  foot  more  or  less, — ^was  certain  that  it 
ought  to  be. 


"thunders  in  thy  chest." 

Mr.  Brainerd  evidently  remembered  the  historic  doggerel, 

"I  hear  a  lion  in  the  lobby  roar/' 

for  he  plausibly  maintained  that 

"What  act 
That  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  lobby  f" 

was  not  only  happy  in  meaning  but  correct  in  rhythm.  But  Mr.  Red- 
mond, although  confessing  that  he  found  great  orjginality  and  force  in 
all  these  corrections,  said  he  had  still  another  to  bring  forward.  He  was 
a  modest  man,  and  shrank  from  imposing  his  views  upon  learned  Shak- 
spearian  scholars  like  those  with  whom  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be 
associated,  but,  when  pressed,  he  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  passage 
might  best  be  rendered, 

"Ay  me,  what  act 
That  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  my  earsf*' 

No  one  could  doubt  that  the  guilty  gueen  found  her  son's  indict- 
ment rather  deafening,  and  even  Dr.  Chichester  made  a  note  of  this  for 
future  studv. 

Mr.  Reese,  who  of  all  the  society  was  the  most  indefatigable  in 
learned  research,  had  been  not  a  little  impatient  at  such  a  prolonged  de- 
bate regarding  a  point  he  considered  quite  unessential.  The  moment 
Mr.  Redmond  stopped  to  draw  breath,  he  claimed  attention. 

"I  consider,"  he  remarked,  tapping  the  table  with  his  pencil,  screw- 
ing up  one  eye,  and  holding  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  as  his  habit  was 
in  those  rare  moments  when  his  powers  found  free  play,  "I  consider  that 
it  has  been  my  fortunate  destiny  to  make  one  of  the  most  important  and 
significant  discoveries  ever  made  regarding  the  actual  meaning  of  the 
play  of  'Hamlet.'    I  predict  that  it  will  come  home  to  you  all,  as  it  came 
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home  to  me  with  irresistible  force.  Turn,  if  you  please,  to  Act  II,  scene  ii, 
to  the  place  where  Polonius  asks  permission  to  take  leave  of  the  Prince. 
*You  cannot,'  says  Hamlet,  'take  from  me  anything  that  I  will  more  will- 
ingly part  withal,  except  my  life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life.'  Now,  in 
reading  this  over  three  days  ago,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  this  was 
a  singular  phrase,  '1  would  part  with  nothing  so  readily  except  my  life.' 
Pray,  how  is  a  man  to  part  with  his  life?  What  is  he  without  his  life? 
Nothing.  What  is  his  life  without  him?  Nothing  whatever.  One  is 
the  indestructible  essence  of  the  other, — they  are  blended,  united, — de- 
stroy one,  you  destroy  the  other  1  You  cannot  part  with  life  as  you 
part  with  a  friend  at  the  comer,  one  going  one  way  and  the  other  the 
other.  He  and  his  life  are  inseparable,  began  and  ended  together.  I 
have  a  different  reading  to  suggest  for  that  line." 

Mr.  Reese  paused,  and  waited  to  see  if  expectation  was  intense.  He 
was  tender-hearted  over  his  fledglings  of  fancy,  and  it  hurt  him  to  be  met 
by  coldness  and  incredulity.  Accordingly,  it  flattered  him  to  see  that 
his  argument  so  far  had  been  convincing. 

"Pray,  go  on,"  said  Mr.  Redmond;  "this  is  most  interesting.  Now 
that  I  think  of  it,  there  is  something  unexplained  about  that  passage.  Do 
let  us  hear  how  you  would  render  it." 

"The  error  is  a  slight  one,"  said  Mr.  Reese;  "there  is  but  a  single 
letter  altered  from  what  was,  I  am  certain,  the  original  text,  but  that 
one  consonant  defines  the  whole  situation  and  puts  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  the  drama  in  a  new  light." 

"A  single  letter,"  said  Dr.  Jasper,  studying  the  text,  "a  consonant. 
Now  I  wonder  which  it  is." 

"Go  on,  Reese,"  said  Dr.  Chichester.  "We  are  ready  to  listen  to  any- 
thing." 

Mr.  Reese  liked  to  coquet  a  little  with  his  opportunity. 

"I  am  more  and  more  impressed,"  he  remarked,  "by  the  wealth  of 
meaning  a  man  can  bring  out  of  Shakspeare.  Shakspeare  is  like  an  ocean ; 
if  you  wish  to  play  on  the  surface,  then  you  find  sparkle  and  foam, 
color  and  beams  of  light.  If  you  desire  to  pierce  the  subtle  significance 
of  his  strange  and  far-off  allusions,  there  are  the  unfathomable  depths 
to  explore,  deeper  than  plummet  can  sound,  and  full  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful riches." 

"True,"  said  Mr.  Brainerd,  "true.  Shakspeare  was — there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  he  was — an  extraordinary  man." 
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"Come,  come !"  said  Dr.  Jasper,  "we  grant  all  that.  We  want  to  hear 
about  your  discovery,  Reese." 

"I  was  just  about  to  proceed,"  said  Mr.  Reese.  "Just  let  me  inquire, 
to  begin  with,  whether  you  never  thought  Hamlet's  behavior  to  Ophelia 
was  just  a  little  peculiar?  He  goes  forward  and  back;  loves  and  curses 
in  a  breath.  Now,  there  must  have  been  some  reason  for  these  incon- 
sistencies. I  wish  you  to  observe  how  my  reading  of  his  words  to  Polo- 
nius  resolves  the  situation.  Here  is  my  emendation:  'You  canttot,  sir, 
take  from  me  anything  that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal,  except  my  wife, 
except  my  wife,  except  my  WIFE.' " 

"His  wife!"  repeated  Dr.  Chichester.  "Do  you  mean  that  Hamlet 
was  a  nvarried  man?" 

Mr.  Rees^  had  leaned  back,  a  little  exhausted,  but  he  nodded  im- 
pressively in  reply  to  the  question. 

"He  means  that  Hamlet  had  been  secretly  married  to  Ophelia,"  mur- 
mured Mr.  Brain erd,  breathless.  Although  a  confirmed  celibate,  the 
priest  still  had  some  youthful  sentiment  and  imagination.  "But  why 
should  he  have  wished  to  get  rid  of  her?" 

"I  don't  wonder  at  that  in  the  least,"  said  Dr.  Jasper.  "He  showed 
the  regular  conjugal  feeling — found  her  a  superfluity  and  a  bore  while 
she  was  alive,  but  had  true  widower-like  appreciation  of  her  virtues  the 
moment  she  was  dead  and  buried." 

"I'll  tell  your  wife,  doctor;  as  sure  as  the  world,  I'll  tell  your  wife," 
said  the  rector. 

"Just  observe,  too,"  pursued  Dr.  Jasper,  "what  Hamlet  says  about 
Polonius,  'Those  tedious  old  fools !'  Exactly  the  sort  of  opinion  a  man 
naturally  has  about  his  father-in-law." 

"Oh,  I  did  not  mean — I  assure  you,  I  did  not  mean  that  Hamlet  was 
married  to  Ophelia  1"  gasped  Mr.  Reese,  utterly  taken  aback  at  this  muti- 
lation of  his  clear  and  beautiful  interpretation.  "I  meant  that  he  was 
married  to  somebody  else,  and  that  that  was  the  reason  why  he  behaved 
so  badly  to  Ophelia.  Of  course,  I  cannot  speak  from  accurate  knowl- 
edge; my  facts  are  conjectural,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  had 
made  an  unhappy  and  disastrous  connection  while  at  college  in  Wittem- 
berg.  His  friends  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  no  doubt,  were  his 
confidants  and  the  witnesses  of  the  marriage.  For,  don't  you  remember 
that  when  they  come  to  see  him  at  Elslnore,  he  remarks  to  them,  'Man 
delights  not  me;  no,  nor  woman  neither,'  then  adds, — ^jealously  conscious 
that  they  are  well  aware  that,  at  one  period,  he  had  not  been  so  dead  to 
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the  enchantments  of  the  fairer  sex, — 'though  by  your  smiling  you  seem  to 
say  so/  " 

"Why,  this  is  wonderful,  wonderful !"  murmured  Mr.  Redmond.  "It 
does,  indeed,  put  everything  in  a  new  light." 

Mr.  Reese  could  not  help  showing  some  slight  exhilaration  at  the 
success  of  his  novel  hypothesis. 

"I  felt  certain,"  he  exclaimed,  enthusiastically,  "that  you  would  see 
how  admirable  in  its  force,  its  good  sense,  and  its  poetical  completeness 
my  correction  was." 

"It's  a  puzzler,  though,"  said  Dr.  Jasper.  "I  don't  quite  take  it  all  in." 

"There  is  a  good  deal  in  it,"  said  Dr.  Chichester.  "It  certainly  throws 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  soliloquy." 

"Offers  a  clear  elucidation  of  his  views  about  suicide,"  put  in  Dr. 
Jasper ;  "for  'fardels'  read  'marriage.' " 

"But  I  have  a  little  error  of  my  own  discovery  to  bring  forward, 
which  is  in  this  same  scene,  Mr.  Reese,"  said  Dr.  Chichester,  for  it  was 
characteristic  of  the  Shakspeare  Society  that  each  member  considered 
his  own  suggestions  more  weighty  and  luminous  than  those  of  other 
people.  "It  does  sometimes  strike  me  as  singular  that,  in  spite  of  the 
revisions  and  the  careful  editing  of  Shakspeare's  works,  there  are  still 
entire  lines  which  critics  have  passed.  Please  to  turn  back  a  little, — 
Act  II,  scene  ii, — where  Hamlet  says,  'For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in 
a  dead  dog,  being  a  good  kissing  carrion,'  or  a  'god  kissing  carion,'  as 
other  editions  have  it,  now — for  'good,'  or  'god,'  I  should  like  to  have 
it  read  'fly.'  'For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  /?y 
kissing  carrion.'  Eh,  how's  that  Jasper?  Not  only  sensible,  but  scien- 
tifically accurate,  I  should  say." 

Mr.  Reese  now  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  on  the  verge 
of  ten  o'clock ;  that  there  was  no  time  for  more  discussion,  but  that  it  was 
in  order  to  present  any  fresh»  matter  to  be  studied  up  before  the  next 
•meeting.  Mr.  Redmond  at  once  asked  if  he  might  beg  them  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  reading  '"Faint  and  scant  of  breath,"  for  "fat  and  scant 
of  breath."  There  was  something  opposed  to  all  ideas  of  a  mother's 
tenderness  to  have  the  Queen  make  such  a  gross  allusion  to  her  son's 
figure.  In  fact,  it  marred  the  beauty  and  the  dignity  of  the  scene,  if  "fat" 
were  allowed  to  remain.    His  correction  was: 

"He's  faint  and  scant  of  breath.    Here,  Hamlet, 
Take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows." 
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something  besides  the  dramatic  works  of  Shakespeare  contributed  to  the 
evening's  entertainment.  The  most  pointed  questioning,  however, 
elicited  only  a  careless  answer  that  there  might  be  a  cigar  after  the 
meeting  was  over,  but  that  a  cigar  was  neither  here  nor  there;  the  play 
was  the  thing. 
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WHY  WILL  WE  YET  DO  THIS  THING? 

If  we  were,  really  honest  Shakespeareans,  would  we  go  on  printing, 
as  Shakespeare's,  that  bunch  of  random  verses  called,  for  unknown  rea- 
son, "A  Passionate  Pilgrim"  ?  We  all  know,  everybody  knows,  as  clearly 
as  it  is  possible  to  know  anything,  that  no  Shakespeare  ever  wrote  a 
line  of  it,  except  the  otherwheres  vouched-for  two  sonnets  that  have  been 
dragged  from  their  own  catena  elsewhere  and  run  in  among  the  other 
desultory  rhymes,  and  whose  very  presence  among  them  proves  not  only 
the  hafrfiazard  character  of  the  collection,  but  that  it  has  no  right*  to 
Shakespeare's  name  even  as  its  collector  I 

Of  course,  there  are  commercial  reasons  why  this  "A  Passionate  Pil- 
grim'' should  stay  where  somebody  has  so  arbitrarily  put  it.  An  edition 
of  ''Shakespeare's  Works"  without  it  would  hardly  compete  commercially 
with  one  including  it.  Such  an  edition,  in  cataloguer's  phrase,  would 
be  ''incomplete." 

But  since  in  his  lifetime  Shakespeare  never  bothered  himself  to  set 
up  a  claim  to  his  own  compositions,  let  alone  to  those  of  other  people — 
it  is  not  exactly  fair  to  his  memory  to  include  things  he  never  wrote  in 
UhdsLys  editions  of  his  works.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  well  if  hereafter 
'The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  if  not  omitted  from  our  editions  of  Shake- 
qieare,  when  included  should  be  accompanied  with  a  statement  to  run 
ioneiethittg  as  follows :  'This  is  a  collection  of  verses  neither  composed 
aixr  coUected  by  Shakespeare.  They  were  grouped  together  from  various 
lllMBfces  in  1599  by  a  publisher  named  William  Jaggard,  who,  without 

:'s  knowledge  or  consent,  printed  them  with  a  title  page 
thi^  they  were    'by  W.  Shakespeare' ;  and  everything  contained 
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in  such  collection  which  can  in  any  way  be  traced  to  the  dramatist  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  his  acknowledged  works." 

Would  not  this  be  something  very  near  the  exact  Truth  ? 

If  Shakespeare  could  even  be  located  as  selecting  the  poems  in  this 
collection,  it  would  be  something  to  possess  an  idea  of  his  tastes  as  to 
the  poetry  of  others.  But  there  appears  to  be  not  even  this  mild  excuse 
for  admitting  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim"  into  our  modem  editions  of 
Shakespeare's  works.  It  was  a  fashion  of  the  day  to  print  what  were 
called  Books  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  (such  as  Slender  told  Anne  Page  he 
had  rather  than  forty  shillings  he  had  by  him,  when  he  found  himself  at 
a  loss  for  matter  to  keep  up  a  flow  of  conversation).  And  this  "Passion- 
ate Pilgrim"  may  have  been  put  forth  to  purport  to  be  a  collection  of 
songs  and  sonnets  which  Jaggard  employed  Shakespeare  to  make  up 
for  him,  and  this  may  have  been  all  Jaggard  meant  by  the  1599  title 
page,  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  by  W.  Shakespeare."  It  was  a  lie,  to  be 
sure.  But  it  was  such  a  lie  as  the  publishers  of  that  date  who  were 
members  of  the  Stationers'  Company  were  authorized  by  law  to  tell  on 
their  title  pages,  and  they  did  tell  such  lies  repeatedly,  and  the  Court 
of  Star  Chambers  upheld  them  in  the  telling. 

The  "Songs  and  Sonnets"  included  in  the  collection  are :  "If  Music 
and  Sweet  Poetry  agree,"  etc.;  "As  it  fell  upon  a  day,"  etc.  These 
two  are  from  a  work  entitled  "Poems  in  Various  Humors,"  by  Richard 
Barnfleld  (1598),  the  first  named  being  a  really  valuable  literary  survival 
of  the  date,  for  it  mentions  Spenser  as  an  esteemed  poet,  and  Dowland 
as  an  esteemed  musician,  of  the  date  of  whom,  except  that  he  died  in 
161 5,  nothing  further  is  known.  It  is,  in  fact,  from  this  piece  of  verse 
only  that  we  know  at  all  of  his  estimate.  The  stanzas  beginning  "Fair 
is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle,"  are  also  Bamfield's.  "Venus  with 
young  Adonis  sitting  by  her,"  etc.,  is  by  Bartholomew  Griffin,  from  his 
Fidessa  (1596).  "My  flock  feeds  not,"  etc.,  is  from  Thomas  Weelke's 
Madrigals  (1597).  The  stanzas,  "Crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  to- 
gether," etc.,  were  a  song  of  the  day  as  familiar  as  "My  Lady  Green 
Sleeves,"  and  are  found  to  be  in  several  plays  by  Elizabethan  dram- 
atists. "Live  with  me  and  be  my  Love"  is  Marlowe's  "Passionate  Shep- 
herd to  his  Mistress,"  one  of  the  most  famous  and  familiar  poetical 
pieces  of  the  time,  and  set  to  music  as  a  song.  (Parson  Evans,  who 
has  been  egged  on  to  a  duel  with  Dr.  Caius  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  and  who  stoutly  proceeds  to  the  wrong  rendezvous,  as  does 
his  rival,  in  order  to  impress  each  other  with  their  courage  while  avoid- 
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ing  a  meeting,  hums  snatches  of  this  song  while  pretending  to  await 
his  antagonist).  The  lines  called  "Love's  Answer"  are  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  almost  equally  familiar  "The  Lady's  Answer  to  the  Shep- 
herd." Two  pieces  taken  from  Thomas  Heywood's  Troia  Britannica 
(1609),  being  epistles  "Paris  to  Helen"  and  "Helen  to  Paris,"  follow. 
The  lines  "Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye,"  etc.,  figure  as 
the  sonnet  Longaville  writes  to  Maria  in  the  Love's  Labour's  Lost  of 
1592  (IV,  HI,  59).  The  verse,  "If  love  make  me  forsworn,"  etc.,  is 
Biron's  sonnet  to  Rosalind  in  Love's  Labour  Lost  (IV,  II,  103) ; 
while  the  "On  a  day  (alack  the  day!),"  etc.,  Dumaine  writes  to  Kate  in 
the  same  play  (IV,  III,  98),  though  it  appears  again  in  England's  Hel- 
icon in  1600,  signed  "Ignoto."  The  remainder  of  the  collection  is 
made  up  of  anonymous  verses,  including  the  "It  was  a  Lordling's 
daughter  the  fairest  one  of  three,"  etc.,  which  no  competent  schoolboy 
would  think  of  ascribing  to  Shakespeare,  and  of  two  sonnets,  "When 
my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  Truth,"  and  "Two  loves  have  I  of 
comfort  and  despair."  These  two,  however,  are  respectively  Sonnets 
CXXVIII  and  CXLIV  of  the  collection,  which  was  then,  according  to 
Meres,  passing  in  manuscript  among  Shakespeare's  "private  friends," 
which  all  the  world  calls  "Shakespeare's  Sonnets"  to-day  (and  which, 
since  1836,  have  been  regarded  by  many  very  competent  critics  as  forming 
one  consistent  autobiographical  poem),  of  which  Jaggard  had  somehow 
managed  to  possess  himself. 

So  the  matter  stood,  until  1609.  I"  that  year  Thomas  Heywood 
published  a  work,  entitled  "An  Apologie  for  Actors."  In  the  postscript 
to  this  work  he  writes :  "Here,  likewise,  I  must  necessarily  insert  a  man- 
ifest injury  done  to  me,  by  taking  the  two  epistles  of  Paris  to  Helen 
and  Helen  to  Paris  from  that  work  (Troia  Britannica)  and  printing  them 
in  a  lesse  volume  under  the  name  of  another,  which  might  put  the  world 
in  opinion  I  might  steale  them  from  him,  and  he  to  doe  himself  right 
hath  since  published  them  in  his  own  name,  but  as  I  must  acknowledge 
my  lines  not  worthy  his  patronage  under  whom  he  hath  published  them, 
so  the  author  I  know  much  offended  with  M.  Jaggard  that  (altogether 
unknowne  to  him)  presume  to  make  bold  with  his  name." 

This  is  perhaps  milder  than  the  occasion  warranted,  but  it  seems 
intelligible,  and,  moreover,  it  seems  to  have  accomplished  its  purpose, 
so  far  as  Heywood  was  concerned,  at  any  rate.  That  Jaggard  heeded 
the  protest  to  the  least  extent  was  a  remarkable  thing  for  an  Elizabethan 
publisher  (and  a  member  of  the  Stationers'  Company)  to  do,  printing, 
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as  publishers  did,  whatever  they  pleased  and  with  such  title  pages,  ded- 
ications and  names  as  they  pleased.  Possibly  Jaggard  had  reasons  for 
thinking  that  by  an  inprominent,  quasi-recognition,  which  would  not 
affect  the  commercial  value  of  his  book,  he  might  leave  himself  in  a  po- 
sition to  plead  either  recognition  or  refusal  as  thereafter  should  be  con- 
venient. 

What  Jaggard  did  was  this:  In  1612  he  brought  out  a  second  edi- 
tion of  his  Passionate  Pilgrim,  with  the  still  more  fetching  title  page: 
"The  Passionate  Pilgrim:  Or  Certaine  amorous  sonnets  between 
Venus  and  Adonis,  newely  corrected  and  augmented  by  W.  Shakes- 
peare. The  Third  Edition.  Whereunto  is  newly  added  two  Epistles, 
the  first  from  Paris  to  Helen  and  Helen's  answere  back  againe  to 
Paris."  He  omits  the  verses  by  Heywood,  but  to  the  name  of  Shakes- 
peare on  the  title  page  he  adds  the  falsehood,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, that  this  collection  was  **newly  corrected  and  augmented"  by 
him.  And  he  still  further  recoups  himself  for  any  commercial  loss 
sustained  by  absence  of  the  Heywood  verses  by  lugging  in  the  "Venus 
and  Adonis,"  a  name  associated  with  Shakespeare,  and  by  calling  his 
second  edition  "The  third  edition."  Perhaps  an  analysis  of  this  trans- 
action and  of  this  title  page  reveals  two  very  important  bits  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  touching  Shakespeare,  to  wit: 

First.  The  protest  was  Shakespeare's,  not  Heywood's.  The  law 
allowing  Jaggard  to  print  what  he  pleased,  would  he  have  noticed  a 
protest  coming  from  Heywood,  who  was  not  at  all  an  important  per- 
son? Notice  that  Jaggard,  while  removing  Heywood's  pieces,  parades 
them  still  in  his  title  page  by  their  titles,  "Paris  to  Helen"  and  "Helen 
to  Paris."  But  Shakespeare,  at  that  date  at  the  zenith  of  his  reputa- 
tion, standing  well  with  the  court,  a  man  of  wealth  and  of  charities,  was 
another  thing.  His  protest,  even  though  he  had  no  remedy  at  law, 
was  not  to  be  disregarded  summarily.  Jaggard  does  not,  however,  re- 
move the  two  inconsecutive  sonnets,  which  (as  Heywood  puts  it), 
"He  (Shakespeare.  Heywood's  pronouns  are  mixed,  but  as  no  name 
<ave  Shakespeare's  is  involved,  this  one  can  only  relate  to  Shakes- 
peare) hath  since  published  (them)  in  his  own  name,"  doubtless  re- 
ferring to  the  1609  edition  of  the  Sonnets  printed  by  Thomas  Thorpe. 

Second.  If  Heywood's  protest  had  not  been  dictated  by  Shakes- 
peare, it  is  inconceivable  that  he  would  have  simply  alluded  to  the 
most  prominent  dramatist  of  his  date,  and  one  of  the  most  influential 
private  subject  of  the  Queen,  simply  as  "another"?     Perhaps  Shakes- 
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pearet  bemg  too  important  a  person  to  wish  to  go  on  record  as  object* 
VBLg  to  so  small  a  matter  as  the  filching  of  two  desultory  sonnets,  pre- 
lerred  to  be  so  referred  to  in  this  instance.  Left  to  himself,  Heywood 
might  weU  have  called  attention  to  the  honor  done  him  by  association 
of  his  verse  with  those  of  Shakespeare.  And,  finally,  can  anybody  im- 
agine that  Shakespeare — ^who  had  risen  to  the  top  of  his  profession  in 
1612,  and  had  retired  a  rich  man,  and  was  living  in  the  greatest  house 
in  Stratford,  its  wealthiest  and  most  influential  citizen — ^would  have 
''newly  corrected  and  augmented"  a  trivial  book  of  songs  and  sonnets 
in  which  two  random  and  inconsistent  sonnets  out  of  his  own  collec- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  were  run  in  as  padding?  In  other 
words,  does  not  the  inclusion  of  these  two  sonnets  weaken,  rather 
than  strengthen,  the  probability  of  Shakespeare's  agency  in  the  matter? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  and  allowing  for  the  noncommittal  and  negfative 
character  of  this,  the  only  instance  where  Shakespeare  ever  seems  to 
have  noticed  what  the  publishers  did  with  his  work,  this  protest  and 
this  title  page  certainly  clears  Shakespeare  of  any  complicity  in  the 
''Pasisonate  Pilgrim"  affair.  And  it  really  relieves  Shakespeare's 
nineteenth-twentieth  century  detractors  from  reams  of  argument  to 
his  discredit,  founded  upon  what  Shakespeare  did  not  do  under  certain 
circumstances.  For  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  more  we 
learn  about  Shakespeare's  personal  character  the  more  we  are  impressed 
with  the  honesty  as  well  as  the  modesty  and  camaraderie  of  the  man, 
a  camaraderie  which  even  went  to  the  limit  of  utter  carelessness  when 
aiqrthing  of  his  own  exclusive  property  was  concerned,  a  carelessness 
whidi  is  the  utter  despair  of  plenty  of  his  nineteenth-twentieth  cen- 
tury critical 

Another  view  of  the  matter  might  well  be,  that,  since  Jaggard  could 
90t  have  been  brought  to  any  legal  process,  he  concluded  to  persist 
in  his  pleasure ;  reasoning  that,  if  remonstrated  with,  he  could  plead  his 
flMtial  correction  (the  removing  of  Heywood's  verses),  and  that  the 
wording  of  Heywood's  protest  had  not  led  him  to  understand 
:J0Mit  fttiotral  of  Shakespeare's  name  was  desired.  In  either  case  it 
IliMM  Mem  to  have  been  quite  in  Shakespeare's  vein  to  have  declined 
^'f^ipr pel  himself  and  to  have   contented   himself  with   suggesting   Hey- 

protest. 
[I^^^v  At  to  whether   Shakespeare    composed     the  three  pieces  which 
dfeady  in  the  Love's  Labour's  Lost  when  Jaggard  helped  him- 

to^^  them,  or  the  two  random   sonnets   which  resumed  their  places 
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consecutively  as  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  sonnets  in  1609, 
there  is  little  to  be  said.  But  that  little  is  corroborative  of  the  cer- 
tainty that  Shakespeare  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "Passionate  Pil- 
grim." For,  certainly,  it  is  impossible  that  the  composer  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  splendid  sonnets  should  have  edited  a  collection 
of  contemporary  poetry,  and  inserted  therein  two  sonnets  out  of  this 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  (and  these  not  consecutive  or  important — 
certainly  not  the  two  best  nor  the  two  worst),  thus  deliberately  throw- 
ing a  doubt  upon  his  authorship  of  the  entire  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  in  which  he  had  erstwhile  poured  out  his  soul  and  unlocked  his 
heart !  Poets  are  not  built  that  way !  A  poet  who  would  occupy  him- 
self with  the  composition  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  sonnets  would 
scarcely  content  himself  with  printing  only  two  of  them  in  a  volume  of 
verses  by  other  well-known  poets ! 

It  is,  perhaps,  an  entirely  plausible  explanation  of  Shakespeare's  in- 
difference to  his  plays,  and  to  their  fate — not  transferring  them  on  the 
Stationers'  Registers  or  providing  for  their  ownership  by  his  will — that 
he  had  composed  them  under  the  arrangement  we  should  now  call  Pro- 
prietary Copyright,  and  so  did  not  own  them  at  any  time.  But  no  such 
explanation  is  possible  as  to  these  poems.  Nobody  ever  hired  him  to 
write  poems. 

As  to  the  poetry  in  the  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  its  occurrence  there 
neither  proves  nor  disproves  that  Shakespeare  wrote  it.  For  then,  as 
now,  snatches  of  popular  songs  were  introduced  into  stage  plays  (as 
Trinculo's  song,  "For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang,"  in  The  Tempest, 
or  "Let  the  cannakin  clink,"  or  "King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer" 
into  the  Othello,  or,  as  we  have  just  seen.  Parson  Evans  treats  us  to 
a  stave  or  two  of  Marlowe's  "Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love,"  in 
the  Merry  Wives).  But,  compared  with  the  dainty  and  delicious  songs 
scattered  through  the  more  important  plays,  whose  text  is  given  in  full, 
surely  those  which  are  used  in  the  "Passionate  Pilgrim"  are  not  even 
within  planetary  range  I 

Guess  as  we  may,  and  cite  title  pages  as  we  may,  we  do  not  know 
even  approximately  when  any  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  or  Poems  were 
written.  All  we  do  know  is  that  certain  of  each  were  extant  at  certain 
periods.  But,  since  we  also  know  that  he  wrote  for  years  without  a 
publisher,  and  that,  after  he  had  achieved  a  first  success,  everything  he 
had  ever  written  was  hunted  up  by  the  printers  and  printed,  this  infor- 
mation avails  us  very  little.     Elizabethan  scholars  place  very  little  re- 
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Ijaiice  npon  Elizabethan  title  pages  or  dedications^  as  both  were  con- 
trolled by  the  publishers  of  those  days,  and  habitually  modeled  by  them 
for  ccHnmerdal  purposes.  Wither '  (SchoUer's  Purgatory,  1625)  says 
ol  the  publisher  of  his  date:  ''If  he  gets  any  written  matter  in  his  power 
likefy  to  be  vendable,  whether  the  author  be  willing  or  not,  he  will  pub- 
lish it,  and  it  shall  be  contrived  and  named  also  according  to  his  own 
pleasure.  Nay,  he  oftentimes  gives  books  names  as  will,  to  his  think- 
ing, make  them  salable,  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  volume  suit- 
able to  such  a  title."  This  is  annoying  enough  to  the  Elizabethan  stu- 
dent But  it  would  seem  as  if,  where  the  Elizabethan  publishers  got 
hold  of  any  poetical  matter  which  was,  or  which  could  by  any  pretext 
be,  labeled  "Shakespeare,"  they  conspired  to  still  more  desperately  con- 
fuse posterity.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  which  is  not  Shakespeare's, 
bears  his  name.  The  Venus  and  Adonis  and  the  Lucrece  have  no  au- 
thor's name  on  their  title  pages,  but  are  dedicated  to  Lord  Southampton, 
and  Shakespeare's  name  is  at  the  bottom  of  both  dedications.  The  Son- 
nets, again,  bear  Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title  page,  but  their  pub- 
lisher attends  to  the  dedicating  himself,  and  selects  a  shadowy  "Mr. 
W«  H."  (the  pleasure  of  whose  acquaintance  nobody  seems  to  enjoy) 
as  dedicatee.  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle  is  one  of  a  collection  of 
"Diverse  Poetical  Essaies,  Done  by  the  Best  and  Chiefest  of  our  modem 
writers,"  and,  this  time  anonymously,  the  whole  dedicated  to  Sir  John 
Salisbury,  whom  no  records  claim  to  connect  with  Shakespeare.  Though, 
as  some  of  the  verses  included  in  this  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  are  by 
Shakespeare's  fellows,  Ben  Jonson,  Marston  and  Chapman,  there  is,  per- 
haps, less  improbability  of  Shakespeare's  having  contributed  to  the  col- 
lection. 

This  latter  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets,  to  still  further  confuse  us^ 
is  also  published  anonymously  (the  imprint  merely  supplying  the  date 
MDCI,  without  name  of  printer  or  place  of  marketing  or  printing  office). 
Meanwhile  the  verses  called  "A  Lover's  Complaint"  are  tacked  on  at  the 
end  of  the  1609  edition  of  the  Sonnets,  though  one  searches  in  vain  for  any 

',  qualitative  or  structural — ^which  breathes  of  a  Shake- 
source  I  Where  they  came  from  is  one  of  the  continuing  mys- 
of  Shakespeare  research.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  more  wonderful 
vttlWGI  <ii€  &ct  that,  although  more  than  two  hundred  editions  of  plays 
l^iriMi  poems  by  Shakespeare  were  printed  in  his  lifetime,  and  in  the  city 
.^"^^^^iiifmthtUvtAf  not  a  copy  of  one  of  them  can  be  traced  to  his  possession. 
worn  Humboldt  said  that  he  could  not  afford  to  own  a  set  of  his 
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own  works,  most  of  which  were  folios,  sumptuously  printed,  with  finely 
engraved  illustrations.  But  Shakespeare  could  have  bought  a  copy  of 
any  one  of  twenty  of  his  plays  in  quarto  for  a  testem.  Doubtless  it  re- 
quires not  only  a  temperate  judgment,  but  considerable  moral  courage, 
to  intimate  even  a  possibility  that  Shakespeare  alone,  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries, did  not  escape  the  license  of  the  printer  of  which  Wither  com- 
plains, or  that,  after  his  name  possessed  a  commercial  value,  it  might  not 
have  been  appropriate  to  market  inferior  wares  not  his !  But,  if  Shake- 
speare can  be  found  anywhere  of  Record,  or  guessed,  or  surmised,  or 
inferred,  as  having  ever  anywhere  deigned  to  utter  a  syllable  as  to  his 
own  productions,  he  certainly  once  seemed  to  have  expressed  regret  that 
his  name  had  been  associated  with  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim !"  A  reader 
of  the  Sonnets  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  decide  for  himself  whatever  it  is 
that  they  mean,  since,  as  Mr.  Hunt  has  shown  in  his  fine  paper  printed 
elsewhere  in  these  pages,  in  three  hundred  yars  no  consensus  as  to  their 
meaning  has  been  arrived  at,  except  that  they  are  capable  of  being  con- 
strued as  yielding  to  a  certain  order  of  perusal.  But  no  son  of  an  eleventh 
son,  or  man  born  of  woman,  can  find  order  or  form  or  consecutiveness, 
or  even  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  their  title,  in  **The  Passionate  Pilgrim." 

Appleton  Morgan. 
[The  body  of  this  paper  is  used  by  the  courtesy  of  The  Neale  Com- 
pany, of  Washington,  D.  C,  proprietors  of  The  Conservative  RezHew,] 
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Shakespeare's  Autobiographical  Poems;  Being  his  Sonnets  clearly 
developed,  with  his  Character  drawn  chiefly  from  his  Works;  by  Charles 
Armitage  Brown,  1838. 

The  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  Solved,  and  the  Mystery  of  His  Friend- 
ship, LfOve  and  Rivalry  Revealed;  by  Henry  Brown,  1870. 

The  Sonnets  of  William  Shakespeare:  A  Critical  Disquisition  sug- 
gested by  a  recent  discovery;  by  Bolton  Comey,  1862. 

The  Sonnets  of  William  Shakespeare,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
1881.  (Shakespeare:  a  critical  study  of  his  mind  and  art)  nth  edition; 
by  Edward  Dowden,  1897. 

Songs  and  Sonnets  by  William  Shakespeare ;  by  Francis  Turner  Pal- 
grave,  1865. 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  edited  with  Notes  and  Introduction;  by 
Thomas  Tyler,  1890. 

The  Poems  of  Shakespeare;  by  George  Wyndham.  8vo;  cloth;  pp. 
500.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1898. 

Schlussel  zu  Shakespeare's  Sonnetten  (Bremen,  i860).  A  Key  to 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets;  by  D.  Barnstorff.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  T.  J.  Graham.    Lx)ndon:  1862. 

Les  Sonnets  de  Shakespeare;  Traduits  en  sonnets  frangais  avec. 
Introduction,  notes  et  Bibliographic.  Par  Femand  Henry.  Paris:  Li- 
brairie  Paul  Ollendorff,  1900.    New  York :  The  Shakespeare  Press. 

The  Shakespeare  Sonnets  occupy  a  very  unique  position  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  are  sui  generis  even  among  the  Shakespeare  writings. 
They  possess  such  peculiar  qualities  that  some  early  scholars  have  de- 
nied their  being  a  product  of  the  Shakespeare  mind,  but  it  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded  that  internal  evidence  proves  them  to  be  pure  exhibitions 
of  that  art  which  we  call  "Shakespeare's."  The  qualities  which  give 
them  this  abnormal  character  among  poetical  creations  have  disclosed 
themselves  through  many  years  of  critical  exercise.  That  many  of  the 
verses  constitute  the  acme  of  poetic  achievement,  including  the  tech- 
nique of  versification,  is  receiving  general  acquiescence.  In  deep,  com- 
pact and  generalized  thought,  in  prolific  simile  and  metaphor,  in  rare 
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forms  of  expression  and  in  unerring  accuracy  of  language,  many  of  them 
are  without  parallel. 

Contrasted  with  such  qualities  are  others,  which  have  been  the 
despair  of  students,  and  the  bones  between  contentious  critics.  Their 
obscurity  of  sense,  their  evident  allusions  to  matters  kept  within  the 
breast  of  the  author ;  their  seeming  conflicting  sentiments ;  their  heights 
of  ideality  and  depths  of  apparent  gross  realism;  their  ostensibly 
autobiographical  nature,  which  raises  insoluble  problems  concerning 
the  life  of  Shakespeare, — all  these  have  surrounded  the  Sonnets 
with  a  thicket  of  mysteries  and  difficulties  through  which  critics  have 
tried  to  tear  their  way,  scratching  themselves  (and,  incidentally,  each 
other)  in  their  efforts.  These  mysteries  have  long  been  recognized, 
and  the  diverse  opinions  concerning  them  make  a  body  of  criticism 
which  is  one  of  the  literary  curiosities  of  the  age.  Hallam  says  that 
they  were  published  in  1609  "^"  ^  manner  as  mysterious  as  their  subject 
and  contents,  and  that,  "Notwithstanding  the  frequent  beauties  of  these 
Sonnets,  the  pleasure  of  their  perusal  is  greatly  diminished  by  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  Shakespeare  had  never 
written  them.  .  .  .  There  is  a  weakness  and  folly  in  all  excessive  and 
misplaced  affection  which  is  not  redeemed  by  the  touches  of  nobler 
sentiments  that  abound  in  this  long  series  of  Sonnets.  .  .  .  The  ob- 
scurity is  often  such  as  only  conjecture  can  penetrate,  and  so  many 
frigid  conceits  are  scattered  around  that  we  might  almost  fancy  the 
poet  to  have  written  them  without  generous  emotion,  did  not  such  a 
host  of  other  passages  attest  to  the  contrary."  Hazlitt  thought 
that  **If  we  could  once  discover  the  true  solution  of  the  enigma  which 
lies  hidden  in  the  Sonnets,  we  might,  perhaps,  learn  much  that  is  now 
mysterious  in  the  history  of  his  life."  To  Henry  Brown  the  poet  was 
writing  an  allegorical  parody  playfully  satirizing  the  Sonnet  writers  of 
his  day.  Even  the  keen  mind  of  Taine  found  in  them  "a  delirium  of 
ideas  and  images  burned  out  with  energy  enough  to  make  a  man  dizzy." 
Stevens  would  not  print  them,  declared  that  an  act  of  Parliament  could 
not  compel  people  to  read  them ;  called  them  "affectation,"  "pedantry," 
"circumlocution,"  "nonsense"  and  purblind  and  obscene  stuff,"  and  yet 
there  are  now  more  than  a  hundred  different  works  upon  the  Sonnets, 
and  translations  of  them  into  a  half  dozen  different  languages.  Boswell 
criticised  Stevens  sharply  for  his  estimation  of  the  Sonnets,  and  was 
free  in  praise  of  the  work  of  "Shakespeare's  youthful  imagination." 
Wordsworth  also  rebuked  Stevens,  and  claimed  that  in  no  part  of  Shake- 
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speare's  writings  was  found  in  an  equal  compass  a  greater  number  of 
"exquisite  feelings  felicitously  expressed."  Ulrici  found  that  the  Son- 
nets "tell  us  the  poet  had  a  calm  consciousness  of  his  own  greatness,  and 
also  that  he  held  fame  and  applause  to  be  empty,  mean  and  worthless ;" 
and  Gerald  Massey  calls  this  a  "cross-eyed  view."  Bolton  Comey  dis- 
covers nothing  but  "poetical  exercises"  dedicated  by  William  Herbert 
to  Lord  Southampton.  Mr.  Wyndham,  in  his  volume  of  the  poems  of 
Shakespeare,  which  contains  discriminating  observations  upon  the  Son- 
nets as  examples  of  the  purest  poetic  art,  says :  "Others,  ag^in,  detached 
not  only  from  the  thought  of  most  men,  embody  the  transcendental  spec- 
ulations of  rare  minds  which,  at  certain  times  and  places,  in  Socratic 
Athens  and  in  the  Europe  of  the  Renaissance,  have  commanded  wide 
attention.^  Dyce  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the 
Sonnets  for  his  private  friends,  and  that  they  were  composed  in  as- 
sumed characters,  upon  different  subjects  and  at  different  times.  CJerald 
Massey  practically  supports  Dyce,  and  has  found  in  the  Sonnets  a  "Se- 
cret History"  of  Southampton  and  his  friends,  wherein  he  claims  he 
has  rescued  the  poet's  name  from  the  shame  which  these  writings  have 
attached  to  it.  This  last  writer  advocates  the  theory  that  the  Son- 
nets were  written  in  dramatic  character,  as  coming  from  one  friend  of 
the  poet  to  another,  and  he  has  re-arranged  them  into  all  sorts  of  new 
combination  to  effect  his  purposes,  much  after  the  manner  of  Parke 
Godwin.  Professor  Dowden  dismisses  Mr.  Massey  with  a  gentle  wave 
of  the  hand.  Mr.  Wigston,  author  of  "A  New  Study  of  Shakespeare," 
believes  that  all  the  plays  are  true  classical  productions,  written  in 
accordance  with  a  definite  system  of  philosophy,  and  that  the  Sonnets 
are  "creative  principles"  connected  with  the  plays.  General  Hitchcock, 
in  his  "Remarks  on  the  Shakespeare  Sonnets"  (1865),  says  that  these 
poems  "belong  to  a  class  of  hermetic  writings,  having  a  profoundly 
mysterious  sense,  and  they  cannot  be  explained  or  understood  from  any 
merely  literal  point  of  view."  Dowden  thinks  many  of  the  Sonnets  were 
written  upon  abstract  themes,  such  as  Time,  Beauty,  Truth  and  Good- 
ness, but  in  the  "Dark  Woman"  series  he  finds  nothing  but  gross  realism, 
and  he  laboriously  follows  Shakespeare  through  a  painful  story  of 
illicit  love.  Sidney  Lee,  in  his  recent  "Life,"  regrets,  of  course,  to  find 
himself  in  more  or  less  complete  disagreement  with  all  these  writers, 
Dowden,  Tyler,  Wyndham  and  Massey,  and  Mr.  Parke  Godwin  refer 
to  Mr.  Lee's  "wild  speculation"  and  "arrogant  dogmatism,"  and  to  that 
writer's  statement  that  some  of  the  Sonnets  are  "inane,"  as  "an  opinion 
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that  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  his  critical  capacity."  And  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Butler  rubs  it  still  further  into  Mr.  Lee  by  comparing  what  he  says 
on  one  page  by  what  he  says  on  another,  and  hoping  (rather  against 
hope)  that  in  time  Mr.  Lee  will  receive  the  gift  of  an  open  mind.  Bright, 
Boaden,  Armitage  Brown  and  Henry  Brown  consider  the  Sonnets  as 
purely  autobiographical.  M.  Femand  Henry,  an  eminent  French  lawyer, 
has  recently  published  a  very  able  translation  of  the  Sonnets  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  his  countrymen  with  the  wonders  of  these  lyrics, 
for  which  he  has  received  honorable  mention  by  the  French  Academy. 
A  most  valuable  feature  of  his  work  is  a  complete  bibliography  on  the 
subject.  M.  Henry  adopts  the  Southampton  theory  as  probably  the 
most  reasonable,  but  thinks  the  poet  found  a  strong  influence  in  the 
Platonic  Philosophy.  Mr.  Parke  Godwin  divides  the  Sonnets  into  six 
different  groups,  first  "a  central  or  explanatory  Sonnet" — number  yy. 
Second,  "a  few  Sonnets  which  cannot  be  gathered  into  a  fold  with  any 
of  the  others,  and  stand  out  as  so  many  independents,  nine  in  all."  Third, 
**a  group  forming  a  somewhat  continuous  poem,  which  is  commonly 
said  to  be  a  persuasion  to  a  young  man  of  genius  and  promise  to  get 
married,  but  which  has  ...  an  entirely  different  object."  Fourth,  "a 
series  of  Love  Poems,  descriptive  (a)  of  an  early  and  ardent  attachment, 
(b)  of  a  separation  from  the  beloved,  (c)  of  the  pains  and  pleasures  of 
absence,  and  (d)  of  a  young  poet's  first  impressions,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  great  world."  Fifth,  "another  group  of  Love  Poems, 
but  of  another  kind,  depicting  the  origin,  progress  and  end  of  an  irregu- 
lar amatory  relation,  and  which  may  be  called  The  Episode  of  the  Dark 
Lady.'  "  Sixth,  "a  group  relating  to  the  poet's  communion  with  a  Higher 
or  Tenth  Muse,  as  he  calls  it,  meaning  the  personified  Spirit  or  Genius  of 
Poetry  in  its  highest  conception,"  and  which  last  group  "reveals  the  youth- 
ful aspirations  of  the  poet,  his  efforts  to  realize  them,  the  obstacles  he  en- 
counters, and  his  ultimate  success  and  triumph  over  all  difficulties." 
The  Sonnets  are  re-arranged  by  Mr.  Godwin  regardless  of  their  orig- 
inal consecutive  numbering,  and  his  work  includes  a  careful  prose  re- 
production, according  to  his  interpretations,  of  each  verse.  The  Bacon- 
ians are  placed  hors  du  combat  in  the  early  part  of  his  labors  by  being 
promptly  labeled  "long-eared  quidnuncs." 

After  the  foregoing  observations  of  the  experts  it  is  extremely  re- 
freshing to  read  John  Benson's  address  to  the  reader  in  his  edition  of 
the  Sonnets  of  1640 — the  first  after  the  original  quarto  imprint  of  1609. 
Says  Benson:  "In  your  perusal  you  shall  find  them  serene,  clear,  and 
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elegantly  plain — such  gentle  strains  as  shall  recreate  and  not  perplex 
the  brain.  No  intricate  or  cloudy  stuff  to  puzzle  the  intellect."  It  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  suggestion  that  Benson  was  a  famous  joker! 
The  very  first  page  of  the  thin,  unpaginated  quarto  of  1609,  which  con- 
tained only  the  Sonnets  and  A  Lover's  Complaint,  presents  matter  over 
which  the  critics  have  waged,  and  are  still  waging,  furious  battles,  with 
no  prospects  of  a  future  truce.  This  is  the  dedication  by  Thorpe,  the 
printer,  to  "Mr.  W.  H.,  the  onlie  beggetter  of  these  insuing  sonnets." 
The  form  of  the  dedication  is  itself  a  mystery,  being  composed  of  capital 
letters  with  a  period  after  each  word,  in  a  style,  as  Dowden  says,  "unique" 
even  in  the  day  in  which  it  was  written.  But  the  identity  of  "Mr.  W. 
H."  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  writers  as  a  mystery  paramount, 
involving  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  person  addressed  in  various 
terms  in  the  Sonnets,  Thorpe  wishing  "W.  H."  "that  eternity  promised 
by  our  ever  living  poet,"  and  which,  evidently,  refers  to  the  immortality 
the  poet  so  often  engages  to  secure  for  the  "friend"  through  the  power 
of  his  verse.  Briefly  noting,  the  mysterious  "Mr.  W.  H."  has  been  found 
by  the  scholars  to  be  William  Herbert,  the  young  Earl  of  Pembroke; 
Henry  Wriothesley,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  with  his  initials  trans- 
posed; William  Hughes;  William  Hathaway,  the  poet's  brother-in-law; 
William  Harte,  his  nephew;  William  Hall,  a  stationer's  assistant, 
"Ewes,"  one  of  the  names  of  Essex,  and  by  a  German  critic  (Bernstorf), 
"William  Himself."  And  the  Sonnets  themselves  have  been  found  to 
be  addressed  to  all  of  the  persons  named,  to  Lady  Rich,  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  Shakespeare's  wife,  his  mistress,  his  Dramatic  Art,  Ideal 
Beauty  and  Truth,  his  Ideal  Manhood,  the  Divine  Logos  and  the  Cath- 
olic Church!  Nothing  is  wanting  in  the  way  of  variety.  The  date  of 
their  composition  is  almost  entirely  conjectural,  covering  a  period  of 
about  twenty  years.  Whether  they  were  published  with  the  knowledge 
and  oversight  of  their  author  is  a  warmly  disputed  question.  The  order 
in  which  they  should  be  arranged  has  provoked  a  fervid  and  prolonged 
discussion.  The  interpretation  of  individual  Sonnets  has  differed  with 
differing  theories,  each  partisan  in  turn  demolishing  the  carefully  erect- 
ed edifice  of  his  opponent.  The  idea  that  the  Sonnets  are  autobio- 
graphical in  their  nature  and  express  the  feelings  of  the  poet  in  his  own 
proper  person  is  subscribed  to,  notwithstanding  the  hopeless  difficulties 
which  such  a  conclusion  creates  by  so  formidable  an  array  of  critics  as 
follows:  Wordsworth,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  Swinburne,  Victor  Hugo, 
Kreyssig,  Ulrici,  Gervinus,  Herman  Isaacs,  Boaden,  Armitage  Brown, 
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Hallam,  Fumival,  Spalding,  Rossetti,  Palgrave  and  Dowden.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  peculiarities  which  stamp  the  Sonnets  as  a  poetical 
world  unto  themselves,  revolving  amidst  clouds  and  darkness,  their 
real  nature  screened  from  the  eyes  of  men. 

THE  ALLEGORICAL  THEORY. 

The  belief  that  the  Sonnets  are  allegorical,  or  allusive,  in  their  na- 
ture, has  persisted  for  a  number  of  years,  but  all  attempted  interpreta- 
tions of  the  supposed  allegory  have,  sooner  or  later,  fallen  into  pieces 
from  their  lack  of  continuity.  The  imagined  trail  has  been  followed  for 
a  few  Sonnets,  but  has  soon  become  lost  among  the  tangled  and  in- 
creasing variety  of  ideas.  Additional  difficulty  arises  from  the  amount 
of  personal  feeling  which  is  diffused  in  them  and  which  no  amount  of 
ingenuity  can  remove.  They  seem  indelibly  stamped  with  the  person- 
ality of  their  author.  And  yet,  the  allegorical  theory  is  not,  in  itself, 
absurd.  The  times  abounded  in  that  class  of  composition.  A  great 
writer  of  that  period  (with  apologies  to  the  Old  School)  said :  "Even 
to  this  day,  if  any  man  would  let  new  light  in  upon  the  human  under- 
standing, and  conquer  prejudice,  without  raising  contests,  animosities, 
opposition  or  disturbance,  he  must  still  go  in  the  same  path,  and  have 
recourse  to  like  methods  of  Allegory,  metaphor  and  allusion."  One  of 
the  first  writers  to  advocate  the  theory  of  the  allusive  or  allegorical 
character  of  the  Sonnets  was  General  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  in  his  small 
volume  published  in  1865,  entitled  "Remarks  on  the  Shakespeare  Son- 
nets," and  which  contains  some  searching  observations ;  but  the  author's 
interpretations  were  clouded  by  a  predeliction  towards  Christian  the- 
ology, and  under  the  influence  of  which  his  mind  insensibly  framed  his 
explanations.  Speaking  generally,  however,  Hitchcock  says:  "The  Son- 
nets belong  to  the  class  of  hermetic  writings.  They  carry  one  sense  to 
the  eye  and  ear,  but  have  another  'ensconced'  for  the  head  and  heart." 
This  is  a  theory  which  in  some  quarters  is  rapidly  gaining  ground ;  but 
Hitchcock's  failure  came  from  his  attempted  elucidations.  While  con- 
tending that  Immortal  Beauty  and  Goodness  are  the  objects  addressed, 
he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  Sonnets  were  written  under  one  rigid 
idea,  or  in  their  present  order;  that  they  were  composed  at  different 
periods  of  life;  that  the  poet  ultimately  outgrew  his  ideals  and  degen- 
erated to  ordinary  commonplace.  And  thus  Hitchcock  and  Shakespeare 
fell  together.     Herr  Bemstorf,  in  1862,  considered  the  Sonnets  highly 
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allegorical ;  that  they  referred  wholly  to  the  poet,  and  that  the  "W.  H." 
of  the  dedication  was  none  other  than  "William  Himself/'  a  theory 
adopted  by  Mr.  Grodwin.     But  Bernstorf  s  interpretations  met  the  bar- 
rier of  the  personal  life  of  the  man  from  Stratford,  and  went  the  usual 
way.    Dowden,  as  noted,  believes  that  many  of  the  Sonnets  were  writ- 
ten upon  abstract  themes,  such  as  Time,  Beauty,  Goodness  and  Verse, 
but  the  task  of  interpreting  the  text  in  detail,  upon  this  theory,  seems  to 
have  been  too  heavy  for  his  hand.    Even  Massey,  who  is  nothing  if  not 
realistic,  cannot  escape  the  obviously  allusive  sense  which  frequently 
appears,  and  says:    **The  Sonnets  are  left  with  their  meaning  half  re- 
vealed and  half  concealed.    The  darkness  and  difficulty  chiefly  depend 
on  the  dramatic  ones  being  read  as  personal  to  Shakespeare."    One  of 
the  most  scholarly  and  appreciative  studies  of  the  Sonnets  that  has  yet 
appeared  is  contained  in  "A  New  Study  of  Shakespeare,"  first  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  England  in  1884,  but  later  acknowledged  by  W. 
F.  C.  Wigston.    This  author  concludes  that  the  Sonnets  are  symbolical 
and  allegorical,  and  holds  that  they  contain  the  principles  of  Shake- 
speare's art.     He  connects  them  and  the  plays  with  the  origin  of  the 
classical  drama  and  with  the  Platonic  philosophy  through  the  Elusinian 
Mysteries.    The  work  will  bear  most  careful  study,  and  supplies  some 
suggestions  which  are  as  keen  and  pertinent  as  they  are  striking.     But 
so  far  as  the  Sonnets  are  concerned,  it  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Wigston 
has  overshot  his  mark,  for,  while  many  of  his  observations  are  interest- 
ing and  cogent,  they  are  suggestive  rather  than  enlightening ;  and,  what 
is  more  serious,  his  theory  practically  eliminates  the  warm,  personal, 
passionate,  biographical  character  of  the  Sonnets,  which  so  thoroughly 
permeates  them,  and  which  has  survived  the  conflicting  theories  and 
tumultuous  conflict  of  all  the  critics.   Mr.  George  Wyndham  "recognizes 
the  mysteries  of  the  Sonnets,  but  lays  the  riddles  aside  for  a  study  of 
the  purely  artistic  excellence  of  the  verse.     Yet  he  tacitly  recognizes 
their  parabolical  nature,  and  says  that  "It  is  best,  perhaps,  to  take 
Sidney's  advice,  and  to  believe  with  him  that  *there  are  many  mysteries 
contained  in  Poetrie  which  are  of  purpose  written  darkly.' "     Some  of 
the  numbers  he  pronounces  "subtly  metaphysical";  some  as  "steeped 
in    Platonism";    others    as    of    "curious    metaphysical    significance"; 
some   are   "pieces   of   mingled   splendor  and   obscurity,"   and   contain 
"transcendental"  arguments.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the  time  we  are 
through  Mr.  Wyndham's  admirable  "Introduction,"  the  Sonnets  have 
become  the  most  mystical,  allusive,  symbolical  and  allegorical  of  poeti- 
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cal  conceit,  and  Shakespeare,  the  untutored  and  untrammeled  child  of 
Nature,  sings  of  profound  philosophical  and  metaphysical  abstractions 
with  an  art  and  skill  before  which  even  Dante  and  Sidney  become 
mute.  But  Mr.  Wyndham  recognizes  the  significant  fact  that  the  Son- 
nets, despite  their  Platonic  ideas  and  allusions,  are  something  different 
from  an  exposition  of  Platonic  philosophy,  and  here  he  and  Mr.  Wig- 
ston  part  company.  He  says:  "The  phrase — genio  Socrateni — applied 
to  him  in  the  epitaph  on  his  monument,  attests  his  fondness  for  Platonic 
theories;  he  was  conversant  with  these  theories,  and  in  the  Sonnets  he 
addressed  a  little  audience  equally  conversant  with  these  theories;  it  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  borrowed  their  terminol- 
ogy. In  some  Sonnets  he  does  so,  but  the  Sonnets  are  not,  therefore, 
some  have  argued,  an  exposition  of  Plato's  theory  or  of  its  Florentine 
development.  Shakespeare  in  certain  passages  does  but  lay  under  con- 
tribution the  philosophy  of  his  time  just  as,  in  other  passages,  he  lays 
under  contribution  the  art  and  occupations  of  his  time,  and  in  others, 
more  frequently,  the  external  processes  of  Nature.  His  Sonnets  are  no 
more  a  treatise  of  philosophy  than  they  are  a  treatise  of  law." 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hosmer,  in  a  volume  entitled  "Bacon  and  Shakespeare 
in  the  Sonnets"  (1887),  produces  an  interpretation  based  upon  an  arbi- 
trary "key,"  in  which  the  different  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  used 
in  the  verses  are  made  to  impersonate  abstractions  of  Thought,  Beauty 
and  Tragedy  and  the  persons  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare.  While  this 
author  has  caught  the  allusive  sense  in  some  instances,  his  unyielding 
''key"  leaves  him  in  the  end  far  away  from  the  subtile  meanings  ol  the 
poet.  While  holding  to  the  Baconian  theory  of  authorship,  he  makes 
no  comparative  studies  of  the  Sonnets  themselves,  but  finds  in  them 
a  story  of  Bacon's  transfer  to  Shakespeare  of  his  dramatic  writings,  and 
sees  in  each  number  of  the  "Dark  Woman"  series  a  description  of  a 
Shakespeare  Tragedy. 

Mr.  Jessie  Johnson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  a  small  volume  published 
in  1899  ("Testijuony  of  the  Sonnets"),  elaborates  to  some  extent  the  the- 
ory that  the  Sonnets  were  addressed  to  Shakespeare,  but  the  unknown 
author  is  not  identified.  Only  fifty  of  the  entire  154  numbers  are  touched 
upon,  and  many  of  them  but  lightly.  No  attempt  is  made  at  a  detailed 
interpretation.  The  author  is  driven^  by  the  necessities  of  the  text,  to 
certain  conclusions,  among  which,  that  the  Stratford  man  did  not  write 
them ;  that  the  real  author  was  older  than  Shakespeare ;  that  they  were 
not  addressed  to  Southampton  or  Herbert ;  that  they  portrayed  the  real 
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emotions  of  the  poet;  that  they  have  a  common  theme,  and  are  based 
upon  actual  occurrences ;  that  the  author's  poetry  was  his  only  mistress, 
etc., — conclusions  which  we  freely  indorse,  but  in  a  sense  and  from  a 
point  of  view  which  would  not,  probably,  be  in  return  indorsed  by  Mr. 
J'  hnson.     Mi.  Godwin  splits  the  difference.    In  his  "groupings"  of  the 
Sonnets  he  finds  sixty-eight  numbers  which  he  looks  upon  as  strictly 
figurative  and  as  having  reference  to  the  poet's  art  and  to  his  "Higher 
Muse"  or  "Genius."    The  remainder  are  realistic,  and  number  21,  25  and 
130  are  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  to  Anne  Hathaway  before 
she  became  Shakespeare's  wife!     As  another  sample  of  Mr.  Godwin's 
realistic  interpretation,  will  be  found  the  foUowino-  under  number  18: 
'As  the  lad  repeated  these  lines  to  the  girl,  either  at  Shottery,  her  home, 
or  in  his  father's  house,  she,  if  she  was  the  woman  I  take  her  to  have 
been,  threw  her  arms  about  him  and  gave  her  some  hearty  kisses,  ex- 
claiming, "Oh,  Willie,  boy!  if  ever  there  was  a  poet,  you  are  one." 
But  had  Mr.  Godwin  opened  his  eyes  a  little  wider  he  might  possibly 
have  found  more  allegory  and  less  realism.    Theron  S.  Dixon  in  1895 
put  forth  a  work  ("Francis  Bacon  and  His  Shakespeare")   containing 
new  studies  of  some  of  the  Plays  which  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
merits.     Referring  in  this  work  to  the  author  of  the  Sonnets  he  says: 
"One,  and  yet  twain ;  present,  yet  absent ;  owning,  and  yet  dispossessed ; 
exalted,  and  yet  unhonored ;  seemingly  indifferent,  and  yet  fondly  appre- 
ciative ;  suffering  the  bitterness  of  deprivaticm ;  such  was  the  turmoil  in- 
volved in  the  enactment  of  this  amazing  self-parallelism.     And,  strange 
to  say,  it  has  been  graphically  portrayed,  over  and  over  ag^in,  in  picture 
after  picture,  in  a  whole  series  of  powerful  pictures,  drawn  by  his  master 
hand.     Indeed,  it  is  the  one  continual  theme  of  the  Sonnets,  their  unify- 
ing bond,  the  motive  and  the  burden  of  their  song.     To  give  appro- 
priate expression,  in  unblushing  words,  to  his  lofty  appreciation  of  his 
own  work,  in  perhaps  needful  contradiction  to  his  apparent  neglect,  and 
yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  effectually  preclude  the  premature  disclosure 
of  his  secret,  was  the  truly  formidable  difficulty  which  confronted  him. 
But,  Samson-like,  by  the  sheer  power  of  his  intellectual  might,  he  slew 
this  lion  in  his  pathway,  found  honey  in  its  jaws,  and  put  the  whole 
into  a  riddle,  which,  as  there  was  really  no  Delilah  in  the  case,  has  for 
ages   greatly   perplexed  both   Philistines   and   the   Literati;   remaining 
so  utterly   inexplicable  that   even   the  scholarly   Hallam   recorded   his 
heartfelt  wish  that  the  Sonnets  had  never  been  written."     Mr.  Dixon 
has  written  a  deeply  thoughtful  work.     He  has  shot  but  one  arrow  at 
the  target  of  the  Sonnets,  but  that  shaft  sticks  quivering  in  the  gold. 
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Ufider  the  pseudonym  of  "J^^wSi  J^- "  Mr.  John  Duggan,  of  Dun- 
mcnre,  Pennqrlvania,  published  a  small  work  upon  the  Sonnets  in  1894, 
under  the  title,  "Fair,  Kind  and  True/'  in  which  he  hdds  to  the  BaccHiian 
theory  ol  authorship.    He  claims  that  "The  meaning  of  the  Sonnets  is 
to  define  and  relate  the  history  of  the  Plays,  and  other  facts  connected 
wtth  the  personal  history  of  the  poet,  told  in  the  Esoteric  or  Acromatic 
meCfaod  of  delivery,  which  to^ay  exists  in  these  Poems,  unfolded  in 
the  outside  or  common  meaning,''  and  he  believes  he  finds  a  cipher  rela- 
tion between  the  numbers  of  the  Sonnets  and  certain  pages  of  the  Folio 
editioii  of  the  jPlays.    He  thus  belongs  to  the  allegorical  school,  and 
some  of  his  detailed  interpretations  show  fine  discernment  and  will  prob- 
aby  stand  the  test  of  time.    A  very  curious  coincidence  discovered 
by  him  is  that  the  word  "threescore"  in  Sonnet  Number  1 1  is  the  sixtieth 
word  from  the  beginning  of  the  verse.    Dr.  Appleton  Morgan,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York,  has,  in  his  most  scholarly 
and  thorough  wiM-k,  "A  Study  in  Warwickshire  Dialect,"  made  it  very 
nearly  impossible  to  believe  that  a  Stratford-born  man  could  have  been 
author  of  the  poems  now  attributed  to  him.     But  the  learned  doctor 
seems  a  little  backward  about  forming  or  expressing  any  opinion  as  to 
who  the  real  author  was.    Several  English  authors  have  also  taken  a 
turn  at  solving  the  great  puzzle.    J.  H.  Stotsenburgh  and  W.  Theobald 
are  quite  satisfied  that  Philip  Sidney  was    the    true    author    of    the 
Soimets,  while  Mrs.  Constance  M.  Pott,  Henry  W.  Burr  and  R.  M. 
Theobald  adhere  to  the  theory  of  Bacon's  authorship.    Samuel  Butler 
(1899)  publishes  his  special  brand  of  the  Sonnets  after  "imagining," 
^perhapsing,"  "taking"  and  "suspecting"  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  he 
naively  confesses,  it  is  "shocking"  even  to  himself.    He  preserves  the 
Wdcr  of  their  publication,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  contends  that 
ttt  whole  series  was  written  before  1 589,  argues  Pembroke  and  South- 
faqytoft  both  out  of  court,  adheres  to  the  literal  interpretation  with  a 
iiir  s^cious  variations  of  his  own,  and  finally  succeeds  in  establishing 
^mi  the  identity  of  "W.  H."  and  of  the  black  mistress  are  unsolved 
Jpl^Uems.    He  changes  the  text  of  the  Sonnets  several  times  to  meet 
llie  secessities  of  his  misunderstandings,  notably  the  word  "books"  in 
J^oadber  23  to  "looks." 

•i-    Their  there  are  the  Baconian  cipherists,  headed  by  Dr.  Owen  and 

HH^  GaUttp,  who  maintain  that  the  Sonnets  constitute  a  cipher  story  of 

'a  eairly  infatuation  for  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Henry  of  Navarre; 

iJH^earing  that  there  is  as  much  trouble  in  the  New  as  in  the  Old 
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Schools  of  Shakespearean  scholarship.  And,  verily,  the  pathetic  exclama- 
tion of  the  author  of  the  Sonnets  comes  home  to  us  with  a  present  vivid 
reality :  "When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood,  nor  a  man's  good 
wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child  understanding,  it  strikes  a  man 
more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room." 

It  remains  to  add  another  theory  which  has  lately  come  under  my 
observation  through  reading  a  study  of  the  Sonnets  in  a  manuscript  of 
about  six  hundred  pages,  not  yet  published.  This  investigator,  after 
about  five  years'  study  of  this  vexed  question,  finds  himself  driven  to 
the  following  conclusions:  ''First,  That  the  Sonnets,  as  well  as  the 
Plays,  were  written  by  Francis  Bacon.  Second,  That  in  the  Sonnets 
Bacon  has  given  us  one  of  his  'models'  or  'platforms'  of  what  he  terms 
'Parabolical  and  Allusive  Poesy.'  Third.  That  the  Sonnets  are  auto- 
biographical to  Bacon  and  relate  entirely  to  him  and  his  art  produc- 
tions. Fourth.  That  their  objects  are  to  immortalize  his  own  dramatic 
and  poetic  genius,  to  furnish  the  grave  of,  and  a  monument  to,  that 
genius  which  he  buried  under  the  name  of  'Shakespeare';  to  furnish 
within  themselves,  by  their  allusive  nature  and  their  thought  connec- 
tion with  his  philosophical  writings,  a  contained  vitality  which,  in  future 
ages,  would  resurrect  that  genius  from  its  tomb  in  his  own  name  to  live 
in  literary  immortality.  Fifth,  Being  childless  himself,  to  bequeath  to 
posterity  the  plays  and  poems  as  children  of  his  brain.  Sixth.  That 
the  person  or  object  addressed  in  the  Sonnets,  under  varied  terms  of 
endearment,  is  himself  personalized  in  his  genius  or  spirit,  and  figured 
by  the  character  of  the  Greek  god  Cupid,  under  the  latter's  two,  early 
and  late,  manifestations  as  the  oldest  and  youngest  of  the  Greek  gods. 
Seventh.  That  possibly  a  very  few  of  the  Sonnets  are  miscellaneous  in 
their  character,  and  published  with  the  others  to  further  mystify  the 
readers  of  his  day." 

And  thus  stands  to-day  the  great  problem  of  the  Sonnets  and  the 
attempts  at  its  solution,  and  thus  it  will  stand  and  thus  remain.  It  will 
not  be  enough  to  lovers  of  Shakespeare's  art  to  gaze  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  veil  while  that  wonderful  intelligence  is  hidden  behind  it.  The 
subject  will  be  essayed  until  the  enigma  is  solved  and  the  mind  rests  in 
such  an  interpretation  as  does  full  credit  to  the  intellectual  greatness 
of  the  poet.  It  is  inconceivable  that  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  great 
lyrics,  coined  from  the  best  heart's  blood  of  the  poet,  beaten  into  perfect 
form  upon  the  poet's  anvil  by  days  and  nights  of  labor,  should  be 
nothing  but  the  work  of  a  hired  hand  for  some  dissolute  nobleman,  or 
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the  cringing,  obsequious  tasks  of  a  lackey  fawning  upon  the  hand  that 
strikes  him,  and  publishing  to  the  worid  the  cheap  shames  of  himself 
and  his  cheap  and  unfaithful  friend.  It  is  painful  that  intelligent  men 
could  rest  satisfied  with  such  a  conception  of  the  personal  character  of 
that  majestic  mind  from  which  came  Hamlet,  The  Tempest,  and  Lear! 
Better  a  thousand  times,  if  necessary,  to  lose  forever  the  personality 
of  the  Stratford  actor  than  be  barred  by  such  gross  and  unworthy  con- 
ceptions from  the  divine  presence  of  the  genius  which  gave  the  Sonnets 
being.  The  problem  is  of  deep  interest,  for  in  the  Sonnets  alone  the 
personality  of  the  poet  comes  before  us,  pulsating  with  human  emotions, 
yet  baffling  and  mocking  us  by  that  wonderful  intellectual  veil  behind 
which  he  hides  his  true  features.  The  life  of  Shakespeare  is  so  meagre, 
so  unsatisfactory,  so  inconsistent  with  his  works,  that  the  mind  searches 
with  the  strongest  curiosity  every  avenue,  nook  and  cranny  for  addi- 
tional information  concerning  him,  and,  in  lieu  of  facts,  builds  his  per- 
sonal character,  and  even  details  of  his  life,  from  the  varied  sentiments 
of  his  writings.  If  we  had  but  one  authentic  page  of  Shakespeare's 
manuscript  containing  a  hundred  words  of  one  of  his  plays,  it  would  be 
cherished  by  the  race  as  a  precious  thing.  "But  now  he's  gone,  and 
our  idolatrous  fancy  must  sanctify  his  relics." 

Why  should  Shakespeare  hide  his  personality  in  the  Sonnets? 
What  use  had  this  child  of  Nature  for  metaphysical  subtilities  worthy 
the  trained  mind  of  some  cloistered  monk?  How  comes  it  that  this 
unsophisticated  youth  puts  to  confusion  the  university  priests  in  their 
own  temples?  Why  any  allegory  at  all?  We  explain  the  imagery 
taken  from  natural  objects  and  the  countless  allusions  to  Nature,  found 
in  the  Plays,  to  the  rural  surroundings  of  the  youthful  Shakespeare  and 
his  freedom  from  the  artificiality  and  verbal  niceties  of  University 
scholars.  We  attribute  his  accurate  knowledge  of  history  to  his  study 
of  Plutarch's  Lives  and  Holinshed's  Chronicles;  his  deep  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  law  and  forensic  procedure  we  expain  by  the  gratuitous 
supposition  that  in  his  youth  he  was  a  lawyer's  clerk ;  his  technical 
familiarity  with  medicine,  gardening,  music,  navigation,  heraldry  and 
Court  manners,  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the 
effect  of  the  play  of  human  passions  and  emotions,  by  assuming  for  him 
a  mysterious  power  of  minute  and  universal  observation.  But  how 
may  we  explain  his  passage  from  the  world  of  sense  to  the  realms  of 
scholastic  abstractions,  of  comparative  philosophies,  of  recondite  specu- 
lations and  the  powers  of  the  unseen?    Really,  we  have  never  found 
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a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.  We  wonder,  but  do  not  ex- 
plain. And  the  chances  are  that  we  will  "wonder  on"  until  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Sonnets  is  solved,  and  "truth  makes  all  things  plain."  Had 
the  name  "Shakespeare"  been  but  a  pseudonym,  with  no  person  answer- 
ing to  it,  a  solution  of  these  mysteries  might  before  this  have  been 
universally  recognized.  But  the  screen  of  a  personality  is  forever  before 
our  faces,  and  not  until  that  is  drawn  aside  may  we  begin  to  view  this 
subject  in  its  true  light.  F.  C.  Hunt. 


MARGINALIA 

Mr.  Frank  Lea  Short  has  deserved  well  of  Shakespearean 
STUDENTS.  His  production  at  Mrs.  Osborn's  Playhouse,  in  New  York 
City,  of  an  Elizabethan  stage,  with  a  Shakespeare  tragedy  and  comedy 
thereon,  was,  as  far  as  modem  conditions  allow,  exact.  And  those  dra- 
matic critics  who  have  ridiculed  and  sneered  at  Mr.  Short  and  his  show 
have  ridiculed  and  sneered,  not  at  Mr.  Short,  but  at  an  Elizabethan  stage 
and  at  a  Shakespeare  tragedy  and  a  Shakespeare  comedy  thereon ! 

Fifteen  years  ago,  in  1888,  Dr.  James  Orchard  Halliwell-Phillipps, 
wrote  to  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society  that  Dr.  Goedertz,  of 
Berlin,  had  discovered  in  the  Royal  Prussian  Library  in  that  city  a 
letter  written  from  London  in  1595  by  the  Dominie  John  de  Witt,  Canon 
of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  in  Utrecht,  to  friends  at  home,  in  which  he 
mentions,  among  his  sightseeing  tours  in  London,  a  visit  to  the  Swan 
Theatre.  The  Society's  experiences  of  "finds"  in  Shakespearean  mat- 
ters had  led  it  to  be  cautious  and  wary.  But  Dr.  Halliwell-Phillipps 
seemed  impressed  with  the  veracity  of  this  one,  and  upon  minute  exam- 
ination the  Society  v;as  able  to  concur.  Dominie  de  Witt's  letter,  bar- 
ring the  parenthetical  explanation  in  Dutch,  is  entirely  in  Latin,  and 
runs  as  follows: 

"Ampiteatra  Londonij  sunt  IV  visendae  pulchritudinis  quae  a  diver- 
sis  intersignijs  diversa  nomina  sortiuntur-in  ijs  varia  quotidie  scaena 
populo  exhibetur,  Horumduo  excellentior  a  ultra  Tamisim  ad  meridiem 
sita  sunt  a  suspensis  signis  Rosa  et  Cygnus  nominata.  Alia  duo  extra 
urbem  ad  septrenionem  sunt,  via  qua  itur  per  Episcopalem  portano 
vulgaritur  *Biscopgat'  nuncupatam.  Est  etiam  quintum  sed  dispari  et 
structura  bestiorum  conceitationi  destinatum,  in  quo  multi  ursi,  Tauri, 
et  stupdendi  magnitudinis  canes,  discretis  caneis  et  septis  oluntur,  qui 
ad  pugnam  adservantur,  jocun  dissimum  hominibus  spectaculum 
praebentes  Theatorum  autem  omnium  praestantis  simum  est  ad  am- 
plissimum  id  cujus  intersignium  est  Cygnus  (vulgo,  te  Theatre  off  te 
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cign)  quippe  quod  tres  mille  homines  in  sedibus  admittat,  constructum 
excoacerrum  in j  ens  in  Brittania  copia  est)  ligneis  sufFultum  columnis 
quae  ob  illitum  marmoreum  colorem,  natutissi  mos  quogue  fallere  pos- 
sent.  Cujus  quidem  formam  quod  Romani  operis  umbram  videatur 
exprimere  supra  adpinxi."  A  rough  translation  of  which  might  be: 
"You  find  in  London  four  beautiful  theatres,  well  worthy  of  remark, 
which  are  distinguished  by  signs  as  well  as  by  names,  in  which  a  variety 
of  plays  are  exhibited  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.  Two  of  these 
are  southwardly  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  across  the  river  Thames, 
and  are  called,  respectively,  The  Rose  and  The  Swan.  Two  others  are 
north  of  these  through  Bishops-gate,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
'Bishopsgut.'  There  is  also  a  fifth,  of  a  somewhat  dissimilar  character, 
in  which  bears  and  bjulls  are  kept  and  fed  in  cages  to  be  brought  out  to 
be  fought  with  immense  dogs,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  spectators. 
But  of  all  these  theatres,  most  notable  is  the  one  distinguished  by 
the  sign  of  the  Swan,  and  hence  called  The  Swan  Theatre.  This  theatre 
will  seat  three  thousand  spectators.  It  is  built  of  flint  stone  (or  pyrites), 
a  material  which  abounds  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  ornamented  with 
wooden  columns,  so  cleverly  stained  to  imitate  marble  as  to  deceive  any 
but  a  very  close  observer.  As  its  shape  seems  to  be  modelled  upon  the 
ordinary  Roman  work,  I  send  you  a  picture  of  it. 

The  Society  printed  this  letter  and  sketch  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  its  Bankside  Shakespeare,  and  the  sketch  has  been  liberally  and  con- 
stantly reproduced  elsewhere  ever  since, — in  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
in  dozens  of  important  works  upon  dramatic  matters^ — and  is  absolutely 
unique  and  valuable  in  this  quest.  In  exactly  reproducing  his  stage  in 
material  from  the  de  Witt  sketch,  Mr.  Short  has  therefore  taken  no 
chances,  and  assumed  guarantee  for  no  conjectural  propositions  as  to 
what  an  Elizabethan  stage  was  like,  drawn  from  Stubbs,  Northcote,  or 
even  from  the  less  vindictive  modern,  Henri  Taine  (though  the  latter's 
description  of  the  ensemble  of  one  of  the  Shakspearean  playhouses,  with 
all  its  banality  and  general  unpleasantness,  is  undoubtedly,  sad  as  it 
all  is,  the  best  and  truest  we  have).     He  is  actually  within  the  Fact! 

Dominie  de  Witt,  being  a  stranger  in  London,  was  minute,  as 
strangers  are  apt  to  be,  and  his  record  is  beyond  invaluation.  Lon- 
doners— Forman,  Manningham,  and  many  others — have  told  us  about 
the  plays,  but  Dominie  de  Witt  alone  has  given  us  exact  particulars  in 
his  thumbnail  sketch  of  what  the  actual  interiors  were  like.  I  may  add 
that  the  Dominie's  sketch  shows  (unless  a  pretty  careful  examination  of 
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the  plays  running  in  London  at  that  date  in  London  is  awry)  the  stage 
of  The  Swan  during  a  performance  of  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night  at 
the  point  where  Malvolio  is  strutting  before  the  Lady  Olivia  and  the 
forewise  and  uncommunicative  Maria.  (This  conclusion  rather  worries 
the  dates  usually  given  for  Twelfth  Night,  anticipating  them  by  almost 
twenty  years.     But  what  are  surmises  before  visible  facts?) 

Mr.  Short,  therefore,  by  exactly  following  this  de  Witt  sketch,  has, 
beyond  any  peradventure,  given  us  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  City 
an  actual  representation  of  an  Elizabethan  theatre  in  Shakespeare's  day ! 
For  the  rest,  Mr.  Short  has  preserved  everything  possible  to  give  his 
audience  the  raissemblance  and  the  perspective.  He  has  not,  indeed, 
in  his  representation  of  the  contemporary  and  synchronous  spectator, 
whom  (also  his  actors)  he  has  presented  to  clap  and  guy  alternately 
with  interspersed  hawkers  of  apples  and  flower  girls,  put  his  fine  ladies 
into  boys'  clothes,  or  made  his  courtiers  and  gallants  seat  themselves 
upon  the  stage  itself,  to  toss  the  actors  in  the  piece  in  blankets,  or  to 
smoke  church-warden  pipes  of  the  Virginia  weed.  Nor  has  he  wound 
up  the  play  with  a  **Prayer  for  the  Queen,"  for  nobody  knows  whether 
that  "Prayer"  was  verbal,  or  only  a  flourish  of  the  herald's  trumpet,  or 
an  Epilogue's  gesture.  Nor,  since  the  training  of  boys  to  play  women's 
parts  has  lain  in  innocuous  desuetude  for  some  three  hundred  years,  was 
Mr.  Short  able,  at  ten  days'  notice,  to  give  the  part  of  Juliet  to  a  boy, 
or  that  of  Rosalind  to  a  boy  who  should  pretend  to  be  a  girl  who  was 
pretending  to  be  a  boy.  "Non  omnia  possimus  omnes  et  tempora 
mutantur."  We  might  as  fitly  ask  that  he  remove  the  orchestra  chairs, 
and  stable  horses  during  the  intervals  of  performance,  so  that  the  pit 
could  be  in  the  condition  of  an  inn  yard,  or  take  the  roof  oflf  the  playhouse 
itself,  so  that  rain  might  deluge  the  spectators!  But  Mr.  Short  gave 
us  a  real  Elizabethan  playhouse  and  a  real  Shakespearean  mounting  to 
a  Shakespeare  play,  and  that  was  what  he  started  out  to  do. 

The  newspaper  criticism  that  the  **Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  "As  You 
Like  It"  were  quite  too  largely  cut  was  itself  afield.  No  Shakespeare 
play  was  ever  played  in  Shakespeare's  day  to  the  extent  to  which  we 
have  it  in  the  First  Folio.  The  conditions  would  not  have  allowed  it. 
The  play  was  begun  at  four  and  ended  at  six — "the  two  hours'  traffic  of 
our  stage" — to  begin  with,  and,  as  what  the  audience  wanted  was  the 
story,  the  episodes, — as  they  cared  nothing  for  the  introspection,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  politics, — this  was  time  enough.  It  is  a  long  sub- 
ject, but  anyone  who  will  look  at  the  Hamlet  (for  example)  as  played 
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(the  first  Quarto)  and  the  Hamlet  as  printed  in  the  second  Quarto,  will 
absorb  the  whole  matter  distinctly  as  it  is.  No  one  who  has  missed 
Mr.  Short's  reproduction  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  can  realize  how  much 
he  has  missed — that  is,  if  he  has  missed  anything  he  was  interested  in 
at  all. 


Two    HUNDRED    AND    EIGHTY    YEARS'    APPRECIATION    in    priceS    of   the 

First  Folio — ^the  four  Daly  Folios —  according  to  the  following  letter: 
"300  West  Seventy-sixth  Street,  New  York,  April  4,  1901.  Dr.  Appleton 
Morgan,  New  York.  Dear  Sir : — I  find  that  our  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  Shakespeare  folios  of  1623  is  more  difficult  than 
I  had  supposed.    The  items  are : 

Typesetting,  578  pages,  including  make-up  and  proof-reading,  £  s.  d. 

about  400  days  at  lod  per  day 16  13  4 

Press  work,  145  days  for  two  men,  or  290  days  at  8d  per  day.  9  13  4 

Paper,  300  reams,  not  counting  outside  of  retree  sheets  at  3od  37  10  o 

Binding  in  leather  at  I4d  each,  500 29    34 

£  93    o  o 
To  this  the  printer  added  one-half  more  for  incidentals  and 

profit 46  10  o 

£139  10  o 

This£  139.10  is  probably  what  the  publisher  of  the  book  had  to 
pay,  making  the  cost  per  copy  (500)  about  5  shillings  and  7  pence.  The 
folio  book  in  1623  (of  four  thicknesses)  sold  for  from  los.  to  12s.  This 
may  seem  an  enormous  advance.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
book  was  slow  of  sale.  If  I  recollect  aright,  it  took  more  than  forty 
years  (1623-1664)  to  sell  two  editions  of  Shakespeare.  Yours  very  truly, 
Theodore  L.  DeVinne."  Judging,  as  Mr.  DeVinne  does,  that  five  hundred 
is  as  large  a  number  of  copies  of  this  Folio  as  a  prudent  publisher  would 
have  dared  to  manufacture  in  1623  (for  that  there  was  no  great  demand 
for  dramatic  literature  at  that  date  we  know  from  all  sources),  we  are 
able  to  construct  the  following  table  of  appreciations,  supposing  (a  liberal 
figure  according  to  the  above)  that  the  Folio  sold  at  retail  for  one  pound 
sterling : 

1623     laggard,  Blount,  Smithweek  and  Aspley $       5  00 

1758    Copy  owned  by  Martin  Folkes,  President  of  the  Royal 

Society 15  75 
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1787    Dr.  Wright's  copy 50  00 

1790    Duke  of  Roxburge  paid 190  50 

1799    Thomas  Allen's  copy 205  00 

1812    Roxburghe's  copy,  now  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  (13  1-8 

inches  high) 500  00 

1818    Saunder's  copy  (Dibdin  said:  *The  highest  price  ever 

likely  to  be  given") 608  00 

1847    Wilks'  copy  (the  Hibbert  copy) 775  00 

1854    Gardner's   copy    (from   the   Wilks   and   Hibbert   sales, 

now  in  the  Alfred  H.  Huth  collection) 1,250  00 

1864    Daniel's  copy  (the  Moore,  Booth  and  Rokewood  copy; 

cost  Daniel  £150;  now  in  the  library  of  the  Baroness 

Burdett-Coutts) 3,580  50 

1878    C.  H.  Kalbfleish,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  paid  for  the  Robert 

Tait  copy 2400  00 

Same  copy 3»58o  50 

1884    Copy  purchased  by  Mrs.  Pope  (cost  £79   9s  6d,  with 

commission  and  expenses) 3,750  00 

1888  Copy  sold  privately  by  Quaritch  (now  Mr.  Church's) . .  6,000  00 
1891     Ives's  copy   (the  Tite-Robinson  and   Cooke,  now   Mr. 

White's)    4,200  00 

1899    Copy  discovered  in  Belgium,  12  7-8  x  8  3-8  inches  (now 

MacGeorge's)    8,500  00 

1899  Toovey's  copy  (now  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's) 5,000  00 

1901  Copy  purchased  by  the  younger  Quaritch 8,600  00 

1900  Daly's  copy  (now  Mr.  Ellsworth's) 5400  00 

1902  Hibbert  sale 5,252  00 

The  later  occasional  dip  in  prices  is,  of  course,  owing  to  conditions, 
tallness,  etc.,  and  does  not  interrupt  this  enormous  increase  in  value, 
which  in  another  century  may  reach  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
(and  let  us  be  thankful  to  the  paper  makers  of  that  date  for  their  share 
in  the  matter.  Had  they  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  wood  pulp  and 
sulphuric  acid  there  would  be  no  Folios  at  all  by  this  time).  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  private  and  public  copies  of  greatest  value  are  now 
in  the  United  States,  the  New  York  Public  Library  (Astor,  Tilden  and 
Lenox  foundation)  possessing  the  greatest  number  of  First  Folios  of 
any  one  library  in  the  world. 

Upon  this  basis,  the  entire  cost  of  manufacturing  the  500  copies  of 
the  First  Folio  was  from  $9,700  to  $13,900,  according  to  Dr.  Halliwell 
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PhilHpps,  who  says  (Outlines,  &c.,  9th  Edition,  I.,  xxi.)  :  "In  balanc- 
ing the  Shakespearean  and  present  currencies,  the  former  may  be  roughly 
estimated  as  from  a  twelfth  to  a  twentieth  of  the  latter  in  money,  and 
from  a  twentieth  to  a  thirtieth  in  landed  or  house  property,  and  even 
these  scales  may  be  deceptively  in  favor  of  the  oldest  value,  on  account  of 
a  then  fictitious  value  of  money."  (What  interest  at  that  date  disbursed 
so  large  a  sum  upon  a  work  for  which  there  could  have  been  so  slight 
a  demand  is  a  curious  question,  not  to  be  gone  into  here,  however.) 
We  present  as  frontispiece  to  this  issue  engravings  of  the  title  pages  of 
the  Four  Folios,  brought  together  by  the  late  Augustin  Daly,  Esq., 
and  purchased  at  the  sale  of  his  library  by  another  prominent  life  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society  for  $7,800,  of  which  sum,  as 
seen  in  our  table  above,  $5,400  was  for  the  First  Folio.  The  catalogue 
description  of  these  four  folios  was  as  follows : 

Shakespeare  (William).  Mr.  William  Shakespeare's  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Jaggard  and  Blount,  London,  1623.  An  ex- 
ceedingly good  copy  of  the  First  Folio,  measuring  12  7-8  by  8  1-8  inches. 
The  verses  opposite  the  title  are  inlaid,  and  the  title  and  last  leaf  partly 
remargined.  The  Droeshout  portrait  is  a  brilliant  impression  and  the 
text  is  sound  throughout.     Folio,  red  levant  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges, 

by  Bedford,  in  a  brown  levant  case.    Comedies,  Histories,  and 

Tragedies.  The  second  impression.  Portrait  by  Droeshout,  and  verses 
facing.  Printed  by  Tho.  Cotes,  for  Robert  Allet,  1632.  A  fine  copy  of 
the  Second  Folio,  measuring  12  1-2  by  8  1-2  inches.  Folio,  red  levant 
morocco    extra,    gilt    edges,    by    Bradstreet,    in    brown    levant    case. 

Comedies,   Histories,   and   Tragedies.     The   Third    impression. 

London,  printed  for  P.  C,  1664.  Fine,  perfect  copy  of  the  Third  Folio, 
with  the  Droeshout  portrait,  and  verses  underneath.  Size  13  by  8  1-4 
inches.     Folio,  red  levant  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  by  Bradstreets,  in 

brown    morocco    case.    Comedies,    Histories,    and    Tragedies. 

Unto  which  is  added  seven  plays  never  before  printed  in  folio.  London, 
printed  for  H.  Herringman,  etc.,  1685.  The  fourth  edition.  Fine  copy 
of  the  Fourth  Folio,  13  3-4  by  9  inches,  with  portrait  and  verses.  Folio, 
red  levant  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  by  Bradstreets,  in  brown  levant 
case. 

The  Second  Folio  is  really  a  second  edition  of  the  First,  from  the 
same  forms,  with  its  desultory  and  haphazard  pagination  (upon  which 
so  many  curious  "cipher"  theories  have  beeii  threaded),  made  consecu- 
tive, and  many  of  its  typographical  errors  corrected.  The  Third  and 
Fourth  Folios  were  each  entirely  reset,  and  each  makes  for  itself  a  new 
collection  of  rare  old  typographical  errors! 
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It  is  with  keen  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  correct  the  state- 
ment lately  made  that  Dr.  Furness' 
magnificent  New  Variorum  Edition  was 
to  omit  the  Historical  Plays.  That 
would  indeed  have  been  Aladdin's  Pal- 
ace with  more  than  one  unfinished  win- 
dow I  The  Messrs.  Lippincott  now 
authoritatively  announce  that  Dr.  Fur- 
ness will  himself  complete  the  Trag- 
edies and  Comedies,  but  commit  the 
Histories  to  his  son,  Horace  How- 
ard Furness,  Jr.  Mr.  Furness,  Jr.,  who, 
with  the  publication  of  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  Macbeth,  appears  for  the  first 
time  as  the  editor  of  a  volume  of  the 
Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  is,  like  his  distinguished  father, 

a  resident  of  Philadelphia.    He  is  a  brother  of  William  Henry  Furness, 

3d,  the  explorer,  whose  work  in  the 

field  of  ethnology  and  geographi- 
cal investigation  has  brought  him 

to  the  attention  of  many  scientific 

bodies  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

He    is    a    college-bred    man    and 

studied    English    literature    under 

Prof.    Child,    of    Cambridge,    the 

eminent     scholar     and     critic     of 

Shakespeare.      Mr.     Furness     has 

been  a  close  and  earnest  student 

of   Shakespeare   almost    since    his 

school    days    under    the    personal 

direction  of  his  father,  and  he  has 

had  the  use  of  one  of  the   finest 

Shakespearean  libraries  in  exist- 
ence in  his  father's  house  at  Wall- 

ingford,     Pennsylvania.      He    has 

also  been  associated  with  his  fath- 
er in  the  work  of  editing;  and,  in    

the  revised  edition  of  Macbeth    as  well  as  in  the  Histories,  the  lines 
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already  familiar  to  students  of  that  monumental  work  will  not  be  de- 
parted from. 

*'I  was  a  boy  in  my  teens,"  says  Dr.  Fumess  to  an  interviewer  of 
the  New  York  Times,  ''when  I  first  heard  Mrs.  Kemble  read,  but  from  that 
moment  I  belonged  to  Shakespeare.  She  could  have  won  any  one  to  the 
love  and  study  of  his  perfect  verse.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  separate 
the  beauty  of  the  text  from  the  beauty  of  the  reader,  but  neither  is  it 
necessary  to  try.  The  result  was  there,  and  that  was  enough — ^that 
sweet,  dark-browed  woman,  with  Jier  expressive  eyes  and  telling  voice, 
putting  life  and  her  own  gracious  personality  into  the  words  that  had 
been  written  two  hundred  years  before.  I  never  missed  a  chance  to  hear 
her,  nor  one  when  I  might  re-read  for  myself  what  I  had  heard  from  her 
platform. 

"Later  I  joined  a  Shakespeare  society,  formed  here  under  her  in- 
spiration, and  we  commenced  to  work  in  earnest.  Soon  we  found  we 
were  thrashing  old  wheat.  The  editors  we  were  reading  repeated  not 
only  each  other,  but  themselves.  Even  the  'Variorum*  of  1821  helped 
us  very  little,  as  we  found  it  did  not  embody  the  findings  of  all  the 
editors  who  had  studied  and  written  before  that  date.  In  short,  we 
realized  we  had  no  adequate  text  to  work  with,  and  in  my  enthusiasm 
and  temerity  I  decided  to  attempt  to  prepare  one  myself.  I  was  never 
so  frightened  in  my  life  as  I  was  when  I  had  got  actually  to  work,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  how  we  all  worried  over  the  details — whether  the 
page  should  be  of  folio  or  quarto  size,  whether  the  notes  should  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pages  or  collected  at  the  back — and  I  dare  say  we  had 
twenty  proof  sheets,  of  one  kind  and  another,  pulled  for  the  first*  few 
pages  before  we  could  make  our  minds. 

"The  main  point  is  that  we  got  started.  That  was  a  good  many 
years  ago:  I  was  thirty-five  or  thirty-six — and  I  have  been  at  the  work 
ever  since.  I  soon  found  I  had  not  only  to  gather  up  the  results  of  the 
study  of  the  years  between  1821  and  that  day  of  my  first  labors ;  I  had 
to  go  back  to  the  very  beginning,  so  much  that  was  valuable  had  been 
neglected,  but  I  have  consistently  tried  to  eliminate  my  own  person- 
ality, and  become  a  mere  pair  of  scissors.  I  am  only  an  editor,  after 
all,  and  to  the  public  it  is  not  necessary  that  Horace  Howard  Furness 
should  be  moro  than  a  name." — But  with  this  latter  proposition  nobody 
will  apTce! 

Herbert  Spencer's  opinions  anent  Shakespeare  should  not  escape 
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quotation.  In  his  "Facts  and  Comments"  he  says  that  "inspection  of 
the  rhythm  may  lead  us  to  consider  that  the  reputation  of  Shakespeare  is 
at  present  too  high.  The  judgment  of  his  devoted  admirer,  Ben  Jonson. 
who,  when  told  that  Shaicespeare  never  blotted  out.  a  line,  remarked 
that  he  would  have  done  better  to  blot  a  thousand,  is  probably  nearer 
the  mark  than  the  judgment  now  current,  which  implies  the  belief  that 
everything  he  wrote  is  good.  To  anyone  unswayed  by  fashion,  it  is 
manifest  that  amid  the  great  mass  of  that  which  is  supremely  excellent 
there  are  many  things  which  are  far  from  excellent"  An  example  of 
the  oscillation  of  opinion  with  regard  to  authors  is  drawn  from  our 
own  day,  "Early  in  the  seventies  the  reputation  of  George  Eliot 
reached  its  zenith.  Soon  afterwards  it  began  to  decline,  and  some  few 
years  ago  had  fallen  to  its  nadir.  Recently  a  reaction  set  in.  Inspec- 
tion of  these  movements  will  make  it  clear  that  if  the  esimate  of  thirty 
years  ago  was  in  excess,  that  of  five  years  ago  was  in  defect ;  and,  that, 
hereafter,  her  rank  will  be  considerably  higher  than  it  is  now."  Mr, 
Spencer  .does  not  note,  however,  that  Ben  Johnson  is  suspected  of  not 
having  been  such  a  "devoted  admirer"  of  Shakespeare,  after  all,  and  that 
there  have  been  two  distinct  epochs  of  declension  in  opinion  as  to  the 
Dramatist's  estimation. 

Among  the  posthumous  printed  papers  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  is 
found  the  following:  "To  convince  yourself  of  the  little  taste  which  has 
hitherto  predominated  in  Germany,  you  need  but  repair  to  the  public 
theatres'.  There  you  will  see  the  abominable  productions  of  Shakespeare, 
translated  into  our  language,  performed,  while  the  audience  are  dying 
with'  pleasure,  as  they  listen  to  ridiculous  farces,  worthy  of  the  savages 
of  America.  I  call  them  thus  because  they  offend  against  all  the  rules 
of  the  theatre — ^rules  not  in  themselves  rules  that  you  will  find  in  the 
Poetics  of  Aristotle,  in  which  the  unities  of  time,  place  and  action  are 
prescribed,  as  the  only  means  of  rendering-  tragedies  affecting:  whereas 
in  these  English  plays,  the  time  is  protracted  to  the  duration  of  years. 
Where  is  probability?  Now  we  behold  porters  and  gravediggers,  who 
appear  and  hold  discourse  worthy  of  themselves,  and  afterward  enter 
princes  and  queens.  How  can  so  strange  a  mixture  of  grandeur  and 
itteamiess,  tragedy  and  farce,  affect  and  please?  Shakespeare  may  be 
piurdcmed  such  caprice,  because  the  birth  of  the  arts  is  never  their  point 
nf  perfection. 

"But  here  we  have  a  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  who  makes  his  appear- 
iHi^  a  detes^table  imitation  of  these  bad  English  productions;  and  the 
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pit  applauds  and  enthusiastically  demands  a  repetition  of  such  disgusting 
dullness.  Tastes,  I  know,  must  not  be  disputed.  Permit  me,  however, 
to  observe  that  those  who  are  as  much  pleased  by  rope  dancers  and 
puppet  shows  as  by  the  tragedies  of  Racine  only  desire  to  kill  time ;  they 
prefers  that  which  speaks  to  their  eyes  to  that  which  appeals  to  their 
understanding,  and  delight  in  shows  more  than  in  the  passions  of  the 
heart." 


A  PROPHECY  PROMPTLY  FULFILLED.      ECCE  ITERUM  CrISPINUS  !      We 

seem  as  unable  to  keep  "Sidney  Lee"  out  of  these  pages  as  was  Mr.  Dick 
to  keep  Charles  the  First's  head  out  of  the  Memorial !  We  noted  (ante. 
Vol.  I.,  page  19)  Dr.  Morgan's  prophecy  that  owners  of  First  Folios  in 
this  country  permitting  so  new-hatched,  unfledged  an  "authority"  to  "cen- 
sus" them,  would  not  only  have  occasion  to  sympathetically  regret 
their  complaisance,  but  might  even  find  the  commercial  value  of  their 
Folios  impaired. 

Well,  this  precious  "Census"  is  here  (permanently  attached,  we 
regret  to  say,  to  the  noble  Oxford  fac-simile).  And,  while  it  gratifies 
us  to  state  that  owing  to  Sidney's  struggles,  no  copies  owned  in  England 
have  suffered,  it  is  with  less  satisfaction  that  we  find  a  column  and  a  half 
signed  by  Mr.  Robert  F.  Roden  (one  of  the  best  Shakespeare  bibliogra- 
phers, if  not  the  very  best,  we  have)  in  The  New  York  Times'  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Books  atid  Art  for  January  31,  1903,  headed  "American  Collectors 
Object  to  His  [Lee's]  First  Folio  Census."  We  quote,  for  lack  of  space, 
but  a  single  specification,  viz.:  **In  relation  to  the  fine  copy  formerly 
owned  by  Marshall  Clifford  Lefferts,  now  owned  by  William  Augustus 
Read.  Lee  gives  the  measurement  at  12  3-8  by  8  3-16  inches,  and  says  it 
is  clean  and  unwashed,  but  has  the  'flyleaf  inlaid  and  lower  margin  of 
title  mended,  and  imprint  supplied  in  fac-simile.'  The  quoted  part  is 
almost  wholly  false.  Mr.  Leffert's  description,  as  furnished  to  Lee, 
reads  as  follows:  'Leaf  of  verses  inlaid — i.  e.,  part  of  blank  margin 
restored.  Title  has  lower  margin  mended,  affecting  the  concluding 
portion  of  last  line  of  imprint.  All  other  leaves,  including  last,  in  original 
condition  and  free  from  mends  or  defects.' " 

The  warning  which  the  President  of  The  New  York  Shakespeare 
Society  took  the  trouble  to  manifold  to  all  prominent  American  news- 
papers in  localities  where  First  Folios  were  known  to  be,  was  printed 
by  all  receiving  it,  except  this  very  Titnes'  Saturday.  Perhaps  hereafter 
the  Times*  Saturday  will  not  curtail  its  own  usefulness  by  disregarding 
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a  prophecy  to  be  so  promptly  announced  (and  in  its  own  pages,  too!) 
as  fulfilled!  But  we  doubt  it.  The  tradition  that  opinion  on  bookish 
matters,  to  be  valuable,  must  be  manufactured  in  England,  is  as  normal 
in  these  days,  when  an  International  Copyright  necessitates  simultane- 
ous publication  here  of  English  books,  as  it  was  in  Colonial  times.  The 
tradition  that  anything  that  gets  itself  "into  print"  is  holy  writ  is  hardly 
more  persistent.  Both  will  doubtless  survive  in  some  quarter  or  other 
until  the  crack  of  doom.  And  while  we  note  with  pleasure  that  the 
Messrs.  Methuen,  of  London,  have  fac-similes  of  all  four  of  the  Folios, 
to  be  immediately  issued,  and  so  see  a  promise  of  better  things,  we  are 
still  very  sorry  that  after  half  a  century  of  devotion  to  these  fields 
Englishmen  will  begin  anew  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  American  Shakes- 
peare scholarship  from  our  importation  of  the  very  newest  volunteer  in 
that  line  to  "lecture"  us ! 


While  we  scarce  expect  that  the  New  York  Times'  Saturday 
RctHczu,  etc.,  will  ever  rain  down  flatteries  upon  us  to  such  extent  that 
we  will  be  obliged  to  raise  our  umbrella  lest  its  precious  balms  break  our 
head,  we  have  still  the  highest  respect  for  that  Review,  Like  the  Man 
at  the  Organ,  it  is  doing  the  best  it  can !  It  has  a  big  field  to  cover  and 
a  very  small  maximum  price  at  which  to  attempt  it.  But  it  has  a  weekly 
correspondent  in  London,  supposed  to  keep  it  posted  as  to  anouncements 
of  the  English  book-market,  proposals  of  book-writers,  etc.,  who,  how- 
ever, happily  intersperses  his  trade  announcements  with  his  own  Opin- 
ions upon  all  known  literary  questions,  delivered  with  a  courage  that  is 
beyond  admiration!  Mr.  Alden's  proud  Opinions,  half-baked  or  other- 
wise, are  nearly  always  most  interesting!  Especially  this  one,  viz.: 
**Mr.  John  Murray  announces  a  new  book  dealing  with  the  Shakespeare- 
Bacon  controversy,  if  that  can  be  called  a  controversy  on  one  side  of 
which  there  is  no  argument  whatever."  This  (in  its  pages  of  February 
14,  1903)  is  thundering  i'  the  Index,  drinking  up  Eisel,  eating  a  crocodile, 
indeed !  Profoundly  as  Mr.  Alden  may  believe  that  Bacon  wrote  Shake- 
speare, we  respectfully  demur  to  anybody's  claim  that  "there  is  no  argu- 
ment whatever"  to  the  contrary!  Shakespeare  has  still  some  standing 
in  Court!  Would  Mr.  Alden  claim,  for  example,  that  a  Bible  scholar 
who  believed  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  could  not,  on  that  ac- 
count alone,  be  a  Biblicist  or  an  Hebraist?  New  Shakespeareana's 
motto,  plainly  displayed,  is  Weder   Irrglaubig  noch    Altglaubig    nur 
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Shakespeare !  And  if  there  is  anything  in  the  Baconian  Theory,  we  pro- 
pose in  these  pages  to  sift  and  sift  away  until  we  get  at  it,  whatever  it 
is !  But  for  Mr.  Alden,  or  for  any  other  Baconian,  from  Lord  Palmerston 
or  Lord  Penzance  to  Anonymity,  to  claim  that  the  proposition  that 
Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare,  is,  like  a  proposition  in  Euclid — all  on  one 
side — is  quite  too  ex-cathedra  for  human  nature's  daily  food ! 
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Unwin ;  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

58.  The  English  Novel  in  Shakespeare's  Time ;  by  J.  J.  Jusserand. 
Cloth ;  crown,  Svo ;  pp.  450 ;  illustrated.     London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin ; 

New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

26.  Exercises  at  the  Unveiling  of  the  Bust  of  Eklgar  Allan  Foe,  in 
the  Library  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  October  7,  1899 ;  compiled  by 
Charles  W.  Kent.  Crown,  Svo;  cloth;  pp.  100.  Richmond:  J.  R.  Bell 
&  Co.    $1.00 

59.  New  Glimpses  of  Foe ;  by  James  A.  Harrison,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Virginia;  Svo;  cloth;  pp.  4S.  New  York:  M.  F.  Mans- 
field &  Co.    $1.00 

60.  Edgar  Allan  Foe;  by  John  A.  Joyce.  Cloth;  pp.  21S;  illus- 
trated.    New  York:  F.  Tennyson  Neely  Co.    $1.50. 

61.  In  My  Vicarage  Garden  and  Elsewhere;  by  Rev.  Henry  N. 
Ellacombe,  M.  A.;  portrait.  Cloth;  pp.  222.  New  York:  John  Lane, 
The  Bodley  Head. 

62.  The  Foems  of  Henry  Abbey;  Third  Edition,  enlarged;  cloth; 
pp.  290;  author's  edition.     Kingston,  New  York. 

63.  Fhaetheon;  a  supplemental  Ovidian  Mvth,  with  three  other 
stories  in  verse  and  a  prose  contention.  Qoth;  pp.  126.  Kingston, 
New  York:  Styles  &  Kiersted. 

66.  Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic  Critic ;  with  an  Essay  on  the  Art 
of  Henry  Irving;  by  Henry  Austin  Clapp.  Qoth;  i2mo;  pp.  241;  six 
portraits.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

69.  Words  and  Their  Ways  in  English  Speech ;  by  James  Bradstreet 
Greenough  and  George  Truman  Kittredge,  Professors  of  Latin  and  of 
English  at  Harvard  University.  Svo ;  cloth ;  pp.  500.  New  York :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co. 

9.  Shakespeare  in  Art;  by  Sadakichi  Hartmann.  Plates;  i2mo; 
cloth ;  pp.  370.    Boston :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    $2.00. 
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8.  Shakespeare  in  Music;  a  collection  of  the  chief  musical  allusions 
in  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  etc.,  together  with  much  of  their  original 
music;  by  Louis  C  Elson.  i2mo;  cloth;  gilt;  illustrated.  Boston:  L. 
C.  Page  &  Co.    $2.00. 

9.  "During  my  student  days  in  Philadelphia,"  says  Mr.  Sadakichi 
Hartmann  in  his  preface  to  "Shakespeare  in  Art,"  "I  happened  to  asso- 
ciate with  a  class  of  students  who  dined  and  supped  upon  Shakespeare, 
and  who  published  a  little  magazine  entitled  Shakespeareana,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  textual,  aesthetic  and  biographical  criticisms."  (That  "little 
magazine"  was  the  good  seed  which  grew  up  into  the  Quarterly  Shakes- 
peareana,  so  long  conducted  by  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society, 
and  of  which  New  Shakespeareana  is  the  successor.)  Mr.  Hartmann 
has  no  cause  to  be  over-modest  about  the  letter-press  of  this  book,  which 
is  clear-cut  and  discriminating.  And  in  a  field  which  requires  so  strong 
a  head  as  the  field  of  Shakespeareana  this  is  saying  much.  Here  are 
thirty-two  interpretations  of  scenes  from  the  plays :  Miranda  and  Ferdi- 
nand, by  Kaulbach ;  HaflFten's  Heath  scene  from  Hamlet,  von  Czarchor- 
ski*s  Hamlet  and  the  Players,  Hamlet  and  the  Gravedigger,  by  Daznan- 
Bouveret,  etc.     Mr.  Hartmann's  is  a  most  convenient  and  readable  book. 

8.  All  commendable,  too,  is  another  book  in  similarly  illuminated 
covers,  sent  us  by  Messrs.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. — "Shakespeare  in  Music," 
by  Louis  C.  Elson.  This  is  a  remarkably  condensed  account  of  the 
music  used  in  Shakespeares'  own  time  and  since  in  presenting  his  Plays, 
and  is  invaluable  in  filling  this  gap  now  in  our  Shakespeare  libraries, 
and  it  is  no  small  one  to  fill,  either !  Mr.  Elson  is  very  thorough  in  con- 
temporary matters,  and  notes  that  the  music  to  Ben  Jonson's  exquisite 
"Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes"  is  really  of  the  same  date  as  the 
poetry.  (We  had  always  heard  it  credited  to  Mozart.)  We  are  glad 
to  believe  it,  on  Mr.  Elson's  authority.  But  we  are  sorry  he  omits  that 
"Danish  March,"  of  which  Dr.  Morgan,  in  the  Bankside  (VH.,  page  51) 
says:  "At  line  1,249  of  the  First  Quarto  Hamlet  we  have  the  stage  direc- 
tions, *Enter  King,  Queen,  Corambis  and  other  lords.'  In  the  second, 
'Enter  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,'  etc.  But  in  the  First  Folio  we  have 
*Enter,'  etc.,  etc.,  ^Danish  March,  sound  a  flourish,'  the  words  'Danish 
March'  being  a  clear  enough  indication  that  a  regard  to  the  place  of  the 
dramatic  action  was  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  stage 
business. 

61.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ellacombe,  whose  "Plant  lore  of  Shakespeare"  is 
well  remembered,  sends  this  book  out  to  all  floriculturists,  only  one 
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chapter  being  devoted  to  Shakespearean  matters,  in  which  he  gossips 
about  Shakespeare's  silence  as  to  dogs,  tobacco  and  architecture  (we 
allow  the  tobacco,  but  are  not  so  sure  about  the  dogs!).  Mr.  Ellacombe 
says  the  only  approach  to  mention  of  architecture  in  the  Plays  is 
Duncan's  "This  castle  has  a  pleasant  seat.  The  guest  of  summer,  the 
temple-haunting  martlet,  by  his  loved  masonry,  hath,"  etc.,  etc.  Mr. 
Ellacombe  may  be  right.  This  passage,  by  the  way,  reminds  us  of 
Montaigne's  Essay  IV.,  "Apology  for  Raimon") :  "The  swallows 
that  we  see  at  the  return  of  the  Spring  searching  all  the  corners  of  our 
houses  for  the  most  commodious  places  wherein  to  build  their  nests — 
do  they  seek  without  judgment,  and,  amongst  a  thousand,  choose  the 
most  proper  for  their  purpose  without  discretion?  And  in  that  elegant 
and  admirable  contexture  of  these  buildings  can  birds  rather  make  choice 
of  a  square  figure  rather  than  a  rotmd,  of  an  obtuse  angle  rather  than  of 
a  right  angle,  without  knowing  their  properties  and  effect?"  The  co- 
incident is,  we  think,  remarkable.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Ellacombe  remarks, 
on  page  209,  *'I  have  often  wondered  that  no  book  has  been  written  on 
Shakespeare  as  a  musician."  He  should  read  Mr.  Elson's  fine  book  just 
noticed. 

66.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Clapp  writes  a  chirpy,  cheerful  and  readable 
book,  and  tells  several  new  stories.  The  following  is  almost  beycmd 
belief:  "I  was  so  foolish  to  get  into  an  argument  with  Fechter  con- 
cerning his  theory  of  Hamlet.  Mr.  Fechter  defended  his  conception  and 
declared  that  the  Prince  did  not  procrastinate,  but  pursued  his  task  with 
vigor.  *  *  *  'Now,'  he  said,  'what  can  you  answer  to  this,  Mr. 
Clapp  ?  Do  you  not  recall  the  words  of  Hamlet's  father  in  the  Queen's 
closet,  "I  come  to  wet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose"?'  That  inquiry 
ended  the  discussion.  It  was  plain  that  Mr.  Fechter  has  never  dis- 
tinguished 'whet'  from  'wet,'  and  had  no  notion  of  the  force  of  'blunted.' 
His  idea  was  that  the  ghost's  declared  purpose  was  to  'wet  down'  and  so 
reduce  the  excessive  flame  of  Hamlet's  zeal."  Mr.  Clapp  tells  this  story 
to  illustrate  "the  certainty  that  a  player  who  is  using  a  foreign  language 
will  make  some  blunder  in  handling  a  classic  of  that  language,  in  spite 
of  his  pains  and  industry." 

73.  Two  splendidly  manufactured  and  sumptuously  bound  books 
in  the  glory  of  gules  and  gold!  Perhaps  a  bit  too  sumptuous  for  the 
scholarly  suspicion  that  some  disability  of  marrow  of  text  or  comment 
may  compensate  within  the  crass  or  the  slipshod,  as  in  Walters'  or 
Mabie's  books  on  Shakespeare.     But  Lectures  are  lectured,  and  one  lee- 
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ture  difFereth  from  another  (and  should)  according  to  the  point  of  view 
of  the  lecturer.  If  Mr.  Lanier,  in  blazing  his  way  to  Shakespeare,  deals 
with  CMily  those  forerunners  who  have  impressed  Mr.  Lanier  most,  he  is 
quite  within  his  privilege.  The  greatest  merit  of  these  Lectures  is,  how- 
ever, that  being  a  poet  himself,  Mr.  Lanier  has  set  himself  to  deal  with 
the  music,  the  vocal  tone  of  and  **tone  shades"  of  Shakespeare's  versi- 
fication. And,  while  somewhat  too  attenuated  for  rapid  perusal,  these 
parts  of  the  book  are  well  worthy  of  slow  study.  As  a  phenomena  of 
sounds  and  the  combinations  of  sounds  (or,  if  you  will,  "tone  colors"), 
we  may  find  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare  here  regarded  upon  a  sufficient 
even  if  an  unfamiliar  scale.  The  consideration  of  these  tone  colors,  "the 
Shakespearean  system  of  sound  notation,"  leads  Mr.  Lanier  to  what  is 
rarely  practical,  namely,  to  the  pronunciation  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  A. 
J.  Ellis'  huge  work  of  four  volumes  upon  Early  English  pronunciation, 
published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  is  of  course  unique.  Dr. 
Price,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Bankside,  gave  a  tremendously  recondite 
scheme  for  this  tone  system  Shakespeare  alone,  and  for  one  Play  alone — 
the  Othello.  There  was  in  the  North  American  Revinv  for  1864  ^  thought- 
ful paper  by  John  D.  Noyes  and  Charles  S.  Pierce  on  the  subject.  Rich- 
ard Grant  White  printed  a  peculiarly  informative  chapter  on  Shakes- 
peare's Pronunciation  in  his  first  edition  of  the  Plays  (printed  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  in  Boston  about  forty  years  ago,  though,  still,  we  think, 
procurable.)  Dr.  Morgan,  in  his  "Study  in  the  Warwickshire  Dialect," 
goes  no  further  than  the  Puns  in  the  Plays,  which,  he  argues,  depending 
solely  upon  the  idem  sonans  of  the  words  they  play  upon,  must  necessar- 
ily give  us  the  facts  as  to  this  pronunciation.  Mr.  Lanier  developes  his 
own  system,  and  we  refer  the  student  to  his  clear  chapters  themselves. 
He  makes  some  unusually  sensible  remarks  upon  the  "verse  tests,"  upon 
which  some  of  us  are  not  as  crazy  to-day  as  some  others  once  were  not 
so  many  seasons  since !  We  have  always  believed  that  all  they  amount- 
ed to  was  that,  as  a  youngster,  Shakespeare  wanted  to  put  his  Plays  into 
rhymes,  but  as  he  grew  older,  discovered  that  he  himself  could  be  more 
fluent  and  his  actors  more  proficient  in  blank  verse.  Mr.  Lanier's  chap- 
ters upon  Elizabethan  domestic  life,  physicians,  etc.,  are  very  good.  The 
volumes  arc  freely  illustrated  with  pictures,  which,  if  not  always  ger- 
mane to  the  texts  they  face,  are  certainly  not  out  of  place  in  a  work  of 
this  kind. 

77.     Professor  Lounsbury  has  undertaken  to  write  the  long-lacking 
but  hitherto  unattempted  history  of  Shakespeare  criticism,  and  it  could 
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have  been  committed  to  no  more  careful  or  more  competent  hands.  He 
has  chosen  to  label  the  series  of  volumes  in  which  he  writes  it — with 
more  grim  truth  than  poetry — **Shakespeare  Wars,"  and  the  present  vol- 
ume, Shakespeare  and  Voltaire,  is  the  second  of  this  series,  the  first, 
Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist,  having  been  reviewed  on  page  53 
of  Volume  I.  The  series,  when  completed,  will  receive  later  on  in  our 
pages  that  critical  review  which  it  will  deserve,  instead  of  these  neces- 
sarily transpiring  notices.  For  that  these  volumes  will  become  standard 
and  permanent  in  the  library  of  Shakespeare  no  one  who  opens  them 
can  doubt.  The  volume  before  us  portrays  the  era  when  Voltaire,  to 
emphasize  by  contrast  to  his  countrymen  the  severely  classic  unities  and 
formulares  in  which  he  supposed  himself  to  excel,  to  present  to  them 
the  frightful  example  of  **a  drunken  savage,"  who  neglected  these 
unities,  et  cetera,  introduced  to  them  Shakespeare,  and  so  throned 
a  rival  before  whom  he  himself  was  to  disappear  forever !  The  present 
volume,  however,  reveals  Professor  Lounsbury's  project  and  system. 
The  purpose  of  the  first  volume,  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Critic,  was 
to  demonstrate  that  the  controversy  between  the  classic  and  the  romantic 
in  dramatic  literature  was  in  evidence  as  vigorously  in  Shakespeare's 
own  day  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  since.  The  second,  the  present 
volume,  chronicles  the  temporary  victory  of  classicism  over  romanticism, 
and  that  the  downfall,  after  its  temporary  victory,  of  this  classicism, 
came  mostly  from  the  effort  to  make  it  still  more  triumphant.  Dr. 
Lounsbury's  third  volume  "will  deal  with  the  difficulties  which  exist 
in  ascertaining  definitely  the  text  of  Shakespeare  and  the  controversies 
which  early  sprang  up  in  regard  to  the  proper  method  of  its  settlement." 
78.  If  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Weyman  and  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  and  Mr. 
George  W.  Cable,  and  the  other  gentlemen  whose  names  escape  us,  will 
accept  our  friendly  warning,  they  will  "watch  out"  for  Miss  Carol vn 
Wells!  For,  whereas  they  have  none  of  them  ever  dared  to  put  more 
than  six  hairbreadth  escapes  into  one  chapter,  or  to  make  their  hero  kill 
more  than  two  hundred  villains  in  five  seconds.  Miss  Carolyn  Wells 
can  put  ten  hairbreadth  escapes  upon  one  page,  and  her  heroes  kill  easily 
three  hundred  at  a  blow  and  beckon  for  more  to  come  on !  Moreover, 
her  pictures  have  a  variety  theirs  can  never  hope  to  approach.  Sir  Some- 
body Something  of  Somewhere,  for  example,  kills  two  or  three  hundred 
men  to  save  a  stagecoach  with  the  fairest  and  most  beauteous  and  divin- 
est  and  most  and  so  forth  maiden  in  Christendom  inside !  And  each  of 
the  four  sword  strokes  with  which  he  does  it  is  illustrated  by  a  scene 
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from  (i)  a  fight  on  shipboard,  (2)  a  battlefield  piled  with  slain,  (3)  a  duel 
in  a  boudoir,  and  (4)  a  murder  in  a  balloon,  a  la  The  Great  Ruby.  We 
never  read  a  more  delightful  book.  As  the  handbills  of  the  continuous 
performance  houses  say,  '*It  is  fifty  laughs  in  fifty  seconds."  Miss  Wells 
is  incomparable. 

57.  58.  About  the  only  thing  "novel"  in  "The  English  Novel  in 
Shakespeare's  Time"  is  the  proposition  to  call  Lyly's  Euphues  and 
Sydney's  Arcadia  "novels."  Still,  in  this  and  in  "Shakespeare  in  France" 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  unusually  inaccessible  matter  brought  together, 
and  M.  Jussrand  adds  many  sagacious  reflections.  The  volumes  are 
illustrated  with  pictures  out  of  other  works,  chosen  by  some  process  hard 
to  euess  at.     But  the  two  books  are,  in  a  sense,  not  out  of  place. 

26.  59.  60.  We  think  Col.  Joyce's  much  the  best  of  these  three 
books,  because  telling  us  so  many  stories  about  Poe  which  the  others 
don't.  To  be  sure.  Professor  Harrison  has  something  new  of  Poe  in  the 
way  of  biography,  which  is  why,  of  the  two,  his  book  is  better  than 
Professor  Kent's,  which  is  only  a  report  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Poe  bust, 
mainly  the  Mabie  oration,  which,  besides  being  Mr.  Mabie's  familiar 
Chadbandian  outfit  of  "Beauty"  and  "J^y/'  ^t^^  so  on,  has  already  done 
duty  in  various  newspapers  and  magazines,  and,  by  the  way,  only  men- 
tions Poe  by  name  twice  or  three  times,  anyhow ! 

62.  63.  The  Poems  of  Henry  Abbey  are  before  us  in  a  third 
edition,  and  it  is  a  tonic  to  sad  souls  in  the  present  deluge  of  prose  fiction 
(ten  per  cent,  of  it  would  be  a  deluge !)  to  open  this  book  of  quiet,  pictorial 
and  delicate  literary  workmanship.  Mr.  Abbey  is  a  facile  composer.  He 
is  our  American  Crabbe.  He  loves  facts  mostly,  and  narrative.  But  no 
tale  is  too  graphic  for  the  rhyme  of  which  he  is  so  despotic  a  master, 
and  we  will  look  far  to  find  his  equal  in  compressing  an  episode  into  a 
distich !  While  Mr.  Abbey  prefers  the  neutral  tints,  he  can  be  sensuous 
if  his  story  requires  it.     Here  is  a  stanza : 

Round  a  fountain  in  the  center  of  the  golden  burnished 

room,  danced  the  dancers,  played  the  players,  to  the 

music  of  its  fall ; 
While  without,  upon  the  balcony,  amid  the  sylvan  gloom, 

one  lone  nightingale  was  singing,  and  with  sadness 

mocked  us  all ! 

And  he  can  put  masses  of  color  upon  his  plates!  and  while  he 
prefers  the  Dorian  he  can  be  Corinthian,  too.  We  do  not  care  to  hazard 
mention  of  Mr.  Abbey's  superior  among  living  poets. 
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69.  Perhaps  the  adult  world,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  world  outside  the 
cloisters  does  not  exactly  revel  in  perusal  of  that  professorial  patness 
which  brings  down  the  applause  of  the  class  room.  Perhaps  this  is  why 
the  following,  extracted  from  a  book  gotten  up  by  two  learned  professors 
in  a  great  University,  strikes  us  as  somewhat  infra  dig!  "As  in  'how  is 
he?  He's  not  very  well,'  compare  the  colloquial  *I  am  nicely,  thank  you.' 
So  in  Shakespeare's  'that's  verily,'  and  the  Latin  'bene  est?'"  (page 
238.  "Thus  in  Shakespeare,  'death  marked'  might  be  'marked  for  death' 
(page  274).  "Physiology  has  changed  its  opinion,  and  nobody  would 
venture  to  mention  'liver,  brain  and  heart  in  a  single  verse  as  Shake- 
speare did"  [Query,  why  not?]  (page  295).  "We  may  compare  the  con- 
temptuous 'much'  in  Elizabethan  English  in  the  sense  of  'not  much,'  as 
when  Falstaff  speaks  of  men  as  their  father's  shadows,  adding  'but  much 
of  the  father's  substance.'  This  process  explains  the  French  'point,' 
point;  'rien,'  nothing,  and  'pas,'  step  (le  passus),  in  their  negative  use." 
"Justice  Shallows's  'by  cock  and  pie'  is  a  good  example.  'By  cock'  is 
(like  'by  gad,'  'by  gosh,'  etc.)  a  mere  corruption  to  make  the  sense  in- 
nocuous, and  'pie'  (magpie)  is  added  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  that 
'cock'  refers  to  a  bird.  The  suggestion  that  'pie'  in  this  oath  is  the  mass- 
book,  appears  to  be  unfounded"  (page  34).  "Or  we  may  have  been 
bored  by  hearing  the  word  over-used,  so  that  every  new  repetition  g^ves 
us  a  feeling  of  satiety.  So  we  often  feel  an  aversion  to  the  very  names 
of  people  we  do  not  like"  (page  225).  '*The  clown's  'O  lord,  sir,'  in 
Shakespeare,  was  a  good  answer  to  all  the  remarks  of  the  Countess.  We 
may  try  the  same  experiment  by  uttering  th  interjection  'O'  in  various 
ways"  (page  234),  etc.,  etc. 


IN  LESSER  VEIN 


SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY    SHAKESPEAREAN    CRITICISM. 

From  "A  Short  View  of  Tragedy  of  the  Last  Age,  with  Some  Re- 
flections on  Shakespeare  and  Other  Practitioners  for  the  Stage."  By 
Thomas  Rymer.     London,  1693. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  TRAGEDY  OF  OTHELLO.— Whatever  rubs 
or  difficulties  may  stick  in  the  bark,  the  moral  use  of  this  fable  is  very 
instructive.  First,  this  may  be  a  caution  to  all  maidens  of  quality,  how, 
without  thier  parents'  consent,  they  runaway  with  blackamoors!  Sec- 
ondly, this  may  be  a  warning  to  all  good  wives  that  they  look  well  to 
thier  linen.  Thirdly,  this  may  be  a  lesson  to  husbands,  that  before  thier 
jealousy  be  tragicall,  the  proofs  may  be*  mathematical. 

Shakespeare  was  accountable  both  to  the  eyes  and  to  the  ears.  This 
was  the  charm,  this  was  the  philtre,  the  love  powder,  that  took  the 
daughter  of  the  noble  Venetian.  This  was  sufficient  to  make  the  Black- 
amoor white,  and  reconcile  all,  though  there  had  been  a  cloven  foot  into 
the  bargain.  A  meaner  woman  might  just  as  soon  have  been  taken  by 
Agna  Tetrachymagogon !  The  character  of  the  state  of  Venice  is  to 
employ  strangers  in  thier  wars :  but  shall  a  Poet  thence  fancy  that  they 
will  set  a  negro  to  be  thier  General?  or  trust  a  Moor  to  defend  them 
against  the  Turk?  With  us  a  Blackamoor  might  rise  to  be  a  trumpeter. 
But  Shakespeare  would  not  have  him  less  than  a  Lieutenant  General. 

With  us  a  moor  might  marry  some  little  drab  or  small  coal  wench. 
Shakespeare  would  provide  him  the  daughter  and  heir  of  some  great 
lord  or  Privy  counsellor;  and  all  the  town  should  reckon  it  a  very  suit- 
able match,  but  the  English  are  not  bred  up  with  that  hatred  and  aver- 
sion to  the  Moor  as  the  Venetians,  who  suffer  by  a  perpetual  hostility 
from  them.    Littora  littoribus  contraria!    Othello  is  made  a  Venetian 
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general.  We  see  nothing  done  by  him,  nor  related  concerning  him,  that 
comports  with  the  condition  of  a  general,  <jr,  indeed,  of  a  man,  unless  the 
killino-  himself  to  avoid  a  death  the  law  was  about  to  inflict  upon  him 
be  such !  When  his  jealousy  had  wrought  him  up  to  resolution  of  his 
taking  revenge  for  the  supposed  injury,  he  sets  lago  to  the  fighting  part 
to  kill  Cassio  and  chooses  himself  to  murder  the  silly  woman,  his  wife, 
that  was  like  to  make  no  resistance. 

But  what  is  most  intolerable  is  lago.  He  is  no  blackamoor  soldier, 
so  we  may  be  sure  he  should  be  like  other  soldiers  of  our  acquaintance. 
Yet  never  in  Tragedy,  nor  in  Comedy,  nor  in  nature,  was  a  soldier  with 
his  character ; — take  it  in  the  author's  own  words :  Some  eternal  villain, 
some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue,  some  cogging,  cozening  slave,  to  get 
some  office !  Horace  describes  a  soldier  otherwise.  Impiger,  tracundus, 
iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer !  Shakespeare  knew  his  character  of  lago  was 
inconsistent.  In  this  very  play  he  pronounces :  If  thou  deliver  more  or 
less  than  truth,  "hou  art  no  soldier.  This  he  knew,  but  to  entertain  the 
audience  with  something  new  and  surprising  against  common  sense  and 
nature,  he  would  pass  upon  us  a  close,  dissembling,  false  insinuating 
rascall,  instead  of  an  open-hearted,  frank  and  plain-dealing  soldier,  a 
character  constantly  worn  by  them  for  some  thousands  of  years  in  the 
world. 

And  there  is  nothing  in  the  noble  Desdemona  that  is  not  below. any 
country  kitchen-maid  with  us.  No  woman  bred  out  of  a  pig-stye  could 
talk  so  meanly.  Here  a  noble  Venetian  lady  is  to  be  murdered  by  our 
poet  in  sober  sadness  purely  for  being  a  fool.  No  Pagan  poet  but  would 
have  found  some  means  for  her  deliverance.  Pegasus  would  have 
strained  hard  to  have  brought  old  Perseus  on  his  back,  time  enough  to 
rescue  this  Andromeda  from  so  foul  a  monster.  Has  our  Christian 
poetry  no  generosity,  no  bowels?  Ha,  ha,  Sir  Launcelot.  Ha,  Sir 
George!  Will  nj  ghost  leave  the  shades  for  us  in  extremety  to  save  a 
distressed  damsel? 

The  verses  rumbling  in  our  ears  are  of  good  use  to  help  off  the  ac- 
tion. In  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  or  in  the  growling  of  a  mastiff,  there 
is  a  meaning,  there  is  as  lively  expression,  and  I,  may  say,  more  human- 
ity than  many  times  in  the  tragicall  flights  of  Shakespeare ! 

But  let  us  step  among  the  scenes  to  observe  the  conducting  of  this 
Tragedy!  Observe  the  sudden  and  startling  manner  in  which  lago  and 
Roderigo  inform  Brabantio  of  his  daughter's  elopement  with  the  Moor! 
In  former  days  there  were  wont  to  keep  at  the  courts  of  Princes  some- 
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body  in  a  foors  coat  that  in  pure  simplicity  might  let  slip  something 
which  made  way  for  the  ill  news  and  blunted  the  shock  which  other- 
wise might  have  come  too  violent  on  the  party.  And  the  Council  of 
Venice !  By  thier  conduct  and  manner  of  talk  a  body  must  strain  hard 
to  fancy  the  scene  at  Venice  and  not  rather  at  some  of  our  Cinque  ports, 
where  the  baily  and  the  fisherman  are  knocking  thier  heads  together  on 
account  of  some  whale  or  some  terrible  broil  on  the  coast.  But  to  show 
these  true  Venetians  the  maritime  affairs  stick  not  on  thier  hand,  the 
public  may  sink  or  swim.  They  will  sit  up  all  night  to  hear  a  Doctors' 
Commons  matrimonial  cause  laid  open  to  'em  that  they  may  decide  it 
before  they  stir.  What  can  be  pleaded  to  k?ep  away  thier  attention  so 
wonderfully?  Instead  of  starting  at  the  progidy,  every  one  is  familiar 
with  Desdemona,  as  if  he  were  her  own  natural  father:  they  rejoice  in 
her  good  fortune  and  wish  thier  own  daughters  as  hopefully  married. 
Should  the  Poet  have  provided  such  a  husband  for  an  only  daughter 
of  any  Peer  in  England,  the  Blackamoor  must  have  changed  his  skin 
to  look  our  House  of  Lords  in  the  face ! 

The  second  act  shows  the  action,  I  know  how  many  leagues  off,  in 
the  Island  of  Cyprus  without  our  Bayes  [Shakespeare?]  having  made 
any  provision  of  ships  for  the  audience.  Then  there  follows  a  long 
rabble  of  Jack  Pudden  farce  between  lago  and  Desdemona  that  runs  on 
with  all  the  little  plays  jingle  and  trash  below  the  patience  of  any  coun- 
try kitchen  maid  with  her  sweetheart.  The  Venetian  Donna  is  hard  put 
to  it  for  pastime :  and  this  is  all  when  they  are  newly  put  on  shore  from 
a  dismal  tempest,  and  when  every  moment  she  might  expect  to  hear  her 
Lord  (as  she  calls  him)  that  she  runs  mad  after  is  arrived  or  lost !  To 
write  such  stuff  is  unhallowing  the  Theatres,  profaning  the  name  of 
Tragedy,  and,  instead  of  representing  men  and  manners,  turning  all 
morality,  good  sense  and  humanity  intg  mockery  and  derision. 

Desdemona's  solicitations  for  Cassio  were  more  than  enough  to 
rouse  Othello's  jealousy.  lago  can  now  only  actum  agere,  and  vex  the 
audience  with  a  nauseous  repetition.  Whence  comes  it  then  that  this 
scene  is  the  top  scene,  the  scene  that  raises  OTHELLO  above  all  other 
tragedies  at  our  Theatres?  It  is  purely  from  the  action,  from  the  mops 
and  the  mows,  the  grimace,  the  grins  and  gesticulations.  Such  scenes 
as  this  have  made  all  the  world  run  after  Harlequin  and  Scaramoncio. 
The  several  oegrees  of  action  were  among  the  Ancients  distinguished 
by  the  Cothurnus,  the  Soccus,  and  the  Planipes.  Had  this  scene  been 
represented  at  old  Rome,  Othello  aiid  lago  must  have  quilted  thier  bus- 
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kins ;  they  must  have  played  barefoot,  for  the  spectators  would  not  have 
been  content  without  seeing  thier  podometry,  and  the  jealousy  works 
out  at  the  very  toes  of  them.  Words,  be  they  Spanish  or  Polish,  or  any 
inarticulate  sound,  have  the  same  effect :  they  can  only  distinguish,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  beat  time  to  the  action.  But  here  we  see  a  known  language 
does  wofully  encumber  and  clog  the  operation,  as  either  forced,  or  heavy, 
or  trifling,  or  incoherent,  or  improper,  or  most  improbable.  When  the 
words  interpose  to  spoil  the  conceit  every  one  interprets  as  he  likes  best. 
So  in  that  memorable  dispute  between  Panurge  and  our  English  Phil- 
osopher in  Rabelais,  performed  without  a  word  speaking,  the  Theologi- 
an, Physicians  and  Surgeons  made  one  inference,  the  Lawyers,  Civilians 
and  Canonists  another  conclusion  more  to  the  mind. 

lago  had  some  pretense  to  be  discontent  with  Othello  and  Cassio, 
and  what  passed  hitherto  was  the  operation  of  Revenge.  Desdemona 
had  never  done  him  any  harm :  always  kind  to  him,  and  to  his  wife,  was 
his  countryman,  a  dame  of  Quality.  For  him  to  abet  her  murder  shows 
nothing  of  a  soldier,  nothing  of  a  man,  nothing  of  nature  in  it.  The 
Ordinary  of  Newgate  never  had  the  like  monster  to  pass  under  his  exam- 
ination. Can  it  be  any  diversion  to  see  a  rogue  beyond  what  the  Devil 
ever  finished?  Or  would  it  be  any  instruction  to  an  Audience?  lago 
could  desire  no  better  than  to  set  Othello  and  Cassio,  his  two  enemies, 
by  the  ears  together,  so  that  he  might  have  been  revenged  on  them  both 
at  once:  and  choosing  for  his  share  the  murder  of  Desdemona,  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  play  booty,  and  save  the  poor  harmless  wretch.  But 
the  poet  must  do  everything  by  contraries :  to  surprise  the  audience  still 
with  something  horrible  and  prodigious,  beyond  any  human  imagination. 
Ajt  this  rate  he  must  outdo  the  Devil  to  be  a  poet  in  the  rank  with 
Shakespeare. 

And  for  this  Tragedy  to  turn  on  a  handkerchief  I  Why  was  not 
this  called  "The  Tragedy  of  a  Handkerchief"  ?  What  can  be  more  absurd 
than,  as  Quintilian  expresses  it,  in  parvibus  (sic)  litibus,  has  tragedias 
movere?  We  have  heard  of  Fortunatus,  his  purse,  and  of  the  invisible 
cloak  long  ago  worn  threadbare,  and  stowed  upon  the  wardrobe  of  obso- 
lete romances.  One  might  think  that  were  a  fitter  place  for  this  hand- 
kerchief than  that  it,  at  this  time  of  day,  be  worn  on  the  stage  to  raise 
everywhere  all  this  clutter  and  turmoil.  The  handkerchief  is  so  remote  a 
trifle  no  booby  on  this  side  Mauritania  could  make  any  consequence 
from  it.  Why,  when  lost,  should  this  handkerchief  not  have  been  folded 
in  the  bridal  couch?    And  when  Othello  was  stifling  Desdemona,  this 
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bity  napkiii  might  have  started  up  to  disarm  his  fury,  and  stop  his  un- 
gmdocis  mouth.  Then  might  she  (in  a  trance  for  fear)  have  lain  as 
dead«  Then  might  he  (believing  her  dead)  touched  with  remorse,  have 
honestly  cut  his  own  throat  by  the  good  leave,  and  with  the  applause 
of  aU  the  spectators,  who  might  then  have  gone  home  with  a  quiet  mind, 
admiring  the  beauty  oi  Providence  fairly  and  truly  represented  in  the 
Theatre. 

What  can  remain  with  the  audience  to  carry  home  with  them 
bom  thb  sort  of  Poetry,  for  thier  use  and  edification  ?  How  can  it  work, 
unless  (instead  of  settling  the  mind  and  purging  all  passions)  to  delude 
our  senses,  disorder  our  thoughts,  addle  our  brain,  pervert  our  appetite, 
and  fill  our  head  with  vanity,  confusion,  tintarra  and  jingle-jangle  be- 
jrond  what  all  the  parish  clerks  of  London  with  thier  Old  Testament 
farces  and  Interludes  in  Richard  the  Second's  time  could  ever  pretend 
to?  Our  only  hope,  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  can  be  that  these  people 
go  to  the  Playhouse  as  they  do  to  Church,  to  sit  still,  look  on  one  an- 
otiier,  make  no  reflection,  nor  mind  the  Play  more  than  would  a  sermon. 
There  is  in  this  Play  some  burlesque,  some  humour  and  ramble  of 
oomicall  wit,  some  show  and  some  mimicry  to  divert  the  spectators.  But 
the  tragical  part  is  clearly  none  other  than  a  bloody  Farce,  without  salt 
or  savour. 
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Shakbspsarb  and  Bacon  :  Can  They  Be  Reconciled?  Report  op  a 
dflbatb,  with  a  protocol  (january,  i9oo),  between  applbton  morgan, 
LLD.,  AND  Isaac  Hall  Platt,  M.D.  [An  abridged  rqport  of  this 
debate  was  printed  during  the  summer  of  1901,  in  the  Philadelphia  Conserva- 
tor}. 

L 
Dr.  Morgan.  Dr.  Piatt  and  myself  are  both  Shakespeareans.  That 
is  to  say,  we  are  both  students  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  the  greatest  Drama- 
tist that  ever  lived.  Moreover,  we  are  both  believers  in  Shakespeare  I  Dr. 
Piatt,  however,  raises  the  questions — "Who  was  Shakespeare?  Was  he 
Frauds  Bacon,  Baron  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans  ?" 

Now,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  denying  that  Dr.  Piatt  was  a  Shake- 

qpearean,  because  he  raises  these  questions,  as  I  should  think  of  denying  that 

Phyfessor  Delitzsch  is  a  Biblidst  or  a  Hebraist  or  an  Assyriologist,  because 

he  can  not  bdieve  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  or  that  Jonah  in  the 

whale's  belly  chanted  psalms  composed  a  thousand  years  after  his  death  on 

shore  t    Rather  than  bdieve  that  the  "Higher  Critidsm''  of  Shakespeare 

has,  as  we  are  constantly  told,  "made  no  impression  upon  Sdiolarship,"  I 

thoold  prefer  to  bdieve  that  the  reason  why  Shakespearean  sdiolars  treat 

tibeir  Shakespeare  so  much  more  reverently  than  Patristic  scholars  treat 

ib/ar   Bible,   is   the    same    as    Hamlet   gave    for   rejecting   the    theory 

HlMtt  Old  Men  had  grey  Beards,  viz :  "All  of  which,  though  I  most  powerfully 

f;^^ltfd  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set  down."    But 

^vilflie  same  time,  since  I  myself  sincerely  believe  that  William  Shakespeare  of 

IPfVliord-on-Avon  not  only  produced,  but  composed  these  plays,  I  should  be 

f^^0f9  pfood  if  I  could  bring  Dr.  Piatt  and  his  school  to  agree  with  me  on  all 

authorship  questions.  Indeed,  I  am  prepared  to  go  great  lengths 
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to  achieve  such  an  agreement.  But,  if  we  cannot  agree,  can  we  not  find  some 
common  ground  in  the  syndicate — or  composite-authorship— theory,  which 
twenty-five  years  ago  I  suggested  in  my  Shakespearean  Myth.  For,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  then  believed  that  if  some  compromise  were  not 
adopted  by  the  Baconians,  they  would  be  obliged  either  to  abandon 
their  hypothesis,  or  extend  it  to  still  greater  lengths.  They  chose  to 
do  the  latter,  and  to-day  insist  not  only  upon  Bacon's  authorship  of 
the  Shakespeare  plays,  but  of  the  King  James  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, Montaigne,  Burton's  Anatomy,  Marlowe,  Greene,  Ben  Jonson, 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  a  catalogue  besides,  which  would  fill 
a  page  of  New  Shakespeai^ana  ;  this  list  to  include,  according  to 
Mr.  Roe,  all  the  works  of  Defoe.  Indeed,  they  go  still  deeper  (and  Dr. 
Piatt,  to  my  surprise,  goes  with  them),  discovering  ciphers  and  cryptograms 
without  stint  almost  everywhere.  Now,  all  this  might  be  avoided,  and  a 
consequent  strain  upon  our  credulity  (not  to  mention  the  big  shadow  of  a 
doubt  it  all  throws  upon  the  Baconian  theory  pure  and  simple)  be  escaped, 
by  a  safe  middle  path. 

The  fondness  for  doubting  old  tales  does  not  always  spring  from  mere 
love  of  paradox  and  of  tours  de  force!  The  Great  Napoleon  doubted 
whether  the  Greeks  ever  built  a  hollow  horse  large  enough  to  hold  an  hun- 
dred soldiers,  and  dragged  it  across  two  rivers,  or  whether  the  gallant 
defenders  of  Troy  turned  into  idiots  at  sight  of  it  and  pulled  down  a  section 
of  their  wall  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  to  admit  it  into  the  city  they  were 
defending  ,  without  looking  inside  it,  or  that  the  Greeks  could  have  plun- 
dered and  burned  the  city  of  Troy  to  the  ground,  from  sunrise  to  sunset  of 
a  single  day!  And  this  although  no  contemporary  historian  throws  doubt 
upon  either  story!     Some  of  us  are  built  in  just  that  way! 

But  there  was  an  uncertainty,  at  least,  if  not  a  mystery,  even  in  their 
day,  about  the  authorship  of  these  Shakespearean  plays!  To  begin  with, 
within  less  than  four  months  after  her  ascent  to  the  throne.  Queen  Elizabeth 
issued  two  proclamations,  by  which  she  commanded  and  made  it  the  especial 
charge  of  the  Mayors,  Lieutenants  of  Shire,  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  all 
other  chief  officers, 

*'that  they  permit  no  Stage  plays  or  Interludes  to  be  played  wherein  either 
matters  of  religion  or  of  the  gouvernance  of  the  Estate  of  the  Commonwealth 
be  handled  or  treated  being  no  mete  matters  to  be  handled  or  treated  upon, 
but  by  men  of  authoritie,  learning  and  wisdom,  nor  to  be  handled  before 
any  audience  but  of  g^ve  and  discreet  persons." 
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Etixabedi  was  the  daughter  of  a  left-handed  marriage,  according  to  Callir 
oik  and  Protestant  tenets  alike,  as  well  as  according  to  the  common  law.  And 
flits  was  reason  enough  why  she  never  ceased  her  anxiety  to  suppress  all  polit- 
ical agitation  and  all  miscellaneous  polemics,iwhich  might  draw  attention  to 
t  the  flaw  in  her  succession,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that,  in  die  &ice  of  Ihis 
prodamation,  the  Shakespeare  plays,  which  overflow  with  "matters  of  religion 
an4  of  the  state,''  had  no  personages  of  influence  behind  them,  or  "pull,"  as  the 
slang  of  the  present  day  puts  it,  in  order  to  appear  on  the  stage  at  alll  The 
Plays  are  padced  wilh  matter  which  Queen  Elizabeth  would  have  "sniffed 
treason''  in."^  We  have  seen  her  commanding  her  la¥ryers  to  bring  Sir  Christo- 
pher Blount,  Sir  Gilly  Merrick  and  others  to  die  bar,  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son, and  execrating  diem  for  daring  to  produce  one  of  these  Plays  (the  Rich- 
ard II.)  without  her  Lord  Chamberlain's  sanction.  How  did  the  35  odier 
plays  pass  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ?  Imagine  a  Queen  who,  from  die  day  she 
ascended  the  throne,  did  all  in  her  power  to  suppress  agitation,  passing  such 
as  diis :  "It  is  an  heretic  which  makes  the  fire,  not  she  which  bums  in  it" ; 
or  diat  passage  in  the  Richard  II.,  eloquent  in  its  contempt  for  Royalty, 
where  Deadi  is  asserted  to  keep  his  state  within  the  hollow  crown  that 
rounds  die  mortal  temples  of  a  king,  "And  there  the  antic  sits,  scoffing  his 
state  and  grinning  at  his  pomp.  Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  litde  scene,  in 
which  to  monarchise,  be  feared  and  kill  with  looks,"  etc.  Elizabeth  ¥ras  a 
Tudor,  and  the  only  use  the  Tudors  had  for  great  men  was  to  cut  their 
heads  off!  Did  a  Tudor  Queen  except  from  that  discipline  unknown 
dramatists  who  mocked  herself?  And,  again;  doubt  of  some  dimensions 
bq;an  as  soon  as  these  plays  themselves  began  to  appear  in  print.  Was 
Love's  Labor's  Lost,  packed  with  a  sort  of  verbal  "Diversions  of  Perley,"  such 
as  leisurely  historians  delight  in ;  reporting  the  flirtations  of  princesses  and 
courtiers  and  ladies  of  honor — was  this  play  written  or  was  it  only  "newly 
fUigmented  by"  William  Shakespeare,  as  its  earliest  known  title-page  alleges? 
_^^  ;'-^|f«res'  list  cannot  be  squared  with  any  other  known  list  of  Shakespeare's 
^:j^^^l^-''m0rks.  Robert  Greene  boldly  declared  that  Shakespeare  was  a  Joannes 
Factotum,  not  a  Dramatist  I  Ben  Jonson's  verses  commendatory  of  Shake- 
Ipeare  have  been  ruled  out  as  evidence,  I  believe,  because  he  uses  precisely 
die  same  words  to  eulogize  his  fellow  Dramatist,  as  he  does  to  eulogize  his 
fHqdoyer,  Lord  Bacon,  which  "stand-off"  leaves  him  a  detractor  of  Shake- 
as  one  who  "wanted  art,"  and  whom  he  wished  had  "blotted  out 
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a  thousand"  of  the  very  lines  which  he  declared  in  poetry,  so  far  from 
"wanting  art,"  were  "living  lines,  such  as  thine  are,  which  he  who  casts, 
must  sweat  and  strike  a  second  heat,  upon  the  Muses*  anvil,"  etc.  And, 
again,  it  seems  that,  in  or  about  the  year  1613,  he  (Ben  Jonson)  prepared  for 
the  court  a  masque  called  The  Princes  Masque,  or  Time  Vindicated,  in  which 
one  of  the  characters,  Chronomastix  (who  is  represented  as  "admired  by  all 
the  town")  is  brought  up  for  presentation  to  Fame,  but  is  received  by  that 
lady  with : 

Away,  I  know  thee  not,  wretched  impostor, 

Creature  of  Glory,  mountebank  of  witte. 

Self  loving  braggart.  Fame  doth  sound  no  trumpet 

To  such  vaine,  empty  fools!     'Tis  infamy 

Thou  serv'st  and  follow'st,  scorne  of  all  the  Muses ! 

Goe,  revel  with  thy  ignorant  admirers. 

Let  worthy  names  alone. 

There  is  more  to  this  purpose  in  this  Masque  (which,  strangely  enough, 
Gifford,  who  labored  so  hard  to  prove  that  Jonson  was  the  friend  of  Shake- 
speare, did  not  print,  in  his  unabridged  editions)  I  And,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
anonymous  "Ratsey's  Ghost,"  it  is  hard  to  find  any  playwright  or  actor  of  the 
day,  other  than  Shakespeare,  important  enough  or  prosperous  enough  to  fit 
these  verses  to.  Perhaps  it  was  because  (and  yet  it  is  hardly  conceivable^ 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  theaters  of  that  day  had  taken  a  raw  importation 
from  the  country — a  youth  fresh  from  a  coimtry  grammar  school,  or  from 
holding  horses  at  the  curb  before  the  theater  door — ^and  set  him  to  rewriting 
and  revising  or  stage-editing  the  works  of  the  master  dramatists !  That  is  an 
explanation,  to  be  sure.    But  it  seems  to  raise  a  greater  difficulty  than  it 

removes ! 

Of  what  little  other  contemporary  mention  we  have  of  Shakespeare,  a 

fair  proportion  is  equivocal,  and  when  Heminge  and  Condell  edited  his  col- 
lected plays,  they  devoted  their  preface  to  apology.  In  the  First  Folio  twenty 
plays  are  added  to  the  Lifetime  List  by  Heminge  and  Condell.  In  the  Third 
Folio,  there  was  an  addition  of  seven  plays  to  Heminge  and  Condell's  list 
of  Plays  by  William  Shakespeare!  This,  taken  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  still  generally  admitted  to  be  such  things  as  doubtful  plays  in  the 
Shakespeare  group,  adds  force  to  the  then  contemporary  suspicion  that  the 
authorship  of  the  Plays  was  not  clear.  Or  why  was  Pericles,  the  Play 
oftenest  printed  in  Quarto  as  Shakespeare's  rejected  by  his  own  fellow- 
actors,  and  when  restored  to  the  canon,  after  their  deaths,  accompanied  by 
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m  odieni,  rejected  by  every  Shakespearean  sdiolar  that  ever  lived?  The 
Edward  ibe  Third  and  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  seem  to  prove  eidier  that 
die  hand  we  call  Shakeq)eare's  sometimes  touched  the  work  of  other  men, 
or  that  other  men  signed  their  names  to  work  that  Shakespeare's  hand  had 

WfOUgfat. 

Again:  die  Preface  to  the  Quarto  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  foggy  enough 
to  be  read  almost  any  way.  The  last  act  of  the  Henry  VIII.,  otherwise  a 
perfect  four-act  tragedy,  widi  Queen  Katherine  as  its  heroine,  is  a  eulogy  of 
Qt^en  Katherine's  supplanterl  No  one  who  can  read  the  Plays  at  all  can 
fail  to  notice  that  no  dramatist  who  wrote  the  first  acts  of  Timon  of  Athens 
ever  wrote  die  two  last  The  late  James  Russell  Lowell  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  Richard  III.  And  no  editor, 
from  Rowe  to  Richard  Grant  White,  has  failed  to  argue  that,  if  not  whole  acts 
or  scenes,  then  lines  and  words,  are  not  by  the  great  Dramatist  whom  we 
call  Shakespeare.    And  so  it  goes  I 

We  cannot  cross-examine  Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  for  they  are 
dust  But  if  their  testimony  is  inconsistent,  we  have  a  right  to  compare  it 
with  itself.  And  we  have  a  perfect  right ,  also,  in  letting  it  stand  as  a  whole, 
to  enquire  if  diey,  too,  could  not  have  been  as  well  deceived  as  we  ourselves 
— that  is,  if  we  have  been  deceived  at  alll 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  cannot  ascribe  the  existence  of  a 
Bacon-Shakespeare  theory,  as  I  see  Sir  Henry  Irving  does,  "to  that  antipadiy 
to  d^  actor's  calling  which  has  its  eccentric  manifestations  to  this  day,'' 
nor  answer  it,  once  for  all,  in  what  doubtiess  is  the  safest  method,  by  turning 
my  head  the  other  way  and  denying  that  there  is  any  Bacon-Shakespeare 
Theory  at  all,  and  reading  Dr.  Piatt,  with  his  troublesome  questions,  out  of 
die  church  I  If  the  Apostolic  Succession  of  G>mmentators  are  permitted  to 
doubt  piecemeal,  why  cannot  Dr.  Piatt  and  his  school  doubt  by  wholesale? 
Cannot  a  man  read  his  Bible  if  he  cherishes  a  doubt  as  to  Moses  or  Jonah  or 
Noah's  Ark? 

I  have  never  been  impressed  widi  Nash's  well-known  "Whole  Ham- 

let^s"  speech,  because  it  never  seemed  possible  to  me  that  Shakespeare  could 

]ia;ve  been  stqpposed  brought  up  to  "the  trade  of  Noverint."    Though  I  admit 

tfie  spetdk  might  well  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  creative  of  the  con- 

Ipoporary  doubt    But  the  following,  from  Greene's  "Farewell  to  Folly" 

^CtSQl),  even  standing  alone,  seems  to  me  to  imply  (not  necessarily  as  to 

li^tafce^ieare,  but  as  to  anybody  who  wrote  anything  in  those  days)  a  reason- 

^■Jttifit  fcticeuoe  of  absolute  certainty :  "Others,  if  they  come  to  write,  or  pub- 

'  '"'^ '  atqfthing  in  print — ^which  for  thier  calling  or  gravity  being  loth  to 
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have  any  profane  pamphlets  pass  under  thier  hand,  get  some  other  to  set 
his  name  to  thier  verses."  And  there  is  not  a  scholar  anywhere,  however 
vociferously  he  denies  the  minutest  possibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  Shakespeare 
quoad  Shakespeare,  who,  in  other  directions,  or  where  anybody  else  but 
Shakespeare  was  affected,  would  place  the  slightest  reliance  upon  Elizabethan 
title  pages  or  dedications.  Wither  (Scholler's  Purgatory,  1625)  says  of  the 
publisher  of  his  date :  "If  he  gets  any  written  matter  in  his  power  likely  to 
be  vendable,  whether  the  author  be  willing  or  not,  he  will  publish  it,  and  It 
shall  be  contrived  and  named  also  according  to  his  own  pleasure.  Nay,  he 
oftentimes  gives  books  names  as  will,  to  his  thinking,  make  them  salable, 
when  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  volume  suitable  to  such  a  title."  If  we 
possessed  nothing  else  on  the  subject  than  this  one  passage  from  Mr.  Wither, 
I  should,  myself,  be  unable  to  say  that  it  was  absurd  or  idiotic  or  unper* 
missible  to  doubt  that  Marlowe  write  Marlowe,  or  Shakespeare  Shakespeare, 
or  Bacon  Bacon,  if  one  saw  fit  to  do  so ! 

II. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  SETTLE  THE  QUESTION  ? 

It  is  a  happy  thought  of  Dr.  Piatt's  to  put  his  questions  in  the  point-blank 
way  he  has:  "Who  was  Shakespeare?"  "Was  he  Francis  Bacon?"  For 
this,  at  the  outset,  avoids  reams  of  fuss  about  the  perfectly  patent  dis- 
similarity of  style  between  The  Plays  and  Bacon's  admitted  Works  I  Almost 
anybody  who  can  write  at  all  can  write  in  as  many  "styles"  as  he  likes ;  at 
least,  in  more  than  one.  (The  least  of  us  can  possess  at  least  a  business 
as  well  as  an  epistolary  "style"  I)  And  who  is  it  that  proposes  to  assert  that 
—of  all  men — sl  Shakespeare  could  only  be  capable  of  one  and  one  only? 
The  man  who  would  make  that  assertion  would  tell  us  in  the  same  breath 
that  Trinculo  and  Pistol  and  Falstaff  talked  like  Prospero,  or  Hamlet;  or 
Dogberry  like  Ulysses!  To  be  sure,  to  these  all,  we  apply  the  adjective, 
"Shakespearean,"  just  as  we  apply  the  adjective  "Napoleonic"  to  supreme 
and  unapproachable  magnificence,  in  degree,  if  not  in  kind.  But  one  can  see 
the  difference  between,  for  example,  the  "style"  of  ancient  Pistol  and  the 
style  of  Hamlet,  we  suppose,  even  if  one  is  not  a  Professor  of  English  in 
Oxford  or  Harvard!  Seriously,  I  think  this  argtmient  has  been  used  long 
enough.  Lord  Tennyson  declared  that  the  man  who  wrote  Bacon's  Essay 
on  Love  could  never  have  written  Romeo  and  Juliet!  Certainly  not!  He 
could  not — ^unless  he  had  tried  to.  And  Dr.  Piatt's  question  seems  to  me  just 
that.  Did  he  (whoever  he  was)  try  to?  Dr.  Piatt,  and  those  who  believe 
with    him,    are    evidently    going    to    keep    on    asking    these    troublesome 
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questions  until  somebody  answers  them.  I  cannot  myself  answer  them 
except  as  above.  But  I  will  take  one  step  towards  an  answer,  here  and 
now.  I  will  concede,  if  Dr.  Piatt  will  allow  me,  that  it  is  no  answer  to  the 
Bacon- Shakespeare  proposition  to  quote  Bacon's  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  I 
I  conceive  that  Lord  Bacon  wrote  them  purposely  in  doggerel,  in  order  that 
the  meanest  minds — the  class  in  his  day  which  corresponds  to  the  Salvation 
Army  in  ours — ^might  bawl  them.  But,  specific  as  this  class  might  have  been 
in  Bacon's  day,  it  could  not  have  been  much  more  ridiculous  than  what  some 
fairly  intelligent  audiences  at  present,  here  in  this  city  of  New  York,  keep  in 
their  Psalmodies  to-day  at  the  threshhold  of  the  twentieth  century.  I  open 
one  of  these  books,  and  find  this :  "And  shout  while  passing  through  the  air — 
Farewell,  farewell,  sweet  hour  of  prayer !"  Which  is  no  worse  than  saintly 
George  Herbert's  verses.  The  Sundays  of  man's  life,  threaded  together  on 
Time's  string,  make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife  of  the  Eternal  King  I  Is 
anything  too  euphuistic  or  absurd  for  devotional  poetry?  Bacon  did  not 
make  them  quite  as  ridiculous  doggerel  as  Milton's  or  as  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins  I  But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  Professor  of  English  Literature 
or  any  English  poet  has  ever  exclaimed  "How  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  author  of  Bacon's  'Essays'  could  ever  have  written  Bacon's  'Paraphrase 
of  the  Psalms' !" 

And  now,  since  Dr.  Piatt  has  generously  elided  all  the  "style"  questions, 
I  will  be  equally  generous,  and  make  him  a  present  of  all  the  arguments  to 
be  drawn  from  the  masses  of  "Parallelisms"which  form  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Baconian  books !  I  am  willing  to  give  every  one  of  them  to  the  Bacon- 
ians— to  admit  that  Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  if  you  please,  use  identical  ex- 
pressions, employ  identical  metaphors,  make  identical  mistakes,  recur  to 
identical  twists  and  turns  of  speech,  etc.,  etc.  I  regret  to  confess  that, 
except  possibly  by  their  mass,  as  cumulative,  these  impress  me  not  at  all. 
Shakespeare  is  so  cosmic,  so  universal,  so  Oceanic;  he  so  touches  every 
human  affair,  emotion,  sympathy,  so  ranges  from  the  zenith  to  the  nadir  of 
human  life,  omitting  nothing  between,  that  I  cannot  imagine  a  Literature, 
much  less  the  books  of  any  single  author,  that  he  does  not  "parallel" !  I  will 
sit  down  after  breakfast  any  day  with  Dr.  Piatt,  and  "parallel"  Shakespeare 
with  the  editorial  or  the  advertising  columns  of  that  morning's  newspaper! 
Much  more,  when  we  find  that  another  great  and  voluminous  author  was 
writing  side  by  side  with  Shakespeare,  in  the  same  city,  on  the  same  days, 
under  the  same  conditions,  liable  to  the  same  errors,  and  affected  by  identical 
environments ;  that  neither  of  them  could  have  avoided  knowing — or  know- 
ing of — the  other — ^where  is  the  wonder  that  these  two  "parallel"  each  other? 
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I  must  confess  to  surprise  that  they  do  not  parallel  more  than  they  do! 
And  I  am  also  going  to  make  Dr.  Piatt  and  his  school  a  present  of  all  the 
arguments  drawn  from  the  "Legalisms"  in  the  plays.  Mr.  Devecmon  and 
Judge  Allen  have  demonstrated  that  every  Elizabethan  Dramatist  packed  his 
Plays  with  legal  terms  and  allusions,  and  quite  as  plentifully  and  as  ac- 
curately as  Shakespeare  did  I 

What  does  stagger  me,  I  admit,  is  the  huge  list  of  anachronisms  in  the 
plays,  the  utter  abandon  and  insouciance  with  which  a  clock  strikes  in  Caesar's 
tent;  Paper  and  holy  water  are  mentioned  in  King  Lear's  time,  dollars  and 
cannon  in  Macbeth's  reign — ^and  so  on !  Very  likely,  perhaps,  to  present  the 
vraissemblance  and  carry  the  perspective  or  situation,  to  emphasize  the  event, 
to  his  audiences.  Bacon  might  have  brought  Mark  Antony  to  bury,  rather 
than  to  cremate  Csesarl  But  I  cannot  quite  so  readily  understand  how, 
being  a  lawyer,  he  could  force  himself  to  misstate  those  hornbook  propositions 
of  law  with  which  lawyers  are  saturated,  or  invent  History,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  King  John  and  the  Richard  IL !  The  agony  for  accuracy  which  led  him 
to  rewrite  his  Novum  Organum  fifty-three  times,  seems  to  have  deserted  him 
when  he  came  to  manufacture  Plays!  "History  made  Visible"!!!  Rather 
in  these  two  is  it  History  turned  topsy  turvy ! 

But,  while  unable  to  apply  any  Bertillon  measurements  to  the  Plays, 
there  is  a  sort  of  Internal-Circumstantial  evidence  which  we  can — ^and  which, 
I  am  sure.  Dr.  Piatt  will — accept,  and,  with  his  permission,  I  am  going  to 
digress  a  moment  to  submit  it  to  him. 

Suppose,  Dr.  Piatt,  you  wanted  to  find  out  whether  the  Charles  Dickens 
who  wrote  "Bamaby  Rudge"  was  the  Charles  Dickens  who  wrote  "David 
Copperfield" ! 

Supposing  that  contemporaries  of  Charles  Dickens,  known  intimates  and 
friends  of  his,  assured  you  that  the  Charles  Dickens  they  knew  certainly  did 
write  both  those  works  of  fiction — and,  moreover,  that  "David  Copperfield" 
was  a  portrait  and  autobiography,  more  or  less,  of  Charles  Dickens  him- 
self, when  a  little  lad! 

But  suppose  you  still  doubted!  These  contemporaries  and  friends  of 
Mr.  Dickens  may  have  been  misled.  They  tell  diiferent  stories  about  him ; 
when  they  happen  to  tell  the  same  story  they  tell  it  differently,  etc.,  etc. 
Suppose,  then,  you  went  to  work  independently,  and,  investigating  along 
your  own  lines,  you  open  your  "David  Copperfield,"  and  in  Chapter  IV.  you 
happen  upon  this  passage: 

"My  father  left  a  small  collection  of  books  in  a  little  room  up- 
stairs, to  which  I  had  access,  and  which  nobody  else  in  our  house 
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ever  troubled.    From  that  blessed  little  rcx)m,  Roderick  Random, 

Peregrine  Pickle,  Humphrey  Clinker,  Tom  Jones,  The  Vicar  of 

Wakefield,  Don  Quixote,  Gil  Bias,  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  a  glorious 

host,  came  out  to  keep  me  company !" 

Supposing  you  thereupon  turned  to  "Roderick  Random,"  the  first  named 

of  this  "glorious  host,"  and  supposing  in  Chapter  XHI.  of  Part  I.  of  that 

story  you  found  this: 

"At  that  instant  a  monstrous,  overgrown  raven  entered  our 
chamber  with  bells  at  his  feet,  and  made  directly  toward  our  bed — 
as  this  creature  is  reckoned  in  our  country  a  common  vehicle  for  the 
devil  and  his  witches  to  play  their  pranks  in,  I  verily  believed  wc 
were  haunted,  and  in  a  violent  fright  shrunk  under  the  bed  clothes. 
*     *    *    But  we  had  not  long  been  freed  from  this  phantom  when 
another  appeared  that  well  nigh  deprived  us  of  our  senses!    We 
perceived  an  old  man  enter  the  room  with  a  long  white  beard  that 
reached  to  his  middle.     *    *    *    *    When  he  reached  us  he  wrung 
his  hands  and  cried  with  a  voice  that  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  a 
human  creature,  'Where  is  Ralph?     Where's  Ralph?     *     *     * 
In  the  morning  Strap  imparted  the  whole  aifair  to  Joey,  who,  after 
an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  explained  the  matter  by  telling  him 
that  the  old  man  was  the  landlord's  father,  who  had  been  an  idiot 
some  years  and  diverted  himself  with  a  tame  raven,  which,  it  seems, 
had  hopped  away  from  his  apartments  in  the  night  and  induced  him 
to  follow  it  to  our  chamber." 
Now,  Dr.  Piatt,  in  view  of  these  passages,  as  corroborating  the  testi- 
mony, as  a  whole,  of  Charles  Dickens's  contemporaries,  and  in  view  of 
Bamaby  Rudge  being  drawn  as  an  idiot,  with  a  tame  raven  called  Ralph,  for  a 
companion,  would  you  not  concede  that,  at  least,  there  might  be  something  in 
"a  theory  that  Charles  Dickens  wrote  'Bamaby  Rudge'  "  ?    I  think  that  you 
would,  even  if  you  were  still  reluctant  to  give  up  your  whole  case. 

Now,  while  the  analogy  is  by  no  means  perfect,  I  am  going  to  demon- 
strate, first,  that  the  author  of  the  Plays  knew  his  Warwickshire  and  fell 
into  Warwickshire  dialects,  habits  and  idioms,  and  referred  to  Warwickshire 
talcs  and  traditions,  and,  secondly,  that  men  who  knew,  or  who  thought  that 
they  knew,  the  man  who  composed  the  Shakespeare  Plays,  associated  that 
man  always  with  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  and  with  no  other 
geographical  precinct  I 
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III. 

THE  PLAYS  OF  WARWICKSHIRE  ORIGIN. 

I.  Warwickshire  dialect  could  not  have  been  placed  in  the  Plays  with 
a  design  of  promoting  their  popularity  or  success.  The  Plays  were  pro- 
duced in  London,  and  Warwickshire  was  an  interior  county,  about  which 
London  and  Londoners  knew  or  cared  nothing  at  all.  There  is  a  probability 
that  the  Shakespeare  plays  were  performed  after  a  fashion  in  the  low  coun- 
tries, and  in  Germany,  perhaps  even  in  Scotland,  but  scarcely  in  Warwick- 
shire. And  yet  these  Plays  appear  to  be  packed  with  Warwickshireisms.  I 
have  myself  collected  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  these,  to  wit :  All's 
Well  That  Ends  Well,  15  instances;  As  You  Like  It,  16;  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  10;  Comedy  of  Errors,  9;  Coriolanus,  13;  Cymbeline,  7;  Julius 
Caesar,  7;  King  John,  11;  Hamlet,  34;  i  Henry  IV.,  10;  2  Henry,  13; 
Henry  V.,  34 ;  i  Henry  VI.,  5 ;  2  Henry  VI.,  21 ;  3  Henry  VI.,  10 ;  Henry 
VIII.,  9 ;  King  Lear,  14 ;  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  17 ;  Macbeth,  13 ;  Measure  for 
Measure,  14;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  14;  Merry  Wives,  9;  Much 
Ado,  8;  Othello,  17;  Pericles,  4;  Richard  II.,  2;  Richard  III.,  8;  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  15 ;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  9;  Timon  of  Athens,  11 ;  Titus  Andronicus, 
5;  Tempest,  15;  Twelfth  Night,  14;  Two  Gentlemen,  4;  Winter's  Tale,  23; 
Merchant  of  Venice,  16;  Troilus  and  Cressida,  20.  (This  list  ought  to  be 
valuable  to  those  who  find  traces  of  Middleton,  Fletcher  and  others  in  the 
admitted  Plays,  and  especially  to  those  who  reject  Pericles,  Titus  Andronicus 
and  the  last  half  of  Timon  of  Athens  from  the  orthodox  canon.  It  would  be 
curious  if  the  Plays  they  reject  were  those  whose  Warwickshireisms  were 
fewest,  while  in  those  they  accept  as  undoubtedly  and  exclusively  Shake- 
spearean the  Warwickshireisms  most  abounded.)  I  cheerfully  admit  that 
many  of  these  Warwickshireisms  are  also  common  to  other  dialects.  But 
this  in  no  wise  disturbs  the  secundum  quid!  We  are  not  looking  for  Shake- 
speare in  Staifordshire  or  Cornwall,  or  in  any  other  county  but  Wa^ick- 
shire ! 

Indeed,  some  of  the  very  broadest  and  coarsest,  and  so  most  popular, 
allusions  in  the  Plays  are  found  to  depend  upon  Warwickshire  significances, 
being  evidently  for  the  ear  of  the  groundlings,  and  quite  adapted  to  their 
comprehension  and  taste,  though  so  expressed  as  to  be  completely  hidden  in 
the  employment  of  the  Warwickshire  form,  and  consequently  entirely  un- 
detectable by  one  unfamiliar  with  the  dialect.  These  have  been  scheduled  by 
The  New  York  Shakespeare  Society  elsewhere. 

(The  passage  in  Mercutio's  speech,  which  most  editors  expurge  entirely, 
and  which  is  so  vile  that  even  the  First  Folio  printed  it  with  et  ceteras,  is 
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revealed  in  all  its  coarseness  by  finding  the  Warwickshire  word  therein.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  possibly  still  smuttier  allusion  in  Bacon's  History 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  which  is  repeated  in  a  somewhat  softened  form  in  one 
of  the  Plays.) 

II.  At  the  time  of  the  plague  (the  cholera)  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  the  most  prominent  gentleman  in  residence 
there,  was,  it  seems,  prematurely  buried,  and  her  body  placed  in  the  since 
celebrated  Chamel  House  of  the  Guild  Chapel.  On  subsequently  opening 
this  Chamel  for  another  interment,  the  body  was  found  in  a  diiferent  place 
from  that  in  which  it  had  been  deposited,  with  ghastly  evidences  of  a  strug- 
gle, showing  that  the  poor  lady  had  awakened  and  endeavored  to  escape 
until,  in  horror,  her  mind  had  given  way.  Such  an  occurrence  must  have 
stirred  the  little  town  to  its  center.  We  find  it  alluded  to  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
in  the  passage  in  which  Juliet  expresses  her  wonder  whether  the  potion 
Friar  Lawrence  has  given  her  should  fail  to  keep  her  sleeping  until  Romeo's 
appearance,  lest  she  should  wake  too  soon  and  go  mad  with  the  horror  of  her 
surroundings : 

.    .     .    shall  I  not  be  distraught,    .     .    . 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefather's  joints  ? 
And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud  ? 
And,  in  this  rage,  with  some  great  kinsman's  bone, 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains  ? 

III.  In  the  first  act  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  Shakespeare  gets 
in  his  revenge  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  by  a  lampoon  which  everybody  recog- 
nizes, and  which  by  no  possibility  can  be  diverted  from  him,  for  that  noble- 
man's persecution  resulting  from  the  deer-stealing.  The  episode  there  lam- 
pooned can  never  cease  to  be  a  part  of  Stratford  history,  and  it  is  related 
again  in  the  only  Shakespeare  comedy  whose  scene  is  laid  on  English  soil. 

IV.  In  the  midst  of  Ulysses's  long  speech  to  Achilles,  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida  (Act  3  Scene  III.  line  213) — ^as  splendid  a  piece  of  eloquence  as 
occurs  anywhere  in  the  Plays — is  the  line,  "The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that 
you  should  break."  Certainly  this  is  (as  the  saying  went  in  those  days) 
"dragged  in  by  a  rope,"  not  being  either  in  rhetoric  or  argument  akin  to  the 
context.  But  Dr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  found  a  record  to  the  effect  that,  at 
Evesham,  a  town  about  fifteen  miles  from  Stratford-on-Avon,  somewhere 
about  the  year  1594,  an  imbecile  named  Jack  Miller,  being  locked  up  in  a  bam 
to  keep  him  from  following  a  troc^  of  strolling  players,  escaped,  and,  to  join 
the  troops,  rushed  across  a  sheet  of  water  thinly  coated  with  ice  from  a  slight 
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morning  frost ;  the  account  adding  that  the  ice  was  so  thin  that  one  of  the 
spectators  broke  it  by  throwing  a  pebble  after  the  escaping  youth.  Please 
do  not  call  this  a  "coincidence,"  Dr.  Piatt !  The  more  trivial  the  detail,  the 
less  likely  it  is  to  make  an  impression,  get  into  history  or  chron- 
icles, or  be  mentioned  in  a  book  or  a  letter,  or  be  repeated  at  all! 
Can  you  imagine  anybody  but  one  who  had  seen  the  incident  itself  or  hearing 
of  it,  remembering  it  for  twenty  years,  and  then  dragging  it  with  a  rope  into 
the  midst  of  as  recondite  and  abstruse  a  disquisition  on  human  nature  as 
Ulysses's  oration  before  Achilles'  tent?  Does  not  this  remind  you  of  Rod- 
erick Random's  and  of  Bamaby  Rudge's  Raven,  Ralph? 

V.  It  is  related  in  the  Town  Records  of  Stratford-on-Avon  that,  in 
1590  (after  young  Shakespeare's  residence  there),  one  Goodie  Holder 
lodged  a  complaint  with  the  town  authorities  that  one  Goodie  Bromlie  had 
shouted  to  her  in  the  course  of  a  quarrel,  "Arent  thee!  witch."  Students 
have  been  unable  to  find  this  word  (spelled  arent  or  aroint)  more  than  twice 
in  English  writing,  both  these  instances  being  in  a  MS.  of  a  date  earlier  than 
Shakespeare's  (found  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin).  Yet  it 
occurs  twice  in  the  Plays.    Once  in  Macbeth : 

Aroint  thee,  witch,  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries ! 
Then  in  Lear : 

Bid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight,  and  aroint  thee  witch,  aroint  thee ! 

Of  course,  if  "aroint"  had  been  a  familiar  word,  either  of  Warwickshire 
dialect  or  of  the  vernacular,  its  use  would  not  have  been  sufficiently  specific 
to  found  an  action  of  "assault  and  battery  by  words"  upon.  This  seems  to 
me  another  Roderick  Random  and  Bamaby  Rudge  "coincidence" ! 

VI.  In  the  introduction  to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  constantly 
elsewhere  in  the  Plays,  we  have  Stratford-on-Avon  and  Warwickshire  names : 
Sly,  William  Visor,  Peter  Turf,  Henry  Pimpemell,  Marion  Hackett,  Wincot, 
Old  John  Naps  of  Greece,  and  the  many  others.  (Mr.  Falkner — see  page 
73,  Vol.  I.,  New  Shakespeareana — ^has  shown  how  the  name  Morgan, 
three  times  dragged  unnecessarily  into  the  Plays,  was  somewhat  intimately 
connected  with  Shakespeare's  family,  and  a  very  common  one  in  Bristol,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  into  which  flows  the  Warwickshire  Avon).  It 
appears  not  only  twice  in  Cymbeline,  where  it  properly  belonged  (in  Wales, 
on  the  road  to  Milford  Haven),  but  once  where  it  does  not' belong,  when 
ParoUes,  in  the  French  camp,  is  said  to  have  "confessed  himself  to  Morgan, 
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whom  he  supposes  to  be  a  priest"  (All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  4,  III.,  125). 
But  I  have  the  record  of  the  will  of  one  Joan  Morgan,  of  Bristol,  proved  17th 
Henry  VIII.  (that  is,  in  1530),  who  leaves  a  bequest  to  her  curate,  Thomas 
Shakespeare,  of  Bristol.  Bristol,  where  the  name  is  very  common,  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Avon,  and  between  Stratford  and  Bristol  the  "hoys"  (small  one- 
decked  sailing  vessels)  were  constantly  passing  (Comedy  of  Errors,  4,  III., 
40). 

VII.  There  was  an  Edward  the  Sixth  Granmiar  School  (one  of  a  series 
chartered  at  the  same  impulse),  in  Stratford-on-Avon.  Scene  i  of  Act 
IV.  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (the  only  comedy  whose  scene  is  placed 
in  England,  and  whose  characters  and  story  are  English)  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  plot  or  the  action  of  the  comedy.  The  scene  deserves 
more  examination  than  is  generally  given  to  it.  In  it  an  ignorant,  per- 
functory and  ridiculous  schoolmaster  (not  quite  as  picturesquely  painted 
as  the  Holofemes  of  another  of  the  Plays,  but  who  takes  himself  quite  as 
seriously)  examines  a  youth  named  William  in  what  was  called  "schooling** 
in  the  English  grammar  schools  of  Shakespeare's  day.  And  if  Dr.  Piatt 
will  turn  once  more  to  this  scene  I  think  he  will  hardly  fail  to  see  William 
Shakespeare  relating  a  typical  experience  of  his  own,  with  a  sense  of  humor 
which  shows  how  superior  he  must  have  been  in  his  youth  to  his  own  school 
surroundings.  When  Henry  VIII.  swept  away  the  religious  establishments 
and  scattered  the  clericals,  there  were  abolished  with  them  the  parochial 
schools  which  the  monks  conducted  in  the  villages  near  by.  When  the  royal 
attention  of  Edward  the  Sixth  was  called  to  diis  he  restored  these  schools, 
diartering  them  as  "grammar  schools"  (the  word  grammar  referring  to  the 
Latin,  not  the  English,  grammar,  which  was  the  creation  of  a  much  later 
date).  But  that  these  "grammar  schools"  were  any  less  travesties  or  in  any 
way  better  than  the  old  parochial  affairs  they  succeeded,  nobody  pretends. 
Indeed,  the  records  bear  unimpeachable  testimony  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
quite  as  bad,  besides  being  a  little  more  absurd,  if  anything.  Except  that  they 
were  no  longer  controlled  by  Friars,  and  were  nominally  placed  under  the  pat- 
ronage and  visitorship  of  the  neighboring  Lord  of  the  Q>unty  (the  Strat- 
ford grammar  school  was  placed  under  the  visitorship  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick), the  records  show  them  to  have  remained  quite  as  unspeakable  and  as 
siiperfluous  as  they  could  be  in  an  age  when  no  schoolmaster  was  expected  to 
educate  a  child  to  know  more  than  his  parents,  lest  he  should  become  dis- 
respectful to  them  I  They  were  comic  in  their  disability,  and  the  scene  in 
the  Merry  Wives  does  them  nothing  but  justice.  But  the  fact  that,  in  this 
scene,  a  countr3rwoman  of  the  most  ignorant  type  makes  scurrilous  and  in- 
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vidious  comments  on  the  plan  of  the  examination  and  the  merits  of  the 
schoolmaster^  I  think  is  evidence  that  the  peasantry  themselves,  uneducated 
as  they  were,  fully  realized  the  incompetency  of  the  schools  and  schoolmasters 
of  their  day. 

VIII.  The  book  most  to  Shakespeare's  taste,  and  nearest  to  his  elbow, 
seems  to  have  been  the  second  edition  of  the  Chronicles  of  Raphael  Holin- 
shed, a  fellow  Warwickshireman,in  whose  will,  made  October  i,  1578  (proved 
April  24,  1582),  he  describes  himself  as  Raphael  Holynshed  of  Brome- 
cotte,  in  the  County  of  Warr  (that  is,  Bramcott,  in  the  County  of  Warwick),. 
Often  identities  of  Warwickshire  dialect  are  found  in  the  Plays  and  in  the 
Chronicles.  (For  example — "By  smiling  Pickthanks  and  base  news- 
mongers," (I.  Henry  the  Fourth  2  11.  25),  and  precisely  in  the  same  sense 
of  a  busybody,  newsmonger  or  "carrytale."  "Thus  were  the  father  and  the 
Sonne  reconciled  betwixte  whom  the  said  Pickthanks  has  sowne  division.") 

Of  the  thirty-six  Shakespeare  plays,  the  author  or  authors  of  the 
Historical  ones  seem  only  to  have  cared  to  put  the  prose  of  the  Chronicles 
into  the  blank  verse  of  the  plays.  Out  of  Holinshed  come,  almost  word  for 
word,  not  only  "Cymbeline,"  "Macbeth,"  and  "King  Lear,"  romantic-his- 
torical plays,  but  "King  John,"  "Richard  II.,"  First  and  Second  "Henry 
IV.,"  "Henry  V.,"  First,  Second  and  Third  "Henry  VI.,"  "Richard  III.," 
and  "Henry  VIII."  Let  those  who  desire  to  parallel  Shakespeare  with 
somebody  turn  to  the  play  of  "Richard  III."  and  parallel  it  with  Holinshed's 
account  of  that  king ;  to  the  play  of  "Henry  IV."  and  Holinshed  on  Henry 
IV.,  especially  the  scene  where  the  prince  tries  on  his  sleeping  father's  crown. 
There  are  long  portions  of  the  play  of  "Henry  V."  which  are  practical  para- 
phrases, in  blank  verse,  of  Holinshed,  as,  for  example,  the  Archbishop's  long 
speech  in  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act,  in  Henry's  speech  to  the  traitors 
at  Southampton,  in  Exeter's  enumeration  of  the  captives  in  the  eighth  scene 
of  the  fourth  act,  and  in  Queen  Catherine's  speech  in  the  fourth  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  "Henry  VIII."  A  great  part,  indeed,  of  "Henry  VIII" 
simply  consists  of  centos  from  Holinshed.  Sometimes,  however,  Shake- 
speare seems  to  have  used  the  third  edition  as  where,  in  act  V.,  scene  iii.,  line 
324,  of  the  Richard  III.,  he  copies  the  typographical  error  in  Holin- 
shed, "long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother's"  (instead  of  "brother's"),  cost. 

Even  for  the  comic  characters,  which  are  Shakespeare's  own,  and  which 
cannot  by  the  extremest  commentatorial  ingenuity  be  assigned  to  anybody 
else's  original,  Shakespeare  finds  details  in  Holinshed.  Thus,  when  the 
historian  tells  us  that  a  private  soldier  stole  a  pix  out  of  a  church,  for  which 
theft  he  was  apprehended,  Shakespeare  assigns  the  theft  to  Bardolph.    And 
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the  dramatist  often  reproduces  the  speeches  given  by  the  historian.  Thus 
H(4in3hed  says  that  Henry  answers  the  defiance  of  Mountjoy,  the  herald: 
"I  wish  not  anie  of  you  so  unadvised  as  to  be  the  occasion  that  I  dye  your 
tawnie  ground  with  your  red  blood."  Shakespeare  merely  reduces  this  to 
rhythm,  thus :  "If  we  be  hindered  We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your 
red  Blood  Discolor,"  ("Henry  V.,"  HI.,  vi.,  169). 

Against  all  these  instances,  but  one  instance,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been 
found  where  Bacon  borrows  from  Holinshed,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Shakespeare  often  borrows  the  same  figures,  viz :  Holinshed  remarks  in  his 
"History  of  Richard  HI.,"  "Before  such  great  things  men's  hearts  of  a  secret 
instinct  of  nature  misgive  them,  as  the  sea,  without  wind,  swelleth  himself 
before  a  tempest."     Shakespeare  paraphrased  it: 

"By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  distrust 
Pursuing  danger — ^as  by  proof,  we  see 
The  water  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm." 

"Richard  III./'  act  II.,  scene  Hi.,  line  2. 

And  Bacon  writes:  "It  is  everywhere  taken  notice  of  that  waters  do 
somewhat  swell  and  rise  before  tempests."  And  again :  "As  there  are  certain 
hollow  blasts  of  wind  and  secret  swellings  of  seas  before  a  tempest,  so  are 
there  in  states." 

In  "Cymbeline,"  Shakespeare  again  repeats  Holinshed,  even  to  the 
proper  names,  though  the  orthography  is  revised,  as,  for  example,  Cloten  for 
Qoton,  Imogen  for  Innogen,  Cadwall  for  Cadwallo,  Morgan  for  Margan, 
etc,  etc.  But  when  we  come  to  the  drama  of  "Macbeth,"  Shakespeare  held 
his  imagination  in  abeyance,  and  recognizing  in  the  story  a  character  fit  for 
tragedy  on  the  Aristotelian  principle  (though  I  never,  for  my  part,  specu- 
lated as  to  why  Shakespeare  either  should  or  should  not  have  read  Aristotle), 
simply  dramatized  his  Holinshed !  The  circumstances  under  which  Macbeth 
and  Banquo  meet  the  witches,  the  witches  themselves,  their  prophecies, 
Macbeth's  character,  his  wife's  absolute  mental  control  of  him,  the  plot 
against  King  Duncan,  the  details  of  the  murder  (adapted  from  another 
narrative  in  the  "Chronicles"),  the  drunken  sleep  of  Duncan's  chamber- 
lains, the  tempestuous  night,  the  portents,  Macbeth's  terrors  of  conscience, 
the  murder  of  Banquo,  the  flight  of  Fleance,  the  murder  of  Macduff's  family, 
the  exiles  in  England,  the  episode  of  Edward  the  Confessor  touching  for 
king's  evil,  the  promises  of  the  witches  on  which  Macbeth  relied,  the  narra- 
tive of  the  fight  and  of  his  death — are  all  given  by  Shakespeare  in  the  same 
order  in  which  Holinshed  uses  them. 

In  Malcolm's  and  Macduflf's  speeches  in  the  third  scene  of  the  fourth 
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act,  which  are  ahnost  literal,  Holinshed's  statement  that  Macbeth's  con- 
science "caused  him  ever  to  fear  lest  he  should  be  served  of  the  same  cup  as 
he  had  ministered  to  his  predecessor"  becomes 

"This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips." 

And  the  entire  soliloquy  at  sight  of  the  visionary  dagger,  "Methought  I 
heard  a  voice,"  etc.,  etc.,  is  but  the  poetry  for  Holinshed's  description  of  the 
voice  threatening  vengeance  heard  by  Macbeth  in  the  dead  of  night  and 
"preventing  anie  sleepe  coming  in  his  eies."  If  there  were  a  theory  that 
Holinshed  wrote  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  if  all  that  was  necessary  to  prove 
that  theory  was  to  cite  "parallelisms"  between  the  plays  and  the  "Chronicles," 
perhaps  Dr.  Piatt  would  deny  that  Holinshed  wrote  Shakespeare. 

IX.  The  plays  are  packed  with  Puns.  But  the  significances  of  these 
Puns  are  found  to  depend  upon  a  Warwickshire  pronunciation  of  their 
vowels.  And  this  Warwickshire  pronunciation  of  vowels  appears  to  be,  even 
in  comparison  with  other  English  Dialects,  purely  arbitrary.  Thus,  in  the 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  I.,  i.,  72,  we  have  "Twenty  to  one  he  is  shipped 
already.  And  I  have  played  the  sheep  in  following  him."  The  pronun- 
ciation of  sheep  is  "ship"  in  Warwickshire.  (Mr.  Ellis  says  that  a  Warwick- 
shire farmer  once  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  a  "ship  on  fire,"  which  bothered 
him  until  he  discovered  that  what  the  farmer  wanted  to  know  was  whether 
Mr.  Ellis  had  seen  his  (the  farmer's)  sheep  at  the  fairl  As  there  is  no 
Quarto  of  the  "Two  Gentlemen,"  Lord  Bacon — as  the  author  of  the  First 
Folio,  must  have  passed  this  pun ! 

But  this  local  color  is  not,  I  think,  either  necessary  to  the  plot  of  the 
Plays  or  appropriate  to  their  action.  That  is  to  say,  it  either  occurs  in  the 
by-play  of  clowns,  or  else  words  of  it  crop  into  the  speeches  of  the  courtly 
characters  where  a  synonym  in  vernacular  might  as  well  be  used.  If  the 
shades  of  Major  Jack  Downing  and  Sam  Slick  could  revisit  the  glimpses  of 
a  modem  New  England  moon,  they  would  no  longer  hear  a  woodsman  talk 
of  "niggerin'  his  logs" — that  is,  laying  his  felled  trees  across  a  fire  to  bum 
off  the  smaller  limbs,  which  of  course  blackened  the  trunks.  And,  similarly, 
Captain  Marryat's  shade  will  not  hear  the  captain  of  a  steel  battleship  cry : 
"Shiver  my  timbers!"  But  if  their  ghosts  should  hear  those  apostrophes 
anywhere  in  this  eve  of  the  twentieth  century,  they  would  know  whence  they 
came!     Similarly,  it  seems  apparent  that,  if  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  in 
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haranguing  his  troops  before  Agincourt,  or  Hamlet,  addressing  his  father's 
ghost  or  soliloquizing  upon  immortality,  uses  Warwickshire  words,  it  could 
not  have  been  because  there  was  no  vernacular  word  to  use,  or  because  the 
situation  required  the  use  of  these  words  to  make  its  speaker  intelligible  to 
his  audience  or  to  himself !  The  composer  must  have  simply  fallen  into  the 
use  of  the  dialect  word  because  his  tongue  or  his  ear  was  once  accustomed 
to  it.  The  persistence  of  dialect  forms  among  illiterate  classes, 
when  whole  generations  of  their  betters,  who  imported  them,  have 
passed  away,  is  familiar  among  the  Southern  negroes,  who  still 
say,  for  example,  that  a  person  is  a  "one-yer"  (i  Henry  Fourth,  H.,  I.,  81), 
or  talk  of  "toting*'  a  ton" — meaning  a  quantity  of  anything  (Henry  Fifth, 
I.,  n.,  25s).  But,  in  New  England,  where  there  is  no  corresponding  class, 
such  Shakespeareanisms  as  "from  smoke  to  smother"  (As  You  Like  It) 
persist,  as  well  as  dialectisms  like  "as  easy  as  a  cat  can  lick  her  ear,"  "butter 
my  wristbands,"  "haul  what  ye  hitch  to,"  etc.,  in  the  dominant  classes,  or  did 
until  very  recent  years. 

IV. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE^  OF  STRATFORD-ON-AVON,  THE  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

WHO    PRODUCED   THE    PLAYS. 

So  far,  the  Plays  seem  to  have  had  a  Warwickshire  source.  Now — 
to  apply  the  Canon,  as  in  the  case  of  Charles  Dickens,  David  Copperfield  and 
Bamaby  Rudge — let  us  see  if  there  is  any  confirmation  for  this  apparent 
Warwickshire  source  in  that  floating  tradition  or  common  talk  or  "Report 
of  the  vicinage,"  which  English  Courts,  from  the  days  of  Noy  and  Fortescue 
to  our  own,  have  recognized  as  most  capital  and  vital  in  testing  questions  of 
Fact! 

A  man  child,  William  Shakespeare,  is  baptized  in  Stratford-on-Avon ; 
he  grows  up  to  boyhood  there — is  apprenticed  there — plays  his  youthful 
pranks  there — ^a  license  and  a  bond  to  marry  are  issued  to  him  in 
the  vicinity;  he  leaves  there  for  London — returns  there — ^purchases 
estates,  real  and  personal,  there;  dies  there  and  is  buried  there!  This 
Stratford-on-Avon  William  Shakespeare  (however  Warwickshire  penmen 
propose  or  care  to  spell  his  surname)  is  commonly  reported  within  this  vicin- 
age to  be  a  playwriter  and  a  manager  of  Theaters  in  London.  Dominie 
Ward,  Fuller  and  Aubrey  so  report  the  facts,  the  latter  remarking  that 

Shakespeare  took  in  the  humor  of  the  (his)  constable  (Dogberry  or,  per- 
haps, Elbow)  at  Grendon-in-Bucks,  which  is  a  village  on  the  high  road 
between  London  and  Stratford-on-Avon.  Ben  Jonson's  commendatory 
effusion  prefixed  to  the  First  Folio,  however  we  have  just  discredited  him. 
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is  certainly  corroborated  when  he  speaks  of  the  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon  transfer- 
ring its  (lights  to  the  banks  of  Thames,  by  his  co-composers  of  commendatory 
First  Folio  verses.  Leonard  Digges,  also  in  mortuary  verse  in  that  same 
volume,  speaks  of  Shakespeare's  "Stratford  monimient,"  which  Sir  William 
Dugdale  says  was  made,  along  with  another  to  John  Combes,  by  Gerard 
Johnson.  In  the  Dedicatory  Epistle  of  Ten  Players  to  Philip  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Montgomery,  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  the  noble  Earl  is  reminded  that  he  and  his  "now  glorified  brother" 
were  "patrons  to  the  flowing  compositions  of  the  now  expired  Sweet  Swan 
of  Avon."  In  1630,  some  one  signing  himself  "Anonimos"  speaks  of  "travel- 
ling through  Stratford-on-Avon,  most  remarkable  for  the  birth  of  Famous 
William  Shakespeare."  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who  was  proud  to  be 
known  as  Shakespeare's  natural  son  (why  was  he  proud,  unless  Shakespeare 
was  Shakespeare?),  connects  Shakespeare  with  "the  Banks  of  Avon,"  in 
verses  written  in  1637,  and  George  Daniel,  in  1647,  writes  stanzas  again  call- 
ing Shakespeare  "the  sweetest  Swan  of  Avon."  To  the  third  Folio,  again, 
are  prefixed  verses  by  "J.  M.  S."  calling  Shakespeare — apparently — "The 
Plebian  Imp"  (possibly  an  allusion  to  Shakespeare's  inillustrious  birth — which 
ought  to  make  Baconians  happy).  And,  finally,  Shakespeare,  Jonson  and 
Drayton,  have  a  merrie-meeting  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  from  the  conse- 
quences of  which  Shakespeare  contracts  a  fever  and  dies,  and  is  buried  in 
Stratford-on-Avon!!!  (Jonson  and  Drayton!  Two  fellow  dramatists! 
Would  they  have  come  down  from  London,  if  they  had  been  two  shoemakers, 
to  carouse  with  Shakespeare  ?  But  this  is  not  evidence,  only  plausible  proba- 
bility !)  And  so,  at  last.  Dr.  Piatt,  the  London  Dramatist  comes  to  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  and  there  his  mortal  remains— or  what  time  has  spared  of  them — 
rest  to-day.  whether  you  want  him  there  or  not ! ! 

Here  is  evidence,  the  evidence  of  by-standers,  and  of  the  vicinage,  of 
poets,  vagabonds,  chroniclers,  actors,  gossips,  oafs  and  churls,  given  at  a  date 
when  it  was  nobody's  interest  to  bribe  them  to  conspire  to  bear  false  witness ; 
when  Shakespeare  was  not  the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world,  but  only  a 
friend  and  a  neighbor.  And,  as  Mr.  Devecmon  says,  if  you  are  going  to  try 
this  case  before  a  jury,  what  witnesses  will  you  subpoena  except  those  wit- 
nesses? Who  else  are  competent  either  by  common  law  or  common  sense? 
Being  dead,  we  unfortunately  cannot  cross-examine  them,  though,  when  they 
contradict  themselves,  we  can  still  rule  them  out.  But  who  have  we  ruled 
out  as  inconsistent  with  himself  except  poor  old  Ben  Jonson  ?  And  yet  even 
his  testimony  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unanimously  corroborated,  and  the  result 
is,  that  William  Shakespeare,  of  London,  who  writes  the  Plays,  is  revealed  as 
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diat  William  Shakespeare— "Shaksper/'  ''Shaxper/'  "Shagsper/'  spelled  in 
Londoii,  or  Warwickshire,  or  any  other  foshion  you  please — ^whose  birthplace, 
honie  and  grave  are  and  must  remain,  whether  we  want  them  tfiere  or  not, 
'  at  Stratf ord-on-the- Avon  I 

No  true  Baconian  will  ever  forgive  this  William  Shakespeare  for  apply- 
ing for  that  grant  of  arms !  But  will  Dr.  Piatt  or  anybody  else  tell  us  why  a 
country  bumpkin  and  a  grinning  yokel  should  apply  for  a  grant  of  arms 
for  anybody?  If,  however,  our  Pumpkin"  has  been  up  to  London  and 
eai^t  die  infection  of  court  surroundings  and  has  acquired  the  where- 
wiAal  to  give  that  assurance  of  ability  to  support  the  dignity  without  which 
it  certainly  would  not  be  given  at  all,  then  it  would  by  no  means  have  been 
ao  unusual  or  an  improbable  thing  for  any  young  man  to  do,  then  or  now  I 

V. 

ONLY  A  CHOICE  OF  DIFFICULTIES  BETWEEN  BACON  AND  SHAKESPEABE. 

Frankly,  there  seem  to  be  as  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Shake- 
^ware's  name  being  Francis  Bacon,  as  there  are  in  the  way  of  its  being 
Shaksper,  Shagsper  or  Shaxperl  Perhaps  one  reason  (and  some  might 
tibink  it  a  very  good  one)  why  people  are  so  impadent  of  anti-Shakespearean 
theories,  is  diat,  however  dense  and  squalid  and  unlettered  the  sixteenth 
century  condition  of  Stratf ord-on-Avon  may  have  been,  there  was  a  tradition 
tliere  that  Shakespeare  wrote  plays  and  was  concerned  with  theatrical  mat- 
ters; while,  however  cultivated  and  refined  and  intellectual  the  surroundings 
of  Francis  Bacon,  there  is  no  tradition  that  he  wrote  plays  or  was  con- 
cerned witii  theatrical  matters!  In  order  to  disbelieve  in  Shakespeare, 
tlierefore,  these  people  say  that  we  must  not  only  explode  one  set,  but  assume 
to  acootmt  f (h*  the  absence  of  another  set,  of  traditions  I 

Q>ntrariwise,  anti-Shakespeareans  think  Shakespeareans  unfair  in  tak- 
ing refuge  behind  the  intrinsic  and  inherent  improbability  of  any  Shakespeare 
at  all,  whether  coming  from  the  Halls  of  Oxford  or  from  the  squalid  neigh- 
borhoods of  Stratford  grammar-school,  or  from  anywhere  else!  Look  at 
Ifte  improbability  of  a  Napoleon  springing  from  Corsica,  a  Mahomet  from 
.^deserts  of  Arabia,  an  Abraham  Lincoln  from  a  hovel  with  a  mud  floor  in 
^*Egypt,**  Illinois  i    Such  analogies  as  these  the  anti-Shakespeareans  consider 

*  is  only  half-analogies,  and  as  supremely  unfair.    To  make  them  perfect, 

ib^iotecm  should  have  returned  to  Corsica,  set  up  as  a  country  gentleman, 

jttMt  lived  and  died  without  mentioning  armies  or  conquests  or  an  Imperial 

^■■^$000^ ;  Mahomet  should  have  retired  an  opulent  owner  of  camels  and  cara- 

ifte^  and  applied  for  a  coat  of  arms ;  and  Lincoln  should  have  come  back. 

Hie  family  property,  and  lived  to  the  end  of  his  days  without  ever 
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alluding  to  such  things  as  the  Presidency,  or  the  United  States,  the  Civil 
War,  or  the  abolition  of  human  slavery  I 

As  to  the  Baconians  proper,  Shakespeareans  claim  that  there  are  mutual 
concessions  due  them  in  order  to  arrange  a  platform  upon  which  to  examine, 
certain  facts — ^the  fact,  for  example,  that  Bacon  composed,  in  intentional 
doggerel  and  to  fit  current  hymn-tunes,  a  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  suited 
to  the  meanest  capacities,  is  no  more  an  objection  to  his  capacity  to  write 
the  Plays,  than  is  the  fact  that  William  Shakespeare  wrote  the  lampoon  on 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  the  epitaph  on  Elias  James,  or  the  quatrain  on  David  and 
Goliath,  an  objection  to  Shakespeare's  capacity  to  write  the  Plays.  So  that 
argument  is,  as  gamesters  say,  a  "stand-oflf."  Another  "stand-oflf"  is  the 
fact  that  against  the  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  from  Shakespeare's 
disappearance  from  Stratford  to  his  appearance  as  a  poet-dramatist  in 
London,  an  hiatus  of  about  the  same  number  of  nearly  coincident  years  (let 
us  say  that  Shakespeare's  hiatus  was  1572- 1594,  and  Bacon's,  1574- 1590) 
can  be  set  off  in  Bacon's  life.  That  hiatus  is  found  in  each  case  to  extend 
from  a  date  when  Queen  Elizabeth  made  a  pet  of  Bacon  (the  son  of  a  lord 
keeper  of  England), calling  him  her  "little  lord  keeper" — ^through  a  period  in 
which  she  refused  his  advancement,  and  in  which  he  lived  in  extreme  poverty, 
was  in  prison  for  debt  and  fled  to  the  continent  to  avoid  creditors — up  to  a 
time  when  she  gave  him  an  office  on  condition  that  he  would  aid  her  Majesty 
in  beheading  his  own  best  friend  and  only  benefactor. 

Still  a  third  "stand  off"  is  the  fact  that,  if  Shakespeare  did  not  mention 
the  Plays  in  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  neither  did  Bacon  mention  them 
in  his ;  that  it  is  as  easy  to  conclude  that  Shakespeare,  when  he  sold  out  his 
theatrical  and  dramatic  outfit,  plant  and  good  will,  included  his  Plays,  and  so 
did  not  need  to  allude  to  them  testamentarily,  as  it  is  to  imagine  that  Bacon 
had  been  writing  plays  during  his  unrecorded  years,  which,  in  1623  (when 
they  had  ceased  to  beget  revenue),  he  edited  in  their  collected  form  for  their 
literary  value  merely.  The  only  advantage  the  orthodox  Shakespeareans 
would  have  gained  by  this  course  of  reasoning  is  that,  since  there  was.no 
reason  why  Lord  Bacon  should  not  have  claimed  the  authorship  of  the  Plays 
in  1623  when  collected  for  the  press,  the  fact  that  he  did  not  so  claim  it 
amounts  to  an  acquiescence  in  the  report  that  they  were  Shakespeare's.  We 
must  get  ourselves  out  of  the  habit  of  thinking  that  because  Shakespeare  did 
not  mention  them  in  his  will,  these  plays  had  become  publici  juris,  or  ferae 
naturae,  like  umbrellas,  to  be  picked  up  by  anybody  and  rewritten  or  other- 
wise tampered  with  by  anybody !  They  were  nothing  of  the  sort.  On  the 
eighth  day  of  November,  1623,  Messrs.  Jaggard  and  Blount,  who  had  al- 
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ready  obtained  control  of  the  copyrights  of  the  twenty  plays  printed  in  quarto, 
expressly  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company :  "Mr.  William 
Shakespeare  G>medyeSy  Histories  and  Tragedyes.  So  many  of  the  said 
copies  as  are  not  entered  to  other  men  vizt"  (here  following  the  names  of 
the  sixteen  plays)  1  Down  to  the  publication  of  the  fourth  folio  in  1685,  the 
ownership  of  the  Plays  can  be  traced  without  difficulty,  and,  as  I  pointed  out 
many  years  ago,  the  copyrights  in  those  days  were  perpetual,  and  the  Act  of 
Anne,  of  1709  (8  Anne,  c  19),  not  being  retroactive,  did  not  interfere  with 
that  perpetuity.  If  worth  tracing,  the  present  owners  of  the  copyrights  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays  might,  to-day,  be  found. 

However,  in  view  of  the  doubt  at  the  start,  and  of  its  imposing  per- 
sistence to-day,  I  remember  that  lawyers  tell  us  that  there  is  a  time  to  fight 
and  a  time  to  compromise.  Believing  that  the  last  named  occasion  has 
arrived,  I  venture  to  respectfully  propose  that  articles  of  peace  between 
the  Shakespeareans  and  the  Baconians  be  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Piatt,  who  is 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  councils  of  both  camps,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
both,  and  that  these  articles  be  presented  for  signature  to  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  I 


Dr.  Platt.  Dr.  Morgan's  subtle  flattery  is  so  persuasive  that  I  should 
have  to  be  either  more  or  less  than  human  not  to  make  an  attempt  to  carry 
out  his  suggestion  and  do  something  toward  nominating  terms  for  a  protocol. 

In  conversation  with  Dr.  Morgan  some  months  ago  I  came  to  believe 
that  our  views  were  not  so  very  wide  apart  after  all,  and  his  recent  paper 
confirms  me  in  that  opinion.  He  has  his  doubts  that  the  Plays  were  written 
by  the  man  whose  given  name  was  William  and  whose  surname  was  almost 
anything  beginning  with  S.  My  only  point  of  difference  with  him  in  this 
is  one  of  degree.  I  feel  quite  sure  the  Plays  were  not  written  by  William 
of  Stratford.  He  feels  quite  sure  that  the  Plays  were  not  absolutely  written 
by  Francis  Bacon.  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  they  were  not;  but  I  see 
good  reasons  for  doubting  it  He  inclines  to  the  belief  that  they  were  written 
by  different  people  acting  together  with  some  kind  of  an  understanding.  I 
think  that,  in  a  sense,  this  is  not  improbable.  Dr.  Morgan  calls  this  the 
"syndicate  theory."  I  should  prefer  to  call  it  the  "editorial  theory,"  be- 
cause I  think  that  any  such  work  would  imply  the  need  of  an  editor,  and  I 
believe  that  if  the  theory  is  true  the  editor  was  Francis  Bacon.  So  we  seem 
to  be  approaching  the  terms  of  our  protocol. 

I  have  never  committed  myself  to  the  proposition  that  Francis  Bacon 
wrote  the  Plays.    In  fact,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  committed  myself 
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to  any  theory  on  the  subject.  I  did  discover  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
curious  enigma  in  one  of  the  Plays  and  oflFered  what  seemed  to  be  a  plausi- 
ble solution  of  it.  No  one  has  offered  any  other.  It  may  all  be  an  acci- 
dent I  can  conceive  it  possible  that  if  I  take  a  handful  of  those  little  square 
bits  of  lettered  cardboard  with  which  children  play  the  game  called  "Logom- 
achy," and  throw  them  on  the  floor,  they  may  fall  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
an  intelligible  sentence ;  but  I  consider  that  to  be  a  very  remote  possibility. 
In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  attention  once  more  to  the  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  my  reading  of  the  anagram  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  it  is  not  stated  that 
Francis  Bacon  wrote  the  Plays,  but  that  they  originated  with  him.  This 
may  be  a  fine  distinction,  but  it  may  also  prove  to  be  an  important  one. 

Now,  having  said  that  I  have  not  committed  myself,  I  will  for  once  be 
brave  and  will  commit  myself.  I  do  not  believe  that  William  Shaksper,  son 
of  John  Shaksper  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  wrote  the  Plays  or  the  Poems  or 
anything  else,  and,  what  is  more,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  he  did  not.  In  order 
to  give  my  reason  in  full  for  this  conviction  I  should  be  obliged  to  write  as 
big  a  book  as  William  H.  Edwards'  Shaksper,  not  Shakespeare,  which  is 
a  good  sized  octavo  of  five  hundred  pages,  and  then  probably  I  should  not 
do  it  as  well,  and,  anyhow,  Mr.  Edwards  has  done  it  already.  I  consider 
his  book  to  be  convincing  on  this  point,  and  to  it  I  refer  those  who  wish  to 
study  fully  the  anti-William-Shaksper  argument  If  they  are  still  dissatis- 
fied, feeling  that  the  author  is  biassed,  let  them  read  what  Richard  Grant 
White  has  to  say  on  the  subject.  Mr.  White's  prejudices  were  surely  in  the 
other  direction,  but  he  had  great  trouble  in  making  his  way  over  the  shards. 
He  says:  "The  biographer  must  record  these  facts,  because  the  literary 
antiquaries  have  unearthed,  produced  and  pitilessly  printed  them  as  new 
particulars  in  the  life  of  Shakespeare  (meaning  Shaksper)".  We  hunger, 
and  we  receive  these  husks ;  we  open  our  mouths  for  food,  and  we  break  our 
teeth  against  these  stones." — Memoirs  of  Shakespeare,  p.  88. 

The  fact  is,  and  it  is  time  there  ceased  to  be  any  dispute  about  it,  that 
William  Shaksper  of  Stratford  was  an  illiterate  person  with  a  talent  for 
money  getting,  of  which  money  he  acquired  a  large  amount,  how  honestly 
or  dishonestly  I  do  not  know,  but  from  some  of  his  proceedings  in  Stratford 
I  should  consider  the  honesty  questionable.  However,  if  I  were  asked  for 
a  single  reason  which  I  should  consider  conclusive,  I  should  offer  this: 
I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  William  of  Stratford  could  not  write  his  own 
name,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  a  study  of  the  five  so-called  autographs, 
which  are  not  written  at  all,  but  drawn  from  a  copy,  and  badly  drawn,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  illiterate  men  who  acquire  property.     Is  it  not  very  strange 
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that  the  most  eminent  literary  man  of  his  time  or  of  any  time  should  have 
left  no  correspondenoe  or  manuscripts  ?  Of  course  I  know  the  theory  of  the 
destruction  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  fire  at  the  Globe  theater  (which  would 
have  been  an  extraordinary  place  to  keep  manuscripts,  anyhow,  as  any  one 
who  has  read  a  description  of  it  must  recognize),  but  did  this  great  literary 
man  have  no  correspondence,  or  were  all  his  letters  collected  in  the  Globe 
dieater  for  convenience  in  cremation  and  for  the  purpose  of  puzzling  future 
generations  ? 

Now,  I  should  like  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not  con- 
fusing  genius  with  book  learning.  But  the  author  of  the  Plays  surely  had 
book  learning  as  well  as  genius,  because  he  shows  in  them  vast  knowledge 
of  facts,  and  the  objective  life  of  William  of  Stratford  shows  distinctly  entire 
lade  of  such  knowledge  as  well  as  of  genius,  except  that  of  the  genius  for 
money  getting. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  Plays  known  as  Shakespeare's, 
as  we  now  have  them,  were  ever  performed  at  the  Globe  theater  or  any  other 
public  theater  of  that  period,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  entirely  unsuited 
for  the  comprehension  or  entertainment  of  such  audiences  as  frequented 
these  resorts.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  has 
gained  the  slightest  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  play- 
houses of  that  period,  not  only  from  the  Baconian  literature,  but  from  dis- 
passionate historical  works,  such  as  Taine's  English  Literature,  or  from  the 
works  of  ardent  pro-Shakespeareans,  such  as  Halliwell-Phillipps  or  Richard 
Grant  White.  Moreover,  as  the  performances  at  these  public  theaters  had 
the  habit  of  beginning  at  three  o'clock,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
given  a  Shakespearean  play  during  the  remainder  of  the  short  winter  after- 
noon in  London,  and  in  summer  the  players  were  ''on  the  road."  Of  course, 
I  know  that  plays  with  similar  or  identical  names  were  from  time  to  time 
produced  at  the  Globe,  but  that  by  no  means  proves  them  to  have  been 
identical  with  the  plays  we  know  as  Shakespeare's. 

To-day,  the  profession  of  the  actor  is  an  honorable  and  an  honored  one. 
In  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  strolling  player  or  the  player  at  the 
public  theatre  was  regarded  as  a  mountebank,  a  vagrant,  a  pariah.  If  un- 
Ecensed  he  was  subject  to  a  fine,  imprisonment  and  branding.  It  is  true 
that  they  were  sometimes  licensed — ^as  resorts  of  evil  repute  are  in  some  cities 
licensed  to-day.  For  a  succinct  account  of  the  London  playhouse  of  that 
period,  I  refer  to  Taine's  English  Literature. 

The  Plays  may,  some  of  them,  have  been  produced  at  Court  or  in  private 
fteaters,  but,  if  so,  I  believe  this  was  incidental.    I  believe  the  Plays  were 
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written  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  elevating  the  English  drama,  one  might 
almost  say  of  creating  it,  of  enriching  English  literature,  and  ultimately,  of 
enhancing  the  fame  of  the  author,  or  authors — similar  aims  to  those  which 
have  led  to  the  production  of  all  great  works  of  art:  in  short,  the  good  of 
humanity.  I  believe  that  a  contemporary  audience  was  not  expected — it 
certainly  was  not  had — ^but  I  believe  that  the  Plays  were  written  for  posterity, 
as  Bacon  declared  he  wrote.  That  they  were  manufacttired  by  a  sordid 
money-getter  for  sordid  gain  is  a  proposition  I  will  not  and  cannot  accept 
It  is  against  all  human  experience.  It  is  an  insult  to  common  sense,  to 
genius  and  to  himianity 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  merely  stating  an  opinion  and  not  giving  evi- 
dence. This  is  true,  but  the  evidence  is  open  to  all  men,  and  it  fills  a  library, 
and  this  is  the  opinion  I  have  deliberately  formed  from  such  study  as  I  have 
been  able  to  give  it. 

If  the  author  or  authors  had  any  contemporary  audience  in  mind,  it 
must  have  been  one  composed  of  people  of  education  and  culture,  and  with 
the  scantiness  of  both  at  that  day  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
made  the  Plays  profitable  unless  the  author  were  heavily  subsidized,  and  I 
never  heard  of  any  evidence  or  even  suggestion  that  he  was.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  with  all  our  advancement  in  education  and  culture,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  financial  success  of  a  Shakespearean  play,  and  then  only  after  an 
enormous  outlay  for  spectacular  effect. 

Now  for  Dr.  Morgan's  points  in  favor  of  William  of  Stratford. 

I.  The  Plays  contain  Warwickshire  dialect.  Granted.  This  goes  to 
prove  that  the  author  or  one  of  the  authors  was  familiar  with  that  dialect, 
but  it  does  not  prove  that  his  name  was  William.  It  is  easier  for  a  man 
who  speaks  good  English  to  learn  dialect  than  for  a  man  whose  habitual 
speech  is  dialect  to  learn  to  speak  good  English.  Besides,  Francis  Bacon 
was  a  relative  by  marriage  of  the  Lucys  of  Charleycote.  Mr.  Spedding  prints 
one  of  Bacon's  letters  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  himself.  He  was  awarded  by 
royal  grant  a  leasehold  estate  at  Cheltenham,  twenty-five  miles  from  Strat- 
ford. The  residence  of  his  wife's  step-father,  Sir  John  Packinton,  was  only 
a  few  miles  from  Stratford  in  another  direction,  so  that  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  he  should  have  learned  something  of  Warwickshire  speech  and  of  the 
local  proper  names  without  going  far  out  of  his  way.     Besides,  many  of 

.  these  dialect  expressions  are  current  also  in  Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex,  Wiltshire, 
Hampshire,  Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire,  as  well  as  in  Warwickshire. 

II.  Premature  burial  is  an  accident  which,  in  the  course  of  history,  has 
probably  occurred  or  has  been  rumored  to  have  occurred  many  times,  and 
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the  possibility  of  it,  I  suppose,  enters  into  almost  everybody's  head  at  some 
time.  I,  with  all  apology  to  Dr.  Morgan,  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  Romeo  and  Juliet  with  the  accident  at  Stratford  is  a  little  far- 
fetched. 

III.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  lampoon  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Merry  Wives,  but  William  was  not  the  only  one  who  knew 
of  it.  Dr.  Morgan  says  it  never  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  Stratford  history. 
In  that  case  it  might  easily  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  anybody  who  was 
interested,  especially  of  Bacon,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  connected  with 
the  Lucy  family. 

IV.  "The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  would  break,"  and  once  a  fool 
did  it  at  Evesham.  Well,  there  is  a  proverbial  saying  about  skating  on  thin 
ice,  and  Longfellow  wrote  a  line  about  the  Viking  skating  on  ice  that  "the 
poor,  whimpering  hound  trembles  to  walk  on."  Yet  Longfellow  was  not 
bom  at  Stratford. 

V.  "Arent  thee!  Witch!"  was  cried  by  one  woman  to  another  at 
Stratford,  and  one  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth  uses  a  similar  rude  expression. 
At  the  most  this  only  goes  to  show  that  there  is  Warwickshire  dialect  in 
the  Plays,  which  I  have  already  admitted. 

VI.  The  Plays  contain  Warwickshire  names.  Granted.  One  of  the 
inns  at  Stratford  is,  I  believe,  to  the  present  day,  kept  by  Mistress  Anne 
Page.  Anyhow,  it  was  a  few  years  ago  when  I  was  there,  and  had  some  of 
her  good  "bitter." 

VII.  A  school  like  the  Edward  VI.  school  is  held  up  to  ridicule  in  one 
of  the  Plays.  Granted.  Schools  like  this  were  scattered  all  over  the  king- 
dom, and,  by  the  way,  this  is  the  school  at  which,  without  any  evidence,  Wil- 
liam of  Stratford  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  his  "education." 

VIII.  The  Chronicles  of  Raphael  Holinshed  are  freely  drawn  upon  in 
the  Plays,  and  Holinshed  was  a  Warwickshire  man.  I  admit  this,  but  the 
circulation  of  his  book  was  not  limited  to  that  county.  Dr.  Morgan  says 
that  often  identities  of  Wan^'ickshire  dialect  are  found  in  the  Plays  and  in 
the  Chronicles.  This  would  appear  to  go  a  long  way  to  explain  how  War- 
wickshire dialect  got  into  the  Plays. 

IX.  The  fact  t|jat  the  Plays  contain  puns  dependent  upon  Warwick- 
shire pronunciation  proves  or  suggests  no  more  than  has  been  agreed  upon 
already,  that  the  author  was  familiar  with  Warwickshire  speech,  and  his 
familiarity  with  Holinshed's  book  would  naturally  tend  to  give  his  own 
work  something  of  that  local  color.  Besides,  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  one 
to  say  now  just  what  the  standard  pronunciation  was  at  that  period.     The 
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pronunciation  of  a  word  in  Warwickshire  to-day  may  have  been  its  pro- 
nunciation in  Westminster  in  1600.  However,  I  will  concede  that 
the  author  or  an  author  of  the  Plays  was  to  some  degree  familiar  with 
Warwickshire  dialect,  customs  and  traditions,  and  that  it  has  g^ven  a  local 
coloring  to  some  passages  in  the  plays.  The  reason  for  his  wishing  to  give 
them  that  coloring  I  do  not  understand,  but  might  surmise  if  the  author 
wished  to  pass  the  Plays  off  as  the  work  of  William  of  Stratford.  I  do 
not  see  that  the  pro-Stratford  argument  comes  to  more  than  that. 

I  shall  not  offer  myself  as  a  champion  of  the  idea  of  Bacon's  royal 
descent,  but  if  he  imagined  himself  to  be  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whose 
seat  was  Kenilworth  Castle,  in  Warwickshire,  and  who  founded  the  Leicester 
Hospital  in  Warwick,  would  not  that  fact  have  an  influence  in  associating 
Bacon  with  Warwickshire? 

There  is  one  point  in  the  case  against  William  of  Stratford  which,  while 
sometimes  noticed  in  the  writings  of  the  Baconians,  has  never  received  the 
attention  which  is  its  due.  The  writer  of  the  Plays  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
sense  of  a  gentle  man-of-the-world.  He  was  familiar  with  the  formal  and 
artificially  correct  manners  of  polite  society  and  of  court  circles;  one  to 
whom  they  were  second  nature.  No  characteristic  of  the  Plays  is  more 
obvious  than  this.  It  permeates  every  pore  and  fibre  of  them.  The  pages 
are  resplendent  with  the  glory  of  the  imperial  purple  and  with  the  sheen  of 
the  royal  ermine. 

Genius  may  be  innate.  Book  learning  may  be  acquired  in  solitude.  But 
knowledge  and  familiarity — intimate  familiarity — with  the  courtesies  and 
graces,  the  weaknesses  and  foibles,  the  jealousies  and  the  chivalry,  the  great- 
nesses and  the  littlenesses,  the  intrigues  and  the  sacrifices  in  the  name  of 
noblesse  oblige,  could  only  have  been  learned,  understood,  felt,  absorbed  and 
expressed  by  one  accustomed  to  close  association  with  that  most  exclusive  and 
artificial  set — ^by  one  who  was  a  part  of  it.  And  yet  all  these  are  blazoned 
forth  on  "Shakespeare's  purple  page."  Can  any  one  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  the  peasant  boy  of  Stratford,  the  butcher's  apprentice,  afterward  the 
holder  of  horses  at  the  door  of  a  low  playhouse  and  then  a  member  of  a 
company  of  vulgar  and  despised  players — ^that  this  man  obtained  admission 
to  the  charmed  precincts  of  the  spacious  court  of  Great  Elizabeth? 

Orthodox  Shakespearean  scholars  tell  us  that  Love's  Labour's  Lost  was 
written  as  early  as  1588  or  1589 — about  two  years  after  William  of  Stratford 
went  up  to  London — Love's  Labours  Lost,  full  of  court  manners  and  usages, 
crowded  with  classicisms,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  and  Dr.  Morgan  will 
admit,  containing  allusions  to  matters  in  the  contemporary  history  of  Navarre 
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which  were  not  prominent  or  important  enough  to  be  known  in  England  till 
years  afterward,  if  they  ever  were  known !  How  could  this  have  been  the  work 
of  the  young  man  who  at  that  period  was  supposed  to  be  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween holding  horses  in  front  of  some  theatre  and  improving  the  master  works 
of  the  English  drama  ?  On  the  other  hand,  Bacon  was  but  lately  out  of  college, 
was  familiar  with  the  court  and  was  in  Navarre  at  the  time  the  events  hap- 
pened.  And  here  it  might  be  noted  that  it  is  in  the  early  plays,  such  as 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  that  the  classicisms  are  the  most  frequent  and  most 
obtrusive,  sometimes  almost  overpowering  the  sense  I  In  the  later  plays  they 
become  less  frequent,  and  far  less  obtrusive.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  we 
should  expect  from  a  brilliant  university  graduate,  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career,  has  the  classics  fresh  in  his  mind,  but,  later,  is  more  influenced 
by  his  observation  of  the  world.  Not  at  all  what  we  should  expect  from  one 
whose  only  school  was  the  world,  and  whose  knowledge  of  scholarly  things, 
if  he  had  any,  must  have  been  of  slow  growth. 

In  regard  to  the  authorship  of  Greene,  Marlowe,  Montaigne,  and  the 
rest,  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  a  discussion.  One  world  at  a  time  is 
enough.  But  I  see  no  reason  why,  if  Bacon  had  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
re-creating  English  and  other  literature,  as  the  Baconians  claim,  these  names 
may  not  have  represented  some  of  the  "able  pens"  of  whom  he  speaks,  or 
why  the  works  appearing  under  their  names  may  not  have  been  produced 
under  his  editorial  supervision.  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  this  was  not 
the  case,  but,  if  it  should  be  proved  to  be,  we  are  still  far  from  the  solution  of 
our  main  problem. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  idea  of  a  syndicate  is  certainly  very  probable.  It 
is  hard  to  conceive  that  all  the  lines  of  the  Plays  were  written  by  the  same 
hand,  conceived  by  the  same  brain.  The  brutalities  of  Titus  Andronicus 
and  the  puerilities  of  Henry  VI.  were  surely  not  the  oflfspring  of  the  same 
genius,  unless,  indeed,  they  represent  a  juvenile  or  adolescent  period,  that 
begot  the  profound  philosophy  of  Hamlet,  the  rollicking  fun  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Twelfth  Night,  the  idyllic  beauty  of  As  You  Like  It,  and  the  stupendous 
agony  of  Lear.  All  of  these  latter  and  many  others  and  parts  of  still  more 
show  the  master  touch  of  that  gentle,  humorous,  yet  titanic  X  that  we  call 
Shakespeare. 

In  another  sense  the  name  William  Shakespeare  certainly  stands  for 
a  sjmdicate.  Besides  the  thirty-five  plays  published  in  the  folio  of  1623 — ^the 
prefatory  essays  and  verses  to  which  contain  the  first  suggestion  of  the 
identity  of  Shakespeare  and  the  player  from  Stratford — ^there  were  published 
thirteen  other  plays  with  the  name  William  Shakespeare  on  their  title  pages. 
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and  all  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  Pericles,  are  unanimously  rejected  as 
the  work  of  the  actor  or  of  the  author  of  the  Folio  Plays.  These  Plays  are 
Pericles,  Locrine,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell,  Edward 
III.,  The  Birth  of  Merlin,  Mucedorus,  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  the 
London  Prodigal,  the  Puritan  Widow  of  Watling  Street,  Arthur  of  Fever- 
sham,  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  The  Arraignment  of  Paris.  Some  of  these 
were  adopted  into  the  later  folios.  Now,  this  goes  to  show  quite  conclusively 
that  somebody  was  or  several  people  were,  from  1593  to  1606,  using  the 
name  William  Shakespeare  as  a  pseudonym.  By  whose  authority  this  was 
done  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Names  were  used  very  loosely  in  those  days. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  ever  was  a  man  named 
Shakespeare  until  that  name  was  adopted  by  William  Shakesper  at  the 
time  of  his  application  for  coat  armor  in  1596;  and  even  after  that  time  he 
was  not  consistent,  for  his  Will  is  signed  in  two  places  Shaksper  and  in  one 
place  Shakspar  (at  least  I  am  told  so ;  I  admit  I  cannot  make  them  out  at 
all).  This  is  more  than  a  mere  discrepancy  in  spelling,  for  the  two  names 
not  only  must  have  been  pronounced  quite  differently,  but  must  have  been 
quite  different  in  their  etymology,  Shaksper  being  evidently  a  corruption 
of  Jacques-Pierre,  while  Shakespeare  suggests  the  wielder  of  a  spear,  which 
latter  seems  the  more  suitable  cognomen  for  a  family  claiming  the  right  to 
bear  arms. 

Who  was  Shakespeare?  This  compeller  of  the  thunders  and  the  light- 
nings of  the  human  soul,  this  hurler  of  peak  upon  peak  of  human  passion,  and 
yet  so  capricious  and  dainty  that  he  could  touch  the  finest  chords  of  the  soul 
with  the  finger  of  superhuman  tenderness  ?  This  g^ant — Aristophean  in  humor 
Socratic  in  wisdom,  Godlike  in  strength,  Qiristlike  in  gentleness — who  was 
he?  The  butcher  boy  of  Stratford,  the  player  of  the  Globe  theater  company, 
which  could  have  done  hardly  more  than  to  present  bombast  and  dumb  show 
to  the  lowest  dregs  of  London,  the  man  who  amassed  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  then  tried  to  steal  the  Stratford  common,  the  man  who  retired  to 
dirty  Stratford  and  brewed  beer,  and  sued  his  neighbor  for  thirty-five 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  it ;  the  man  who  died  and  left  no  evidence  of  ever 
having  had  a  book  or  a  manuscript ;  the  man  who  tried  to  obtain  a  coat  of 
arms  by  fraud,  and  was  buried  in  Stratford  church  after  leaving  his  wife 
his  second  best  bed  as  her  sole  legacy?  This  man?  No!  God  save  our 
reason!  Was  it  Francis  Bacon?  We  have  heard  the  argument  pro  and 
con.  He  is  the  man  we  should  naturally  look  to,  being  the  most  eminent 
literary,  philosophic  and  scientific  man  of  his  age.  The  man  who  had  de- 
clared that  he  had  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  his  province,  and  had  declared 
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his  intention  of  restoring  the  reign  of  enlightenment  after  almost  a  millennial 
and  a  half  of  darkness,  and  whose  philosophy  is  almost  paraphrased  in  the 
Plays.  And  yet  we  are  staggered  by  his  few  acknowledged  attempts  at  verse 
which  do  not  seem  at  all  Shakespearean.  At  least  his  attempt  to  translate 
the  Psalms  into  meter  does  not,  but  there  seems  to  be  something  about  the 
Psalms  baffling  to  genius.  Milton's  were  even  worse.  However,  Bacon"s 
reputation  as  a  poet  need  not  rest  upon  them ;  this  sonnet  from  the  "Device 
of  the  Indian  Prince"  is  not  unworthy  of  Shakespeare: 

"Seated  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 

A  land  there  is  no  other  land  may  touch. 
Where  reigns  a  Queen  in  peace  and  honour  true ; 

Stories  nor  fables  do  describe  no  such. 
Never  did  Atlas  such  a  burden  bear. 

As  she,  in  holding  up  the  world  opprest ; 
Supplying  with  her  virtue  everywhere 

Weakness  of  friends,  errors  of  servants  best. 
No  nation  breeds  a  warmer  blood  for  war. 

And  yet  she  calms  them  by  her  majesty ; 
No  age  has  ever  wits  refined  so  far. 

And  yet  she  calms  them  by  her  policy; 
To  her  thy  son  must  make  his  sacrifice 
If  he  will  have  the  morning  of  his  eyes." 

Spedding  said  he  doubted  if  any  five  lines  of  Shakespeare  could  be  mis- 
taken for  Bacon,  or  vice  versa.  Spedding  is  high  authority,  but  this  time, 
like  David,  he  must  have  spoken  in  his  haste.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to 
collate  a  love  song  and  a  state  paper  for  a  comparison  of  style,  but  might  not 
the  sonnet  in  "The  Device  of  the  Indian  Prince"  be  mistaken  for  Shakespeare 
or  might  not  this  be  mistaken  for  Bacon :  "Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the 
which  our  wills  are  gardeners  ;  so  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles  or  sow  lettuce, 
set  hyssop  and  weed  up  thyme,  supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs  or  distract 
it  with  many,  either  to  have  it  sterile  with  idleness  or  manured  with  in- 
dustry, why,  the  power  and  corrigable  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills.  If 
the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of 
sensuality,  the  blood  and  baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  most 
preposterous  conclusions:  but  we  have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions, 
our  carnal  strings,  our  unbitted  lusts,  whereof  I  take  this  that  you  call  love 
to  be  a  sect  or  a  scion.     It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood  and  a  permission  of 
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the  will/'  Otiiello  L,  3.  Now,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  of  Bacon's 
works  a  passage  more  crowded  with  his  special  characteristics  than  this. 
The  similes  of  our  bodies  to  gardens  and  our  wills  to  gardeners  are  emi- 
nently Baconian.  The  words  *'gender,"  **distract,"  "corrigable,"  *'prepos- 
terous,"  "sect,"  "permission,"  are  all  used  in  their  primary  meanings — ^the 
meanings  of  their  Latin  roots — ^as  was  Bacon's  custom.  "But  we  have 
reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  strings,  our  unbitted  lusts"  is 
as  characteristic  of  Bacon  as  anything  he  ever  wrote.  Moreover,  the  sen- 
timent is  in  exact  accord  with  Bacon's  Essay  on  Love.  Instances  of  this 
kind  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  I  will  cite  but  one  more.  In  King 
Lear,  Act.  L,  Sc.  2,  Gloster  says  that  "these  late  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon 
portend  no  good,"  upon  which  Edmund  soliloquizes:  "This  is  the  excel- 
lent foppery  of  the  world,  that  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune,  often  the  surfeit 
of  our  own  behaviour,  we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon 
and  the  stars ;  as  if  we  were  villains  on  necessity,  fools  by  heavenly  compul- 
sion, knaves,  thieves  and  treachers  by  spherical  predominance,  dnmkards, 
liars  and  adulterers  by  an  enforced  obedience  of  planetary  influence ;  and  all 
that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on;  an  admirable  evasion  of 
whoremaster  man,  to  lay  his  goatish  disposition  to  a  star." 

And  why  should  Shakespeare  not  have  written  this :  "All  that  which 
is  past  is  as  a  dream,  and  he  that  hopes  or  depends  upon  time  coming,  dreams 
waking.  So  much  of  our  life  as  we  have  discovered  is  already  dead ;  and  all 
those  hours  which  we  share,  even  from  the  breasts  of  our  mother,  until  we 
return  to  our  grandmother  the  earth,  are  part  of  our  dying  days ;  whereof 
even  this  is  one,  and  those  that  succeed  are  of  the  same  nature." — Essay  on 
Death. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  books  I  have  recently  read  is  "Shakspeare 
Studies  in  Baconian  Light,"  by  Robert  M.  Theobald.  It  is  mainly  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  scholarship  shown  in  the  Plays  as  compared  with  that 
of  Bacon's  works.  It  is  not  the  mere  matter  of  classical  illusions  which 
might  be  obtained  second  hand,  but  the  continual  use  of  words  in  their 
strict  classic  sense  and  the  use  of  classical  constructions,  rendering  the 
meaning  at  times  obscure  until  reference  is  had  to  Latin  roots  and  con- 
structions; showing  that  the  poet's  mind  was  moulded  in  classic  form.  I 
consider  this  vastly  more  instructive  than  mere  resemblances  of  phrase. 
Would  anyone  unfamiliar  with  classical  speech  write: 

"I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 
Yet  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love." 

All's  Well,  /.,  3. 
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How  can  any  sense  be  discovered  in  this  without  reference  to  the  Latin 
words,  capio  and  teneo?  The  usual  reading  of  Claudio's  speech,  Measure 
for  Measure,  III.,  i,  is — 

"Aye I  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot ; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 

A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice." 

Now,  delighted  is  a  curious  adjective  to  apply  to  a  spirit  under  such 
circumstances.  Cowden  Qarke  suggests  delated,  which  means  borne  away, 
and,  also  accused,  which  is  decidedly  more  appropriate  in  this  connection. 
In  Hamlet,  I.,  2,  we  have,  "Giving  to  you  no  further  personal  power  to 
business  with  the  King,  more  than  the  scope  of  these  delated  articles  allow." 
While  Bacon  says :  "To  try  exactly  the  time  wherein  sound  is  delated,  let  a 
man  stand  in  a  steeple  *  *  *  it  is  certain  that  the  delation  of  light  is 
in  an  instant"  (Syl.  Syl.  209,  "Sliakespeare  Studies,  340).  The  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  scholarship  of  the  plays  with  the  actor's  known  lack  of  it,  leads 
the  critics  to  most  preposterous  conclusions.  Cowden  Clarke,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  words,  "The  ruddy  drops  that  visit  my  sad  heart,"  in  Julius  Caesar, 
says:  "It  has  been  said  that,  in  these  glowing  words,  Shakespeare  has 
anticipated  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  was 
made  in  1608.  The  poet's  intuition  taught  him  many  secrets  of  nature  as 
yet  unpromulgated  by  science  to  the  world,  as  well  as  many  of  those  known 
only  to  adepts  in  their  several  branches  of  science ;  and  that  he  had  intuitive 
perception  on  the  subject  of  the  blood's  course  through  the  body,  witness  not 
only  the  present  passage  but  also  that  gloriously  expressive  one  in  Measure 
for  Measure,  II.,  4,  where  Angelo  exclaims:  "O  heavens!  Why  does  my 
blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart  ?" 

In  regard  to  the  following  passage:  "Shallow — By  yea  and  nay  sir, 
I  daresay  my  cousin  William  is  become  a  good  scholar !  he  is  at  Oxford  still, 
is  he  not?  Silence — Indeed,  sir,  to  my  cost.  Shallow — He  must  be  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  shortly."  (2  Henry  IV.,  III.,  2.)  Cowden  Qarke  says:  "This 
passage  shows  that  a  University  education  was  a  usual  preparatory  step  in 
studying  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  g^ves  ground  to  our  be- 
lief that  very  probably  Shakespeare  may  have  been  a  collegian  at  one  of  the 
Universities,  and  may  have  subsequently  kept  terms  at  one  of  the  Inns  of 
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Court.  Still,  however,  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  with  one  of  his  miraculous 
ability  in  availing  himself  of  knowledge  acquired  through  intercourse  with 
others,  it  would  have  sufficed  him  to  be  acquainted  with  young  men  who  had 
thus  studied  at  college  and  at  an  Inn  of  Court  to  become  versed  in  many 
particulars  known  to  them  by  their  experience." 

Now,  would  it  not  be  wiser,  before  appealing  to  the  miraculous,  to  see 
if  some  working  hypothesis  could  not  be  found  that  would  account  for  the 
facts  ?  There  must  be  something  wrong  with  views  that  reduce  sudi  an  able 
scholar  as  Cowden  Clarke /to  a  position  like  this  I  Lesser  critics  are  driven 
to  a  still  more  pitiable  plight.  The  following  is  from  Mr.  Robertson's 
"Montaigne  and  Shakspere."  After  speaking  of  Venus  and  Adonis  and 
Lucrece,  which  he  says  are  "simply  manufactured  poems,  constructed  for  the 
market  and  to  secure  the  patronage  of  Lord  Southampton,"  he  says :  "And 
the  rest  of  the  poet's  career  from  that  time  on  seems  to  have  been  no  less 
prudently  calculated.  Having  plenty  of  evidence  that  men  could  not  make 
a  living  by  poetry, even  if  they  produced  it  with  facility;  and  that  they  could 
not  count  on  living  steadily  by  the  sale  of  plays,  he  joined  with  his  trade  of 
actor  the  business,  not  merely  of  playwright,  but  of  part  sharer  in  the  takings 
of  the  theatre.  *  *  *  We  are  thus  dealing  with  a  temperament  or  mentality 
not  at  all  obviously  original  or  masterly,"  and  so  on  and  so  on.  Now  I  ask 
if  a  theory  that  leads  to  such  lame  and  impotent  results  is  a  satisfactory 
theory?  Why  not  consider  the  Baconian  theory  merely  as  a  working 
hypothesis,  and  see  if  it  would  not  lead  us  out  of  this  chaotic  wilderness  of 
if s  and  perhapses  ?  Of  course,  if  anybody  agrees  with  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell 
that  anybody  could  have  written  the  Plays  simply  by  paraphrasing  North's 
Plutarch  and  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  with  the  aid,  perhaps,  of  a  little  eaves- 
dropping at  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  he  will  not  need  any  hypothesis  (working, 
or  otherwise),  because,  to  his  mind,  there  is  nothing  to  account  for.  But  it 
is  not  likely  that  anybody  does  agree  with  Mr.  Wendell.  The  truth  is,  the 
generally  accepted  theory  of  authorship  does  not  account  for  the  facts,  and 
has  never  satisfied  the  ablest  and  most  scholarly  critics.  It  did  not  satisfy 
Coleridge,  it  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  Cowden  Clarke,  nor  Halliwell  Phillipps, 
nor  Grant  White.     And  who  else  is  satisfied  with  it? 

In  the  Balcony  Scene  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  Romeo  is,  at  the  warning 
of  the  lark,  reluctantly  leaving  through  Capulet's  orchard,  Juliet  calls  after 
him  through  the  darkness,  "Romeo !"  He  stops,  listens,  and  says — well,  what 
does  he  say?  According  to  the  First  Folio,  he  says,  "My  neece" !  That  is,  of 
course,  impossible!  Modem  commentators  have  guessed  "my  dear"  and 
"my   sweet";   "madame"   and   "nurse,"   etc;   none  of  which   seem  to    De 
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very  satisfactory.  It  occurred  to  Judge  Webb'*'  to  consult  Bacon's  handwrit- 
ing and  there  he  found — ^to  his  satisfaction,  at  least— that  the  word  was  ^'my 
name/'  the  error  arising  from  Bacon's  habit  of  making  the  loop  of  tbs 
"m"  and  "n"  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  at  the  top.  Examination  of  a  fac- 
simile of  Bacon's  signature  as  "Fr.  Verulam"  will  make  it  dear.  Here,  at 
last,  is  this  obscurity  removed.  ''My  name,"  Romeo  exclaims,  as  he  hears 
it  called  through  the  darkness  by  the  girl,  who  has  found  the  falconer's  voice 
to  lure  the  tassel-gentle  back  again  1  How  simple,  when  suggested  I  How 
strange  that  Bacon's  chirpgraphy  should  prove  to  be  the  key  1 

Judge  Webb,  by  similar  study  of  Bacon's  writing,  has  shown  that  ''A 
Table  of  green  fields"  (Hy.  V.,  H.,  3)  is  "A  fabled  of  green  fields";  and 
Pistol's  reply  to  the  French  soldier  (Hy.  V.,  IV.,  4),  which  is  printed, 
"Qualitie  1  Calmie  custure  me  I  Art  thou  a  gentleman  ?"  is  really  "Quality, 
cullionl  Assure  me,  art  thou  a  gentleman?"  Judge  Webb  seems  to  have 
done  a  little  in  a  practical  way  to  answer  the  taunt  of  cut  bono?  so  often 
tfirust  at  the  Baconians. 

Mr.  John  Pym  Yeatman,  in  his  ''The  Gentle  Shakspefe,"  states  that 
the  arms  claimed  by  Shaksper  were  the  same  as  those  borne  by  Nicholas 
Breakspeare  (Adrian  IV.)  the  only  Pope  who  was  an  Englishman.  This 
is  interesting,  if  true,  but,  to  me,  in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  it 
seems  to  be  to  Mr.  Yeatman.  He  thinks  it  sho^m  that  the  name  of  the 
great  Pqpe,  the  subduer  of  the  Barbarossa,  and  that  of  the  actor,  were 
originally  identical.  If  the  actor's  na^e  had  been  "Shakespeare,"  this 
might  have  been  plausible,  but  it  was  not  1 

One  of  Halliwell-Phillipps'  reasons  for  denying  the  genuineness  of  John 
Shaksper's  allied  Confession  of  Faith,  discovered  in  1784,  is  that  the  name 
in  it  is  spelled  "Shakspeare,"  in  which  way,  he  says,  it  was  never  spelled  at^ 
that  period,  which  is  of  course  true.  The  relation  between  Breakspeare  and 
Shaxpur — ^whicfa  was  undoubtedly  the  pronunciation  of  the  latter — does  not 
seem  to  be  very  obvious.  But  let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  another  point 
of  view.  In  Camden's  "Remaihes  of  Britaine" — 1605 — ^whicfa  everybody 
admits  Bacon  had  a  hand  in,  we  find  the  collocation  of  the  names,  Break- 
q>tere,  Shake-speare,  Shot-bolt,  and  Wag-staffe.  Now,  Nicholas  Breakspeare 
was  a  native  of  St  Albans.  Immediately  upon  his  elevation  to  the  papacy, 
lie  conferred  extensive  privileges  upon  the  Monastery  of  St  Albans,  in- 
exenfiption  from  all  Episcopal  jurisdiction  except  that  of  Rome  itself. 
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Being  so  intimately  associated  as  he  was  with  the  local  history  and  traditions 
of  St.  Albans,  does  it  not  seem  likely  that,  if  Bacon  wished  to  use  a  pseudo- 
nym, and  at  the  same  time  associate  his  work  with  the  actor  Shaksper  with- 
out exactly  using  his  name,  the  association  with  the  name  of  the  great 
local  hero,  might  have  been  what  determined  his  choice?  I  only  suggest 
this  as  another  strange  coincidence. 

If  this  were  flie  case,  and  the  actor  knew  of  it,  is  it  not  likely  that  this 
is  what  led  to  his  selection  of  a  design  for  coat  armor  when  he  "decided  to 
change  his  name  to  Shakespeare  and  to  become  a  gentleman"  Examination 
of  the  Breakspeare  arms  shows  them  to  be  not  exactly  identical  with  those 
claimed  by  Shaksper,  but  similar.  They  are:  vert,  eight  spears  in  saltire, 
or,  the  four  in  bend  dexter  surmounted  of  the  four  in  bend  sinister.  The  ac- 
companying cut  shows  how  naturally  one  might  have  suggested  tiie  other. 
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And  you  yourself,  Dr.  Morgan,  have  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  shadowy  British  king,  Cymbeline  (or  Conobelinus),  of 
whom  even  old  Holinshed  confesses  that  next  to  nothing  is  known 
except  that,  in  his  reign,  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  the  eternal  God, 
was  bom  of  a  virgin,  held  his  royal  city  and  capitol  at  Venilam  t 
But,  Dr.  Morgan,  do  you  not  think  it  curious  that,  whenever  we  scratch 
the  cuticle  of  a  "Shakespeare"  reminiscence,  we  uncover  an  asso- 
elation  with  Francis,  Lord  Bacon?  In  any  case,  the  relations  between  the 
known  Bacon  and  the  unknown  Shakespeare  must  have  been  very  close  and 
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intimate,  not  only  as  shown  by  the  identity  of  their  philosophy,  but  by  the 
cryptic  references  to  Bacon  throughout  the  Shakespeare  plays,  and  by  num- 
berless items  of  circumstantial  evidence  which  it  would  take  volumes  if  not 
libraries  to  set  forth.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  defend  Mr.  Donnelly's  cipher 
reading.  I  have  found  many  inaccuracies  in  it.  I  mean  inaccuracies  in 
quotations  and  in  the  relation  of  historic  events.  I  do  not  accept  his  reading 
of  the  cipher  and  I  do  not  understand  how  he  reaches  it.  But  I  do  believe 
that  Mr.  Donnelly  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  cipher  in  the  Plays,  and 
that  the  cipher  relates  to  Francis  Bacon,  and  that  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
investigations  of  many  others,  each  following  different  lines  of  investigation 
and  each  leading  to  some  connecting  link  between  Bacon  and  the  Plays. 
These  connecting  links  are  too  many  to  be  mere  coincidences.  To  me  they 
prove  at  least  an  editorial  relationship  on  the  part  of  Bacon. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  in  fact  while  this  debate  is  going  through  the 
press,  in  reading  Grant  White's  charming  Studies  in  Shakespeare,  I  alighted 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  reading  of  the  gardener's  speech  in  Richard  II., 
Act  III.,  Sc.  4 — "We,  at  time  of  year.  Do  wound  the  bark,"  in  which  is 
suggested  vere  or  ver  in  place  of  year,  meaning,  of  course,  at  time  of  Spring. 
I  had  always  supposed  that  a  word  had  dropped  out,  and  that  it  meant,  "at 
this  time  of  year,"  but,  as  it  suggested  Bacon's  Essay  on  Gardens,  I  turned 
to  that,  and  found  instruction  to  the  effect  that  if  I  set  out  my  flowers  in 
certain  order,  I  might  have  ''ver  perpetuum"!    O  Dr.  Morgan ! 

In  fact,  how  can  there  be  any  question  about  Bacon's  editorial  rela- 
tionship to  the  Folio  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion Ben  Jonson  was  secretary  to  Bacon  and  that  Ben  Jonson  was  the  only 
man  of  ability  or  literary  attainments  who  is  palpably  seen,  by  his  verses 
under  the  Portrait,  and  his  commendatory  verses,  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  work,  Heminge  and  Condell  being  obviously  lay  fig- 
ures ?  Moreover,  in  Jonson's  introductory  verses,  he  describes  the  author  of 
the  Plays  in  the  identical  lang^ge  which  he  elsewhere  applies  to  Bacon — 
that  his  work  exceeded  "all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome  sent 
forth."  Why,  Dr.  Morgan,  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  in  favor  of  William 
Shakesper  is  not  enough  to  offset  these  simple  facts !     So  much  for  the  Folio. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  Bacon's  acknowledged  volumes  and  see  if  we  can 
find  any  light  in  them.  The  posthumous  collected  edition  of  Bacon's  works, 
edited  by  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Rawley,  is  inaugurated  by  a  number  of  obituary 
verses  collectively  called  "Manes  Verulamiani."  These  are  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  eulogizing  Bacon  as — what,  a  statesman  or  philosopher  ? — ^no,  but 
as  a  poet    In  the  course  of  them  occurs  this  passage : 
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"Vidit  ut  hie  artes  nulla  radice  retentas, 
Languere  ut  summo  semina  sparsa  solo ; 
Crecere  Pegaseas  docuit,  velut  hasta  Quirini 
Crevit,  et  exiguo  tempore  Laurus  erat." 

Which  I  take  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  found  that  the  arts  associated  with 
Pegasus  were  insufficiently  rooted  and  languishing,  and  that  he  trained  them 
to  grow  to  a  bay  tree  as  did  the  spear  of  Quirinius.  The  verses  are  crowded 
with  references  to  Parnassus  and  Helicon  and  the  Muses,  and  to  the  poetic 
arts,  but  this  passage  seems  peculiarly  significant,  or  at  least  queer,  by  reason 
of  the  phrase,  ''hasta  Quirini,"  the  spear  of  the  spearsman  I  I  suppose  I  shall 
be  told  that  that  is  an  allusion  to  the  myth  of  Romulus,  which  I  admit,  but  it 
is  certainly  a  reference  to  Bacon,  and  why  should  Bacon  be  called  the  Spears- 
man? We  know  why  Romulus  was.  Ovid  says  somwhere:  "Hasta  quiris 
pricis  est  dicta  Sabinas" — "hinc  Romulus  dictus  est  Quirinus,"  adds  the 
Dictionary.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  in  a  eulogy  of  Bacon  he  might  be 
called  "Shakespeare"  and  "the  leader  of  the  Muses"  as  a  joke,  or  by  mere 
accident  But  it  is  one  of  those  accidents  the  like  of  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently as  to  awake  the  suspicion  of  deus  ex  machina. 

A  few  pages  further  on  we  find  this : 

"Qualis  per  umbras  ditis  Eurydice  vagans 
Palpare  gestiit  Orpheum,  quali  Orpheus, 
Saliente  tandem,  vix  prius  crispa,  Styge, 
Alite  fibras  lyraeti  tillavit  manu ; 
Talis  plicata  philologon  aenigmatis 
Petiit  Baconum  vindicem,  tali  manu 
Lactata  cristas  extulit  philosophia; 
Humique  soccis  reptantem  comicis 
Non  proprio  ardelionibus  molimine 
Sarsit,  sed  Instauravit.    Hinc  politius 
Surgit  cothumo  celciore,  et  ORGANO, 
Stag^rita  viribus  reviviscit  NOVO." 

Here  is  a  rough  translation : 

"As  Eurydice,  wandering  through  the  shades  of  Dis,  delighted  to  soothe  Or- 
pheus, as  Orpheus  touched  with  his  hand  the  strings  of  his  lyre  which  before 
had  scarce  sounded ;  just  as  the  Styx  leaping  at  length  when  fed ;  even  so  was 
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sought  Bacon,  the  restorer,  in  the  enigmas  of  the  learned;  and  philosophy 
lured  by  such  a  gentle  hand  exalted  her  plumes.  Not  with  a  private  project 
(i.  e.,  not  for  his  own  selfish  ends),  among  busybodies  did  he  patch  up  the 
thing  crawling  on  the  ground  in  the  socks  of  comedy,  but  he  Instituted. 
Hence,  it  rises  refined  and  with  a  statelier  buskin,  and  in  his  Novum  Organtmi 
he  revives  with  power  the  work  of  the  Stagirite." 

What  this  means  I  confess  I  do  not  know.  What  there  in  the  exoteric 
career  of  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans,  and  Lx)rd 
Chancellor  of  England,  that  has  to  do  with  the  buskin  and  the  socks  I  cannot 
imagine.  If  it  had  not  been  explained  to  me  by  the  ''scholars"  that  when 
he  said:  ''Of  these  the  first  is  to  set  forth  examples  of  inquiry  and  inven- 
tion according  to  my  method,  exhibited  by  anticipation  in  some  particular 
subjects;  choosing  such  subjects  as  are  at  once  the  most  noble  in  them- 
selves among  those  under  inquiry,  and  most  different  from  one  another ;  that 
there  may  be  an  example  of  every  kind.  I  do  not  speak  of  those  examples 
which  are  joined  to  the  several  precepts  and  rules  by  way  of  illustration  (for 
of  these  I  have  given  plenty  in  the  second  part  of  the  work)  ;  but  I  mean 
actual  types  and  models,  by  which  the  entire  process  of  the  mind  and  the 
whole  fabric  and  process  of  invention  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  in  cer- 
tain subjects,  and  those  various  and  remarkable  should  be  set  before  the  eyes. 
*  *  *  To  examples  of  this  kind  the  fourth  part  of  this  work  is  devoted," 
he  meant  anything  or  everything  except  what  he  said — I  should  have  thought 
he  had  been  disregarding  Lady  Anne's  behest  and  had  been  having  to  do 
with  the  things  of  the  mummers.  Moreover,  I  should  have  thought  that 
when  he  catalogued  among  the  deficients  of  his  time  the  great  potential 
educational  value  of  the  stage  and  contrasts  that  idea  with  the  actual  sodden 
and  vulgar  condition  of  the  stage,**  I  had  a  clew  to  the  meaning  of  his  eulo- 
gist   Perhaps  the  very  "clew  of  Gnossus."* 

Is  it  not  strange  that  all  the  facts  and  traditions  regarding  William 
Shakesper  should  be  of  such  a  sordid  nature  ?  Poaching,  writing  a  scurrilous 
lampoon,  his  obtaining  a  license  to  marry  Anne  Whateley  of  Temple  Grafton 
one  day  and  executing  a  preliminary  bond  to  marry  Anne  Hathaway  of 
Shottery  on  the  following  day?  (A  lady  widely  known  for  her  intelligence 


*Manes  Verulamiani  —  Francisci   Baconi   Opera  Omnia  —  London, 
MDCCXXX. 


**De  Augmentis— L.  II.    Cap.  XIII.     Spedding,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  439. 
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and  culture,  upon  hearing  this  story,  remarked  that  William  must  have  been 
something  like  the  darkie  who,  after  obtaining  a  marriage  Ucense,  found  that 
the  clerk  had  inserted  the  name  of  the  wrong  woman,  and  that  it  would  cost 
a  dollar  to  make  the  correction.  ''Oh,  well  I  dar  ain't  no  dollar's  wuth  of 
difference  'tween  Rosy  and  Sal.  Til  just  take  Sal.")  As  there  is  no  record 
of  any  marriage  ceremony,  it  is  yet  uncertain  which  Anne  got  the  second  best 
bed.  Then  we  are  told  that  he  got  drunk  at  Bidford  and  spent  the  night 
under  an  appletree,  and  in  the  end  died  as  the  result  of  a  debauch.  Of 
course,  these  stories  may  not  all  be  true,  or,  if  true,  any  one  might  have  oc- 
curred in  the  life  of  a  man  of  genius.  But  is  it  not  strange  that  nothing  has 
come  down  to  us  about  this  man  but  that  which,  if  not  absolutely  base,  is 
at  least  sordid?    Not  one  tradition  of  a  good,  noble  or  generous  act? 

Now  for  Dr.  Morgan's  syndicate  hypothesis.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
syndicate  of  genius.  There  may  readily  have  been  many  people  engaged 
upon  what  might  be  called  the  hack  work  of  the  Plays — ^the  many  ''able 
pens";  but  we  are  still  confronted  by  the  phantom  of  the  titanic  X — the 
gentle  and  the  godlike,  the  tender  and  the  thunderous,  the  humorous  and  the 
ever  human  Shakespeare.  He  cotdd  have  been  no  syndicate,  though  he  may 
have  had  helpers.  Was  he  William  the  play  actor  and  brewer?  No.  Was 
he  Francis  Bacon,  the  philosopher?  It  may  be,  and  evidence  at  present 
seems  to  tend  in  that  direction.  Was  he  some  great  genius  yet  unknown  to 
us  by  name.    It  is  possible. 

As  yet  we  can  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  of  history  and  tradition, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and,  I  believe,  that  it  will  not  be  long,  before  the  mists 
will  roll  away  and  we  shall  stand  face  to  face  with  this  glorious  prots^onist, 
not  only  of  our  race  and  language  but  of  all  humanity. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  relations  of  Bacon  to  Essex,  but,  as 
Dr.  Morgan  has  called  attention  to  the  matter,  I  will  suggest  that  if  Bacon 
had  allowed  the  favors  he  had  received,  years  before,  to  influence  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  he  might  justly  be  accused  of  bribery. 
Brutus's  sacrifice  of  his  sons  might  be  criticized  as  unnecessarily  harsh,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  considered  treacherous.  In  the  matter  of  Bacon 
and  Essex,  I  refer  to  James  Spedding's  "Evenings  with  a  Reviewer,"  in 
which  Bacon's  traducer,  Macauley,  is^  to  use  Grant  White's  words,  "slowly 
ground  to  fine  dust."    Let  Dr.  Morgan  beware ! 

I  propose  the  following  as  terms  of  peace : 

I.  The  Plays  and  Poems  known  as  Shakespeare's  were  not  written  by 
William,  the  son  of  John  Shaksper  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 
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'  II.    They  were  issued  tmder  the  editoiial  supervisioii  of  Franets  BtooiL 

in.  There  is  stixmg  drcumstantial  evidence  to  show  tliat  they  were 
actually  written  by  Frands  Bacon. 

iV.  If  tiiey  were  not  written  by  Francis  Bacon>  they  were  written  by 
sont  genius  unknown  to  us  by  name,  with  Bacon's  cooperation. 

V.  The  qrfrit  of  the  whole  series  of  Plays  and  Poems  is  dominated  by 
one  man,  though  he  might,  waA  probably  did,  have  helpers  and  coadjutOTS. 

Will  Dr.  Morgan  sign  this  protocol? 
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DR.  MORGAN  SUGGESTS  AMENDED  ARTKXES. 

I. 

Dr.  Mobgak.  Few  people,  indeed,  possess  Dr.  Piatt's  happy  art  of 
oiMBcise  statement,  and  of  placing  himself  and  his  readers,  without  pro- 
legomena or  parentfaeses,at  once  m  medias  res. 

For  miy  part  (as  Horace,  I  think,  says  all  ordinary  people  do),  ^when 
X  Mbor  to  be  brief  I  become  obscure."  Dr.  Piatt,  indeed  covers  tfie  entire 
anti-Shakespearean  and  Baconian  case.  For,  on  careful  reading,  I  am  un^ 
abk  to  note  that  he  has  omitted  allusion  to  a  single  phase  of  either  theory^ 
is  his  admirable  rejoinder  to  my  propositions. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  tfie  New  York  Titnes  latdy 
that  no  one  ever  thoroughly  and  patiently  examined  the  anti-Shake- 
ease  witfiout  becoming  a  convert.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  there 
are  so  few  converts  is,  becatme  anti-Shakespearean  protagonists  write  such 
bottcy  books  that  they  frighten  readers  away — ^that  life  is  too  short,  and  pres- 
sure of  current  and  less  recondite  literature  too  strong,  to  give  more  than  one 
stMler  or  so  in  a  million  the  requisite  time  for  such  thorough  and  patient 
CMPitnatibn  as  would  make  him  a  gentle  convertite.  Perhaps  another  reason 
iii  because  die  anti-Shakespeareans  write  with  such  confessed  feeling,  that 
tit^  unless  naturally  aittracted  to  destructive  criticism,  will  deliberately 
ptnm  books  which  at  the  outset  demand  that  their  readers  become  ^offensive 
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they  print  too  many  ''parallelisms."  Instead  of  relying  upon  a 
few  9tbrcng  ones  which  would  compel  assent,  they  present  thousands,  in 
flUdi  fbt  songht-to-be-converted  man  invariably  picks  out  the  weakest  and 
fi^kida  successfully  against  the  pricks  and  refuseth  to  hear  the  voice  of  tfie 
dnrm  he  never  so  wisely  1 
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If  anti-Shakespearean  writers  could  state  their  case  with  Dr.  Piatt's 
absence  of  feeling — with  his  insouciance  (I  might  almost  say,  his  abandon) — 
I  am  afraid  converts  would  be  as  plenty  as  blackberries. 

The  pity  of  it  is,  that  after  saying  this  much,  I  must  be  my  own  object 
lesson  and  frightful  example.  For,  although  having  already  gone  to  such 
unwarranted  lengths,  I  find  myself  unable  to  even  send  back  Dr.  Piatt's 
protocol  with  amendments,  without  further  trespass.  But  I  will  endeavor 
to  put  what  I  have  to  say  under  Dr.  Piatt's  five  Theses. 

Taking  them  inversely,  then: 

1.  To  Dr.  Piatt's  thesis  V.  I  cordially  subscribe. 

2.  I  am  afraid  Dr.  Piatt's  theses  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  call  for  capitulation 
rather  than  compromise.  Dr.  Piatt  should  not  exactly  ask  me  for  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  I  would  rather  surrender  to  him  than  to  any  man  I 
know.  But,  as  lawyers  say,  "there  are  innocent  parties  who  must  be  pro- 
tected." Fortunately,  I  am  only  representing  myself  and  cannot,  if  I  would, 
give  away  the  entire  body  of  Shakespeareans  and  their  case.  But  I  admit 
that  those  were  the  days  of  "ciphers."    As  Delia  Bacon  says : 

"It  was  a  time  when  the  cipher,  in  which  one  could  write  'omnia  per 
omnia,'  was  in  request — when  even  'wheel  ciphers'  and  'doubles'  were 
thought  not  unworthy  of  philosophic  notice.  It  was  a  time,  too,  when  the 
phonographic  art  was  cultivated  and  put  to  other  uses  than  at  present,  and 
when  a  nom  de  plume  was  required  for  other  purposes  than  to  serve  as  the 
refuge  of  an  author's  modesty  or  vanity  or  caprice.  It  was  a  time  when 
puns  and  charades  and  enigmas  and  anagrams  and  monograms  and  ciphers 
and  puzzles  were  not  mere  sport  and  child's  play:  when  they  had  need  to 
be  close  and  solvable  only  to  those  who  should  solve  them." 

Not  only  was  this  true,  but  those  were  the  times  when  rhetoricians  and 
teachers  of  rhetoric,  like  George  Puttenham  and  others,  offered  elaborate 
directions  for  constructing  these  devices;  times  when,  we  must  remember, 
there  was  no  inviolability  of  mails  or  despatches,  and  spies  and  "cheaters^^ 
were  everywhere.  I  admit,  further,  that  I  have  been  shown  so  many  curious 
things,  claimed  to  be  "ciphers,"  in  the  First  Folio,  in  all  of  which  the  words 
""Bacon,"  or  "Francis  Bacon,"  appear,  that  I  have  more  than  once  beaten  a 
retreat  and  refused  to  see  more,  simply  because  I  had  no  means  of  confuting 
and  did  not  wish  to  believe.  But,  even  if  they  are  conceded,  these  ciphers 
are  only  in  the  First  Folio,  published  after  Shakespeare's  death,  and  not  in 
the  Quartos,  published  during  Shakespeare's  life,  when  he  could  have  pro- 
tested against  his  work  being  seized  by  some  one  else — ^had  he  cared  to  do  so. 
I  admit  that  this  sounds  like  a  pis  alter.    But  it  is  the  most  and  the  least 
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I  dare  to  say;  excq>t  that,  if  I  concede,  as  Dr.  Piatt  urges,  that  ''there  are 
too  many  coincidences''  pointing  to  Bacon,  he  must  also  concede  that  (as  I 
showed)  there  are  also  "too  many  coincidences"  pointing  to  William  Shake- 
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William  Shakespeare,  from  what  I  can  gather  from  the  records  and 
the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries,  was  a  mighty  good  fellow  and  boon 
oonq[>anion — a  successful  manager,  actor  and  playwright,  all  in  one,  like  the 
late  tMon  Boudcault  (who,  by  the  way,  when  he  took  off  his  eyeglasses,  bore 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  mortuary  bust  in  Trinity  Church,  Stratford). 
I  probably  never  will  again  know  so  brilliant  a  man  in  his  countless  lines  as 
Mr.  Boudcault  was.  But  he  toc^  what  he  wanted— on  the  prindple  of  Mr. 
Kq>ling's  ''When  'Omer  smote  'is  bloomin'  lyre,"  etc.,  I  suppose.  I  once 
remarked  to  Mr.  Boudcault  that,  in  one  of  his  plays,  I  recognized  Byron's 
''corse,"  in  Manfred,  and  a  speech  of  Jaffier,  in  Otway's  Venice  Preserved. 
He  admitted  it,  and  seemed  very  proud  that  I  had  recognized  the  passages. 
He  could,  on  a  pinch,  go  into  rehearsal  of  a  morning,  with  a  play  in  his  head, 
describe  it  to  his  company,  go  on  at  night  and  make  the  house  rise  at  him, 
and  create  a  run  so  tempestuous  and  continuous  that  he  would  not  have 
time  to  write  the  play  on  paper.  His  plays,  hundreds  of  them,  bristled  with 
everything  that  he  had  ever  heard  or  seen  acted.  Lester  Wallack  said  "The 
Sbaughran"  contained  "a  piece  of  every  play  that  was  ever  put  on  a  stage." 
Boudcault  was  not  only  a  wit,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in  others,  and  I  often  told 
him,  and  said  it  in  print,  that  he  was  like  what  I  believe  Shakespeare  to  have 
been.  Now,  when  actors  tell  me  that  the  First  Folio  Shakespeare  plays 
CM  be  acted  as  they  stand — that  every  rule  is  observed  to  possess  the  audi- 
ence with  the  action  at  the  proper  time,  and  to  hold  its  interest  up  to  the 
denouement,  that  every  carpenter's  scene  is  in  its  place,  and  every  situation 
pcacticable — ^I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  assign  the  plays  in  their  entirety 
to  a  jurist  and  an  inductive  philosopher.  And  when  my  library  tdls  me  that 
iB&3oag  technical  people  in  every  other  walk  in  life — ^physicians,  alienists, 
itmytn,  soldiers,  engineers,  and  all  the  rest— each  finds  his  own  specialty 
pgtuxaAdy  handled  in  those  wonderful  plays,  I  must  cry  pardon  if  some  such 
lua  itmversal  sort  of  genius  for  helping  himself  to  the  unsuspected  best  that 

in  his  predecessors  as  Mr.  Boudcault  was,  arises  in  vision  before  me! 

Fbor  Green,  at  least,  did  not  tfiink  Shakespeare  an  innocuous  illiterate  I 

I^l»  ''upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers"  was,  as  he  sadly  confessed, 

jbil  mudi  for  his  competition  at  least.    Poor  Ben  Jonson  did  not  despise  tfie 

of  Shakespeare,  whose  genius  left  Jonson's  plays  cmly  empty  houses 

played  to,  and  himself  unable  to  even  pay  for  a  sea  coal  fire.    Indeed, 
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Jonson  threatened  to  **go  leave  the  loathed  stage,"  where  the  **mouldy  tale, 
like  Pericles,  and  stale/'  touched  by  the  magic  hand  of  Shakespeare,  filled 
theaters  from  pit  to  dome  and  went  through  six  editions  in  quarto.  (He 
seemed,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  original  raiser  of  the  crv  about  "the  de- 
terioration of  the  stage,"  which  we  hear  every  little  while  to-day,  when  a 
newcomer  finds  himself  outclassed  or  superseded  by  a  new  arrival,  or  some 
outsider  proposes  to  kindly  "elevate"  it!)  If  Jonson's  patron.  Lord  Bacon, 
wrote  Pericles,  his  lordship  might  not  have  felt  or  been  very  gracious  to  his 
hanger-on,  Jonson,  under  this  fire  1 

While  I  never  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Ben  Jonson's  commendatory 
verses  as  evidence,  we  must  concede  that  his  not  beinsr  afraid  to  ask  those 
who  had  known  Shakespeare,  "the  sweet  swan  of  Avon,"  (i.  e.,  William  son 
of  John")  to  recognize  him  as  the  author  of  that  lofty  First  Folio  (enriched 
by  thousands  of  new  lines  and  embracing  sixteen  entire  new  comedies  and 
tragedies),  proves  something  as  to  the  reputation  which  that  one  Mr.  Shake- 
speare of  the  Avon  had  left  behind  him. 

The  burning  of  the  Globe  theater,  the  great  fire  of  London,  the  cor- 
respondingly large  fire  at  Stratford,  and  the  razing  of  New  Place  by  that 
delightful  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell,  would  rather  effectually  have 
removed  any  books  or  manuscript  records  which  otherwise  Baconian  theorists 
would  have  had  themselves  to  account  for.  And  they  supplement  the  work 
of  the  above  named  destroyers  by  throwing  out  of  court  not  only  the  testi- 
mony of  those  we  enumerated  a  moment  ago— Fuller,  Ward,  Aubrey  and 
Oldys — as  to  Shakespeare's  intercourse  with  his  fellow  dramatists,  but  that 
of  Drayton,  Greene,  Marlowe,  Chettle,  Basse,  and  a  score  of  others  who,  in 
one  way  or  another,  were  among  Shakespeare's  personal  literary  acquaint- 
ances If  Dr.  Piatt  could  only  annihilate  Ben  Jonson  as  well,  he  would  suc- 
ceeed  in  removing  a  considerable  stumbling-block  to  the  Baconian  theory. 
Baconians  will  find  it  very  hard  work  to  prove  that  Ben  Jonson's  quarrel 
with  Shakespeare  (when  he  found  his  own  plays  unable  to  pay  for  a  sea  coal 
fire  while  Shakespeare's  filled  the  theaters)  was  really  Jonson's  quarrel  with 
his  employer  and  patron,  Bacon.  And,  when  Ben  Jonson  survived  both 
Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  his  tender  regard  for  the  memory  of  his  rival  was 
equalled  only  by  Coke's  magnanimity  to  his  bitter  rival,  Bacon.  For  either 
Coke  or  Jonson  by  a  word  could  have  destroyed  his  rival's  good  name  among 
men  by  announcing  him  the  imposter  who  hired  Shakespeare  to  write  his 
plays  for  him ! 

If,  as  the  Baconians  claim  to  have  themselves  demonstrated,  Ben  Jon- 
son lampooned  Shakespeare  in  "Poet  Ape,"  "The  Poetaster,"  "Bartholomew 
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Fair,"  "Timber  or  Discoveries,"  "Ode  to  Himself,"  "Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,"  and  elsewhere,  then  it  was  again  Bacon,  and  not  Shakespeare,  who 
was  Jonson's  enemy.  And  when  sometimes  Shakespeare  would  reply 
through  his  own  plays,  between  whom  stood  the  quarrel  then?  As  when 
Jonson  taunts  Shakespeare  with  writing  plays  like  the  son  of  a  fishmonger, 
Shakespeare  good-naturedly  retorts  that  he  "would  he  were  so  honest  a  man," 
and  (when  Jonson  makes  one  of  his  characters  a  farmer  who  had  spent  his 
savings  in  buying  up  the  entire  supply  of  com,  hoping  for  a  bad  season,  and 
who,  when  he  sees  that  the  crop  is  going  to  be  plentiful,  and  his  "comer" 
opened,  hangs  himself),  Shakespeare  makes  his  drunken  porter  in  Macbeth 
recognize,  among  those  who  knock  for  admission  at  Hell-Gate,  "a  farmer 
that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty,"  between  whom  are  these 
pleasantries  passed?  Between  Bacon  and  Jonson,  or  between  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare?  And  when,  in  Hamlet,  Shakespeare  alludes  to  Jonson's  sur- 
render to  the  Children's  Companies,  is  it  Bacon's  surrender  that  he  means  ? 

But,  if  Bacon  really  inspired  the  First  Folio,  we  have  a  new  series  of 
facts  to  contend  with,  which  cannot  be  dispossessed  by  the  faineant  proposi- 
tion that  Ben  Jonson,  who  admits  a  part  in  it,  was  at  that  time  Bacon's  secre- 
tary.   These  facts  are  as  follows : 

First,  the  Editors  put  forward  are  John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell. 
These  two  men  were  partners  of  Shakespeare,  Heminge  being  himself  War- 
wickshire bom.  They  are  mentioned  (the  Strat ford-on- Avon  man  named) 
in  Shakespeare's  Will,  where  he  leaves  each  of  them  "twenty-six  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence  apiece  to  buy  them  rings."  Their  language  with  refer- 
ence to  him,  seven  years  after  he  died,  is  affectionate  and  reverent.  To 
them,  the  writer  of  Shakespeare's  plays  was  Shakespeare,  their  old  friend, 
their  fellow  player,  their  comrade.  Heminge,  when  the  Folio  was  published, 
with  his  sanction,  was  sixty-eight  years  old — a  time  of  life  when  the  judg- 
ment is  mature  and  when  a  man  knows  the  world.  Did  Bacon  deceive  these 
men,  and  not  only  these,  but  I.  Jaggard,  E.  Blount,  William  Smithwick,  and 
W.  Ashley — who  sign  the  colophon — with  whom  they  were  associated  in  the 
publication  of  the  Folio,  or  did  he  bribe  them  ?  Let  alone  any  theory  that  a 
secret  cipher,  a  thing  dependent  on  absolute  accuracy,  either  would,  or  could, 
be  intmsted,  by  a  scholar  or  by  anybody,  to  a  book  containing  thousands  ot 
typographical  errors,  even  printing  the  names  of  performers  for  the  char- 
acters they  personated,  is  not  the  least  stumbling-block  encountered.  But, 
assuming  that  Bacon  did  obtain  access  to  this  Folio,  how  did  he  manage 
it?  And  why  did  he  forge  the  Dedication  and,  in  the  Address  of  Heminge 
and  Condell,  use  such  words  as  "It  hath  been  a  thing,  we  confess,  worthy  to 
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have  been  wished  that  the  author  himself  had  lived  to  have  set  forth  and 
overseen  his  own  writings ;  but  since  it  hath  been  ordained  otherwise,  and  he 
by  death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray  you  do  not  envy  his  friends  the 
office  of  their  care  and  pain,  to  have  collected  and  published  them."  If  this 
sentence  were  written  to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes,  I  must  admit  it  very  cleverly 
does. 

But  Dr.  Piatt  says  the  name  of  the  player  was  never  written  "S-h-a-k-e- 
s-p-e-a-r-e !"  How  about  that  "Petition  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Players 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  of  thier  Majesties  most  Honorable  Privee  Coun- 
ceir* — dated  1596?  The  first  five  names  are:  "Thomas  Pope,  Richard  Bur- 
gage, John  Heminge,  Augustine  Phillips,  William  Shakespeare  [sic]  \ 

And  so  little  impression  did  the  spelling  of  a  man's  name  make  in  those 
days  that  even  careful  chroniclers  disregarded  it.  For  example:  William 
Camden,  a  precisian,  in  his  "Remaines  concerning  Britaine"  spells  it 
Shakespheare  !  The  difference  of  opinion  between  the  elder  and  the  younger 
Weller  as  to  whether  their  joint  patronymic  began  with  a  "Ve"  or  a  "We" 
was  the  monition  of  a  later  date.  "Shakespeare"  with  two  "h"s  was  good 
enough  for  William  Camden !  In  the  Folio  Edition  of  Ben  Jonson — 1616 — 
we  find  at  the  end  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  the  following  note :  "This 
comoedie  was  first  acted  in  the  yeere  1598  by  the  then  L.  Chamberlayne  his 
Servants.  The  principall  Comoedians  [actors]  were  Will  Shakespeare,  Aug. 
Philips,  Hen  Condel,  Will.  Slye,  Will  Kempe,  Ric  Burbadge,  Joh  Henings, 
Tho  Pope,  Chr.  Beeston,  Joh  Duke,  with  The  Allowance  of  the  Masters  of 
Revells."  At  the  end  of  Sejanus,  the  entry  is:  "This  tragoedie  was  first 
acted,  in  the  yeere  1603  By  the  King's  Majestie's  servants.  The  Principall 
Tragoedians  [actors]  were  Ric.  Burbadge,  Aug.  Philips,  Will  Sly,  Joh. 
Lowin,  Will  Shake-Speare,  Joh.  Hemings,  Hen  Condel,  Alex  Cooke,  with  the 
allowance  of  the  Master  of  Revells !"  Clearly,  this  orthography  proves  too 
much !  Especially  when  the  last  and  enacting  signature  to  the  Will  seems 
to  be  (at  least  as  I  read  it)  "Shakespeare'* — S-h-a-k-e-s-p-e-a-r-e.  But  if 
Dr.  Piatt  insists :  I  must  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ununiform  spell- 
ing occurs  in  entries  made  in  the  London  theatrical  records,  as  well  as  in  the 
personal  records  in  Warwickshire.  For  example  {inter  alia),  Malone  found 
the  record,  "Mesure  for  Mesur,  by  Shaxberd/'  as  of  1604-5.  I^  the  writer 
of  that  entry  spelled  Measure  for  Measure,  "Mesure  for  Mesur,"  not  even 
spelling  the  word  "measure"  twice  alike  in  one  entry  of  three  words,  why 
should  his  contemporaries  hesitate  about  spelling  Shakespeare,  the  name  of 
an  unknown  or  unimportant  man,  a  word  "not  in  the  dictionary,"  as  we 
would  say  now,  in  any  haphazard  or  convenient  way?    In  the  name  of  the 
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Prophet — Figsll!  I  fail  to  see  even  what  difference  spelling  the  name 
**Shagsper"  (as  it  sometimes  appears  in  the  Stratford  records)  would  have 
upon  the  questions,  "Who  was  Shakespeare?*'  "Was  he  Francis  Bacon?" 
Nor  has  Dr.  Piatt  so  far  in  this  Debate  vouchsafed  me  any  light  as  to  what 
dift'erence  it  can  possibly  make ! 

And  how  about  the  two  noble  brothers  who  accept  the  Dedication  of  a 
Fraud  ?  What  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery  ?  They  had  personally  known 
Shakespeare.  They  had  been  kind  to  him?  Why?  Could  they  not  tell 
whether  he  was  a  clever  man  or  an  idiot,  or  a  good  fellow  and  nothing  more? 
They  had  not  only  approved  the  plays ;  they  had  favored  "the  author."  What 
author  had  they  favored  ?  When  Heminge  and  Condell  spoke  thus  to  them 
about  a  man  whom  they  had  once  known  and  personally  favored,  and  called 
him  by  name,  and  deplored  him  as  dead,  to  whom  did  they  suppose  this 
reference  to  be  made?  Surely  not  to  the  Viscount  of  St.  Albans,  who  was 
then  still  living!  How  does  it  happen  that  in  a  book  in  which  Bacon  was 
subtly  laboring  to  record  and  transmit  to  posterity  a  vital  secret  with  respect 
to  himself,  he  should  have  taken,  or  allowed  to  be  taken,  such  extraordinary 
precautions  to  tempt  men  of  rank  and  substance  to  protest  against  being  used 
to  bolster  up  a  fraud  ? 

Baconians  cannot  be  permitted  to  use  an  argument  to  triumph  over 
Shakespeareans  and  refuse  to  allow  Shakespeareans  to  employ  that  same  ar- 
gument in  reply.  But  this  is  exactly  what  they  all  do.  For  example,  while 
insisting  that  his  evidence  is  cumulative  (or,as  he  prefers  to  naively  put  it, 
shows  "too  many  coincidences")  Dr.  Piatt  whistles  down  the  wind,  one  by 
one,  my  nine  propositions  pointing  to  William  Shakespeare  of  Stratford. 
Just  as  I  might  whistle  down  the  wind,  one  by  one,  all  the  points  made  by 
Dr.  Piatt  Whatever  their  strength,  in  either  case,  it  is  like  the  bundle  of 
brittle  rods,  which,  bound  together,  Jupiter  himself  could  not  break. 

As  to  Mistress  Shakespeare,  nee  Anne  Hathaway,  I  am  surprised  that  so 
chivalrous  a  gentleman  as  Dr.  Piatt  should  breathe  a  word  against  her 
fair  renown.  That  she  was  an  attractive  lady  is  proved,  not  only  by  the 
circumstance  of  her  winning  a  Shakespeare,  but  by  the  fact  that  she  was  not 
long  permitted  to  remain  his  widow,  but  within  a  decent  time  after  his  de- 
mise, became  Mrs.  Richard  James,  and  a  second  time  consort  of  a  Stratford 
burgher  of  substance  and  good  repute  I 

Of  course,  the  whole  question  at  issue — ^the  very  one  I  oflFered  to  trv 
and  compromise  on — is  restated  in  Dr.Platt's  first  postulate,  or  thesis,  viz: 
"The  plays  and  poems  known  as  Shakespeare's  were  not  written  by  William, 
the  son  of  John  Shaksper  of  Stratford." 
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Is  it  not  enough  that  I  admit  that  there  are  fifty  thousand  items  in  the 
Shakespeare  plays  to  which  the  **William  son  of  John"  could  not  have  hpd 
access,  even  at  second  or  third  hand?  To  some  of  these  items  he  would 
hardly  have  found  access  to-day,  except  by  patient  labor  and  considerable 
expense.  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  myself  suggested  a  compromise  on  this  very 
proposition  ?    What  Dr.  Piatt  asks  is  capitulation  and  not  compromise  I 

And,  again.  Dr.  Piatt,  how  about  the  some  sixty  or  seventy  editions  of 
Quartos  printed  in  Shakespeare's  own  lifetime?  How  about  the  fifty-one 
printers  and  publishers  of  them?*  Did  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  entire 
administration  threaten  these  fifty-one  with  the  block?  How  about  all  the 
compositors  and  workmen  employed  by  these  printers  and  publishers  ?  How 
about  all  the  attaches  of  all  the  theaters  in  London  (rival  theaters,  by  the 
way,  not  in  a  theater  trust,  but  at  each  other's  throats  all  the  time)  ?  How 
about  all  London,  the  town  where  Shakespeare  lived  and  moved  and  had  his 
being? 

No,  Dr.  Piatt,  you  and  your  Baconians  prove  yourselves  out  of  court. 
You  prove  entirely  too  much  when  you  prove  William  Shakespeare  to  have 
been  an  oaf  who  could  not  write  his  own  name — a  letterless  clown,  a 
"chump,"  a  yokel  and  a  grinning  idiot.  In  the  first  place,  no  sane  man. 
Bacon  nor  anybody  else,  would  have  selected  a  notoriously  dull  fool  for  a  tool 
or  substitute !  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  have  exposed  himself  be- 
yond denial.  In  the  second  place,  these  above  enumerated  publishers,  et  al., 
could  not  have  been  fooled.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  the  Shakespeare  plays 
were  not  known  to  be  works  of  immortal  genius  in  Shakespeare's  own  day.  I 
have  rung  the  changes  on  that  proposition  myself  for  many  years,  and  it  is  as 
true  as  Holy  Writ.  But,  all  the  same,  the  Shakespeare  plays  were  appre- 
ciated enough  to  pack  the  theaters,  to  show  to  a  profit  "on  the  road"  (vide  Dr. 
Piatt),  to  be  published  in  quarto  form  by  publishers,  and  to  be  peddled  and 
sold  by  the  thousands  in  London  streets.  And  yet  we  are  to  admit  that  all 
London  was  made  to  believe  that  what  they  thronged  to  see  and  what  they 
bought  was  the  work  of  a  man  who  did  not  know  how  to  write,  even  me- 
chanically, who  never  owned  a  library  or  a  book,  and  could  not  read  a  book 
if  he  had  one :  an  idiot,  a  bumpkin,  a  "chump,"  a  grinning  yokel ! 

As  to  the  ciphers — Mr.  Donnelly's,  Dr.  Owen's,  Mrs.  Gallup's,  in  the 
First  Folio,  and  Mr.  Black's,  Dr.  Bucke's,  and  Mr.  Donnelly's  in 
the    "Good    Frend    for    Jesus'    Sake,"    etc.,    carved    on    the    slab    in 


♦See  list  in  Vol.  XIV.  of  the  Bankside  Shakespeare,  page  xiiv. 
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Smtford  Chtirch,  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  built  to  believe  in  that 
sort  of  thing  at  all.  I  don't  want  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  late  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, but  when,  in  his  last  book,  ''The  Cipher  in  the  Plays  and  on  the  Tomb- 
sUsmc,**  I  read  such  sentences  9S  these :  "Qearly,  before  Francis  Bacon  put 
pen  to  paper  to  write  these  plays  he  had  mapped  out  the  cipher  story,  and 
had  his  pages  blocked  off  in  little  squares,  each  square  numbered  according 
to  its  place  from  the  bottcnn  or  top  of  the  page.  He  next  adjusted  the  length 
of  his  colun^is  and  their  subdivisions,  to  enable  him  to  use  significant  words 
like  ''written,''  "playes,"  "Shakst,"  "spur,"  etc.,  over  and  over  again;  and, 
when  all  this  was  in  place  he  proceeded  to  write  out  the  plays,  using  his 
miraculous  ingenuity  to  bring  the  right  words  in  the  proper  positions."  (page 
191),  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  anybody  will  believe  tliis,  is  to  say  all  that 
I  feel  would  be  decorous  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Donnelly.  And,  if 
one  cannot  swallow  the  above  statement,  it  would  be  useless  to  strain  at  the 
further  statement  (p.  100)  that  "the  dpHer  depended  upon  the  pagination  of 
a  contemplated  folio  which  was  not  published  until  after  the  death  of  Shake* 
speare.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Cecil."  Imagine  anyone  writing  thirty-six  plays, 
averaging  four  thousand  words  each,  in  which  a  cipher  should  run  up  smd 
down  and  across  (until  Mr.  Donnelly  confesses,  p.  193,  that  its  vastness 
oppresses  even  him),  and  be  revealed  by  the  paging  of  a  book  to  be  printed 
some  forty  years  laterl 

As  to  the  cipher  on  the  tombstone  in  the  incantation,  "(jood  friend  for 
Jesus'  sake  forbear,"  etc,  Mr.  Donnelly  was  dearly  in  error  in  stating,  on 
page  131,  that  "the  original  stone  was  removed."  The  "blest  be  the  man 
Aat  spares  these  stones"  was  quite  as  potent  as  the  "curst  be  he  who  moves 
my  bones,"  and,  when  the  original  stone  sank  beneath  the  pavement  of  the 
diancd  step,  the  new  stone  was  simply  placed  above  it  -^ 

Mr.  Donndly  was  also  in  error,  I  am  sure,  in  stating  (p.  361)  that 
Sliakespeare's  grave  was  made  "seventeen  feet  deep  I"  in  order  to  accom- 
modate fbe  manuscripts  of  the  Plays,  or  other  documents  revealing  the  truth 
W  to  their  composition.  That  depth  would  have  carried  it  from  ten  to  twdve 
ImI  bdow  tiie  levd  of  the  river  Avon,  which  flows  directly  in  the  rear  of 
tfinsty  Church,  and  but  a  few  feet  distant.  To  have  gone  to  sudi  a  depth 
w<oakl  have  required  the  work  of  hydraulic  engines  inside  the  church,  whidi 
lie  know  never  were  introduced  there !  Nor  could  such  an  operation  (whidi 
IMidd  have  required  weeks,  if  not  months,  with  the  machinery  at  hand  in 
Stmtford-on-Avon  in  1616)  have  been  performed  between  the  day  of  Shake* 
Ipeare's  ^atii  and  the  day  of  his  funeral ;  and  his  grave  was  not  dug  in 
fMidpation  of  his  death  at  a  merrymaking  with  Drayton  and  Jonson!    I 
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am  aware  that,  as  to  the  loss  of  the  first  tombstone,  and  the  depth 
of  the  grave,  Mr.  Donnelly  apparently  follows  the  high  authority  of  Dr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps.  But  upon  the  appearance  of  these  statements  in  one  of 
the  early  editions  of  the  Outlines,  others  besides  myself  called  his  attention 
to  them,  and  he  admitted  to  me  that  the  authorities  he  (Dr.  Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps)  followed  must  have  been  in  error,  or,  at  least,  that  the  "seventeen  foot" 
story  was  incredible. 

A  COMPROMISE  SUGGESTED. 

Is  it  beyond  human  possibility  that  a  certain  nobly  born  scholar  and  man 
of  leisure,  of  literary  instincts  and  dramatic  tastes,  in  London,  in  and  about 
the  spacious  courts  of  great  Elizabeth,  may  have  been  attracted  by  the  series  of 
plays  coming  from  an  unknown  playwright  before  which  even  the  star  of 
Marlowe  paled,  at  whose  presence  lesser  lights  grew  dim?  Could  not 
Francis  Bacon  perhaps  have  known  Marlowe,  or  seen  Marlowe's  plays  per- 
formed? and  if  Marlowe's,  why  not  Shakespeare's,  which  surpassed  them  a 
thousand-fold,  not  only  in  supreme  excellence,  but  in  the  public  demand? 
Would  it  have  been  so  very  remarkable  if  Francis  Bacon,  who,  in  his  youth 
proudly  proposed  to  "take  all  knowledge  as  his  province,"  had  sought  out  this 
William  Shakespeare  of  whom  all  London  was  talking !  Would  it  not  have 
been  something  still  more  remarkable  if  he  had  not?  Shakespeare,  with 
whose  name  the  town  rang!  Shakespeare,  whose  reputed  dramatic  pieces 
fifty-one  publishers  found  commercial  profit  in  pirating  1  Francis  Bacon 
could  at  least  read  and  hear!  His  detractors  will  probably  concede  that 
much!  Did  this  Francis  Bacon,  for  Shakespeare's  accommodation,  become 
all  at  once  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  ?  Against  my  will,  surely  against  my 
inclination,  I  have  been  slowly  forced  to  some  such  conclusion  as  this.  To 
find  thousands  of  lines,  and  these  the  noblest  in  written  speech — ^lines  that 
we  certainly  know  were  not  necessary  to  the  action  of  those  plays — lines  that 
would  not  have  appealed  to  the  audiences  of  those  days,  but  would  have 
actually  wearied  them  and  jeopardized  the  plays'  success — that  would  ha^^c 
swelled  the  plays  to  a  length  impossible  to  be  performed  within  "the  two 
hours'  traffic  of  our  stage" — ^to  find  these  thousands  of  lines  added  to  the  first 
Quarto  versions,  how  is  it  possible  to  escape  from  some  such  conclusion  ?  To 
play  Hamlet  as  we  have  it  in  the  First  Folio — where  it  is  even  shorter  than 
it  is  in  the  second  Quarto — even  with  the  swiftest  "business"  requires  a  full 
four  hours !  And  yet  it  was  not  only  repeated  in  long  runs  in  those  days, 
but  we  have  the  log  of  the  ship  Dragon,  off  Sierra  Leone,  in  September, 
1607,  tl^*  it  was  played  by  a  ship's  company  (a  record  which,  besides  being 
the  earliest  mention  of  private  theatricals,  is  invaluable  as  showing  that 
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Shakeq)eare's  plays  were  popular,  and  so  must  have  been  commensurate  wiih 
tfae  tastes  of  the  day  I).  For  almost  twenty  years  I  held  to  Grant  White's 
ihecny  that  the  first  Quarto  was  a  rapid  stenographic  abstract  of  the  real  play 
as  acted.  But  in  the  teeth  of  the  facts  now  known,  we  must  now,  most 
reluctantly,  I  fear,  abandon  it  1 

But  this  I  know  from  my  own  brief  experience,  viz :  That  if  Mr.  X  para- 
phrases Mr.  Y's  book  and  prints  the  result  as  his  own,  he  will,  as  sure  as  the 
sun  rises  and  sets,  appendix  to  his  paraphrase  a  "List  of  works  consulted,'' 
and  frcrni  this  list,  while  parading  every  dead  and  gone  authority  therein,  he 
will  most  careftdly  and  studiously  omit  the  name  of  Mr.  Y  or  any  remotest 
reference  to  the  book  or  the  author  he  has  paraphrased,  followed,  stolen  en 
bloc!  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that,  to  my  mind,  the  very  fact  that  hard  Bacon 
never,  by  any  accident,  in  all  the  voluminous  memorabilia  he  has  left  behind 
him,  so  much  as  by  a  syllable  mentions  his  most  immortal  contemporary,  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  is  confirmation  strong  as  holy  writ  that  he  knew  him  very 
well  indeed  1 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  would  it  have  been  an  impossible  thing  that,  after 
the  death  of  Shakespeare,  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Viscount  St. 
Albans,  finding  that  these  incomparable  plays  were  neglected  or  forgotten, 
himself  attempted  to  restore  them  to  his  countrymen  ?  Who  else  was  there 
alive,  at  a  date  (1623)  when  all  interest  in  dramatic  matters  was  dead  or  in 
abeyance — ^when  Puritan  influences  discouraged  any  attempt  to  resurrect  it — 
who  would  undertake  the  labor  and  the  disbursement? 

tiow  are  we  tp  escape,  for  example,  these  three  "coincidences,"  if  you 
please? 


•:  A'ni 


I.    The  First  Quarto  Hamlet,  1603. 
Doubt  that  in  earth  is  fire, 
Xlfoubt  that  the  stars  do  move. 


Second  Quarto  Hamlet,  1604. 
Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire, 
Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move. 


Now,  it  appears  that,  between  1603  and  1604,  Bacon  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
Cqgitatione  de  Natura  Rerum,  in  which  he  combated  the  theory  that  the 
jMtfh  is  fire  and  molten  at  the  core,  and  asserted  that  it  is  a  cold  mass.  That 
lie  disputed  the  Copemican  system  everybody  knows. 
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|I.    The  Second  Quarto  Hamlet, 

J604. 
Saue,  sure  you  have, 
Mat  could  you  not  have  motion» 


First  Folio  Hamlet,  1623. 

(Omitted). 

Restored  in  modem  editions. 

Act  III.    ScIV.,71. 
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It  also  appears  that,  in  the  1605  edition  of  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, Bacon  held  to  the  doctrine  of  the  old  philosophers,  that  everything  that 
moves  has  sensibility,  or  is  capable  of  sensation,  but  that,  in  his  1623  edition, 
he  expressly  declared  the  doctrine  imtrue,  and  that  there  could  be  motion 
in  inanimate  and  insentient  bodies — as,  for  example,  in  the  planets. 

III.  Othello  was  first  published,  in  1622,  in  Quarto  (Shakespeare  having 
died  in  1616).  In  1623  it  was  reprinted  in  the  Folio,  with  many  important 
additions,  among  which  was  this  passage : 

"Like  to  the  Pontic  sea, 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  right  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  Hellespont" 

A  short  time  previously  Bacon  had  been  studying  the  phenomena  of  tides 
and  currents,  and  had  discovered  the  fact  that  the  current  in  the  Bosphorus 
always  runs  from  east  to  west.  He  derived  it  from  George  Sandy's  Travels, 
published  in  161 5,  and  used  it  in  his  posthumous  treatise,  De  Fluxu  et  Re- 
fluxu  Maris,  written  after  161 5,  and  before  1623.  (The  fact  that  Sandy's 
book  was  published  the  year  before  Shakespeare  died  does  not  deprive  this 
specification  of  its  value  as  a  coincidence).  We  are  not  at  present  asking 
where  anything  came  from,  but  how  something  got  into  something  else  1 

What  has  always  led  me  to  seriously  contemplate  a  possible  connection  of 
Lord  Bacon  with  the  appearance  of  the  First  Folio,  in  1623,  is  the  fact  that, 
at  that  date,  its  appearance  at  all  is  hardly  explicable,  except  upon  the  theory 
that  some  one  (not  of  Shakespeare's  family,  who  did  not  own  the  copyright  to 
a  single  one  of  the  Plays,  and  who  indicated  no  interest  in  his  renown  as  a 
dramatist  or  playwright),  or  of  Shakespeare's  fellow  actors  (who  were  not 
persons  of  means),  went  to  the  large  expense  of  getting  it  out,  precisely 
in  the  year  (1623)  when  Mrs.  James,  sometime  Shakespeare  nee  Hathaway, 
died,  so  that  any  residuary  term  imder  the  will  in  her,  or  any  secret  trust 
deed  in  her,  would  have  lapsed  as  to  her  claim  to  literary  property  in  the 
Plays.  It  was  rather  a  costly  book.  Allowing  for  an  edition  only  five 
hundred  copies  the  outlay  must  have  been,  in  our  present  values,  from 
$9,700  to  $13,900.00*,  accordingly  as  we  take  Halliwell-Phillips'  estimate 
of  from  twelve  to  twenty  times  for  the  purchasing  value  of  money  in  those 
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days — that  is,  as  it  then  was,  from  four  to  seven  thousand  dollars.  As  no 
trace  can  be  discovered  of  any  interest  in  Shakespeare,  or  even  of  a  mention 
of  his  name,  except  inferentially  by  one  of  his  family  or  of  his  late  con- 
fidantes, between  the  years  1616  and  1623,  there  certainly  was  no  commercial 
demand  to  justify  the  outlay.  Nor  did  the  First  Folio  operate  as  a  "boom.'' 
The  Second  Folio  was  probably  a  "remainder"  from  the  First,  as,  except  that 
the  hopeless  pagination  of  the  First  Folio  was  corrected  therein,  it  is  page 
for  page  and  line  for  line  a  duplicate.  Mr.  DeVfnne  tells  me  that  the  type 
of  that  day  was  so  heavy  it  would  have  been  practically  impossible  to  keep 
the  matter  "standing"  for  seven  years.  But  whether  a  new  impression  or  a 
remainder,  here  it  is.  We  know  there  were  no  processes  for  stereotyping. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  of  course,  that  Lord  Bacon  was  the  person,  not  of 
Shakespearean  lineage  and  not  one  of  his  fellow  actors,  who  advanced  this 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  launch  the  First  Folio.  But,  fully  allowing  for 
the  non-sequitur,  he  was  liberated  at  that  date  from  his  chancellorship ;  had 
been  interested  in  theatrical  matters ;  had  a  theory  that  stage  plays  should  be 
encouraged  as  making  "History  visible"  to  the  people  (thereby  inculcating 
patriotism  and  divers  other  desirable  things),  and  the  probability  is  not  one  to 
be  passed  without  consideration,  especially  as  he  had  put  into  prose,  in  the 
year  1621,  a  History  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  only  sequent  king 
whose  reign  had  not  been  used  by  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatic  theme ! 

Such  are  some  of  the  coincidences  which  shower  upon  me  whenever 
I  stir  abroad  without  my  umbrella !     Here  is  another ! 

Taking  up  a  copy  of  "Falstaff  in  Equity,"  by  my  good  friend,  Judge 
Charles  E.  Phelps,  of  the  Supreme  bench  of  Baltimore,  I  believed  myself 
safe ;  for  I  knew  he,  at  any  rate,  was  no  "Baconian."  But  this  is  what  I  read 
on  page  130: 

VI.  "One  of  the  famous  controversies  of  the  day,  the  decision  of  which 
settled  the  action  of  assumpsit  upon  a  firm  basis,  was  Slade's  case,  reported 
by  Coke.  The  Courts  being  divided  in  opinion,  the  case  was  twice  argued 
before  all  the  judges  of  England.  Francis  Bacon  was  of  Counsel,  and  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  attorney  on  the  same  side  was  a  lawyer  named  John  Hal- 
staff.  The  case  was  pending  from  1596  to  1602.  When  the  author  of  the 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  found  himself  obliged,  in  1597,  to  find 
some  other  name  to  substitute  for  the  offensive  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  and  to 
find  it  in  a  hurry,  did  he  get  it  from  the  name  of  John  Halstaff  ?"  Seriously, 
I  do  not  believe  even  so  ardent  a  Shakespearean  as  I  am  can  refuse  an  in- 
vitation to  save  William  Shakespeare  by  a  compromise,  when,  in  the  house 
of  his  friends,  his  loyalists  are  constantly  being  irritated  with  such  bombshells 
as  these  I 
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I,  therefore,  return  Dr.  Piatt's  protocol  (saving  and  reserving  to  myself 
the  right  to  claim,  at  another  time,  that  I  have  never  discovered,  or  heard  of 
anybody  demonstrating,  any  internal  evidence  in  the  Poems  and  Sonnets  to 
show  that  they  were  written  by  the  same  man  that  wrote  the  Plays — ^i.  e.,  by 
eiflier  Shakespeare  or  Bacon),  amended  as  follows : 

I.  The  plays  known  as  Shakespeare's  were  produced  in  London  as 
William  Shakespeare's  between  the  years  1^84  and  1616,  and  were  repeatedly 
printed  and  reprinted  as  his,  in  quarto,  without  cavil  or  demurrer  from 
anybody,  except  Richard  Green,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  rival  playwrights. 

II.  As  they  stand  in  the  First  Folio,  the  Shakespeare  plays  are  the 
product  of  either  the  growth,  or  the  augmentation  by  their  author  or  authors, 
of  the  Quarto  versions,  and  contain  thousands  of  eloquent  lines  and  twelve 
out  of  sixteen  entire  plays,  which,  so  far  as  any  record  can  be  discovered, 
never  saw  the  light  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  or  until  seven  years  after  his 
death. 

III.  There  are  so  many  thousands  of  identities  of  thought,  opinion, 
circumstance,  error  and  simultaneous  correction  of  error,  in  the  literatures 
we  call  respectively  "Shakespeare"  and  "Bacon,"  and  so  many  coincidences 
between  Bacon's  known  circumstances,  doings  and  studies,  and  the  material 
of  certain  Shakespeare  plays,  that  it  is  a  well-nigh  successful  demonstration 
that  Bacon  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  issuing  of  the  first  folio  edition 
of  the  Shakespeare  plays. 

IV.  The  Baconian  theory,  so  called,  has  arrive'd  at  a  point  where  it 
cannot  be  longer  safely  ignored.  It  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien  as, 
to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen.  But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  its  face, 
we  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.  The  only  safety  is  to  look  the  other 
way ;  or  to  say :  "There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  it" 

V.  (Dr.  Piatt's  V.)  The  spirit  of  the  whole  series  of  Plays  is  dom- 
inated by  one  man — though  this  man  might  have  had,  and  probably  did  have, 
helpers  and  coadjutors. 

(As  to  the  last  article,  I  would  like  to  add,  that  the  most  successful  part 
refutation  of  the  Baconian,  or  any  other,  anti-Shakesperean  theory,  is  that 
which  shows  that  all  Shakespeare's  predecessors  and  contemporary  play- 
wrights stuflFed  their  plays  with  legal  terms.  That  proposition,  to  my  mind, 
amply  shows  where  Shakespeare  got  his  law,  so  that  we  are  not  driven  to 
Bacon  to  find,  for  the  legal  terms  in  the  Plays,  at  least,  "helpers  and  coad- 
jutors.") 
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Dr.  Platt.  I  think  Dr.  Morgan  is  in  error  in  saying  that  the  whole 
question  at  issue  is  restated  in  my  first  postulate,  viz :  "The  Plays  and  Poems 
known  as  Shakespeare's  were  not  written  by  William,  the  son  of  John 
Shaksper  of  Stratford."  There  can  certainly  be  no  compromise  about  that ; 
they  were  or  they  were  not ! 

All  those  dreadful  names  that  Dr.  Morgan  piles  upon  the  actor  are  his, 
not  mine.  I  did  not  call  him  a  yokel  nor  a  ginning  idiot.  I  dare  say  he 
was  quick-witted  and  a  boon  companion  as  tradition  says  he  was,  "a  jovial 
actor  and  manager,"  and  I  fail  utterly  to  be  impressed  by  the  mystery  of 
the  secret  being  kept  by  the  fifty-one  printers  and  publishers  of  the  quartos, 
or  to  see  any  need  of  their  being  in  the  secret  at  all.  Perhaps  Dr.  Morgan 
can  tell  me  who  wrote  the  Letters  of  Junius,  which  raised  a  hundred  times  the 
commotion  in  their  day  that  the  Shakespeare  Plays  raised  in  theirs.  Of  course 
the  Plays  were  produced  as  William  Shakespeare's.  Why  not?  Just  as 
"The  Innocents  Abroad"  was  produced  as  "Mark  Twain's,"  and  "Adam 
Bede"  as  "George  Eliot's." 

As  I  have  not  based  my  argument  upon  Shakespeare's  supposed  legal 
attainments,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  called  upon  to  defend  them,  but  as  Dr. 
Morgan  has  quoted  Judge  Allen's  work  in  support  of  his  position,  I  will  say 
in  passing  that  it  appears  to  me  that  Judge  Allen  has  entirely  missed  the 
point  of  the  contention.  That  Shakespeare  should  have  sometimes  used 
legal  terms  and  used  them  correctly  proves  nothing.  Anyone  having  m- 
telligence  enough  to  write  the  Plays  could  easily  have  picked  them  up  one  by 
one  as  needed.  The  point  is  that  he  uses  them  continuously  and  seemingly 
unconsciously,  as  though  they  were  part  of  the  language  in  which  he  thought. 
This  fact  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  apparent  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Morgan  on  his  gift  of  intuition  by  which  he  is  able 
to  determine  that  the  scrawl  at  the  end  of  the  Will  spells  "Shakespeare."  I 
will  not  dispute  it.  It  may  spell  "Snodgress,"  for  anything  I  can  make  out 
of  it.  But  this  I  know :  in  the  body  of  the  will,  the  name,  as  written  by  the 
scrivener,  who  probably  knew  what  his  client  was  called,  is  written 
"Shackspeare."  Now,  how  that  can  be  pronounced  "Shake-speare,"  I  cannot 
imagine. 

As  for  the  seeming  chaflF,  back  and  forth,  between  Jonson  and  the 
author  of  the  Plays,  the  pleasantries  to  which  Dr.  Morgan  alludes  when  he 
asks  me  if  I  think  "this  quarrel  was  between  Jonson  and  Shakespeare,  or 
between  Jonson  and  Bacon,"  I  answer  that  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
quarrel  at  all,  but  that,  if  Bacon  were  the  author,  he  was  just  having  a  little 
fun  chaffing  himself  and  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  commentators 
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yet  to  be — for  which  I  do  not  blame  him.  If  he  ran  both  sides  of  the 
controversy  there  would  not  be  much  trouble  in  leading  or  driving  it  where 
he  pleased.  As  for  Heminge  and  Condell,  I  think  they  had  their  own  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  putting  their  names  to  what  they  were  requested 
to,  and  I  fail  to  see  that  they  were  harming  anyone  in  so  doing.  The  fame 
of  their  deceased  friend,  the  actor,  was  not  tarnished  by  it,  and  if  it  was 
done  at  the  request  of  Bacon,  why,  so  far  as  he  goes,  Volenti  non  fit  injuriaf 
Of  course,  as  Dr.  Morgan  says,  "It  was  very  cleverly  done" ;  who  would 
expect  it  to  be  done  otherwise?  As  for  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  they 
were  friends  of  Bacon,  but  where  is  the  evidence  that  they  were  friends  of 
Shaksper,  except  upon  the  assumption  that  he  wrote  the  Plays  and  Poems  ? 
And  that  assumption  begs  the  whole  question.  As  for  fraud — there  is  no 
question  of  fraud  in  the  matter.  If  I  choose  to  write  under  an  assumed 
name,  that  is  not  fraud.  If  I  write  under  the  name  of  another  man,  with 
his  consent,  again  non  fit  injuriaf    Who  is  defrauded? 

I  have  felt  some  little  hesitation  in  falling  in  with  Dr.  Morgan's  sugges- 
tion to  bring  our  debate  down  to  date,  because  it  necessarily  involves  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  "Cipher,"  and  any  mention  of  "Cipher"  invariably  lashes  the 
opponents  of  the  Baconian  theory  into  such  a  fury  that  the  spectacle  causes 
pain  to  gods  and  men.  However,  Mrs.  Gallup  has  proceeded  with  her  cipher 
interpretations,  and  Mr.  Mallock  has  reviewed  them  in  two  numbers  of  "The 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After,"  and  the  matter  has  now  reached  a  state 
where  it  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  It  must  be  faced  and  proved  or  dis- 
proved. Ridicule  will  not  kill  it.  It  should  be  observed  in  the  first  place 
that  the  "cipher"  announced  by  Mrs.  Gallup  differs  from  all  other  alleged 
"ciphers"  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  possible  doubt  of  its  existence  and  no 
possible  doubt  of  its  invention,  or  at  least  of  its  recognition  and  adoption,  by 
Bacon.  His  own  full  and  explicit  account  of  it  is  all  there  is  to  be  said  on 
that  branch  of  the  subject*  The  only  branches  of  the  subject  open  to  discus- 
sion are,  does  this  cipher  exist  in  the  Shakespearean  Plays  and  other  works 
of  the  Period?  and,  if  so,  has  Mrs.  Gallup  interpreted  it  correctly? 

The  principle  of  the  cipher  is  very  simple  and  is  inherently  the  same  as 

the  Morse  telegraph  code.    A  is  represented  by  five  dots,  thus , 

Bby ,Cby...  —  .,Dby... and  so  on  through  the  alpha- 
bet.   It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  a  cipher  code  is  established,  not  at  all  difficult 


*De  Augmentis,  Lib.  VI.  Cap.  I.     Spedding's  Ed.  Vol.  II.  p.  421,-  or,  in 
translation.  Vol.  IX.  p.  116,  et  sec. 
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of  iqqrfiGatioiL  All  that  is  necessary  in  printing  is  to  select  two  fonts  of  type^ 
caH  one  of  them  dots,  and  the  other  dashes,  and  arrange  them  accordingly  in 
aay  printed  book,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Now  Mrs.  Gallup  claims  to  have 
diiioorerai  liiat  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  done  in  tibe  Shakespeare  Folio 
0^  1623,  and  in  various  other  works  of  about  that  period,  but  only  in  the 
parts  of  tlie  worics  which  are  printed  in  italicst  Now  this  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  dkmissed  by  ridicule  nor  by  argument  based  upon  any  inherent  im- 
probability of  this  didier  being  introduced  into  the  works.  There  is  no 
iDoystefy  about  the  thing,  nothing  has  to  be  assumed.  Bacon's  description  of 
^  cipher  and  the  method  of  applying  it  are  sufficiently  dear.  Mrs.  Galliq> 
tdls  where  she  finds  it,  and  describes  her  method  of  dedphering  it  Ob- 
vioiisly,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  apply  her  method,  and  learn  by  experiment 
if  her  results  follow.  This  is  what  Mr.  Mallock  has  been  attempting,  and 
has  dearly  shown  one  thing  at  least ;  that  is,  that  the  difficulty  lies  not  in  Mrs. 
Gallup's  theory,  but  in  the  practical  obstades  in  the  way  of  its  application. 
These  are  mainly  due  to  the  general  irregularities  of  the  typography  of  the 
period  and  to  the  slight  differentiation  of  the  letters  upon  which  the  dpher 
d^^ends.  Mr.  Mallock  has  been  over  a  portion  of  Mrs.  Gallup's  work 
carefully,  with  the  aid  of  lenses  and  enlarged  photographs,  and  has  succeeded 
in  verifying,  in  such  portions,  about  two  thirds  of  her  results. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  to  this  was  the  dedphering  of  the  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics  by  means  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  in  1822.  A  stone  is  found 
bearing  inscriptions  in  Hieroglyphics,  Demotic  and  Greek.  It  is  assumed  as 
a  working  hypothesis  that  the  Greek  inscription  is  a  translation  of  each  of 
Ibe  other  two.  Now  we  will  suppose  that  upon  applying  this  key  to  the  in- 
scriptions on  Egyptian  montunents  it  is  found  to  lead  to  a  rational  and  co- 
herent interpretation  two-thirds  of  the  time ;  would  any  sane  man  assert  that 
llie  coinddence  of  the  key  and  the  Hieroglyphics  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases 
was  the  result  of  accident,  and  the  failure  to  interpret,  or  the  existence  of  a 
doubt  of  correct  interpretation,  in  the  other  third  is  equivalent  to  the  failtu'e 
of  Ihe  whole  hypothesis  ?  I  think  not.  I  think  the  sane  man  would  say  that 
Hbt  faypofliesis  was  demonstrated  to  that  extent,  but  that,  either  owing  to  errors 
in  tiheir  inception  or  to  the  ravages  of  time,  one-third  of  the  record  is  obscure, 
aad  hence  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  errors  in  interpretation.  Am 
I  not  right,  Dr.  Morgan?  Let  us  take  another  and  more  far-fetched  exam- 
jft  all  the  better  for  being  far-fetched.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
liidy  of  a  "Message  from  Mars,"  which  passes  for  a  semi-humorous  flight 
§4  tihe.  imagination  suggested  by  recent  astounding  achievements  of  sdence. 
some  dear  night  when  the  tdescopes  in  the  observatories  are  turned 
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upon  the  planet  Mars,  it  should  suddenly  double  its  usual  brilliancy  and  after 
retaining  its  unwonted  refulgence  for  a  few  moments  should  then  return  to 
its  usual  condition,  then  it  should  flash  for  an  instant,  then  a  pause,  flash, 
flash,  flash,  blaze,  pause,  flash,  a  longer  pause,  blaze,  pause,  flash,  pause, 
three  flashes,  pause,  then  a  blaze  and  a  flash.  Suppose  this  is  repeated  for 
a  hundred  nights.     Might  it  not  occur  to  some  telegraph  operator  that 

AVE  TERRA?  I  can  imagine  that  some  wise  people  would  say  that 
the  telegraph  operator  was  a  fool;  that  the  Martians  could  not  by 
any  chance  understand  Latin  nor  the  Morse  code,  and,  if  they  did, 
they  would  have  no  means  to  make  such  a  bright  light.  I  really 
believe  that  there  are  some  people  who  would  dismiss  the  matter  thus,  even 
if  the  phenomenon  were  to  be  repeated  one  hundred  consecutive  times 
without  the  slightest  variation  I  But  I  will  not  carry  my  supposition  so  far 
as  this.  I  will  suppose  that  in  thirty-four  out  of  the  hundred  consecutive 
instances  the  flashes  and  blazes  were  incoherent  and  seemed  to  have  no 
relation  to  the  Morse  code,  and  in  the  other  sixty-six  corresponded  with  it 
exactly.  Now  I  merely  ask :  If  this  were  to  happen  would  it  be  worthy  of 
investigation,  or  would  it  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  it  was  "impos- 
sible," I  cannot  tell!  Now  this  is  absolutely  analogous  to  Mrs.  Gallup's 
exposition  of  the  cipher,  except  in  one  particular,  which  is,  that  it  is  less 
improbable  that  Bacon  embodied  a  cipher  narration  in  his  works  than  that 
the  Martians  should  understand  Latin,  the  Morse  code,  and  the  means  of 
doubling  the  brilliancy  of  their  planet.  Well,  I  remember  in  my  youth 
hearing  that  the  first  steamship  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  brought  a  copy 
of  the  London  Times  containing  a  mathematical  demonstration  that  no 
steamship  could  ever  cross  the  Atlantic!    Sic  transit  gloria  mundi! 

In  all  reason,  this  is  too  much  to  be  the  result  of  accident,  and  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  Mrs.  Gallup  and  Mr.  Mallock  have,  by  some  as  yet  un- 
imagined  way,  fallen  into  the  same  series  of  blunders,  or  have  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  befool  the  public — which  is  rather  beyond  the  bounds  of 
credulity — it  would  seem  to  show  that  the  cipher  is  really  contained  in  the 
books  where  Mrs.  Gallup  professes  to  find  it. 

That  the  cipher  is  really  contained  in  the  books  is  obviously  not  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  Mrs.  Gallup  has  in  all  cases  read  it  correctly.  But  if  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  can  be  shown  that,  by  following  her  method,  letter 
follows  letter,  so  as  to  make  words  and  word  follows  word  so  as  to  make 
correct  sentences,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  accident. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  material  which  Mrs.  Gallup  professes  to 
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have  deciphered  is  not  exactly  what  we  should  have  expected  from  Bacon. 
It  has  incoherencies,  which  may  be  due  to  errors  on  the  part  of  the  originator 
of  the  cipher,  of  the  printer,  or  of  the  decipherer.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to 
this  to  which  Mr.  Mallock  calls  attention:  "Th'  fame  of  th'  gay  French 
Court  had  come  to  me  even  thus,  and  it  was  flattering  to  the  youthful  love 
o'  th'  affaires  taking  us  from  my  native  land,  insomuch  as  th'  secret  com- 
mission had  been  entrusted  to  me,  which  required  most  true  wisdome  for 
safer,  speedier  conduct  then  'twould  have  if  left  to  th'  common  course  of 
businesse.  Soe  with  mine  interessed,  though  sometimes  apprehensive  minde, 
I  made  myself  ready  to  accompany  Sir  Amyias  to  that  sunny  land  of  the 
South  I  learned  so  supremely  to  love,  that  afterwards  I  would  have  left 
England  and  every  hope  of  advancement,  to  remain  my  whole  life  there. 
Nor  yet  could  this  be  due  to  the  delight  of  the  country  by  itselfe ;  for  love 
o'  sweete  Marguerite,  th'  beautiful  young  sister  of  th'  king  (married  to 
Henry  th'  gallant  King  of  Navarre)  did  make  it  Eden  to  my  innocent  heart; 
and  even  when  I  learned  her  perfidie,  love  did  keep  her  like  the  angels  in  my 
tlioughts  half  o'  th'  time — as  to  th'  other  half  she  was  devilish,  and  I  myselfe 
was  plung'd  into  hell.  This  lasted  during  many  years,  and,  not  until  four 
decades  or  eight  lustres  o'  my  life  were  outliv'd,  did  I  take  any  other  to  my 
sore  heart.  Then  I  married  th'  woman  who  hath  put  Marguerite  from  my 
memory — rather  I  should  say  hath  banished  her  portrait  to  the  walls  of 
memorie  only,  where  it  doth  hang  in  th'  pure  undimmed  beauty  of  those 
early  days."  Mr.  Mallock  well  says  in  reference  to  this  passage:  "If  it  be 
a  forgery,  it  is  one  of  extraordinary  ingenuity ;  so  full  does  it  seem  to  me  of 
pathetic  and  dignified  beauty,  and  so  strongly  does  it  bear  the  marks  of 
genuine  and  acute  sincerity."  Does  Mr.  Morgan  believe  that  Mrs.  Gallup,  a 
Michigan  lady,  had  either  the  secret  information  or  the  poetic  faculty  to 
compose  that  passage  ? 

But  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  paradoxes  in  any  view  of  the  case. 

In  1679  there  appeared  a  small  volume  with  this  title  page:  "BACONI- 
AN A — or  Certain  Genuine — REMAINS — of  Sir  Francis  Bacon — Baron  of 
Verulam — AND  Viscount  of  St.  Albans — In  Arguments  Civil  and  Moral, 
Natural — Medical,  Theological  and  Biographi — cal;  Now  the  First  time 
faithfully  Published. — An  account  of  these  Remains,  and  of  all  of  his — 
Lordship's  other  Works  is  given  by  the  Publisher — in  a  Discourse  by  way 
of  INTRODUCTION.  LONDON. — Printed  by  /.  D.  for  Richard  Chiswell  at 
the  Rose — and  Crown  in  St.  Paul's  Church-Yard,  1679." 

The  "Discourse  by  way  of  Introduction"  is  headed  "An  Account  of  all 
of  the  Lord  Bacon's  Works,"  and  extends  to  p.  104.    The  publisher  of  the 
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book  is  said  ,  on  the  title  page,  to  be  Richard  Chiswell,  and  the  Introduction 
is  stated  to  be  by  the  publisher,  but,  instead  of  being  signed  Richard  Chis- 
well,  or  R.  C,  it  is  signed  T.  T.  Who  "T.T."  is,  does  not  appear.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  that  mysterious  dedication  of  the  sonnets  to  Mr.  W.  H., 
their  "only  begetter,"  is  also  signed  T.  T.  This  latter  T.  T.  is  supposed  to 
be  Thomas  Thorp.  But  Thomas  Thorp  could  hardly  be  responsible  for  this 
edition  of  Baconiana,  published  seventy  years  later.  But  not  only  do  the 
same  initials  appear  without  anything  to  explain  them,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
statement  on  the  title  page,  but  they  are  reproduced  in  exact  fac-simile  of  the 
initials  on  the  title  page  of  the  1609  Quarto  of  the  Sonnets  and  in  type  differ- 
ing entirely  from  the  rest  of  the  book.  Now,  this  in  itself  seems  odd ;  but 
this  is  not  all !  On  p.  27  of  this  Introduction  is  this :  "The  fairest  and  most 
correct  edition  of  this  Book  in  Latine  is  that  in  Folio,  printed  at  London, 
Anno  1623,  and  whosoever  would  understand  the  Lord  Bacon's  Cypher,  let 
them  consult  that  accurate  edition.  For  in  some  other  editions  I  have 
perused,  the  form  of  the  Letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  which  most  of  the  Mys- 
terie  consisteth,  is  not  observed ;  But  the  Rofnan  and  Italic  shapes  of  them 
are  confounded." 

So,  in  1679,  somebody  thought  there  was  a  mystery  associated  with  the 
bi-literal  cipher,  and  it  seems  to  be  Mr.  T.  T.,  returned  from  the  dead  to 
make  the  announcement!  Well,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  orthodox  Shake- 
speareans  should  have  all  the  miracles,  any  more  than  the  devil  all  the  good 
music  i 

Dr.  Morgan  admits  that  "those  were  the  days  of  ciphers" ;  yes,  and  of 
anagrams  and  of  emblems  and  of  "talking  pictures,"  and  of  all  sorts  of 
curious  methods  of  conveying  information  without  making  positive  state- 
ments. There  is  no  doubt  that  Bacon  was  greatly  interested  in  these  matters, 
not  only  because  of  his  reference  to  ciphers  in  the  De  Augmentis,  but  be- 
cause we  know  him  to  have  been  connected  with  the  production  of  other 
works  bearing  on  these  and  cognate  subjects.  In  two  exhaustive  and  con- 
vincing papers  in  the  January  and  February  (1903)  numbers  of  The  Pall 
Mall  Magazine,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  offers  evidence  which  goes  to  show  that 
Bacon  not  only  was  interested  in  these  cryptic  matters,  but  was  believed  by 
his  contemporaries  and  immediate  followers  to  have  had  some  intimate 
association  with  much  of  the  literature  of  the  period  not  publicly  associated 
with  his  name.  I  have  permission  to  quote  freely  from  Mr.  Mallock's  ar- 
ticles referring  to  the  plates  here  reproduced  from  that  article. 
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THE  SECRET  SYMBOLISM  OF  PICTORIAL  TITLE-PAGES. 


''The  significance  of  the  facts  with  which  I  am  about  to  deal  [says  Mr. 
Mallock]  is  cumulative.  Each,  if  it  stood  alone,  might  be  looked  upon  as 
meaning  nothing — ^as  being  no  more  than  odd ;  and  any  meaning  which  is 
suggested  might  be  reasonably  dismissed  as  a  fancy.  But  when  a  number 
of  odd  facts  occur  of  a  similar  nature,  which  are  fraught  with  suggestions 
of  a  precisely  similar  kind,  and  which,  taken  together,  throw  light  upon  one 
another,  then  the  belief  that  there  lies  some  meaning  behind  them  at  once 
becomes  strong,  and  tends  to  become  irresistible.  The  facts  or  documents  of 
this  kind  to  which  I  shall  refer  are  those  contained  in  the  pictorial  title-pages 
of  certain  books  which  were  published  during  Bacon's  lifetime  or  shortly 
after  his  death,  and  of  some  of  which  he  was  the  avowed  author. 

"Such  title-pages  are  common  in  books  of  the  period.  They  are  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  purely  decorative,  and  in  most  cases  they  very  probably 
are  so ;  or  at  all  events  such  symbolism  as  they  possess  is  of  a  simple  and 
obvious  kind.  In  certain  cases,  however,  the  title-page  turns  out  to  be  an 
elaborate  hieroglyphic,  every  detail  of  which  is  intended  to  tell  some  story 
to  such  enlightened  readers  as  are  able  to  find  the  clue. 

"We  will  b^;in  with  the  third  edition  of  Florio's  translation  of  Mon- 
taigne, which  was  published  in  1632*.  The  title-page  of  this  volume  repre- 
sents a  classical  gateway,  through  which  is  seen  a  vista  of  buildings  and 
broken  arches.  The  details  are  peculiar,  are  drawn  with  extreme  care,  and 
exhibit  eccentricities  of  perspective.  To  this  title-page  is  appended  a  poem, 
in  which  the  reader  is  informed  that  every  "leaf  and  angle"  contains  some 
secret  meaning  of  a  highly  important  kind.  He  is  invited,  by  careful  study, 
to  find  out  the  precious  mystery ;  and  the  writer,  having  urged  him  to  dili- 
gence, concludes  with  these  words — "if  than  (i.  e.,  then)  you  understand  not, 
give  him  room  that  can." 

"Let  us  now  turn  to  three  other  works,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  title- 
pages,  but  of  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  uses  to  which  pictorial  title- 
pages  were  put.  They  all  deal  with  the  same  subject — namely,  the  symbols 
or  emblems  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  pictorial  title-pages  were  composed. 
The  authors  are  Alciatus,  Baudoin,  and  a  certain  R.  H.,  who  published  in  1660 
a  continuation  of  "The  New  Atlantis."  The  work  of  Alciatus  was  published 
in  1531.  Baudoin  was  a  contemporary  of  Bacon's,  and  translated  Bacon's 
Essavs  into  French. 

*PlateL 
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"Baudoin's  'Recueil  d'Emblemes  Divers'  was,  as  he  says  in  his  preface, 
suggested  by  Bacon  himself,  who  also  urged  him  to  have  no  hesitation  in 
publishing  it.  It  was  published  in  Paris  twelve  years  after  Bacon's  death. 
It  was  partly  founded  on  the  previous  work  of  Alciatus,  and  is  illustrated 
with  a  large  number  of  emblematical  figures,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  a 
definite  meaning.  Thus,  a  woman  holding  a  bridle  with  a  bit  means  one 
thing;  and  a  similar  woman  holding  a  bridle  without  a  bit  means  another. 
The  following  few  words  from  the  preface  indicate  the  character  of  the  work ; 
TTius,'  says  Baudoin,  'considering  the  marvellous  adaptability  of  this  son 
of  dumb  expression,  which  the  Chinese  call  "talking  pictures,"  I  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  very  little  in  philosophy  which  cannot  be  represented  by 
means  of  symbols  or  emblems.  Here,  O  reader!  I  have  attempted  to  deal 
with  the  principles  of  the  matter,  aided  by  the  explanations  g^ven  by  the 
learned  Chancellor  Bacon.* 

"The  continuation  of  "The  New  Atlantis'  is  a  very  small  volume,  deal- 
ing with  many  subjects  other  than  the  one  before  us.  The  passage  which 
deals  with  emblems  does  not  occupy  more  than  a  page  or  two.  None  the 
less,  it  is  of  the  very  highest  significance.  The  following  extract  and  abstract 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  *We  (i.e.,  the  citizens  of  the  New 
Atlantis)  have  a  species  of  heraldry,  not  made  specious  with  ostentative  pied 
coats  and  titular  achievements  which  ...  in  Europe  any  fool  may  buy 
and  wear  for  his  money.  Here  in  each  province  is  a  register  to  record  the 
memorable  acts,  extraordinary  qualities,  etc.  ...  of  the  more  eminent 
patricians,  where,  for  the  escutcheon  of  pretence,  each  noble  person  bears  the 
hieroglyphic  of  that  virtue  for  which  he  is  famous:  e.  g.,  if  eminent  for 
courage,  the  Hon ;  if  for  innocence,  the  white  lamb ;  if  for  chastity,  the  turtle ; 
if  for  charity,  the  sun  in  his  full  glory ;  if  for  temperance,  a  slender  virgin, 
girt,  having  a  bridle  in  her  mouth.'  Then  follows  a  catalogue  of  other  em- 
blems, of  which  the  following  show  how  the  meaning  of  the  figure  of  the 
virgin  may  be  varied.  A  virgin  with  a  sword  in  the  right  hand  and  scales 
in  the  left  is  Justice.  A  virgin  holding  a  lamp  is  Prudence.  A  virgin  holding 
a  'salt'  is  Wisdom.  A  virgin  holding  a  scroll  is  Poetry.  We  shall  sec  pres- 
ently how  such  emblems  appear  in  use ;  but  what  I  have  said  thus  far  will 
at  all  events  show  the  reader  this — that  to  attribute  to  the  title-pages  now  in 
question  a  secret  meaning  of  the  most  definite  and  elaborate  kind  is  no  idle 
fancy.  We  see  that  the  idea  of  such  hieroglyphics — of  such  talking  pictures 
— ^was  familiar  to  the  learned  world  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies; that  rules  had  been  carefully  formulated  for  putting  the  idea  into 
practice ;  and  that  Bacon  himself  had  devoted  much  thought  to  the  questioh. 
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"We  begin  with  the  title-page  of  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne, 
Plate  I.  alluded  to,  because  it  is  accompanied  by  a  poem  which  insists  on  its 
hieroglyphical  character,  and  declares  that  in  every  part  of  it  is  some  secret 
and  important  meaning. 

"Let  the  reader  examine  carefully  the  reproduction  of  it  which  is  here 
given,  and  ask  himself  what  meaning  or  meanings  it  can  possibly  have  been 
designed  to  convey?  So  long  as  he  considers  the  problem,  according  with 
accepted  theories  of  the  literary  history  of  the  time,  he  will  probably  tell  him- 
self that  this  title-page  can  mean  nothing.  There  is  one  theory,  however, 
which,  whether  true  or  no,  does,  if  we  adopt  it,  at  once  afford  us  an  explana* 
tion.  That  is  the  theory,  to  which  I  have  referred  already,  that  the  literary 
activity  of  Bacon  was  far  more  extensive  than  he  acknowledged,  or  than  has 
yet  been  recognized;  and  that  in  the  production  of  this  volume  he  played 
some  leading  part.  What  that  part  may  have  been  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  here;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  theory,  in  respect  of  the 
present  volume,  finds  some  confirmation  in  a  quite  independent  quarter.  A 
law  book,  *The  Attorney's  Academy,'  by  Thomas  Powell,  was  published 
four  years  after  Bacon's  death,  and  contains,  on  the  title-page,  a  dedication 
to  him.  The  dedication  runs  thus :  To  the  true  nobility  and  tryde  learning, 
beholden  to  no  Mountaine  (i.  e.  Montaigne)  for  Eminence  .  .  .  Francis, 
Lord  Verulam  and  Viscount  St.  Albans.'  If  we  assume  that  Bacon  had 
some  connection  with  the  production  of  Montaigne's  works,  Powell's  words 
would  have  the  very  natural  meaning  that  Bacon  had  other  and  higher 
claims  to  distinction.  Apart  from  some  such  assumption,  the  allusion  has 
no  meaning  at  all.  However  this  may  be,  let  us  adopt  the  assumption  as  a 
hypothesis  and  apply  it  to  the  elucidation  of  the  title-page. 

"Certain  meanings  begin  to  emerge  at  once.  The  two  broken  arches 
are  recognized  as  inverted  F's.  In  the  poem  the  reader  is  instructed  to  look 
at  the  page  with  a  'glauncing  eye,'  which  suggests  that  he  should  look  at  it 
from  different  points  of  view.  If,  acting  on  the  suggestion,  we  look  at  the 
page  sideways,  the  two  arches  at  the  end  of  the  street  give  us  the  letter  B. 
We  thus  get  at  the  initials  F.  B.  The  buildings  beyond  the  arches  are  stand- 
ing in  the  sea.  If  we  'glaunce'  at  the  plate  obliquely,  the  left-hand  arch 
opens;  and  the  building  in  the  sea,  together  with  the  spire,  assumes  the 
aspect  of  a  lighthouse,  or,  has  been  suggested,  a  beacon — a  word  which 
was  pronounced  Bacon,  just  as  the  tea  of  'Great  Anna'  later  on  was  pro- 
nounced tay.  The  curious  structures  which  form  the  left  side  of  the  street 
consist,  first,  of  a  round  building  with  a  semi-globular  roof,  behind  which 
rises  something  which  would  be  set  down  as  a  chimney,  if  it  were  not  that 
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the  top  of  it  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  globe ;  and,  secondly,  of  a  roofless  and 
incomplete  hall  attached  to  the  circular  building  and  seeming  to  form  a 
vestibule  to  it  By  the  wall  are  two  stone  steps,  which  have  evidently  not 
yet  been  put  in  th.eir  proper  place.  The  suggested  explanation  of  this  is  that 
the  circular  building  represents  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  the  building  in  front 
of  it  the  author  of  dramas  acted  there— or,  if  we  prefer  to  say  so,  the  fame 
or  reputation  of  the  author — which  is  dark  and  incomplete.  On  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  great  gate  is  a  niche,  waiting  for  a  statue,  thus  repeating  the 
foregoing  suggestion  that  half  of  Bacon's  fame — ^that  of  a  poet — is  hidden: 
whilst  what  seems  to  be  a  niche  opposite  to  it  is  not  a  niche  at  all,  but  is  an 
aperture  through  which  a  stream  of  light — ^the  light  of  philosophy 
— is  admitted.  And  now  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  title  which 
surmounts  the  gate.  He  will  see  that  this,  instead  of  being  cut 
in  the  stone,  and  thus  forming  part  of  the  building,  is  carefully  represented 
as  being  written  on  a  movable  sheet  or  banner,  aflixed  to  the  building  by  a 
nail  which  is  not  driven  home,  and  suggesting  that  beneath  it  is  the  true  title 
concealed.  One  more  peculiar  feature  yet  remains  to  be  noticed ;  but  I  will 
deal  with  it  in  connection  with  another  title-page.  Here,  then,  we  have  what 
we  know  to  be  a  hieroglyphic — a  'talking  picture' — every  part  of  which 
contains  some  secret;  and  here  is  an  interpretation  which  on  certain 
hypotheses,  formed  originally  without  the  remotest  reference  to  it,  is  per- 
fectly coherent  and  intelligible.  Whether  the  hypotheses  are  tenable  on 
other  grounds  or  no  is  a  different  question.  Let  those  scholars  who  hold 
that  they  are  not,  find  another  interpretation  more,  or  even  equally,  plausible. 

"In  this  paper,  let  me  repeat,  I  am  myself  upholding  no  hypothesis,  ex- 
cept the  general  one  that  Bacon's  literary  activity  was  wider  than  he  himself 
acknowledged,  or  than  has  thus  far  been  recognized.  The  more  precise 
theories  of  the  Baconians  I  use  provisionally,  without  defending  them.  I 
shall  merely  ask  the  reader,  as  occasion  arises,  to  consider  how  far  they 
correlate  and  explain  facts  that  seem  otherwise  inexplicable,  and  how  far 
such  facts  consequently  corroborate  them. 

"I  mention  this  point  because  the  next  title-page  we  shall  consider  will 
oblige  us  to  adopt  one  of  the  Baconian  hypotheses  which  have  aroused 
amongst  the  professed  Shakespeareans  the  greatest  indignation  and  derision." 

I  admit  that  this  explanation  is  not  very  clear  to  me,  and  I  should  not 
have  quoted  it  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  the  accompanying 
verses  it  clearly  demands  some  explanation,  and  that  no  other  is  forthcoming, 
and,  moreover,  it  is  followed  by  other  examples  which  seem  much  clearer. 

His  discussion  of  the  next  title-page  plate  is  much  clearer.  It  is  the 
title-page  to  The  Fairie  Queen,  1611. 
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"No  historian  denies  that  during  Elizabeth's  lifetime  it  was  whispered 
more  than  once  in  Court  and  diplomatic  circles  that  the  Virgin  Queen  had 
children.  But  the  following  curious  passage  from  a  little-known  book  shows 
that  this  gossip  was  at  once  more  precise  and  more  general  than  has  been 
supposed. 

"The  book  in  question  is  *Simboleography/  by  William  West,  published 
in  1618.  Little  as  the  title  might  suggest  the  fact,  this  book  is  a  collection 
of  legal  cases;  and  amongst  them,  on  page  141,  there  occurs  the  case  of 
some  obscure  person,  who,  *not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  but 
misled  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,'  on  *the  fifth  day'  of  a  certain  month, 
in  a  certain  year,  and  at  a  certain  place,  'narravit  et  publicavit  de  dicta 
domina,reg^na  nunc,h2ec  falsa,  seditiosa  et  scandalosa  verba  Anglicana  sequen- 
tia, — viz..  That  the  Queen  hath  had  by  the  Lord  R,  D.  (prenobilis  garterii 
miles)  Two  or  Three  Children,  in  magnum  scandalum  et  contemptum  dictx 
regins  et  dignitatis  suae' — the  *R.  D'  referred  to  being  obviously  Robert  Dud- 
ley. Now,  as  all  readers  of  Mrs.  Galup's  much  ridiculed  volume  know,  the  lat- 
est theory  with  regard  to  Bacon  is  that  he  was,  or  believed  himself  to  be,  the 
eldest  of  these  two  or  three  children ;  that,  moreover,  he  believed  his  parents 
to  have  been  secretly  married,  and  himself  to  have  been  the  rightful,  though 
imacknowledged,  heir  to  the  throne.  Apart,  then,  from  certain  details  with 
which  Mrs.  Gallup  encumbered  her  theory,  there  was  in  the  theory  itself  no 
d  ^ori  absurdity,  as  the  'falsa,  seditiosa  et  scandalosa  verba  Anglicana'  just 
quoted  show.  It  is  at  all  events  a  theory  which  tentatively  we  may  employ 
for  the  purpose  before  us — namely,  an  examination  of  the  title-page  of  the 
edition  of  Spenser's  poems  published  in  161 1.  We  shall  have,  moreover, 
to  adopt  the  further  hypothesis  that  in  some  way  or  other  Bacon  was  con- 
nected with  its  production.  Mrs.  Gallup  and  her  supporters  maintain  that 
certain  of  the  poems  were  written  by  him.  On  this  hypothesis  we  have 
no  need  to  insist.  It  is  enough  to  assume  that  he  was  connected  with  their 
production  in  some  way. 

"Turning,  then,  to  this  title-page,  which  is  here  reproduced,  let  the 
reader  take  note  of  the  following  singular  details.  On  the  top  is  a  hog,  with 
a  halter  round  its  neck.  On  the  right  of  it  is  one  of  the  royal  supporters ;  and 
on  the  left  is  another  supporter,  which  is  a  bear ;  whilst  at  the  bottom  is  a  hog 
with  its  snout  towards  a  rose-bush,  and  across  the  bush  is  the  motto  'Non 
tibi   spiro.' 

"Let  us  now  see  how  these  symbols  are  to  be  interpreted.  First  let  us 
glance  for  a  moment  at  another  picture  of  a  hog.  It  is  Bacon's  crest,  as  it 
appears  on  the  contemporary  vellum  binding  of  a  book  relating  to  him,  which 
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appeared  soon  after  his  death  (see  Plate  III.).  Next  let  us  consider 
the  following  anecdote,  as  given  in  a  small  seventeenth-century  volume, 
entitled  *Witty  Apothegms,'  and  containing  a  number  of  such  apothegms  *col- 
lected  by  Lord  Verulam.'  *Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  being  appointed  a  judge 
for  the  northern  circuit  ...  he  was  by  one  of  the  malefactors  mightily 
importuned  to  save  his  life ;  which,  when  nothing  else  did  avail,  he  at  leng^ 
desired  his  mercy  on  tlie  ground  of  kindred.  ** Prithee,"  said  my  lord  judge, 
how  comes  that  in?"  **Why,  if  it  so  please  you,  my  lord,  your  name  is 
Bacon  and  mine  is  Hog ;  and  in  all  ages  Hog  and  Bacon  have  been  so  near 
kindred,  that  they  are  not  to  be  separated."  "Aye,"  replied  Judge  Bacon, 
"you  and  I  cannot  be  kindred,  except  you  be  hanged,  for  Hog  is  not  Bacon 
unless  it  be  hanged."  '*  (Plate  HI.)  In  the  light  of  this  story  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  an  obvious  meaning  in  the  hog  with  the  halter  on  the  title  page. 
It  is  a  'talking  picture'  of  Bacon,  the  hog  hanged.  And  next  as  to  tlie  sup- 
porters :  what  they  are  is  equally  clear.  One  belongs  to  the  Queen,  the  other 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  On  the  hypothesis  that  Bacon  believed  himself  to 
be  the  child  of  these  two,  this  group  of  'emblems'  becomes  at  once  coherent 
and  intelligible;  whilst  the  hog  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  has  his  snout 
toward  the  Tudor  roses,  and  the  motto  on  the  bush  shows  he  is  hopeless 
of  having  his  birth  recognized. 

"Apart  from  any  difficulty  involved  in  the  hyphotheses  of  Bacon's  be- 
lief regarding  his  royal  birth,  and  his  having  some  connection  with  the  pro* 
duct  ion  of  Spenser's  poems  (Plate  II.),  the  meaning  of  this  title-page  is, 
on  these  hypotheses,  self-evident. 

[I  have  just  seen  an  abstract  of  a  paper  in  the  Tablet,  in  which  Father 
Thurston  explains  that  the  animal  at  the  top  of  this  title-page  is  not  a  hog 
at  all,  but  is  really  our  old  friend,  the  fretful  porcupine !  Well !  Well !  I 
did  not  know  that  the  wind  was  in  such  a  quarter  that  I  could  not  tell  a 
hawk  from  a  hand-saw,  nor  a  pig  from  a  porcupine !  No  wonder,  child,  the 
fretful  porcupine  is  wild,  to  be  depicted  Uke  a  hog !  But  I  will  waive  that 
point,  and  agree  to  call  it  a  squirrel  or  a  weasel  or  a  whale  or  an  omitho- 
rynchus  paradoxus.  Wliatever  the  paradoxical  little  beast  may  be,  he  con- 
tinues to  be  held  aloft  by  the  Royal  Supporter  on  one  side  and  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  on  the  other! 


*"Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  Bacon,  I  warrant  you."     Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  IV.,  L,  50. 
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Father  Thurston  says  that  this  porcupine  was  the  Sidney  crest,  and  that 
this  same  title-page  did  duty  for  Sidney's  "Arcadia."  It  is  true  that 
a  porcupine  is  the  Sidney  Crest  as  given  in  Burke's  "Complete  Armory/' 
but  if  this  was  used  on  the  title-page  of  "Arcadia,"  we  have  still  more  trouble 
ahead  of  us,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  account  for  these  remarkable  emblems 
appearing  in  Sidney's  works,  as  well  as  those  of  Spenser!  If  it  is  retorted 
that  the  printers  of  those  days  were  irresponsible,  and  put  anything  they 
chose  on  title-pages,  I  merely  ask,  in  that  case  what  becomes  of  the  evidential 
value  of  the  name  William  Shakespeare  on  the  title-page  ? 

A  porcupine !  Is  the  creature  looking  at  the  rose  bush  another  porcu- 
pine ?] 

"Of  the  purely  literary  hypothesis  I  will  say  no  more  here;  but  with 
regard  to  the  other,  let  us  consider  once  again  whether  it  is  really  as  absurd 
as  many  people  fancy  it.  Turning  back  to  the  title-page  of  Montaigne's 
Essay's, — let  us  note  again  that  the  writer  of  the  verses  which  accompany  it 
makes  special  note  of  some  peculiar  meaning  which  is  to  be  found  'within 
these  angles  and  amongst  these  leaves,'  'wherein,'  he  adds,  'the  rash  spec- 
tator' would  discover  nothing  at  all.  Now  in  the  whole  page  there  are  no 
leaves  of  any  kind  except  those  which  appear  at  the  top  of  the  row  of  col- 
umns in  the  foreground.  Those  which  pertain  to  the  capitals  may  possibly 
not  mean  anything,  though  they  seem  to  be  conventionalized  into  a  certain 
likeness  of  a  crown ;  but  above  these  is  a  feature  altogether  peculiar :  and  this 
is  the  rose  by  which  each  capital  is  surmounted.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  roses  and  their  motto  in  the  other  title  page,  the  suggestion  that  both 
have  reference  to  the  Tudor  rose  is  inevitable.  But  could  Bacon  really  have 
supposed  that  this  emblem  had  any  genealogical  relation  to  himself?  Is 
there  any  other  evidence  of  a  fact  which  seems  so  unlikely? 

"Here  are  two  evidences,  one  of  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  publicly 
noticed,  and  is  probably  known  to  very  few  persons;  whilst  the  other  is 
known  so  little  that  it  may  be  called  practically  new.  At  Gorhambury,  the 
existing  house,  which  is  modem,  was  constructed  partly  out  of  the  materials 
of  the  house  occupied  by  Bacon;  but  certain  fragments  of  the  original 
structure  remain,  and  include  the  principal  entrance,  which  is  surmounted  by 
the  Bacon  arms.  The  present  Lord  Verulam  a  little  while  ago  pointed  out 
to  me  that  whilst  one  of  the  supporters  belongs  to  Bacon,  the  other  is  Royal. 
This  is  one  fact.  The  second  is  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  this,  too,  is  supplied 
by. a  house — Canonbury  Tower  in  Islington — which  was  once  occupied  by 
Bacon.  On  one  of  the  walls  of  this  building  was  an  inscription  in  very 
unclassical  hexameters,giving  a  list  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England. 
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The  lines  will  be  found  in  The  History,  Topography,  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  by  John  Nelson,  1811.'  It  is  enough  to  quote 
those  which  name  the  sovereigns  from  Henry  VIII.  to  James  I.  The  lines 
are  these: 

HENRICUS 
OCTAVIUS^  POST  HUNC  EDW  I  SEXT,  REGINA  MARIA 
ELIZABETHA  SOROR I   SUCCEDIT  FR JACOBUS. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  two  first  letters,  the  word  beginning 
with  FR  has  been  obliterated.  What  can  this  mutilated  word  stand  for,  un- 
less it  stands  for  Francis  ?  Taken  in  connection  with  the  other  facts  before 
us,  is  not  the  inference  that  it  does  stand  for  this  inevitable?  Do  not  this 
inscription,  the  coat-of-arms  at  Gorhambury,  and  the  emblem  on  the  title- 
pages,  all  point  to  one,  and  to  only  one,  conclusion  ?" 

Of  the  next  title-page,  Mr.  Mallock's  interpretation  is  this : 
"The  consideration  of  this  volume  again  involves  the  hypothesis  that 
Bacon's  literary  activities  were  far  wider  than  has  been  supposed,  and  that 
they  extended — as  there  are  many  direct  evidences  to  show — ^throughout  the 
learned  world  of  Europe,  as  well  as  England.  It  is  an  edition,  published 
immediately  after  the  first  Shakespeare  Folio,  of  a  work  on  Ciphers,  by  the 
then  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  wrote  under  the  pseudon)rm  of  Gustavus 
Selenus.  The  title-page,  as  the  reader  will  see,  contains  four  pictures  in 
panels  (Plate  IV.).  The  oval  picture  at  the  top — consult  the  enlargement 
(Plate  V.) — represents  a  boat  being  rowed  towards  a  town ;  and  this  town  is 
represented  as  blazing  with  beacon  lights.  The  word  beacon,  as  has  been 
said  already,  was  then  pronounced  bacon;  and  that  the  pun  on  the  two  words 
was  actually  well  known  at  the  time  is  shown  in  the  line,  'Bacon,  great 
beacon  of  the  State.'  A  careful  student  of  contemporary  symbolism  declares 
that  the  frame  of  this  picture  represents  'the  magic  circle  of  imag^ation/ 
and  that  the  three  heads  are  emblems  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  an  allusion  to  Bacon  as  a  light  and  guide,  if  it  be  not 
incredible,  is  unmistakable.  But  still  more  singular  than  this  is  the  square 
picture  at  the  bottom.  Here — consult  the  enlargement  (Plate  VI.) — we 
have  represented  the  philosopher  seated  at  his  desk ;  and  at  his  back  stands 
a  figure  who  is  taking  a  cap  of  maintenance  from  his  head.  This  figure  is 
dressed  in  ostentatiously  gorgeous  costume.  The  ruff  is  elaborately  frilled, 
the  doublet  and  hose  are  flowered ;  and  the  face,  with  its  pointed  chin  and 
abnormally  high  forehead,  will  strike  the  most  careless  observer  as  a  con- 
ventional representation  of  Shakespeare.    Is  it  possible  to  explain  this  pic- 
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ture  in  any  other  way  than  as  an  image  of  Shakespeare  (the  actor  become 
rich  and  a  gentleman)  appropriating  the  philosopher's  fame? 

"Let  us  continue  our  examination  and  turn  to  the  two  side  panels.  In 
the  foreground  of  the  panel  on  the  left — consult  the  enlargement  (Plate 
VII.)  we  have  a  man  well  but  soberly  dressed,  giving  some  document 
to  another,  who  receives  it  in  the  attitude  of  an  inferior.  Now  let  the 
reader  look  at  the  peculiar  sleeve  of  the  former.  He  will  see  that  it 
exactly  resembles  the  sleeve  of  the  philosopher  at  the  desk.  The  two  figures, 
therefore,  are  evidently  the  same  person.  If  the  one  is  Bacon,  the  other  is 
Bacon  also.  But  how  are  we  to  interpret  the  figure  to  whom  the  document 
is  being  given  ?  The  face  certainly  bears  no  resemblance  to  Shakespeare's. 
We  find  nothing  to  help  us  there.  Let  us,  however,  turn  our  attention  to 
the  features  in  the  background  of  the  picture.  In  the  middle  distance  we  see 
the  same  figure,  with  the  same  hat,  leggings,  and  boots,  and  the  same  buckled 
strap.  But  his  spear  is  now  carried  over  his  shoulder,  he  has  a  bundle  on 
his  back,  and,  moreover,  he  is  now  using  a  walking  stick.  Further,  in  the 
sky  there  is  an  eagle,  receiving  a  document  in  its  beak,  and  a  heavy  arrow 
which  has  been  aimed  at  these  is  almost  on  the  point  of  touching  them. 

"And  now,  bearing  these  particulars  in  mind,  let  us  turn  to  a  book  which 
at  first  sight  would  fail  to  promise  any  connection  with  them.  The  book  is 
'Camden's  Remains'  (1614),  with  which  Spedding  says  that  Bacon  had  much 
to  do.  This  book  contains  a  chapter  on  surnames,  which  are  divided  into 
various  classes.  Some,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  derived  from  places,  whilst 
others  are  words  which  signify  ordinary  acts  or  objects.  As  examples  of 
this  class  the  writer  gives  'Bacon'  and  'Creeping' ;  which  a  little  further  on 
he  supplements  by  four  others.  These  four  form  a  very  curious  group. 
They  are  'Breakspeare,'  'Shakespeare,'  'Wagstaff,'  and  'Shotbolt.'  Let  us 
now  go  back  to  our  picture.  The  figure  in  the  foreground  with  the  spear  in 
his  hand  becomes  'Shakespeare';  the  same  figure  in  the  distance  with  the 
stick  in  his  hand  is  'Wagstaff' ;  and  above,  following  the  writings  which  he 
has  received  from  the  hand  of  another,  we  have  Shakespeare  and  Wagstaffe 
metamorphosed  into  a  'shot-bolt,'  whilst  the  writings  have  been  carried  to 
an  eagle  whose  claws  are  lightnings.  The  picture  in  the  right-hand  panel 
forms  a  sequel  to  this.  The  same  figure — ^again  to  be  identified  by  his  hat — 
is  no  longer  a  Wagstaff,  but  a  cavalier,  and  is  riding  aw5iy,  blowing  a  horn 
in  triumph,  towards  the  same  town  in  the  direction  of  which  in  the  opposite 
picture  he  is  trudging. 

"I  do  not  say  myself  that  these  interpretations  are  correct ;  but  I  do  say 
— ^and  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  unprejudiced  critic  can  doubt  the  fact — that 
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01^  lttkH»l;«»  ^  )ta(«6  tMH  <^Cttiihteri!ie  w«re  diteipied  aft  *tiAdi«  |^ 
—were  mtmisti  in  dl  tiirit  dMaaft  tb  embody  sMie  sect«t  ofiMniat* 
)lit6  tuft,  oh  the  hy^ttete  Whidi  hftte  beeb  adopted,  a  ineaidii^  it  at 
Wibt  ^itstfmMt,  lyhidi  ia  odherent  in  all  itft  pans,  which  in  many  parts  tt 
^^lldiiis,  and  hi  bo  pait  is  mdre  lotted  or  far-fetthed  than  might  nnder  ih^ 
SMmmstantte  be  eitpected— as  those  fsmiliar  with  the  symbolism  af  modeMi 
IbtMttlsMHU  admit;  while  the  Ic^sst  bbvious  of  tfiese  happen  16  be  preei»€fy 
tftoifc  fei-  ^i6h  the  m6St  curious  oMifimiation  is  to  be  found  In  a  Variety  dt 
dbllatftrai  ^dences. 

**&  ift  perfei^y  true  that,  even  if  we  admit  all  this,  we  have  iiot  pM^ 
^al  Baton  was  the  actual  author  of  Shakespeare,  but  we  shaB,  at  all  events, 
be  compelled  to  believe,  in  idle  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  diat 
Bacon  had  some  wide,  and  hitherto  unacknowledged,  connection  wfth  the 
literature  of  his  time,  and  that  hi  the  literature  with  whidi  he  wtt  then  con*^ 
Mfcted  Shakespeare's  plays  are  bduded.*^ 

[As  the  report  of  this  Debate  is  going  tfirough  the  preSS,  I  am  in  reedpt 
of  a  private  letter,  oftering  anbdier  explanation  from  a  gentleman  who  htt 
namined  the  correspondence  between  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  at- 
grava:  in  regard  to  diis  title-page  of  the  Oustavus  Selenus  btftk.  bi  diia 
cbrtespondence  it  is  stated  that  the  man  sitting  at  the  table  ts  Jdhanhtt 
ITrithemius,  audior  of  an  earlier  work  on  ciphers,  one  largely  incorporated  by 
the  Duke  in  his  own.  The  man  standing  behind  him  is  the  Duke  himself. 
¥he  other  figure  are  intended  to  represent  the  postal  system  of  tii^se  daytf. 
Ifhis,  however,  would  not  seem  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  e^lanattbn.  Ill 
the  ftrst  place,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that,  if  the  Duke  were  engaged  in  making 
eryptograms,  he  would  have  e^lained  their  esoteric  meaning  to  the  en- 
graver ;  in  the  next  place,  it  is  not  very  dear  why  the  postmen  of  the  perl6d 
Should  have  carried  spears— pistols  would  have  been  a  better  protection — 
and  why  should  the  daws  of  a  carrier-pigeon  grasp  thunder  bolts?  And 
how  is  the  sky  full  of  beacons  explained  ?  Moreover,  if  the  standing  figure 
hi  the  lower  pand  is  a  portrait  of  the  Duke,  he  must  have  borne  a  Stfiktl^ 
resemblance  to  the  conventional  portrait  of  Shakespeare.] 

Then  follows  a  discussion  of  three  titieps^s  of  books  of  acknowledged 
Baconian  authorship,  viz. : 

''the  titie  page  wtudi  we  shall  examine  first  is  that  of  an  edition  ol 
Bacon's  History  of  Henry  Vll.* 
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"On  the  left  hand  of  tiie  picture  are  two  figures — one  robed  like  a  phi- 
losopher, the  other  wearing  a  helmet — helping  to  support  a  woman  who  is 
balancing  herself  on  a  globe.  The  two  male  figures  are  repeated  on  the  right 
side  of  the  picture.  We  recognize  the  philosopher  by  his  cap,  his  beard,  and 
his  clothing;  and  his  companion  by  his  crested  helmet.  In  seeking  to  dis- 
cover a  symbolical  meaning  in  this  picture,  a  clue  is  at  once  given  us  by  the 
woman  who  is  standing  on  the  globe,  for  she  holds  in  her  hand  two  of  tiie 
symbols  described  in  the  books  and  passages  referred  to  in  my  first  article, 
which  deal  with  the  subject  of  'talking  pictures' — of  hieroglyphical  or  pic- 
torial writing.  These  symbols  are  the  salt-cellar — or,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
continuation  of  'The  New  Atlantis,'  the  salt ;  and  the  bridle  without  the  bit. 
A  woman  holding  a  bridle  with  a  bit  stands,  as  Alciatus  tells  us,  for  Nemesis ; 
a  woman  holding  a  bridle  without  a  bit  stands,  as  Baudoin  tells  us,  for  Fame ; 
and  a  woman  holding  a  salt  stands,  as  we  are  told  in  the  continuation  of 
'The  New  Atlantis,'  for  Wisdom.  Now,  if  we  had  only  this  figure  to  deal 
with,  its  meaning  and  appropriateness  would  be  at  once  apparent  to  every- 
body. It  would  be  an  obvious  emblem  of  Bacon,  of  his  fame  and  his  wis- 
dom as  a  philosopher.  The  other  emblems,  however,  do  not  speak  ^  so 
plainly ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  have  their  meaning  also. 
Let  us  examine  them  carefully,  and  see  if  we  can  get  any  hint  of  it.  Let  us 
begin  with  the  helmeted  figure,  which' seems  to  be  that  of  a  soldier.  As  he 
appears  on  the  left,  he  is  more  than  half  hidden  by  the  philosopher ;  but  on 
the  right  we  have  a  full  view  of  him,  and  if  we  scrutinize  him  as  he  is  drawn 
there,  we  shall  discover  some  curious  details,  which  show  that  he  is  not  meant 
to  represent  a  soldier  at  all.  Over  his  jerkin  he  wears  a  lace  collar ;  he  has 
only  one  spur,  and  his  sword  is  on  the  wrong  side.  He  is  not,  therefore,  a 
soldier,  but  a  counterfeit,  dressed  up  to  resemble  one.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
presentable  emblem  of  an  actor.  And  what  is  the  actor  doing  ?  The  fingers 
of  one  hand  are  extended  so  as  to  touch  the  globe,  which  supports  the  image 
of  fame  and  philosophic  wisdom ;  whilst  the  other  is  shaking  a  spear,  which 
the  philosopher  has  guided  between  the  spokes  of  a  curious  wheel.  With 
reg?rd  to  the  globe,  this,  as  in  a  former  picture,  has  been  read  by  a  student 
of  emblems  as  meaning  the  Globe  Theatre :  nor,  if  we  admit  the  value  of 
emblem  writing  at  all,  is  there  anything  in  this  interpretation  which  is  in- 
trinsically unlikely.  And  lastly,  as  to  the  wheel  itself,  how  are  we  to  inter- 
pret this?  A  casual  observer  might  suppose  it  to  be  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
and  the  figure  who  grasps  the  handle  might  be  taken  as  Fortune  herself. 
We  know,  however,  from  the  key  that  has  been  given  to  us  by  two  writers 
on  emblems  that  this  figure  is  not  Fortune,  but  Wisdom  and  Fame  united. 
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The  wheel,  therefore,  which  she  is  touching  cannot  be  Fortune's  wheels 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  argued  that  its  meaning  is  to  be  sought  in  the  nine 
emblems  surrounding  it,  five  of  which  are  simple  enough.  They  represent 
the  various  orders  of  men,  from  the  monarch  to  the  husbandman  or  the 
grave-digger.  The  remaining  four  have  been  interpreted  as  the  jester's 
bells,  a  bowl  (of  doubtful  purpose),  the  rod  for  the  fool's  back,  and  the 
mirror  that  is  held  up  to  Nature.  The  wheel  with  its  adjuncts  will  thus 
stand  for  dramatic  and  imaginative  literature,  and  the  suggested  connection 
of  Bacon  with  Shakespeare  will  be  complete." 

[I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  interpretation  of  the  globe  as  meaning 
"The  Globe  Theatre."  I  think  it  much  more  likely  to  be  "Mundus  Intel- 
lectualis,"a  favorite  emblem  of  Bacon's.  Neither  do  I  feel  at  all  sure  that 
the  staff  the  philosopher  holds  is  a  spear,  as  I  can  see  no  spear-head,  nor 
can  I  feel  sure  the  other  man  is  "shaking"  it.  But  there  is  enough  left  to 
make  the  plate  curious  and  suggestive.]     Mr.  Mallock  continues: 

"If  we  provisionally  accept  the  hypothesis  that  this  connection  was  a 
fact,  the  foregoing  interpretation  of  the  title-page  now  before  us  is  plausible. 
It  gives  a  meaning  to  the  whole  which  accords  with  the  style  of  contem- 
porary symbolism ;  and  there  are  minor  details,  such  as  the  four  ships  in  the 
distance  and  the  difference  of  the  levels  on  which  the  two  groups  stand,, 
which  may  possibly  be  found  to  fit  in  with  this  meaning  and  complete  it 

"Still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that,  however  strongly 
we  might  be  inclined  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  Shakespeare-Bacon 
connection,  this  title-page  could,  if  it  stood  alone,  be  looked  on  as  more  than 
a  very  doubtful  confirmation  of,  or  allusion  to,  it.  It  does  not  stand  alone,, 
however.  Another  title-page  exists  of  another  of  Bacon's  works,  published 
a  year  earlier,  by  which  the  interpretation  of  the  former,  as  just  given,  is 
corroborated. 

"This  is  the  title-page  of  Fr.  Baconi  De  Verulamio  Sermones  Fideles 
(Plate  IX.).  Of  the  three  figures  on  the  left,  no  interpretation  has,  thus 
far,  been  suggested;  but  the  figure  on  the  right  undoubtedly  represents 
Bacon.  Before  him,  on  a  table,  is  a  clasped  volume  and  an  hour-glass.  The 
clasped  volume,  it  is  suggested,  represents  Bacon's  works  as  a  poet, 
and  the  hour-glass  the  sands  that  must  run  before  his  fame  as  a  poet  is 
recognized;  and  this  interpretation  is  based  on  the  female  figure  in  the 
clouds,  who  stands,  like  the  similar  figure  in  the  other  title-page,  on  a  globe. 
Now,  the  figure  in  the  other  title-page,  as  has  been  pointed  out  already, 
conveys  a  meaning  with  regard  to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  She  is 
two  emblems  in  one.     She  is  the  virgin  holding  the  bridle  without  the  bit. 
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and  this  is  the  virgin  holding  the  salt.  The  meaning  of  the  former — namely, 
Fame —  is  given  us  in  a  work  with  which  Bacon  was  avowedly  connected. 
The  meaning  of  the  latter — namely,  Wisdom — is  given  us  in  the  continu- 
ation of  the  *New  Atlantis.'  But  the  *New  Atlantis'  mentions  also  another 
cognate  emblem — namely  the  virgin  with  a  scroll ;  and  since  we  are  author- 
ized to  look  for  a  figure  of  this  kind,  it  is  hard  not  to  believe  that  we  have 
this  emblem  here ;  and  the  meaning  of  this,  as  we  are  told  in  the  same  book, 
is  poetry.  Hence,  then,  if  we  accept  the  facts  just  stated,  we  have  an 
obvious  emblem  of  Bacon  pointing  to  his  own  fame  and  work  as  a  poet, 
and  the  globe,  the  hour-glass,  and  the  closed  volume  become  intelligible  in 
the  sense  that  has  just  been  indicated. 

"There  is  yet  one  title-page  more,  also  reproduced  here — that  of  the 
De  Augmentis  (Plate  X.).  It  is  one  which  was  reproduced  repeatedly  in 
the  Dutch  editions  of  Bacon.  Here  again  we  have  a  figure  which  is  that 
of  Bacon  himself;  here  again  we  have  a  volume  doubly  clasped,  and  this 
volume  he  has  committed  to  an  enigmatic  figure  beside  him.  This  figure  is 
curious  in  a  high  degree,  and  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  use  of  emblems 
at  the  time,  it  is  obvious  that  this  figure  must  have  been  intended  to  represent 
something.  The  following  interpretation  of  it  has  been  suggested:  If  its 
garment,  and  more  especially  the  folds  of  its  garments,  are  examined  care- 
fully, we  shall  see  that  this  garment  is  a  goat-skin.  This  figure,  moreover, 
though  it  has  the  face  of  a  man,  has  the  false  breasts  of  a  woman.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  respect  of  its  goatskin  garment,  it  represents  the  tragic  muse ; 
whilst  in  respect  of  its  face  and  breasts,  it  represents  an  actor  with  false 
breasts,  playing  a  female  part.  Thus  this  hybrid  emblem,  together  with 
the  clasped  volume,  is  taken  to  symbolize  Bacon's  concealed  connection  with 
the  Muse,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  committed  his  concealed  work  to  an 
actor." 

I  have  quoted  Mr.  Mallock  thus  fully  because  I  have  felt  that  any 
attempt  further  to  omit  or  condense  would  unavoidably  lead  to  unintentional 
garbling,  and  do  injustice  to  him  and  to  the  subject.  As  he  says,  granting 
his  interpretations  to  be  correct,  they  do  not  prove  that  Bacon  wrote  the 
Plays,  but  they  do  show  that  Bacon  had  something  to  do  with  much  of  the 
literature  of  the  period  other  than  that  passing  under  his  name,  and  includ- 
ing something  that  went  by  the  name  of  Shakespeare.  If  his  interpretations 
are  disputed,  he  is  not  unreasonable  in  his  demand  that  others  should  be 
offered  as  good  or  better.  He  has  made  out  an  a  priori  case,  and  has  thus 
succeeded  in  shifting  for  once  the  onus  probandi  upon  those  who  dispute. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  all  circumstantial  evidence  like  this 
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depends  for  its  force  upon  its  being  ctunulative,,  and  I  shall  therefort 
mention  a  few  other  curious  matters  which  may  not  be  of  much  importance 
in  themselves,  but  which  may  tend  to  strengthen  the  "bundle  of  rods"  which 
Dr.  Morgan  so  aptly  alludes  to,  which  Jupiter  himself  could  not  break. 

The  first  of  these  is  one  to  which  my  attention  was  called  some  years 
ago  by  Mrs.  Pott.    Among  the  ciphers  enumerated  by  Bacon  (De  Aug- 
mentis.  Lib.  VI.,  Cap.  I.,  Spedding's  Ed.  V.  II.,  p.  ii6)  are  Ciphrae  Rotae 
or  "Wheel  ciphers."    Now,  every  treatise  on  ciphers  describes  the  wheel 
cipher,  which  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  cipher  imaginable.    It  con- 
sists of  a  disc  of  cardboard  attached  by  a  pivot  in  the  centre  to  another  piece 
of  cardboard ;  arotmd  the  periphery  of  the  disc  are  arranged  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  in  regular  order.    On  the  other  cardboard  are  again  arranged 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  like  order,  forming  a  circle  concentric  with  and 
outside  the  first.     (In  other  words,  it  is  the  familiar  combination  lock  of 
the  present  day,  except  that  for  additional  security  we  turn  the  wheel  ta 
several  single  combinations  before  the  words  finally  yield.)     Now,  it  is. 
evident  that  if  the  disc  (see  Plate  IIIA)  is  revolved  upon  the  pivot,  any 
letter  of  the  inner  circle  may  be  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  any  letter- 
of  the  outer  circle,  and  that  this  will  establish  a  fixed  relation  between  each, 
letter  of  the  inner  circle  and  a  corresponding  letter  of  the  outer  circle.     la 
order  to  use  this  wheel,  the  correspondents  were  each  supplied  with  a  key 
or  some  secret  way  of  communicating  one,  the  key  consisting  of  any  twa 
letters,  which  were  t6  be  placed  in  juxUposition,  thus  setting  the  wheel.     In 
preparing  his  cipher  message,  the  writer  would  set  his  wheel  and  in  place 
of  each  letter  of  his  message  would  use  the  corresponding  letter  in  the  outer 
circle.    His  correspondent  would  decipher  by  compariscxi  with  the  wheel 
set  by  the  same  key  letters.    Now,  in  the  First  Folio,  at  the  end  of  Othello, 
— and  nowhere  else  was  it  thought  necessary  therein — ^p.  339,  there  are 
given  the  names  of  the  actors,  and  below  the  words  "The  Names  of  the 
Actors"  there  are  three  asterisks  and  two  colons,  all  enclosed  in  a  paren- 
thesis.   The  accompanying  figure  (Frontispiece),  which  is  here  reproduced 
from  the  Tilden  Folio  in  the  Lenox  Library,  shows  that  asterisks,  co1<mis 
and  parenthesis  all  point  on  one  side  to  the  letters  e  s  and  to  the  letters 
T.  H.  on  the  other  side.    If  the  wheel  be  set  with  e  s  as  key  letters,  T.  H, 
will  also  be  found  together,  so  that  either  pair  may  be  used  as  a  key.    Upon 
setting  the  wheel  by  the  key  indicated  as  shown  by  the  diagram,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  following  juxtaposition  of  letters  occur: 

F  ABC 

R  M    N   O 

M.  FR.  BACON. 
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This  may  be  a  cryptic  hint,  or,  of  course,  it  may  be  pure  accident,  but 
then  there  are  so  many  accidents!  This  is  one  of  many  similar  combina- 
tions to  be  found  in  the  works  under  discussion. 

The  1603  edition  of  Florio's  Montaigne  has  three  title-pages,  one  at  the 
beginning  of  each  book,  and  in  each  occurs  a  similar  arrangement  of  asterisks 
and  letters.  In  the  first  the  asterisks  point  directly  at  F  and  B,  but  the  line 
extended  from  the  stars  on  the  right  indicates  B  o.    Now 
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by  reference  to  the  cipher  wheel,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  combination  will 
again  bring  the  letters  of  Bacon  together.  In  the  second  book,  the  letters 
indicated  on  the  left  are  s  e,  and  on  the  right  B  o. 
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Again  the  combination  is  set.  In  the  third  book,  on  the  left,  the  letters  are 
t  h,  on  the  right  B  o. 

The  iliird  Boob. 

Once  more  the  lock  is  set  at  Bacon.  Accidents  again,  very  likely !  but  why 
do  the  accidents  always  spell  Bacon  ?  Always  Bacon,  Bacon,  Bacon !  Never, 
by  any  chance,  Raleigh,  nor  Sidney,  nor  Queen  Elizabeth,  only  Bacon.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  word  the  starling  had  been  taught ! 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  call  attention  once  more  tp  the 
apparent  enigma  referred  to  in  a  former  part  of  this  discussion,  as  it  seems 
to  fall  into  line  with  other  matters  here  referred  to. 
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In  1897  I  sent  a  note  to  The  Conservator,  showing  that  the  curious 
"Hog-Latin"  word  Honorificabilitudinitatibus,  occurring  in  Act  V.,  Sc 
I.,  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  is  an  anagram  of  "i/f  ludi,  tuiti  sibi  Fr.  Bacono 
naH,"  which  may  be  translated  "These  plays  originating  with  Francis  Bacon 
are  protected  for  themselves" — that  is,  by  reason  of  their  worth.  As  the 
word  had  been  used  before  its  appearance  in  this  play,  the  existence  of 
the  anagram  would  have  little  significance  were  it  not  for  certain  concurrent 
facts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  word  in  a  slightly  different  form  appears  on  the 
cover  of  the  Northumberland  manuscripts,  which  consist  of  part  of  a  manu- 
script book  which  was  discovered  in  1867  in  Northumberland  House,  in 
London.  That  it  was  in  the  library  of  Bacon  is  an  acknowledged  fact.  It 
is  well  known,  but  let  me  recapitulate  it  here.  The  table  of  contents  is  as 
follows : 

"Mr.  Francis  Bacon. 

of  tribute  or  giving  what  is  due. 

The  Praise  of  the  worthiest  Virtue* 
The  Praise  of  the  worthiest  Affection. 
The  Praise  of  the  worthiest  Power. 
The  Praise  of  the  worthiest  Person. 

Earl  of  Arundell's  letter  to  the  Queen. 
A  speech  for  my  lord  of  Sussex  tilt. 
Leicester's  Commowealth,  Incerto.  auth. 
Orations  at  Gray's  Inn's  Revels. 
By  Mr.  Francis  Bacon. 
Essays  by  the 'same  author. 
Richard  the  Second. 
Richard  the  Third. 
Asmund  and  Cornelia. 
Isle  of  Dogs,  frmnt 
by  Thomas  Nash.' 


9> 


Assuming  that  the  volume  had  originally  corresponded  with  the  title- 
page,  the  latter  part  was  missing ;  the  missing  part  including  the  two  Shake- 
speare plays. 

On  the  blank  spaces,  including  the  margins  of  this  title-page  or  table 
of  contents,  there  are  written  a  number  of  sentences,  phrases,  words,  and 
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parts  of  words,  a  part  carefully,  and  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  text; 
a  part  carelessly,  giving  the  impression  that  the  writer  was  merely  scribbling 
or  trying  his  pen.     So  far  as  legible,  these  scribblings  are  as  follows : 

** Anthony Mr.  Francis 

Francis  Bacon 

Francis 
MulHs  annis  jam  transactis 
Nulla  fides  est  in  pactis, 
Mell  in  ore,  verba  lactis; 
Fell  in  corde,  fraus  in  factis. 

honorificabilitudino 

Baco 

Bacon 
Asmund  and  Cornelia 
speare 

revealing  day 

through  every  cranny 

peeps 
Shak.    Sh.    Shak.     William  Shakespeare 
Sh     hakespeare 

William  Shakespeare 
William  Shakespeare 

Willi    William" 

At  first  sight  tiiis  seems  to  show  little,  except  that,  in  the  mind  ot 
some  one,  of  or  near  the  period  of  Bacon  and  Shaksper,  the  names  of  the 
two  men  were  associated;  though  the  references  in  the  Latin  verse  to  the 
compact,  which  is  no  longer  binding  on  account  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
to  their  having  been  deceit  in  the  deed,  are  suggestive.  Then  the  line, 
"Revealing  day  through  every  cranny  peeps,"  is  from  "Lucrece,"  but  with 
the  last  word  changed.  The  feature  of  the  page,  however,  which  particu- 
larly attracts  attention  is  the  word  *' honorificabilitudino"  and  the  fact  that, 
considered  as  "Hog-Latin,"  it  is  nearly  translated  by  the  title  of  the  first 
paper  listed  on  the  title-page  "of  tribute  or  giving  what  is  due."  Of  course, 
"honorificabilitudino"  suggests  the  word  in  Love's  Labours  Lost,  and,  upon 
examination,  itself  proves  to  be  an  anagram  of  Initio  hi  ludi  Fr.  Bacono, 
The  word  is  not  scribbled,  but  is  written  carefully. 
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Turning  to  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  we  find  the  scene  (V.,  i)  interlarded 
with  Latin  phrases.  Taking  them  by  themselves,  in  translation  they  run 
as  follows: 

"That  which  sufRceth  is  enough" 

"I  know  the  man  as  well  as  I  know  you." 

"Do  you  understand  me,  Sir?" 

"Praise  God  I    I  understand  well." 

"Do  you  see  who  comes?" 

"I  see  and  rejoice." 

"Whereforer 


Then  comes  our  long  word, 

* 

HONORIFICABILITUDINITATIBUS. 

"Wherefore  rejoice,"  indeed?  "By  the  power  of  the  making  for  honor." 
Now,  the  reasons  that  I  feel  that  this  anagram  is  intentional,  and  not 
accidental,  are,  in  the  first  place,  its  occurrence  on  the  Northumberland 
manuscripts ;  secondly,  the  way  it  is  led  up  to  by  the  preceding  Latin  phrases ; 
thirdly,  what  follows  immediately  after  it : 

"Moth.     Peace !  the  peal  begins. 
Arm.    Monsieur,  are  you  lettered? 

Moth.  Yes,  yes,  he  teaches  boys  the  horn  book.  What  is  a  6  spelt 
backward,  with  the  horn  on  his  head? 

Hoi.    Ba,  puericia,  with  a  horn  added." 

Now,  a  b  spelled  backward,  with  a  horn  added,  is  evidently,  as  Mr. 
Mallock  noticed,  a  pun  on  "Bacon."  But  a  b  occurs  almost  in  the  middle 
of  the  long  word,  and  if  we  go  on  spelling  backward  we  get  this: 
BAClFlRONOn.  Fr.  Bacono  stares  us  in  the  face:  "By 
Francis  Bacon.  Then,  taking  the  remainder  of  the  word,  ILITUDINI- 
TATIBUS,  we  have  come  out,  each  in  the  direct  sequence  of  the  letters: 
ludi,  tuiti,  nati.  The  remaining  letters  form  hi,  sibi.  Now,  all  I  maintain 
is,  that  it  is  remarkable  that  this  thing  should  be  pointed  to  by  so  many 
hints,  hints  which  go  almost  to  the  extent  of  telling  us  how  the  riddle  is  to 
be  solved. 

But  this  is  not  all,  though  it  is  perhaps  merely  a  coincidence  that  there 
seems  to  be  an  association  of  ideas  between  the  opening  lines  of  this  play. 
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the  sentiments  expressed  by  Bacon  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester^ 
and  a  passage  from  Bacon's  works  relating  to  ciphers^  and  that  the  former 
seem  so  appropriate  an  introduction  to  this  revelation — if  revelation  it  be. 
"But  I  count  the  use  that  a  man  should  seek  of  the  publishing  of  his  own 
writings  before  his  death  to  be  but  an  untimely  anticipation  of  that  which  is 
proper  to  follow  a  man  and  not  to  go  along  with  him'*  (Letter  of  Bacon  to 
Bishop  of  Winchester).  "The  pretense  thereof  (the  enigmatical  method) 
is  to  remove  the  vulgar  capacities  from  being  admitted  to  the  secrets  of 
knowledge,  and  to  reserve  them  to  selected  auditors,  or  wits  of  such  sharp- 
ness as  can  pierce  the  veil"  (Bacon's  "Advancement  of  Learning"). 
The  play  opens  with  these  lines : 

» 

"Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives, 
Live  registered  upon  our  brazen  tombs. 
And  there  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death ; 
When  spite  of  cormorant,  devouring  Time, 
The  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen  edge. 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity." 


The  sentiment  is  not  unusual,  but  this  at  least  shows  that  it  was  in  the 
xnind  of  the  author  when  he  wrote  the  play. 

Now,  I  am  not  claiming  that  this  proves  that  Bacon  wrote  the  Plays, 
liut  I  do  claim  that,  with  the  other  things  of  like  nature,  it  is  sufficient  to 
excite  a  lively  and  reasonable  suspicion  that  he  had  something  to  do  with 
their  origin. 

And  now,  thanking  Dr.  Morgan  for  the  points  which  he  has  broughf. 
out  on  my  side  of  the  argument,  which  I  think  are  quite  as  strong,  if  not 
stronger,  than  those  for  his  own  side,  and  retracting  nothing  which  I  have 
said  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  and  seeing  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
supposed  that  the  printers  of  the  Quartos  should  have  been  taken  into  the 
secret  of  their  authorship,  and  believing  that  Ben  Jonson  would  have  been 
a  party  to  and  cognizant  of  such  secret,  and  consequently  reticent  in  his 
expressions,  I  subscribe  to  the  protocol  as  amended  by  Dr.  Morgan. 


Dr.  Morgan.  As  to  these  title-pages  of  which  Dr.  Piatt  makes  profert, 
I  must  admit  tfiat  they  render  it  still  more  difficult  to  escape  the  inference 
tittt  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  later  years,  devoted  portions  of  his  time  and  means 
to  securing  the  publication  of  works  worthy,  in  his  opinion,  the  preservation 
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of  print,  but  which,  in  his  day,  there  was  no  commercial  warrant  or  in- 
ducement to  publish.  And  I  wonder  what,  for  example,  the  world  would 
say  if  it  should  find  itself  obliged  some  day,  instead  of  cursing*  the  name  of 
Francis  Bacon  for  a  pirate  and  a  plunderer  who  was  trying  to  usurp  the 
name  and  immortality  of  William  Shakespeare,  to  thank  him  for  having 
preserved  the  immortal  Plays  to  posterity,  that  without  him  we  might  never 
have  possessed  at  all!  As  to  Dr.  Piatt's  suggestion  that  this  particular 
Duke  of  Brunswick  must  have  resembled  the  conventional  portrait  of 
Shakespeare,  who  knows  but  we  may  have  run  into  a  scent  to  account  for 
that  mysterious  Bust  found  in  the  rag-shop  at  Mayence  by  Dr.  Becker  in 
1849,  ^^^  traced  to  the  possession  of  Count  Francis  von  Kesselstadt? 
Perhaps  this  Kesselstadt  Bust  may  have  been  Martin  Droeshout's  model  for 
his  engraving,  instead  of  the  Stratford  Bust  (which  otherwise  could  have 
been  the  only  thing  accessible  in  1623  for  Droeshout  to  work  from).  Nothing 
appears  to  be  "to  consider  too  curiously"  in  this  field.  I  have  even  heard 
of  Baconians  who  claimed  that  an  effigy  of  Francis  Bacon  was  furnished  to 
Gerard  Johnson,  the  "tomb-maker"  who  executed  that  Stratford  Bust  I  The 
origin  of  both  the  Stratford  Bust  and  the  Droeshout  eng^vings  are  utterly 
unaccounted  for. 

***  The  Editors  cannot  undertake  to  return  unused  manuscript,  though  they  will 
endeavor  to  do  so  if  self-directed,  stamped  envelope  is  enclosed  therewith. 

All  manuscript  submitted  must  be  type-written. 

Address  all  matters  intended  for  The  Editors,  Books  for  Review,  etc,  NEW 
SHAKESPEAREANA,  P.  O.  Box  617,  WESTFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY. 
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MR.  MALLOCK'S  TITLE  PAGES. 

[In  the  April-July  issue  of  New  Shakespeareana  Dr.  Isaac  Hull  Piatt, 
in  his  debate  with  Dr.  Morgan,  reproduces  and  refers  to  the  fac-similies  of 
old  title  pages  discussed  in  this  Paper.  I  wish  to  premise  that  this  article 
was  written  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  Dr.  Piatt's  reply  to  Dr. 
Morgan,  pages  io6  to  120  in  that  issue,  in  which  he  largely  quotes  from  Mr. 
Mallock's  explanations  of  those  title  pages  to  which  I  refer.  It  will  be  un- 
derstood, therefore,  that  my  article  is  in  no  respect  a  reply  to  Dr.  Piatt, 
whose  article  I  had  not  read,  but  only  to  Mr.  Mallock's  articles  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Magazine.  Nor  had  I  seen  Mr.  Greg's  valuable  reply  to  Mr.  Mallock 
in  the  April  Ldbrary.] 

It  is,  I  think,  rather  pleasing  to  those  who  cherish  the  memory  of 
William  Shakespeare  as  that  of  a  loved  personality,  to  find  that  the  ablest 
assailants  of  our  belief  not  only  wish  to  throw  down  the  figure  of  the  Actor 
Poet  from  its  pedestal  in  our  hearts  and  set  up  in  its  stead  that  of  the  gfreat 
lawyer  and  man  of  science,  Francis  Bacon,  Viscount  St.  Albans,  but  going 
further,  claim  for  their  hero  the  laurels  of  Marlowe  and  Spenser  as  well,  an|i 
also  seek  to  build  up  for  him  a  royal  pedigree  at  the  expense  even  of  scan- 
dal about  Queen  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Mallock,  in  his  very  entertaining  articles 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (which  I  have  a  lingering  fear  I  may  perhaps  err 
in  taking  seriously,  as  they  may  be  only  a  brilliant  jeu  d'esprit),  goes  yet 
further,  and  would  seem  to  desire  to  give  Lord  Verulam  credit  for  the  com- 
position of  some  of  the  master  pieces  of  French  literature.  Mr.  Mallock's 
primary  deduction  from  his  interesting  title  pages,  that  Bacon  had  some 
connection  with  the  productions  referred  to,  is  so  vague,  as  well  as  modest, 
that  it  is  rather  hard  to  discuss.  If  Lord  Verulam  gave  a  few  pounds  to  aid 
a  needy  Sauthor  or  publisher  to  produce  an  edition  of  a  book,  he  would 
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doubtless  in  a  sense  have  some  connection  with  its  production,  but  hardly 
enough  to  be  commemorated  on  the  title  page.  And  Mr.  Mallock's  modest 
suggestion  must  therefore  be  treated  as  having  deeper  significance. 

The  first  title  page  he  discusses  is  that  of  the  third  edition  of  Florio's 
translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays  (Plate  I).  His  conclusion  as  to  this  is 
that  it  shows  that  Bacon's  literary  activity  was  far  more  extensive- than  has 
been  recognized,  and  that  he  played  some  leading  part  in  the  production  of 
that  volume.  This  third  edition  appeared  in  1632,  six  years  after  Lord 
Verulam's  death,  and  his  connection  therefore  cannot  be  with  that  edition. 
Mr.  Mallock  further  claims  that  the  white  shield  containing  the  title,  being 
on  a  dark  structure,  is  but  a  banner  hung  over  the  true  title,  and  therefore 
a  fiction,  ultimately  to  g^ve  place  to  the  truth.  If  he  is  right  in  this,  even  if 
Bacon  in  his  youth  had  translated  Montaigne's  Essays  into  English,  it 
would  not  account  for  the  fictitious  banner,  for  this  shield  contains  no  trans- 
lator's name,  nor  any  name  but  that  of  the  author  Michel  de  Montaigne 
with  the  proper  additions.  Therefore,  this  argument  as  to  the  shield  either 
means  nothing  or  is  intended  to  claim  for  Lord  Verulam  the  authorship  of 
Montaigne's  Essays.  Now  we  know  that  Bacon  was  Born  in  1561,  that  he 
was  at  Cambridge  between  1573  and  1576,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1577  he 
went  to  France,  a  sickly  lad,  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Amyas  Powlet,  and  under 
the  charge  of  a  tutor,  Mr.  Duncombe.  His  stay  in  France  came  to  an  end 
in  1578,  when  he  was  summoned  home  by  his  father's  death,  and  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  from  his  letters  to  Essex,  in  1598,  that  he  never  went  back  to 
that  sunny  land.  In  1580,  two  years  after  Bacon's  return  to  England,  ap- 
peared the  first  two  Books  of  Montaigne's  Essays.  The  Chevalier  Michel  de 
Montaigne  was  then  forty-seven  years  old,  and  a  man  of  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction. The  Third  Book  of  the  Essays  was  published  a  few  years  later. 
These  charming  discourses  have  ever  since  been  one  of  the  delights  of 
French  Literature,  and  have  won  universal  admiration,  not  only  for  their 
beautiful  humanity  of  spirit,  and  the  profound  experience  of  life  which  they 
display,  but  for  their  idiomatic  and  characteristic  style,  revealing  in  each 
chapter  something  of  the  noble  and  fascinating  personality  of  the  author. 
To  suppose  that  they  could,  even  to  the  smallest  extent,  be  the  composi- 
tion of  a  sickly  lad  of  seventeen,  just  out  of  Cambridge,  is  manifestly  ab- 
surd. That  Bacon,  while  in  attendance  on  Sir  Amyas  at  Tours,  may  have 
met  Montaigne  is  possible,  and  it  is  possible  he  may  have  been  interested 
in  the  Essays  when  they  appeared  in  French  two  years  later.  It  is  also 
quite  possible  Bacon  may  have  had  some  part  in  Florio's  translation  of  the 
Essays  into  English.  On  the  other  hand,  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  from 
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the  Lord  Keeper's  death,  in  1578,  until  Essex  presented  him  with  Twicken- 
ham, in  1592,  were  too  narrow  to  have  enabled  him  to  help  Florio  much  in 
bringing  out  his  first  edition.  If,  therefore,  by  his  mysterious  emblems  on 
the  1632  title  page,  the  publisher,  Richard  Royston,  intended  to  convey  the 
statement  that  Bacon  had  any  further  connection  with  Montaigne's  Essays 
than  possibly  having  translated  some  of  them,  or  given  some  slight  pecu- 
niary aid  to  their  publication,  we  would  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
Royston  was  a  wilful  falsifier.  But  I  think  the  theory  of  any  reference  to 
Bacon  in  the  title  page  rests  on  the  slenderest  foundation.  The  white 
shield  may  well  be  of  marble,  set  into  the  dark  stone  that  the  inscription 
may  be  more  easily  read,  like  the  white  block  in  the  base.  Even  if  a  banner, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  a  fiction  or  that  it  is  intended  to  indicate  a  fiction. 
To  make  out  the  initials  F.  B.,  Mr.  Mallock  has  to  construct  a  small  f, 
turned  so  as  to  read  from  right  to  left  out  of  a  broken  arch,  while  his  capital 
B  is  supine,  and  made  imperfectly  of  two  arches.  To  ordinary  eyes  the  so- 
called  beacon  seen  through  the  arch  may  as  well  be  any  other  building.  The 
little  prison  or  guard  house  to  the  left  seems  to  me  square  in  form,  though 
surmounted  by  a  cupola.  This  structure,  and  its  little  chimney  or  spire  sur- 
mounted with  a  ball,  are  perhaps  somewhat  Saracenic  in  appearance.  The 
ball  is  certainly  not  a  globe,  for  it  is  brought  into  a  point  at  the  top.  The 
rose,  if  it  is  a  rose,  on  the  capital  of  the  columns,  is  too  common  an  orna- 
ment to  have  any  significance.  The  Rose  of  Provence,  so  common  in  early 
decoration  in  Southern  France,  is  as  likely  to  be  meant  as  the  Red  Rose  of 
Lancaster,  or  the  White  Rose  of  York.  The  reference  to  the  dedication  of 
Powell's  Attorney's  Academy  does  not  seem  to  me  to  help  Mr.  Mallock's 
argument.  The  words,  "To  the  true  nobilitic  and  try'd  learning  beholden 
to  no  Mountain  for  eminence,"  seem  to  be  clear  enough  without  the  aid  of 
the  supposed  pun.  That  a  brilliant  light  does  not  require  to  be  set  on  an 
eminence  to  be  seen,  seems  sufficiently  plain  without  importing  Michel  de 
Montaigne,  then  dead  forty  years,  and  who  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
lawyers,  into  the  dedication.  Mr.  Mallock  does  not  give  us  the  prefatory 
poem  which  he  tells  us  enjoins  such  careful  study  of  the  title  page;  but  the 
short  extract  from  it,  which  urges  the  reader  to  turn  and  study  each  leaf, 
would  seem  to  refer  rather  to  the  Essays  than  to  their  title  page,  since  the 
latter  had  no  leaves,  while  every  page  of  Montaigne's  Essays  deserves  and 
will  repay  careful  perusal. 

The  next  title  page  discussed  by  Mr.  Mallock  is  that  of  an  edition  of 
Spenser's  poems  published  by  Lownes  in  161 1  [Plate  II].  As  this  was  in 
Bacon's  lifetime,  he  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  publication, 
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which  could  not  have  been  the  case  with  most  of  the  title  pages  treated  by 
Mr.  Mallocky  belonging,  as  they  did,  to*books  published  after  his  decease. 
This  is  certainly  a  curious  and  rather  obscure  title  page,  but  Mr.  Mattock's 
interpretation  of  it  seems  to  me  so  forced  and  unnatural  that  I  would  hesi* 
tate  to  accept  it,  even  if  no  other  significance  could  be  found  for  its  figures 
or  emblems.  Mr.  Mallock  seems  to  deduce  from  these  two  conclusions: 
First,  that  Bacon  was  the  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  wrongly  deprived  of  his  royal  inheritance;  second,  that  Bacon  was  also 
the  author  of  the  poems  we  know  as  Edmund  Spenser's.  Spenser's  unhappy 
and  forsaken  death,  twelve  years  previously,  had  been  deplored  throughout 
England  and  was  feelingly  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  in  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  and  the  Sonnets.  In  this  very  title  page  the  poems  are  at^ 
tributed  to  England's  ''Arch  Poet,"  Edmund  Spenser.  Even  if  he  did  not, 
as  is  generally  believed,  hold  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate,  he  was  certainly 
recognized  and  formally  rewarded  for  his  poetic  merit  by  the  Queen.  It 
would  be  somewhat  strange  for  the  pictorial  part  of  the  title  page  to  embody 
a  direct  contradiction  of  the  authorship  asserted  in  its  text.  Two  poems  are 
mentioned  by  name  on  the  title  page — ^the  Faery  Queen  and  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar.  Now,  if  we  accept  it  as  the  natural  purpose  of  a  title  page  to  ex'^ 
press  pictorially  the  contents  of  the  volume,  we  have  a  clear  and  natural 
meaning  for  the  supporters  on  either  side  of  the  page.  The  figure  on  the 
right  hand  is  an  armed  lady,  that  on  the  left  an  unarmed  peasant  carrying  a 
scrip  and  a  staff  or  crook.  Can  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  armed 
Lady  is  either  Gloriana,  the  Faery  Queen,  or  Britomart  the  Lady  Knight, 
while  the  peasant  is  Colin  Qout,  the  shepherd,  indicating  the  other  poem 
named  on  the  title  page?  That  Leicester,  a  great  noble  and  a  soldier,  should 
be  portrayed  as  a  peasant,  with  a  wallet  and  crook,  seems  impossible.  Next, 
I  doubt  if  the  boar  in  the  uppermost  panel  can  have  any  relation  to  the  boar 
which  the  Bacon  family  had  long  borne  as  their  crest.  This  figure,  in  fact, 
bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  heraldic  boar  of  the  Harpurs,  of  Calke« 
in  Derbyshire,  than  to  that  of  the  Bacons.  Mr.  Mallock's  Plate  III.  is  an 
excellent  enlarged  reproduction  of  the  Bacon  boar.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  animal  is  rather  smooth-haired,  but  has  a  standing  ruff  of  bristles  on 
his  back;  he  is  spotted  with  fleurs  de  lys  and  one  crescent.  He  has  no  collar 
whatever,  and  is  standing  still.  The  boar  of  the  upper  panel  is  covered 
with  projecting  spines  like  a  hedge-hog,  is  passant,  has  a  marked  collar,  and 
has  no  fleurs  de  lys  or  crescent.  In  all  these  respects  he  is  the  Harpur,  not 
the  Bacon,  boar,  if  he  must  have  a  heraldic  meaning.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  animal  in  the  lower  panel  seems  to  me  an  ordinary  swine,  in  the  com- 
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mon  recalcitrant  attitude  of  his  race,  and  not  a  boar  at  all.  He  is  almost 
smooth,  and  is  facing  to  the  right  instead  of  the  left.  Mr.  Mallock  does  not 
discuss  the  scene  presented  by  this  lower  panel  except  with  respect  to  this 
hog  and  the  flowering  plant.  The  picture  seems  to  me  to  show  two  coun- 
tries severed  by  a  narrow  sea.  The  region  to  the  left  and  rear  is  moun- 
tainous and  shows  a  church  and  a  forest ;  I  should  take  it  to  indicate  Britain. 
The  country  to  the  right  is  flat,  but  with  some  jagged  rocks,  and,  I  would 
suggest,  means  Ireland,  the  sea  between  being  the  Irish  Channel.  This 
right-hand  country  shows  also  a  flowering  bush  from  which  the  hog  is 
holding  back  with  aversion,  having  on  a  scroll  Non  tibi  spiro,  which  I  trans- 
late, "I  breathe  not  (that  is,  g^ve  out  no  fragrance)  for  thee."  Mr.  Mallock 
understands  this  as  meaning  that  the  hog  cannot  attain  the  flowers  which 
he  calls  Tudor  roses.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  picture  shows  it  is 
the  hog  who  is  rejecting  the  flowers;  I  am  not  clear  that  they  are  roses. 
The  bush  may  be  a  laurel,  indicating  Ireland's  rejection  of  the  laureate, 
but,  even  if  a  rose  bush,  it  would  still  seem  to  me  to  indicate  Ireland's  re- 
jection of  English  culture,  represented  by  the  national  flower  (which  the 
rose  was  long  before  the  days  of  the  Tudors),  as  shown  by  her  hostility  to 
England's  arch  poet ;  and  this  idea  g^ves  us  also,  I  think,  the  true  meaning 
of  the  upper  panel,  viz.:  the  destroying  or  wasting  wild  boar,  the  savage 
Celtic  peasantry  who  burnt  Spenser's  house,  destroyed  his  plantations  and 
caused  the  death  of  his  wife  and  child.  If  Bacon  had  intended  to  lay  claim 
to  Tudor  ancestry,  it  would  seem  to  me  strange  for  him  to  introduce  the 
hereditary  crest  of  his  putative  father  at  all,  particularly  to  personify  him- 
self as  the  boar,  the  familiar  designation  of  Richard  III.,  the  enemy  of  the 
Tudors ! 

If  Bacon  had  ever  intended  in  this,  or  in  any  other  title  page  to  even 
hint  at  a  descent  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  why  did  he  remark,  in  his  beautiful 
Latin  Eulog^um  In  Fclkem  tnemoriam  ElizaCj  on  the  fact  that  the  great 
Queen  left  no  offspring,  and  compare  her  in  this  respect  with  illustrious 
personages  of  the  past?  It  would  be  strangely  inconsistent  for  Bacon,  if 
he  had  any  belief  in  his  alleged  royal  origin,  to  commit  himself  definitely  to 
a  statement  directly  contradicting  its  possibility,  as  he  did  in  this  Enco- 
mium, which,  by  his  Will  in  1621,  he  expressly  ordered  to  be  published. 

Mr.  Mallock  next  introduces  to  us  [Plate  IV.]  the  title  page  of  a  book 
on  ciphers  and  cryptograms  printed  in  Germany  in  1624.  He  tells  us  that 
Gustavus  Selenus,  the  nominal  compiler,  was  the  pseudonym  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick.  I  can  conceive  no  reason  why  we  should  fancy  the  title  page 
of  this  book  should  have  any  reference  to  Bacon  whatever.    It  was  pub- 
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lished  in  Germany  three  years  after  Bacon's  fall.  The  title  page  is  in  Latin, 
and  the  book  is  also.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  relation  between  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Bacon,  or  that  the  Duke  was  familiar  with  the 
English  language  or  with  Camden's  remains;  it  is  unimportant  whether  or 
not  Bacon  had  anything  to  do  with  that  work,  and  Ido  not  find  that  Sped- 
ding  says  he  had.  Spedding's  only  remark  on  the  subject  is  a  suggestion 
that  Camden  may  have  derived  his  knowledge  of  certain  facts  from  an 
anonymously  published  letter  which  Spedding  attributes  to  Bacon.  Why, 
therefore,  because  Camden  speaks  of  Bacon,  Brakespeare,  Shakespeare, 
Wagstaff,  &c.,  as  names  taken  from  familiar  objects,  should  we  connect 
this  remark  with  Francis  Bacon,  or  import  any  of  it  into  the  title  page  of 
Gustavus  Selenus.  the  nominal  compiler,  the  pseudonym  of  the  Duke? 
Why  should  we  imagine  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  Shakespeare  as  actor  or 
poet,  or  that,  if  he  had,  that  he  should  devote  his  title  page  to  an  irrelevant 
story  about  foreign  authors,  to  the  neglect  of  the  subject  matter  of  his 
own  book?  If  we  proceed  with  a  common-place  expectation  that  the 
title  page  will  be  found  to  be  a  foreshadowing,  or  rough  index,  of  the 
book's  contents,  I  think  we  will  find  its  interpretation  comparatively 
simple.  We  know  from  the  text  of  the  title  page  that  it  deals  with 
abridged  and  occult  signs  and  writings,  and  mysterious  modes  of  com- 
munication and  that  it  undertakes  to  explain  the  enigmatic  system  of 
John  Trithemius,  Abbott  of  Spanheim,  &c.  We  may  naturally,  there- 
fore, expect  to  find  in  the  title  page  illustrations  of  such  devices  and  their 
usefulness,  and  perhaps  a  reference  to  Abbott  Trithemius,  the  originator 
of  the  system.  Now,  if  we  look  first  at  the  upper  panel  [of  Plate  IV.  and 
Plate  v.]  we  find  a  fortified  town  on  a  bay  or  river  lit  up  with  numerous 
lanterns,  which  cast  a  light  over  the  harbour,  where  a  boat,  containing  sev- 
eral rowers  and  apparently  one  person  of  distinction,  is  being  brought  to  a 
stop.  The  natural  translation  of  this  picture  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
lights  are  prearranged  signals,  guided  by  the  meaning  of  which  the  per- 
sonage in  the  boat  is  about  to  disembark.  Mr.  Mallock  contends  that  the 
lights  are  beacons  and  intended  to  suggest  Lord  Verulam's  name  by  an 
English  pun.  This  seems  to  me  very  unlikely.  The  lights,  while  doubtless 
signals,  are  hardly  "beacons"  in  any  sense  in  which  that  word  is  ordinarily 
used.  But,  granting  that  they  may  be  fairly  called  beacons,  what  is  more 
improbable  than  that  Gustavus  Selenus,  writing  a  Latin  treatise  in  Ger- 
many, should  introduce  this  picture  for  the  sake  of  an  English  pun  on  the 
name  of  the  fallen  chancellor!  This  interpretation  is  also  quite  unneces- 
sary, since  the  indication  of  one  kind  of  signalling,  viz.:  by  a  system  qf 
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lights,  seems  sufficient.  Descending  the  page,  we  have  to  the  left  [Plate 
IV.  and  Plate  VII.]  a  representation  of  a  richly  dressed  officer  handing  a 
written  paper  to  an  elderly  soldier  armed  with  a  spear.  The  officer,  prob- 
ably a  general,  is  giving  careful  instructions  about  it  to  this  soldier,  who 
listens  attentively.  In  the  background  is  a  walled  city;  between  it  and  the 
interlocutor  paces  a  sentinel;  above  flies  a  bird  with  a  letter  in  its  beak, 
against  whose  breast  an  arrow  is  directed.  The  meaning  seems  to  me 
simple  enough.  The  general  is  trying  to  send  a  cipher  letter  to  a  besieged 
city;  a  carrier  pigeon  is  also  taking  a  cipher  letter  thither;  the  letters  being 
in  cipher  will  be  safe  from  discovery,  though  the  arrow  slay  the  pigeon  and 
the  sentinel  intercept  the  soldier  messenger.  Mr.  Mallock  would  have  the 
general  mean  Bacon  intrusting  his  plays  to  Shakespeare,  though  he  ad- 
mits the  old  soldier  has  no  resemblance  to  the  actor  poet,  and  though  a 
military  guise  is  the  last  one  in  which  we  could  expect  to  find  Bacon.  He 
would  turn  the  carrier  pigeon  into  an  eagle  whose  claws  he  says  are  light- 
nings. I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  lightnings,  and,  unless  the  idea  is  of  wire- 
less telegraphy,  I  do  not  perceive  their  relevance  or  application  if  they  are 
visible,  nor  does  the  bird  resemble  an  eagle.  In  the  arrow  Mr.  Mallock 
finds  Camden's  ''shot-bolt,"  regardless  of  the  fact  that  a  bolt  is  a  quite  dif- 
ferent missile.  Mallock  also  identifies  the  soldier  messenger  with  the  sen- 
tinel, another  figure  in  the  same  picture,  though  they  in  no  way  resemble 
each  other,  and  the  sentinel  is  heavily  and  the  messenger  lightly,  armed  and 
equipped.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  are  asked  to  take  a  difficult,  incon- 
sistent, irrelevant  explanation  instead  of  one  simple  and  direct  and  cognate 
to  the  subject  matter.  Passing  to  the  right-hand  panel  [Plate  IV.]  we  have 
again  in  the  background  a  fortified  town,  but,  in  the  front  of  the  picture,  a 
soldier  on  a  powerful  steed,  galloping  toward  the  city,  blowing  a  horn  as  he 
rides.  I  would  interpret  this  picture  as  illustrating  the  plan  of  signalling 
by  musical  notes  or  tunes.  The  horseman,  by  a  pre-arranged  system  of 
sounds  or  calls,  is  giving  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  perhaps,  so 
that  the  country  folk  may  in  good  season  take  refuge  within  the  city's 
gates,  or,  perhaps,  is  conveying  some  important  news  to  friends  within  the 
dty.  Mr.  Mallock,  however,  conjectures. that  the  horseman,  despite  total 
dissimilarity,  to  be  the  soldier  messenger  of  the  left-hand  picture,  and  to  sig- 
nify Shakespeare,  who,  rejuvenated  and  having  stolen  the  writing  confided 
to  him  by  the  elderly  general,  is  claiming  it  as  his  own  production,  which 
is  indicated  by  his  blowing  his  own  trumpet  I  What  possible  connection 
this  could  have  with  John  Trithemius  or  a  book  on  ciphers  is  not  explained. 
Last  comes  the  panel  at  the  foot  of  the  page  [Plate  IV.,  magnified  Plate  VI.] 
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which  contains  the  picture  of  a  student,  wearing  a  monkish  gown,  belted 

at  the  waist  apparently  over  a  rich  habit,  seated  writing  at  a  desk  set  on  a 

table.    The  scene  is  a  comfortable  but  rather  dark  room  on  the  ground 

floor,  resembling  the  parlor  of  a  monastery,  and  opening  on  a  cloister.  The 

student  is  a  young,  vigorous  and  handsome  man  with  a  suggestion  of  a 

tonsure.    He  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  elderly  officer  in  the  left  hand 

side  panel,  but  Mr.  Mallock  concludes  him  to  be  the  same  because  of  an 
ornamented  sleeve,  and  identifies  both  with  Bacon,  to  whose  portraits  they 

have  no  resemblance.  Back  of  the  writer  stands  a  figure  richly  habited — I 
should  say,  a  monarch  or  g^eat  noble — holding  over  the  student's  head  a 
furred  cap  such  as  Polish  or  Hungarian  nobles  wear  on  the  stage.  Mr. 
Mallock  thinks  this  standing  figure  resembles  Shakespeare  and  claims  that 
the  rich  garment  shows  him  to  be  an  actor.  (We  shall  see  shortly  that  he 
thinks  other  figures  in  later  pages  indicate  histrionic  characters  for  oppo- 
site reasons.)  As  to  the  supposed  resemblance,  it  seems  to  me  purely  im- 
aginary. The  picture  is  of  a  rather  slight  and  frivolous  person  with  a  nar- 
row forehead  covered  with  curled  hair,  and  possessed  of  a  distinctly  pug 
nose.  Every  portrait,  real  or  supposed,  of  Shakespeare  makes  him  bald, 
his  high-domed  forehead  ascending  without  hair.  Certainly  neither  face 
nor  figure  bear  any  likeness  to  the  bluff  square  EngHsh  face  of  the  Strat- 
ford bust,  and  the  face  is  equally  unlike  the  rather  sad  face,  with  the  long 
straight  nose,  of  the  Droeshout  etching.  Nor  can  a  resemblance  be  claimed 
for  it  to  the  poetic  and  Latin  looking  face  of  the  Chandos  or  Jennens  por- 
traits. It  is  highly  improbable  that  this  German  publisher  should  attempt 
to  portray  Shakespeare  at  all,  but,  if  he  did,  we  might  expect  to  see  a  copy 
of  some  then  existing  likeness.  Mr.  Mallock  finally  interprets  the  picture 
as  depicting  Shakespeare  depriving  Bacon  of  what  he  calls  the  cap  known 
in  heraldry  as  **  a  cap  of  maintenance."  This  panel  also  seems  to  me  to 
admit  of  a  far  simpler  interpretation.  The  student  I  take  to  be  the  Abbot 
John  Trithemius,  the  originator  of  the  system  discussed  in  the  volume, 
engaged  either  in  the  composition  or  translation  of  a  secret  writing.  His 
costume,  partly  ecclesiastic  and  partly  knightly,  confirms  this  view.  The 
other  figure  is,  I  think,  that  of  a  great  prince,  perhaps  of  a  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, rewarding  his  skilful  invention  by  the  cap  in  question,  which  I  think 
he  is  placing  on  the  student's  head.  Even  if  I  am  in  error  in  this,  and  the 
cap  is  being  removed,  the  Prince  may  well  be  removing  a  disguise  from  the 
cipher  writer,  so  that  disguise  in  dress  as  well  as  in  manuscript  may  be  re- 
ferred to.  Were  we  familiar  with  the  text  of  Gustavus  Selenus'  book,  or 
with  Trithemius'  life  and  writings,  the  explanation  might  be  apparent. 
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In  Mr.  Mallock's  second  paper  he  deals  with  the  title  pages  of  three  of 
Bacon's  books  [Plates  VIIL,  IX.  and  X.]  republished  in  Leyden  a  number 
of  years  after  Lord  Verulam's  death.  We  might  more  naturally  expect  to 
find  something  personal  about  Bacon  in  these  title  pages  than  in  those  of 
books  to  which  he  apparently  had  no  relation;  but  that  they  should  be  in- 
tended to  express  emblematically  a  secret  until  then  concealed,  about  his 
life  and  writings,  seems  intrinsically  improbable  when  we  consider  that  while 
these  books  were  published  in  Holland  in  1641,  1642  and  1645,  we  have 
no  knowledge  or  suggestion  of  any  of  Bacon's  friends  or  servants,  who  were 
likely  to  be  possessed  of  such  secrets,  going  to  or  residing  in  that  country. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why,  fifteen  years  after  his  death.  Bacon's 
claim  to  the  authorship  of  Shakespeare's  plays  should  not  have  been  made 
openly  instead  of  covertly  and  emblematically.  Charles  I.,  still  on  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  had  remained  friendly  to  Bacon  even  in  his  darkest  hours,  while 
still  but  Prince  of  Wales.  Charles  was  also  a  passionate  admirer  of  Shake- 
speare, and  in  all  probability  would  have  been  delighted  to  find  that  his  old 
friend  Bacon  was  the  author  of  the  dramas  he  loved.  Bacon  in  his  Will 
gave  what  he  well  called  "the  durable  part  of  his  memory,  his  books  and 
writings,"  to  his  brother-in-law.  Constable,  and  his  friend  Bosville,  who 
were  to  take  care  that  of  all  his  writings,  both  English  and  Latin,  there 
should  be  books  fair-bound  and  placed  in  the  King's  Library  and  certain 
other  libraries  in  the  universities.  Now,  if  Bacon  was  the  author  of  the 
Shakespeare  plays,  his  literary  executors  either  knew  or  did  not  know  it.  If 
they  knew  it  how  can  their  falseness  to  their  trust  be  accounted  for?  If 
they  knew  it  not,  how  and  frpm  whom  could  the  information  reach  these 
Leyden  publishers,  and  why  should  Francis  Hackius,  Francis  Moiardus 
and  Adrian  Wyngaerde  have  been  anxious  to  perpetuate  the  secret  on  these 
mysterious  title  pages,  and  yet  have  wrapped  it  so  carefully  in  emblems 
that  it  has  not  been  discovered  until  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
have  passed?  The  first  in  date  of  these  pages  [Plate  IX.]  is  that  prefixed 
to  the  Latin  edition  of  the  Essays  described  as  "Ethical,  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic," with  an  alternate  title:  "The  Inner  Nature  of  Things."  This  de- 
scription of  the  contents  is  found  on  a  white  table  cloth  hanging  from  a 
table  occupying  the  center  of  the  picture.  On  this  table  are  a  clasped  book 
and  an  hour  glass;  to  the  right  stands  a  figure  (which  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Mallock  is  meant  for  the  author  Francis  Bacon)  richly  habited,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  are  three  figures  strongly  contrasted;  the  first  who 
is  seated  is  evidently  from  his  dress  and  carriage  a  person  of  lofty  and  per- 
haps royal  rank.     The  next  is  a  handsome  gay  cavalier,  evidently  a  soldier, 
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while  behind  them  stands  a  plainly  dressed  elderly  man,  probably  an  ar- 
tificer. In  the  clouds  above  floats  a  nude  damsel  using  as  a  sail  a  species 
of  scroll  and  with  her  feet  on  a  globe.  Bacon  is  looking  towards  this  lady, 
towards  whom  he  points  his  index  finger.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
interpretation  of  this  title  page  is  very  difficult.  Bacon  is  evidently  ex- 
plaining to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  represented  by  the  prince,  the 
cavalier  and  the  workman,  that  by  careful  use  of  their  time,  represented  by 
the  hour  glass,  and  the  study  of  these  discourses,  represented  by  the  book 
on  the  table,  they  can  seize  fortune's  or  time's  forelock,  streaming  in  front 
of  the  damsel's  head,  and  the  world  will  be  at  their  feet.  If  there  were  any 
doubt  about  this  meaning  I  think  it  would  be  removed  by  the  concluding 
words  of  the  title:  ''Accedit  Faber  Fortuna*'  which  may  be  freely  rendered: 
**The  diligent  worker  will  attain  fortune."  This  translation  has  certainly 
the  advantage  of  explaining  the  three  figures  to  the  left,  of  which  Mr.  Mal- 
lock  says  no  explanation  has  yet  been  suggested,  and  seems  to  me  much 
easier  than  Mr.  Mallock's  view,  which  is  that  the  closed  book  repreaents 
the  Shakespeare  secret,  the  hour  glass  the  period  to  elapse  before  its  reve- 
lation, the  nude  damsel  poetry,  and  the  ball  at  her  teet  the  Globe  Tneater  in 
London  1  The  book,  like  many  books  in  those  days,  is  merely  clasped,  not 
locked,  as  a  secret  book  would  be;  it  is  hard  to  see  how  an  hour  glass  can 
represent  a  prolonged  period,  and  it  is  not  explained  what  connection  tne 
long  streaming  forelock  can  have  with  poetry,  or  why  she  should  be  flying 
through  the  air,  nor  how  i:^rancis  ilackius  knew  anything  of  the  Globe 
1  heater  in  London,  which  had  been  burned  thirty  years  beiore.  It  seems 
to  me  that  by  ail  rules  oi  interpretation  we  ought  to  accept  the  simple 
meaning  indicatea  by  the  words  ot  the  title  page  and  relevant  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  oi  the  volume  rather  than  lohow  tne  exuberant  flight  of  Mr. 
Mallock's  fancy. 

The  second  Leyden  title  page  [Plate  VTll.J,  the  hrst  discussed  by  Mr. 
Mallock,  is  prefixed  to  the  Lite  of  Henry  Vli.,  which  is  rightly  character- 
ized as  a  truly  **politick"  work.  This  also  was  printed  by  Jt^rancis  Hackius, 
in  1O42.  i  he  nude  damsel  with  the  forelock  streaming  in  front  of  her,  now 
occupies  the  center  of  the  page;  she  is  standing  again  on  a  turning  globe, 
but  has  grown  two  wings  since  her  last  appearance.  She  holds  in  her 
right  hand  a  large  classic  vase,  which  i  should  consider  a  cinerary  urn,  but 
which  Mr.  Mallock  calls  a  salt  cellar,  and  something  which  he  calls  a  bitless 
bridle,  but  which  I  think  a  purse.  With  her  left  hand  she  is  turning  the 
handle  of  what  is  evidently  fortune's  wheel.  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
the  lady  must  be  still  more  certainly  fortune,  than  in  the  title  page  of  the 
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previous  year,  but  Mr.  Mallock,  who  calls  the  naked  damsel  in  the  earlier 
picture  'Toetry/'  calls  her,  on  this  occasion,  "Fame  and  Wisdom  united." 
On  each  side  of  ^he  damsel  are  two  figures.  These  are  in  each  case  a  soldier, 
and  a  statesman  or  philosopher.  While  the  left  hand  figures  are  support- 
ing the  lady,  and  helping  her  to  retain  her  rather  perilous  foothold  on  the 
revolving  globe,  the  right  hand  figures  seem  to  be  trying  to  upset  the  dam- 
sel, or,  at  least,  to  hamper  and  interfere  with  her  action.  The  soldier  is 
trying  to  change  the  revolution  of  the  globe,  while  the  sage  or  statesman 
is  pushing  a  long  pole  (without  a  spearhead),  which  they  both  hold,  between 
the  spokes  of  fortune's  wheel.  Mr.  Mallock  does  not  discuss  the  left  hand 
figures  at  all,  or  notice  the  distinction  between  the  left  and  right  hand  sol- 
diers, as  to  their  dress  and  armour,  but  assumes  that  the  right  hand  soldier 
is,  because  of  his  imperfect  equipment,  an  actor;  and,  because  he  holds  a 
long  pole,  that  he  is  Shakespeare.  If,  however,  we  take  as  our  guide  to 
the  title  page  the  subject  matter  of  the  book,  its  elucidation  presents  no 
great  difficulty.  The  life  of  Henry  VII.  is  a  truly  "politick  history."  He 
was  renowned  as  a  most  politick  King,  and  Bacon  shows  how  well  he  de- 
served this  reputation.  The  nude  female  figure  of  fortune  therefore  de- 
notes the  fortune  of  this  politick  prince,  maintained  by  policy  through 
many  dangers  and  vicissitudes.  True  and  wise  policy,  civil  and  military 
hold  his  fortune  firm,  while  imperfect  policy  and  rash  valor,  represented  by 
the  badly  armed  soldier,  in  vain  seek  to  overthrow  her  equilibrium,  or  put 
a  spoke  in  her  wheel.  The  cinerary  urn  signifies  his  peaceful  death  and 
posthumous  renown,  and  the  purse  the  wealth  his  care  and  frugality  accu- 
mulated. 

The  only  important  thing  to  be  discussed  in  the  third  Leyden  title  page 
[Plate  X.]  is,  I  think,  the  youth  climbing  the  steps  of  Parnassus,  who 
hardly,  I  think,  needs  interpretation.  Mr.  Mallock  will  have  it  that  he,  too, 
is  an  actor,  because  he  finds,  in  the  picture,  what  I  fail  to  discover — a 
padded  breast  and  a  goat  skin  over  his  other  garments.  Thus,  this  image  of 
Bacon's  lofty-climbing  genius,  is  again  converted  into  Shakespeare  and  a 
clasped  volume  is  again  made  to  denote  the  plays  we  know  as  his.  Mr. 
Mallock  has  thus,  in  three  of  the  title  pages,  made  out  three  persons  to  be 
actors,  one  because  he  is  gorgeously  dressed,  one  because  he  is  shabbily 
equipped,  and  a  third  because  he  has  a  reasonably  full  chest,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  wear  a  goat  skin.  I  doubt  if  he  is  right  in  this  conclusion  as  to 
any  of  these  figures.     Certainly  none  of  them  resemble  Shakespeare  in  the 

slightest  degree. 

R,  L.  ASHHURST. 
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SHAKESPEARE  AND  JOHN  DAVIES. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  appreciation  of  the  actor-poet  William  Shake- 
speare by  his  contemporaries,  it  seems  to  me  that  hardly  enough  import- 
ance has  been  given  to  what  was  said  of  Shakespeare  by  John  Davies  of 
Hereford.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  single  possible  exception  of  Ben 
Jonson,  Davies  brings  us  a  little  closer  to  the  man  as  well  as  the  poet  and 
actor  than  any  other  writer  of  the  period,  and  that  his  three  direct  mentions 
of  Shakespeare,  which  occur  in  three  separate  poems  written  at  different 
periods,  deserve  more  careful  attention  than  they  have  usually  received. 

John  Davies  was  born  at  Hereford,  a  little  town  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  in  1568,  and  died  in  London  in  1618,  so  that  his  span  of  life  al- 
most synchronized  Shakespeare's,  who  was  born  in  1564  and  died  in  1616. 
Hereford  is  not  very  far  from  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  the  road  to  Lon- 
don from  both  places  lay  through  Oxford.  We  have  many  traditions  of 
Shakespeare's  frequent  sojourns  at  Oxford  on  his  journeys  between  Strat- 
ford and  the  capital,  particularly  in  connection  with  his  stay  at  the  Crown 
Tavern  kept  by  John  Davenant.  Davenant  was  not  only  renowned  for  the 
excellence  of  his  wines,  but  was  personally  estimable  and  highly  respected: 
and  the  Crown  Inn  was  a  place  to  which  members  of  the  University  might 
with  entire  propriety  resort,  and  where  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  could 
meet  on  common  ground  with  the  travelling  Actor.  Davies  was  by  pro- 
fession a  writing  master  until  he  took  orders  in  1608,  and  resided  in  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  from  about  the  time  of  his  reaching  twenty-one  until 
that  year.  Wood  says  he  was  educated  in  Oxford,  and  Robert  Benhill,  in 
some  lines  prefixed  to  1635  edition  of  Davies'  "Microcosmos,"  speaks  of 
him  as  Oxoniae  Votes;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  accepted  that  he 
took  a  degree  at  the  University.  His  residence  at  Magdalen,  however,  is 
quite  certain.  Among  his  poems  is  an  address  "  to  my  much  honoured  and 
entirely  beloved  patroness,  the  most  famous  University  of  Oxfrod,"  and 
two  of  his  Sonnets  are  in  praise  of  Magdalen  College.  Davies  was  reputed 
the  most  skilful  penman  and  teacher  of  the  art  of  writing  of  his  day;  and 
was  a  very  voluminous,  though  rather  tedious,  poet.  His  scholars  included 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  both  sexes  during  the  period  of 
his  life  in  Oxford.  Among  these  pupils  seem  to  have  been  Prince  Henry 
of  Wales,  Shakespeare's  patron  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  family,  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Countess  of  Derby  and  her 
daughters.     His  first  published  work,  which  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1602, 
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was  a  philosophical  poem  entitled  "Merum  in  Modum,  a  Glimpse  of  God's 
Glorie  and  the  Soule's  Shape,''  a  quarto  dedicated  to  Shakespeare's  patron 
William  Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  Knight,  and  the 
Right  Worshipful  Edward  Herbert  of  Montgomery  (afterwards  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury).  In  the  following  year  appeared,  also  at  Oxford,  Davies' 
poem  "Microcosmos,"  "the  discovery  of  the  Little  World  with  the  Govern- 
ment thereof,"  quarto  1603,  with  dedicatory  sonnets,  to  the  king  and  queen. 
This  is  the  first  of  his  books  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Shakespeare.  Ap- 
pended to  this  work  was,  among  other  tributes,  an  English  poem  by  Nicho- 
las Deible,  inscribed:  "In  love  and  affection  of  Mr.  John  Davies  and  ad- 
miration of  his  excellence  in  the  art  of  writing."  In  1605  appeared  also  at 
Oxford  what  seems  to  have  been  Davies'  ablest  production,  "The  Triumph 
of  Death  or  the  Picture  of  the  Plague."  This  vivid  though  prolix  and 
melancholy  poem  was  dedicated  to  his  pupils  Algernon  Lord  Percy  and 
the  Ladies  Dorothy  and  Lucy  Percy.  In  the  same  year  appeared  the 
"Humours  of  Heaven  and  Earth  with  the  Civil  Wars  of  Death  and  For- 
tune." In  this  poem  occurs  a  stanza  with  important  reference  to  Shake- 
speare. 

In  1608  he  received  the  living  St.  Dunstan  the  Less,  in  London,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  death  in  1618  he  lived  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  hear  his 
church.  During  this  period  he  was  three  times  married  and  produced 
numerous  works,  the  most  important  of  which  to  us  is  "The  Scourge  of 
Folly  consisting  of  Satyrical  Epigrammes,  and  others,  in  honour  of  many 
noble  and  worthy  persons  of  our  land."  London,  161 1.  Among  these 
epigrams  and  sonnets  are  some  addressed  to  Daniel,  Ben  Jonson,  Marston, 
Hale  and  Fletcher,  but,  most  valuable  to  us,  one,  No.  159,  "to  our  English 
Terence,  Mr.  Will  Shakespeare."  Davies'  celebrated  book  on  handwriting, 
"The  Writing  Schoolmaster  or  the  Anatomy  of  Fair  Writing,"  did  not  ap- 
pear in  print  until  1633,  many  years  after  his  death;  it  contained  engraved 
specimens  of  various  kinds  of  writing.  Davies  seems  to  have  been  a  worthy 
and  respectable  person  who  was  accepted  by  the  great  and  noble  in  the 
position  of  somewhat  humble  companionship,  which  was  as  high  a  social 
position  as  the  merely  literary  person  of  plebeian  origin  could  hope  to  at- 
tain in  those  days.  His  permanent  residence  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
however,  as  well  as  his  high  excellence  in  the  art  he  taught,  probably  gave 
him  a  better  position  than  that  of  a  tutor,  residing  in  great  houses,  and  his 
dedications  to  successive  generations  of  a  family,  particularly  the  ladies  of 
certain  great  houses,  such  as  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Pembroke,  the 
Ladies  Percy,  the  Countess  of  Bedford  and  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  I^dy 
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Cary,  and  others,  would  seem  to  show  that  Davies  was  persona  g^ata  to 
the  Great  Ladies  of  the  time. 

We  may  therefore  fairly  approach  Davies'  literary  treatment  of  the 
actor  Shakespeare  with  the  presumption  that  he  is  likely  to  have  expressed 
an  opinion  with  regard  to  him  which  would  be  pleasing  to  his  noble  patrons 
rather  than  such  as  would  be  offensive  or  repellant  to  them.  Now,  we 
find  that  our  friend,  the  writing  master,  discusses  William  Shakespeare  as 
being  both  an  actor  and  poet  on  no  less  than  three  occasions  in  three  dif- 
ferent poems  published  at  three  different  times,  two  printed  in  Oxford  dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Magdalen,  and  the  last  in  London  while  holding  the 
charge  of  St.  Dunstan's.  Like  most  of  the  poets  of  his  day  he  wrote  in  a 
somewhat  obscure  and  artificially  complex  manner;  but  kinder  to  us  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  affixed  for  the  most  part  to  his  poems 
marginal  and  sometimes  terminal  notes,  telling  us  whom  he  meant, 
and  explaining  such  obscurity  as  there  might  be  in  his  allusions.  The 
first  of  these  references  to  Shakespeare  is  in  the  "Mirocosmos,"  published 
in  1603.  It  is  in  a  stanza  of  nine  lines.  I  have  put  the  marginal  notes  as 
near  as  may  be  opposite  to  lines  two  and  three  where  they  belong. 

Players,  I  love  you  and  your  qualitie, 
c  As  ye  are  Men,  that  passtime  not  abus'd; 

d  And  some  I  love  for  painting,  poesie, 

And  say  fell  Fortune  cannot  be  excus'd, 
That  hath  for  better  uses  you  refus'd. 
Wit,  courage,  good  shape.  Good  Partes,  and  all  good. 
As  long  as  all  these  goods  are  no  worse  us'd; 
And  though  the  stage  doth  stain  pure,  gentle  blood. 
Yet  generous  you  are  in  minde  and  moode. 

and  at  the  end:  '"Roscius  was  said  for  his  excellency  in  his  qualitie  to  be 
only  worthie  to  come  on  the  stage  and  for  his  honesty  to  be  more  worthy 
than  to  come  thereon."  The  marginal  "c"  is  made  to  refer  to  the  initials 
R.B.,  W.S.  (evidently  meaning  Rich.  Burbage  and  William  Shakespeare, 
and  the  marginal  "d"  refers  to  this  note,  viz. :  "Simonides  saith  that  paint- 
ing is  a  dumb  poesy,  and  poesy  a  speaking  painting." 

This   stanza  and  its  notes   seem  to  me  the  most  instructive  to  be 

found  in  the  literature  of  that  day.    We  have  first  an  expression  of  love 

for  actors  and  their  profession  (the  almost  universal  meaning  of  "quality" 

in  the  books  of  the  time  being  the  profession  of  an  actor).     Then  in  the 

second  line  we  have  a  limitation  of  this  affection  to  the  players  who  do  not 
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abuse  the  pastime  of  the  stage,  whom  he  then  proceeds  to  particularize,  as 
men  who  also  were  to  be  admired  for  painting  and  poetry;  and  to  prevent 
our  having  any  doubt  as  to  whom  the  actor  poet  and  actor  painter  were, 
he  g^ves  us  their  initials,  R.  B.  and  W.  S.,  in  the  margin,  following  this 
mention  with  Simonides'  graceful  association  of  poetry  and  painting.  Da- 
vies  then  goes  on  to  express  sympathy  for  these  friends,  because  fortune 
had  unhappily  cast  them  in  so  unpropitious  a  sphere  for  their  talents  as  the 
stage,  and  proceeds  to  laud  them  for  their  moral,  mental  and  physical 
traits,  above  all  praising  them  because,  though  the  stage  was  apt  to  cor- 
rupt even  those  of  gentle  descent,  they,  R.  B.  and  W.  S.,  remained  generous 
in  mind  and  mood.  His  terminal  note,  speaking  of  the  opinion  held  of 
Roscius  in  classic  days,  is  the  more  pointed  because  Burbage  was  univer- 
sally called,  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  "the  English  Roscius,"  (modified 
by  John  Marston  to  "Roscio").  But  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  R.  B.  is 
Shakespeare's  fellow-player  at  the  Globe,  Richard  Burbage,  and  W.  S.  the 
actor  poet.  Will  Shakespeare.  It  is  well  known  that  Burbage,  besides  be- 
ing the  greatest  actor  of  the  time,  was  a  successful  painter  in  oils.  Over- 
bury  said  of  him  in  his  "Characters:'*  "He  is  much  affected  to  painting 
and  'tis  a  question  whether  that  makes  him  an  excellent  player,  or  his  play- 
ing an  excellent  painter." 

Middleton's  epitaph  bears  the  heading:  "On  the  death  of  that  g^eat 
master  in  his  art  and  quality,  painting  and  playing,  R.  Burbage."  The 
Warwick  Castle  manuscript  of  the  elegy  bears  the  further  title:  "On  Mr. 
Richard  Burbage,  an  excellent  both  player  and  painter."  The  poem  con- 
tains also  the  statement  that  Burbage  "could  the  best  both  limn  and  act  my 
grief." 

At  Dulwich  College  is  preserved  an  undoubted  painting  by  Burbage 
presented  by  the  actor  Cartwright  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  and  described  by  him  in  his  own  Catalogue,  preserved  among  the 
College  MSS.,  as  "a  woman's  head  on  a  board,  done  by  Mr.  Burbage  ye 
actor."  Cartwright's  gift  also  contained  a  portrait  of  Burbage,  supposed 
by  some  (but  without  sufficient  authority)  to  be  by  himself.  It  was  en- 
graved in  Hardinge's  Shakespeare  illustrated,"  1793,  and  resembles  the 
Chandos  Portrait  of  Shakespeare,  which  also,  without  sufficient  ground, 
has  been  attributed  to  Burbage.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  John  Davies 
knew  whereof  he  spoke  in  celebrating  R.  B.  as  a  painter  as  well  as  player; 
can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  he  was  as  well  acquainted  with  W. 
S.'s  merits  as  a  poet?  The  stanza  seems  to  me  to  show  clearly  an  intimate 
personal  acquaintance  with  both  these  actors,  whom  we  know  to  have  been 
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friends  and  comrades,  and  a  distinctive  appreciation  of  their  superiority  to 
the  general  company  of  their  fellows.  Even  the  praise  of  their  personal 
appearance  is  interesting,  and  shows  to  my  mind  that  Davies,  and  pre- 
sumably his  patrons,  recognized  that  Burbage  and  Shakespeare  were  per- 
sonally presentable  and  would  have  been  acceptable  in  the  best  society  but 
for  the  unfortunate  drawback  of  their  profession.  Perhaps  we  may  reason- 
ably draw  from  the  expression  "good  shape,  good  partes"  a  contradiction 
of  the  theory  of  Shakespeare's  lameness  which  some  critics  have  thought 
they  found  suggestion  of  in  the  Sonnets.  If  Shakespeare,  so  far  from  be- 
ing a  man  of  parts  and  culture,  had  been  an  ignorant  rude  clown,  writing 
his  name  with  difficulty,  it  cannot  be  that  the  writing  master  would  not 
have  taken  notice  of  it.  It  is  important  also  to  recall  in  this  connection 
that  this  stanza  was  written  (as  shown  by  the  title  page  to  the  First  Quarto) 
soon  after  Hamlet  had  been  produced  by  the  company  of  which  Burbage 
and  Shakespeare  were  members  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  so  that  Da- 
vies  and  many  of  his  pupils  had  doubtless  recently  seen  Burbage  play  Ham- 
let and  Shakespeare  the  ghost  of  his  murdered  father.  That  the  opinion 
expressed  of  Shakespeare  and  Burbage  was  not  a  floating  expression,  but 
a  sober  and  fixed  conclusion  in  John  Davies*  mind,  is  shown  by  his  repeti- 
tion of  its  substance  in  a  stanza  in  his  "Civils  Wars  of  Death  and  Fortune," 
1605.  In  this  eight-line  stanza,  to  which  he  added  the  marginal  explana- 
tion: "Stage  Plaies,  showing  the  vices  of  the  time,"  Davies  seems  to  be 
more  particularly  occupied  with  the  ill  deeds  and  behaviour  of  many  actors, 
but  he  was  particularly  to  except  from  the  condemnation  his  two  old 
friends,  whom  he  again  designated  by  initials  in  the  margin. 

Some  followed  her  by  acting  all  men's  parts, 
These  on  a  stage  she  rais'd  (in  scorne)  to  fall. 
And  made  them  Mirrors,  by  their  acting  Arts, 
Wherein  men  saw  their  faults,  though  ne'er  so  small; 
WS.,  R,B.  Yet  some  she  guerdon'd  not,  to  their  desarts; 

But  other  some,  were  ill-action'd  all; 
Who,  while  they  acted  ill,  ill  staid  behinde, 
(By  custome  of  their,  manners)  in  their  minde. 

It  is  curious  that  Davies  seems  to  have  thought  these  players,  whom 
he  found  to  be  bad  men  infected  with  the  vices  of  the  time,  to  be  also  bad 
actors.  There  is  also  a  curious  parallelism  between  nature  setting  players 
on  the  stage  as  mirrors  of  men's  faults,  and  the  more  familiar  description 
of  the  stage  holding  a  mirror  up  to  nature;  but  the  most  interesting  line. 
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to  us,  is  Davies'  renewed  expression  of  his  opinion  that  Shakespeare  and 
Burbage  had  been  ill-treated  bv  fortune  and  deserved  more  at  her  hands. 

The  most  interesting  reference  of  all,  however,  is  in  Davies'  "Scourge 
of  Folly,"  which  appeared  in  1611,  after  the  writing  master  had  been  set- 
tled for  three  years  in  Lx>ndon  as  parson  of  St.  Dunstan's ;  and  where,  from 
his  residence  in  Martin's  Lane,  access  to  the  Blackfriars  or  even  the  Globe 
would  not  have  been  difficult.  This  book  of  our  friend  Davies  was  defined 
on  its  title  page  as  "Consisting  of  Satyricall  Epigrammes,  and  others  in 
honour  of  many  noble  and  worthy  persons  of  our  land."  In  this  collection, 
among  a  series  of  epigrams  addressed  to  Daniel,  Ben  Jonson,  Marston, 
Fletcher  and  others,  is  an  epigram  inscribed  'To  our  English  Terence,  Mr. 
Will  Shakespeare."  This  address  in  itself  would  remind  us  of  the  frequent 
use  of  the  abbreviation  "Will"  in  the  Sonnets,  and  imply  a  certain  intimacy, 
which  is  made,  I  think,  very  clear  by  the  language  of  the  Epigram,  which  is 
again  an  eight-line  Stanza. 

Some  say  (good  Will)  which  I,  in  sport,  do  sing, 
Hads't  thou  not  plaid  some  kingly  parts  in  sport. 
Thou  hads't  bin  a  companion  for  a  king, 
And  beene  a  king  among  the  meaner  sort. 
Some  others  raile,  but  raile  as  they  think  fit, 
Thou  hast  no  rayling  but  a  raigning  wit; 
And  honestly  thou  sow'st,  which  they  do  reape, 
So,  to  increase  their  stock,  which  they  do  keepe. 

This  seems  to  me  a  very  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare.  It  shows,  first,  a  distinct  intimacy,  confirming  what  we  had 
learned  from  the  previous  poems  composed  at  Oxford.  Second,  it  shows 
again  the  high  esteem  and  affection  entertained  for  Shakespeare  the  actor 
by  Davies,  who  calls  him  "good  Will"  and  praises  his  use  of  his  wit  for  bet- 
ter purposes  than  railing,  and  praises  it  as  well  as  his  honesty.  Third,  it  dis- 
tinctly shows  it  was  the  player  Shakespeare  whom  Davies  considered  the 
English  Terence.  Fourth,  it  gives  us  an  interesting  suggestion,  which  I 
have  not  noticed  elsewhere;  that,  in  his  later  years  is  the  Theater,  Shake- 
speare may  have  frequently  taken  the  parts  of  kings  on  the  stage.  Fifth, 
we  have  the  assertion  from  one  who  knew  him  well  that  "Will"  Shake- 
speare's social  and  intellectual  qualifications  were  such  that,  but  for  his  un- 
fortunate profession,  he  would  have  been  a  companion  for  kings  and  a  king 
socially  among  all  holding  inferior  rank.  Now  this  tribute  comes  from 
one  who  not  only  knew  Shakespeare  intimately,  but  was,  from  his  Oxford 
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life,  familiar  also  with  the  nobility  and  highest  gentry  of  England.  The 
whole  epigram  is  somewhat  difficult  of  construction,  but  the  last  two  lines 
are  almost  enigmatical.  What  is  the  honesty  which  Shakespeare  sowed, 
and  others  reaped,  thereby  increasing  their  stock?  It  seems  to  me  the 
reference  may  be  to  Shakespeare's  dramas,  which  he  honestly  "sowed," 
that  is,  gave  to  the  theaters,  where  others,  that  is,  the  managers  and  pro- 
prietors, reap  the  profits  of  their  production,  and  added  them  to  the  stock 
of  plays  which  they  accumulated.  We  know  that  the  property  in  the  plays 
produced  was  by  the  custom  of  the  day  vested  in  the  proprietors  of  the 
theater,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  Davies  may  be  complimenting  his' 
friend  on  his  honest  adherence  to  his  bargain,  and  leaving  the  theater 
owners  peaceably  to  reap  the  great  subsequent  gains  from  his  plays,  which 
they  added  to  their  stock,  without  attempting  as  others  did  to  reap  for  him- 
self part  of  the  profit  by  surreptitious  editions  or  unauthorized  productions. 
If  I  am  right  in  the  interpretation  of  these  lines,  we  have  here  a  contempo- 
raneous explanation  of  Shakespeare's  supposed  neglect  of  his  plays,  a  neg- 
lect which  has  so  much  puzzled  some  modern  writres ;  and  the  explanation 
is  the  simplest  possible,  viz.:  that  Shakespeare  was  a  scrupulously  honest 
man.  With  many  of  his  plays  he  did  not  meddle  or  attempt  to  have  them 
printed,  merely  because  they  did  not  belong  to  him  but  to  the  theater  where 
they  were  produced,  and  his  friend  Davies  praises  him  for  this  honest  for- 
bearance, in  the  same  epigram  in  which  he  also  compliments  Shakespeare 
for  his  abstention  from  returning  railing  for  railing,  like  so  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  knowing  how  to  use  his  wit  for  nobler  purposes. 

It  is  the  theory  of  some  modern  writers  that  the  actor,  William  Shake- 
speare, received  in  pecuniary  and  other  gains  a  greater  guerdon  from  for- 
tune than  his  merits  deserved;  but  John  Davies,  who  knew  him,  thought 
otherwise,  and  his  opinion  was  that  the  actor's  intrinsic  nobility  of  nature 
was  such  that,  but  for  his  unhappy  profession,  he  would  have  attained  the 
highest  possible  position,  and  that  the  money  harvest  his  supposed  writings 
brought  him  was  an  entirely  inadequate  reward  for  his  merits  and  services 
to  the  world.  Davies  does  not  again  mention  Shakespeare  by  name.  This 
is  not  remarkable,  as  the  "Scourge  of  Folly"  was  published  in  the  year  of 
the  burning  of  the  Globe  theater,  and  we  know  that,  a  year  or  two  later, 
Shakespeare  went  back  to  Stratford  for  the  last  time,  so  that  there  was 
little  opportunity  for  Davies  having  further  intercourse  with  him.  In  the 
same  year,  however  (1611),  Davies,  in  another  poem  called  "Paper's  Com- 
plaint," makes  pure  white  paper  complain  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put; 
among  others  of  being  made  a  promoter  of  amorous  passion  by  having 
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Venus  and  Adonis  printed  upon  it;  but  he  does  not  allude  to  the  authorship 
of  that  poem. 

Davies  survived  his  friend,  good  Will  Shakespeare,  two  years  only,  and 
died  in  London  in  1618.  His  third  wife  survived  him.  He  had  remained 
unmarried  while  at  Oxford,  which  was  of  course,  necessary  if  he  were  a 
fellow  of  Magdalen,  but  he  made  good  use  of  his  liberty,  after  taking  orders, 
as  he  seems  to  have  taken  to  himself  three  wives  in  the  space  of  ten  years. 

R.  L.  ASHHURST, 


Department  of  Literary  Criticism 


Conducted  by  EDWARD  MERTON  Dey,  ESQ. 


[Contributions  to  this  Department  need  not  be  typewritten.    Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Mr.  Dey.  Box  Z063.  St.  Louis,  Mo.] 

(Halliwell-Phillipps  said:  "The  true  restoration  of  a  single  line  in 
Shakespeare  is  well  worth  the  best  volume  of  any  other  English  writer." 
Serious  students  of  the  actual  text  of  the  Plays  have  for  one  of  their  aims 
the  correction  of  erroneous  readings  or  explanations.  Facilities  for  thor- 
ough research  have  greatly  increased  in  recent  years  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
Department  will  be  an  additional  means  of  fostering  painstaking  study 
through  the  interchange  of  opinion.  Such  editions  as  the  "Cambridge" 
and  the  "New  Variorum"  discourage  hasty  conjecture,  but  the  wealth  of 
information  which  the  labors  of  Wright  and  Furness  have  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  makes  satisfactory  study  possible  and  is  the  g^eastest  aid 
to  independent  thought. — E.  M.  D.) 

I.    "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  III.  iii.  26. — 

hath  rusht  aside  the  Law, 

(Folio) 
Dowden's  note  on  "rush'd"  is  as  follows:  "Capell  conjectured  pusWd)  Collier 
(MS)  has  brusVd.  Schmidt  explains  'rush'd  aside'  as  eluded,  comparing 
'Measure  for  Measure,'  I.  iv.  63;  'have  run  by  the  hideous  law.'  The  illus- 
tration does  not  fit  the  case.  ''Run  by  (eluded)  the  hideous  law"  is  said  of 
wrongdoing  that  has  escaped  punishment,  while  ''rusht  aside  the  law"  is 
said  of  the  prince  who  suspended  the  operation  of  the  law.    Retaining  the 
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idea  in  *'aside"  (to  one  side),  I  believe  there  is  a  more  plausible  conjecture 
for  *'rusht"  than  either  "push'd"  or  "brush'd,"  and  that  we  should  read 
thrust,  the  error,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  absorp- 
tion, "hath  thrust,"  through  a  mishearing,  taking  the  form  of  "hath  rusht." 
After  th  of  "thrust"  had  been  merged  with  the  preceding  "hath,"  the 

remaining  rust  was  transformed  into  "rusht." 

£.  M.  D. 

II.     "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  I.  iii.  68— 

Examined  my  parts  with  most  judicious  oeillades. 
This  apparently  is  no  misprint,  as  it  is  used  again  in  "Lear,"  IV.  v.  25: 

She  gaves  strange  oeillades  and  most  speaking  looks. 
This  strange  word  in  both  contexts  assumes  a  precisely  equivalent  mean- 
ing, viz.:  illicit  or  improper  glances.  Bartlett,  in  his  Concordance,  assumes 
that  there  is  a  singular  of  this  plural,  and  g^ves  the  word  as  "oeillade."  If 
an  accidental  misprint  for  "eyebrows,"  it  is  all  but  incredible  that  such  an 
accident  should  have  occurred  precisely  alike,  at  two  such  remote  distances, 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  plays.  And  to  conjecture,  as  does  Pope,  that  it 
may  be  a  misprint  for  "Iliads"  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  too  absurd.  By 
giving  this  singular  plural  as  singular,  Mr.  Bartlett  has  still  more  per- 
plexed us.    Will  New  Shakespeareana  please  throw  some  light  on  the 

matter? 

William  Frisbie  Jennings. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Your  correspondent  who  inquires  about  "oeillades"  in  the  "Merry 
Wives"  and  "Lear"  uses  a  modern  edition.  In  the  First  Folio  Falstaff 
says  "illiads"  and  Regan  says  "eliads."  The  most  frequent  spelling  in  the 
quartos  is  "aliads."  Pope  is  said  to  have  thought  that  perhaps  Falstaff 
meant  eyelids.  But  Rowe,  the  first  editor  proper,  recognized  the  French 
oeillade  and  printed  "oeiliads"  for  Shakespeare's  way  of  Anglicizing.  In 
French  the  word  is  familiar.  In  old  Cotg^ave's  French-English  dictionary 
it  is  defined:  "Oeillade;  An  amorous  looke,  affectionate  winke,  wanton 
aspect,  lustful  iest,  or  passionate  cast  of  the  eye,  a  Sheepes  eye."  It  is 
from  French  oeil,  eye,  like  ogle  from  Dutch  cog,  eye.  Shakespeare's  word 
is  in  all  the  great  American  dictionaries.  The  Stanford  dictionary  gives 
fives  examples  of  its  use  in  English,  of  which  the  first  is  from  Greene, 
A.D.  1592:  from  him  Shakespeare  may  have  picked  it  up;  we  shall  see 
when  the  great  Historical  Dictionary  reaches  it. 

F,  A.  March. 
Lafayette  College. 
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Pope's  spelling  oeiUads  as  ''Iliads''  strikes  Mr.  Jenings  as  ''too  absurd." 
It  might  seem  less  so  if  he  had  noted  that  it  is  identical  with  the  form  of 
the  word  in  all  but  one  if  the  first  four  folio  editions,  and  that,  in  Furness's 
varibrum,  the  same  vocable  is  shown  printed  by  different  editors  in  nine 
different  ways.  The  singular  of  the  word  is  a  real  entity  and  Bartlett  had 
therefore  good  reason  to  "assume  it."  Lexicographers  are  wont  to  start 
with  singular  forms.  Bartlett's  orthography  is  oeillades  because  copied 
from  the  "Globe"  edition  of  1891  which  is  his  standard  as  he  tells  us. 

Many  Shakesperian  terms— especially  if  like  oeiliads,  of  foreign  ex- 
traction— ^were  Greek  to  the  groundlings  in  his  theater,  and  to  some  who 
sat  higher.  Expressions  of  this  sort  are  accordingly  preceded  or  followed 
oftentimes  by  others  which  bring  out  their  true  inwardness.  If  "she  gave 
strange  oeiliads"  is  a  dark  saying,  the  clause  "and  speaking  looks"  leaves 
it  no  longer  obscure.  Thus  words  are  known  by  the  company  they  keep 
and  an  author  is  his  own  best  interpreter.  But  what  is  the  genesis  of 
oeiliads?  or  how  did  Shakespeare  hit  upon  it?  is  a  natural  question  and 
is  one  of  a  class  which  has  multiplied  ever  since  1846  when  Mrs.  Clarke's 
Concordance  demonstrated  Shakespeare's  vocabulary  to  be  more  multi- 
tudinous than  that  of  any  other  author.  The  word  oeiliads  had  been  used 
before  1602  when  it  was  uttered  by  Falstaff  in  "Merry  Wives,"  as  by 
Greene  who  died  in  1592.  If  Shakespeare  did  not  adopt  the  term  from 
Greene,  or  learn  it  of  some  player  from  abroad,  he  must  have  read  it  in 
some  French  book — ^probably  in  the  French  Plutarch  (Life  of  Sylla)  which 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  consult  many  times  in  the  elaboration  of  his 

four  classical  dramas. 

James  Davie  Butler, 
Madison,  Wis. 

I  do  not  think  the  quotation  presents  great  difficulty.  "Oeillade"  is 
the  French  expression  for  a  furtive  glance  given  discreetly  or  with  some 
timidity  or  hesitation.  The  plural  presents  a  somewhat  different  idea. 
"Oeillades"  signifies  what  is  meant  in  English  by  the  word  "ogling"  accom- 
panied by  some  impertinence  or  at  least  boldness. 

"Lancer  une  oeillade"  is  known  in  colloquial  English  as  casting  sheeps 
eyes; 

"Lancer  des  oeillades,"  ogling  impudently,  as  stated. 

Without  stopping  to  comment  upon  this  illustration  of  Shakespeare's 
marvellous  selection  of  the  proper  word  to  express  his  thought,  in  choosing 
the  plural  rather  than  the  singular  from,  let  me  say  that  this  reading  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  Falstaff 's  character;  his  boasting  vanity  leading  him 
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to  think  that  a  mere  look  from  a  woman  meant  that  she  was  in  love  with 
him,  and  for  that  reason  he  would  be  likely  to  say  to  his  companions  that 
Mistress  Page,  in  glancing  at  him,  had  done  so  with  boldness  and  sug- 
gestion. I  think  this  interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  context,  where 
FalstaflF  says  (although  speaking  of  Ford's  wife), — 

"I  spy  entertainment  in  her;  she  discourses,  she  carves,  she 
gives  the  leer  of  invitation." 

His  speech  following  the  quotation  given  by  Mr.  Jennings  supports  this 

view : 

"O,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with  such  greedy 

intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me 

up  like  a  burning-glass!" 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  may  have  been  thought  that  *'oeillades" 

could  be  misunderstood,  either  as  a  typographical  or  translated  error  for 

"eyebrows." 

5.  A.  Boyle, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

III.  'Macbeth,'  I.  vii.  2-4. — 

If  th'  Assassination 
Could  trammell  up  the  Consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease,  Successe: 

Liddell  ('Elizabethan'  edition),  while  covering  other  points  in  the  passage, 

neglects  to  notice  in  his  comment  the  last  word.    This,  I  believe,  is  one  of 

the  instances  in  Shakespeare  where  "success"  means  succession  (^Winter's 

Tale,'  I.  ii.  394;  2  Hy.  IV.,  IV.  ii.  47).    Macbeth  is  balancing  the  chances 

for  and  against  his  securing  by  the  meditated  deed  the  succession  of  the 

crown  to  himself  and  his  line. 

£.  M.  D. 

lY.  The  Tempest,'  II.  i.  231-8. — 

Thus,  sir: 
Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this. 
Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory 
When  he  is  earth'd,  hath  here  almost  persuaded — 
For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 
Professes  to  persuade — the  king  his  son's  alive, 
'Tis  as  impossible  that  he's  undrown'd 
As  he  that  sleeps  here  swims. 
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Morton  Luce  (Dowden  edition)  gives  the  following  note  on  "only  Professes 
to  persuade":  "more  forced  than  usual  as  the  gloss  on  a  former  phrase 
('For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion');  we  may  interpret,  To  persuade  is  all  his 
art,  as  it  is  all  his  office'?  But  here  again  is  a  difficulty — ^perhaps  unsolved, 
and  perhaps  insoluble.  With  the  play  as  it  stands  the  reference  is  to 
Gonzalo;  but  it  was  the  single-speech  Francisco  who  tried  (lines  1 13-122) 
to  persuade  the  king  that  his  son  was  alive." 

The  object,  of  course,  of  Antonio's  entire  speech  is  to  discredit  the  evi- 
dence of  Ferdinand's  having  escaped  drowning.  Francisco  has  told  of 
Ferdinand's  apparently  successful  efforts  to  reach  the  shore,  and  it  is  this 
account  which  Antonio  attacks  in  "this  Lord  of  weak  remembrance," — that 
is,  did  not  remember  the  facts  as  they  really  were.  Then  comes  the  sneer 
at  Francisco's  position — the  world  would  remember  him  with  as  little 
accuracy  when  he  was  gone  ("who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory  when  he  is 
earth'd").  This  latter  could  hardly  have  been  said  of  the  "Noble  Neapol- 
itan, Gonzalo";  nor  could  the  former,  as  Gonzalo  had  merely  tried  to  com- 
fort and  divert  the  mind  of  the  king,  not  to  persuade  him  of  the  unreality 
of  his  loss.  Antonio  then  says  that  Francisco  is  a  mere  "spirit  of  persua- 
sion," whose  end  and  aim  is  persuasion,  having  no  substance  of  fact — "only 
professes  to  persuade."  And  in  this  I  do  not  believe  Antonio  questions 
that  Francisco  sincerely  desires  to  persuade  the  king,  and  so  relieve  his 
distress,  but  that  he  "only  professes  (asserts  a  belief  in  order)  to  persuade." 

E.  M.  D. 

V.  "The  Tempest,"  IL  i.  275-280.— 

Seb.    But  for  your  conscience. 

Ant.    I  Sir:  where  lies  that?    If  'twere  a  kybe 
'Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper:  But  I  feele  not 
This  Deity  in  my  bosome:  'Twentie  consciences 
That  stand  'twixt  me,  and  Millaine,  candied  be  they. 
And  melt  ere  they  mollest: 

After  briefly  reviewing  previous  conjecture.  Luce  concludes:  "I  think 
the  simplest  solution  is  to  take  ^candied'  in  the  sense  of  ^Candied  tongue' 
in  ^Hamlet,'  IIL  ii.  65,  where  it  means  *the  tongue  of  the  flatterer';  a  tong^ie 
'honeying  at  the  whisper  of  a  lord';  then  'melt'  merely  completes  the  meta- 
phor." 

Antonio  means,  "There  are  a  twenty  consciences  [of  those  high  in 
state,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  win  over]  that  stand  'twixt  me  and  'absolute 
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Milan/  but  they  are  reduced  to  a  condition  of  torpor,  and  must  become 
active  ere  they  molest  me."  Antonio  first  disposes  of  the  question  as  to  his 
own  conscience,  and  then  turns  to  that  of  consciences  in  general — ^that  is, 
disclaims  any  such  inconvenient  possession,  and  offers  his  success  in  whole- 
sale corruption  as  proof  that  he  is  not  singular  in  this  respect. 

In  the  word  "candied"  there  is  doubtless  a  hint  as  to  the  method  of 
treatment — the  opposite  of  acerbity — by  which  these  consciences  were  re- 
duced to  the  desired  state. 

£.  M,  D. 

VI.  *King  Lear,'  III.  vii.  59-65. — 

The  sea,  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 

In  hell-black  night  endured,  would  have  buoy'd  up 

And  quench'd  the  stelled  fires : 

Yet,  poor  old  heart,  he  holp  the  heavens  to  rain. 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stern  time, 

Thou  shouldst  have  said  'Good  porter,  turn  the  key,* 

All  cruels  else  subscribed: 

W.  J.  Craig  (Dowden  edition)  pronounces  for  "dearn"  of  the  Quarto 
instead  of  "stern,"  the  Folio  reading  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  is  the 
weaker  term.  The  selection  seems  unhappy  in  view  of  the  description  given 
in  the  text.  There  is  no  explanation  of  the  crux  that  has  occasioned  the 
most  discussion  on  this  passage:  To  what  does  "else"  refer?  As  stated  in 
'Notes  and  Queries,'  the  late  Dr.  Spence  agreeing  with  me  in  the  main,  I 
should  read,  "All  cruels  (cruel  things,  agents  of  cruelty)  else  (other  than  the 
cruelty  of  that  stern  time)  subscrib'd  (forgiven)."  The  idea  to  be  brought 
out  is  the  extreme  cruelty  of  the  storm,  which  is  done  by  saying  that  every 
other  form  of  cruelty  in  comparison,  even  that  of  wolves,  at  such  a  time 
shrinks  into  insignificance,  and  that  they  are  entitled  as  living  creatures 
to  shelter.  The  point  of  the  comparison  is  lost  if  we  do  not  refer  "else"  to 
"that  stern  time."    Also  compare  IV.  vii.  36-8: — 

Mine  enemy's  dog. 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 
Against  my  fire. 

Regarding  the  question  whether  we  shall  understand  the  address  to  the 
porter  to  be  "Good  porter,  turn  the  key.  All  cruels  else  subscribe"  (follow- 
ing Furness,  and  reading  "subscribe"  of  folios),  or  take  the  address  to  be 
"Good  porter,  turn  the  key,"  and  read  "subscrib'd"  of  the  quartos,  as  "else" 
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would  seem  to  refer  to  another  part  of  Gloucester's  speech  ("that  stern 

time")  not  included  in  the  address  to  the  porter,  it  would  not  seem  proper 

to  include  in  that  address  the  line  "All  cruels  else  subscribed/' 

E.  M.  D. 

VII.  'King  Lear/  IV.  iii.  31-3.— 

There  she  shook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes, 
And  clamour  mointen'd. 

Craig  explains,  under  "clamour-moisten'd" :  "having  her  emotion 
calmed  by  a  flood  of  tears,  as  the  storm  is  assuaged  by  a  shower  of  rain. 
See  'Macbeth/  I.  vii.  25: 

'And  pity     .     .     . 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye. 

That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.' 

If  we  do  not  hyphen  the  expression,  we  must  take  'moisten'd'  as  the  past 
tense." 

I  believe  Capell  directs  us  to  the  proper  explanation  when  he  says, 
"'Qamour'  may  stand  for  the  exclamation  preceding  which  Cordelia 
'moistens'  with  the  tears  which  followed  them  instantly,"  although  the 
remainder  of  his  remark,  in  substance,  "allayed  with  tears  her  grief  ready 
LO  burst  out  into  clamour,  as  winds  are  allayed  by  rain,"  shows  he  missed 
the  complete  thought.  While  "clamour"  and  "tears"  are  different  mani- 
festations of  the  same  grief,  the  former  was  not  in  keeping  with  Cordelia's 
manner,  which  was  to  bear  her  g^ief  in  silence,  and  she  immediately  jancftfi^d 
her  resentment  by  moistening  the  clamour  with  "the  holy  water  from  her 
heavenly  eyes."  The  word  "shook"  will  also  have  a  peculiar  significance  for 
those  familiar  with  the  ceremony  of  Asperges  at  High  Mass.  The  refer- 
ences in  these  lines  appear  unmistakable. 

£.  M.  D. 

VIII.  'Julius  Caesar/  I.  ii.  y2. — 

Were  I  a  common  Laughter, 

(Folio) 

Under  "laughter"  N.E.D.  gives  the  variant  "lawter."  I  believe  that 
the  compositor  supposed  he  heard  the  word  "lawter,"  and  accordingly  set 
up  "laughter."  See  Ingleby's  "Shakespeare  Hermeneutics/'  page  157, 
where  the  words  are  given  as  interchangeable — ("laughter,  lafter,  lawter"). 
Neither  "laughter"  nor  "lawter,"  with  the  meaning  assignable,  is  appro- 
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priate — ^'common  laughter,"  a  laughing  stock;  "lawter,"  a  setting  of  eggs 

laid  at  one  time — or  any  allusion  derivable  therefrom.    Cassius  is  trying  to 

prove  his  sincerity  in  praising  Brutus;  as  Wright  says,  "he  appeals  here  to 

what  Brutus  knows  of  his  habits  of  speech," — he  is  not  a  common  praiser. 

I  believe  that  for  "laughter"  (lawter)  we  should  read  huder, 

E.  M.  D, 


Marginalia 


Serious  Matters  and  Things  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  "We  have 
no  Minister  to  whom  that  Department  of  Human  Activity  is  assigned" 
said  Premier  Balfour  when  a  member  of  Parliament  called  attention  to 
the  demolition  on  Henley  Street,  Stratford-on-Avon,  of  certain  ancient 
dwellings  to  make  room  for  a  Carnegie  Library  in  that  town.  Commenta- 
ting on  the  failure  of  British  conservatism — which  perpetuates  the  candle- 
stick, the  toilsome  staircase  and  the  cellar  dining-room,  and  such  like  insti- 
tutions of  its  forefathers — to  conserve  matters  of  national  taste  or  history, 
the  London  Globe  remarks:  "If  the  government  could  interpose  to  prevent 
vandalism,  or  if  there  were  a  Minister  of  Taste,  at  the  Head  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Taste,  to  whom  could  be  referred  questions  constantly  arising  as 
to  things  and  places  worthy  of  careful  preservation,  national  monuments, 
famous  pieces  of  national  scenery,  objects  of  the  greatest  historical  impor- 
tance might  be  cared  for  by  an  educated  public  opinion."  But  how  would 
the  grand  old  British  Constitution  survive  a  minister  de  gustibus!  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  things — rather,  perhaps  it  is  the  means  of  educating  "an  edu- 
cated public  opinion" — that  these  things  must  be.  Precisely  the  same  agita- 
tion (it  continued,  if  we  remember  rightly,  for  the  better  part  of  twenty 
years),  produced  the  Birth-place  trust,  engineered  to  final  success  by  Dr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps,  of  blessed  memory.  The  New  York  Shakespeare  So- 
ciety encountered  the  same  annoyances  in  attempting  to  save  the  Poe 
cottage,  and  its  measure  of  success  in  establishing  Poe  Park — and  at  least 
preventing  the  demolition,  if  it  did  not  itself  succeed  in  purchasing  for  a 
public  shrine,  the  cottage  itself — is  proof  that  no  effort  is  thrown  away, 
even  if  there  be  no  national  bureau  of  taste. 

Two  "desecrations"  have  been,  and  yet  are,  rocking  Shakespeare's 
Stratford-upon-Avon  to  its  base.  Heretofore  these  "desecrations"  have 
been  contented  to  arrive  one  at  a  time. 


^Vr     ".■^i--"-,-'. 
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The  first  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has 
lately  presented  to  Stratford  one  of  the  chain  of  libraries  with  which  his 
munificence  has  enriched  so  many  localities.  We  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  had  the  slightest  idea  or  dream  of  interfering  with,  much  less  sup- 
planting, the  halo  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  Mecca — for  we  know  of  no 
better  term  than  the  stereotyped  one — of  English  poetry,  romance  and  na- 
tional pride.  Said  Mr.  Carnegie  himself  in  a  recent  address  to  the  towns- 
men: 

''When  we  come  here  we  feel  in  this  gentle,  quiet  atmosphere  that  it  is 
this  and  not  America,  that  produced  Shakespeare,  our  common  king. 
Shakespeare  has  been  more  to  me  than  my  Bible.  The  birthplace  of  Shake- 
speare is  to  me  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  world,  more  sacred  than  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  Shakespeare  taught  me  more  than  all  other  books 
put  together.  I  have  dreamed  of  that  birthplace  all  my  life."  And  one  re- 
port goes  on  to  say  "Mr.  Carnegie  indignantly  repudiated  the  charge  made 
by  some  enthusiasts  here  that  he  was  profaning  Stratford-on-Avon  by  his 
scheme  for  building  a  library  here.  This  scheme  will  not  only  involve 
measures  for  securing  Shakespeare's  house  against  fire,  but,  according  to 
Mr.  Carnegie,  'will  make  the  sacred  birthplace  more  beautiful,'  which  is  his 
desire." 

But  meanwhile  the  late  Mayor  of  Stratford,  who  had  accepted  Mr.  Car- 
negie's gift  for  the  municipality,  had,  it  seems,  designated  a  site  for  the 
library  edifice  on  Henley  street,  adjoining  the  house  known  and  accepted 
by  all  Christendom  as  Shakespeare's  birthplace.  To  do  this  certain  other 
houses  were,  of  course,  necessarily  designated  for  demolition  in  that  nar- 
row little  thoroughfare.  Among  them,  one,  which  has  now  ascertained  to 
have  been  built  not  later  than  the  year  1563,  though  at  first  supposed  to  be 
only  "early  Victorian."  At  any  rate,  in  that  year,  the  year  before  Shake- 
speare's birth,  the  dwelling  was  occupied  by  one  Gilbert  Bradley,  glover;  in 
1577,  it  passed  to  one  William  Wilson,  and,  a  small  part  of  it  being  damaged 
by  fire,  this  individual  got  a  "renewal  of  lease,"  on  easier  terms,  to  enable 
him  to  put  the  place  right  ag^in,  on  December  16,  1595.  On  August  17, 
1610,  it  passed  to  a  Thomas  Greene,  of  Bishopton,  yeoman,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  this  personage  may  have  been  Shakespeare's  own  cousin,  who 
was  also  a  Thomas  Greene.  In  161 5  and  1618,  the  same  Thomas  Greene, 
with  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  renewed  the  lease  of  the  house,  and  on  July  6, 
1662,  we  find  it  in  the  possession  of  "Thomas  Greene,  the  elder,  gent."  The 
place  has,  therefore,  the  merit  of  having  stood  where  it  is  now,  through  the 
whole  of  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  and  deserves  to  be  spared.    This  house,  as 
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is  often  the  case  with  houses  of  the  date,  further  appears  to  have  been  built 
over  or  about,  or  to  have  incorporated  still  older  dwelling,  and  possesses  a 
finely  timbered  roof  of  massive  black  oak  beams  centuries  old,  some  of  the 
rafters  being  from  a  foot  to  fourteen  inches  in  thickness.  "The  compara- 
tively modern  frontage,"  says  an  investigator,  "ought  not  to  condemn 
it,  considering  how  that  difficulty  was  surmounted  in  the  case  of  the 
birthplace  itself,  which  had  been  pulled  about  by  generations  of  private 
owners  before  it  became  the  property  of  the  nation." 

The  destruction  of  this  house  seemed  too  bold  a  vandalism,  and  Miss 
Mary  Corelli,  a  resident  of  Stratford,  came  to  the  rescue.  Whatever  criti- 
cism Miss  Corelli's  career  may  have  previously  evoked,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  she  has  the  sympathy  of  her  own  countrymen  and  of  us  in  America 
(who  have  done  so  much  to  remember  Stratford-on-Avon  and  keep  it  holy.) 
Recounting  the  facts,  Miss  Corelli  asks: 

"If  the  lovers  and  students  of  Shakespeare  do  not  step  forward  to  pro- 
tect and  save  the  few  remaining  relics  of  their  great  Master,  who  is  to  guard 
them  for  future  generations?  But  that  vandalism  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  in  Stratford  (or  has  been,  up  to  the  present)  will  be  realized 
by  the  fact  that,  though  an  Act  of  Parliament  exists  (54  Vict.  c.  3)  whereby 
the  Trustees  and  Guardians*  are  told  that  they  'shall  purchase'  the  'house 
at  Wilmcote,  known  as  the  house  of  Mary  Arden,  Shakespeare's  mother,' 
as  well  as  'all  other  property'  known  or  believed  'to  have  belonged  to 
Shakespeare,  or  his  wife,  parents  and  relations,'  purchase  has  never  been 
attempted  in  the  case  of  Mary  Arden's  home,  for  the  quaint  old  cottage  has 
been  turned  into  three  cheap  'tenement  dwellings,'  and  its  former  rustic  and 
picturesque  beauty  utterly  destroyed."  A  contributor  to  the  New  Liberal 
Review,  pursuing  the  matter,  asks  his  question  thus : 

Why,  if  you  must  have  free  books  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  pull  down  a 
Tudor  house  and  deface  Shakespeare's  street  to  gain  your  library?  Why 
pull  down  the  world's  property  instead  of  keeping  an  honorable  trust  and 
restoring  it  to  its  original  beauty?  Why  associate  the  names  of  Carnegie 
and  Shakespeare  in  the  same  street?  And  why  not  remember  that  there  is 
a  Memorial  Theatre  and  Library  at  Stratford  already,  which  building  is  shut 
up  for  months  in  the  year?  A  few  extra  books  and  an  assistant  librarian 
would  complete  a  Carnegie  Library.  It  is  cleaned  and  lighted  and  warmed 
already;  in  fact,  here,  out  of  the  way  of  sentiment,  but  in  the  middle  of  use- 
fulness, is  the  very  place.  If  not  that,  there  is  a  house  opposite  to  this 
which  would  comfortably  house  all  the  novels  Stratford  can  read.  Would 
not  the  Mayor,  instead  of  uprooting  an  historic  street,  allow  either  of  these 
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to  be  used  and  Mr.  Carnegie  allow  a  portion  of  his  money  to  be  used  in 
restoring  that  Tudor  house  in  Henley  street?  Even  from  the  lowest  stand- 
point, that  of  business,  it  is  commercially  valuable  to  keep  the  old  town  as 
quaint  and  genuine  as  possible."  (And  to  this  latter,  at  least,  each  true- 
born  Englishman  can  assent). 

Later  on,  Miss  Corelli  returned  to  the  subject  and  claimed  that  a  pro- 
posal to  swallow  up  and  build  into  the  modern  brick  and  mortar  of  the 
Free  Library  this  old  genuine  building,  is  worse,  if  possible,  than  the  first 
project  of  tearing  it  down  altogether,  as  it  could  at  least,  in  that  case,  have 
been  re-erected  elsewhere.  And  now  an  item  in  the  London  Standard  pre- 
sents the  latest  information. 

'The  Shakespeare  Birthday  Trustees  held  a  meeting  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon  yesterday  afternoon,  and  decided  to  retain  two  of  the  four  cottages 
presented  to  them  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  purpose  of  adding  the 
site  to  Shakespeare's  Garden.  The  cottages,  which  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  controversy,  have  been  found  to  possess  a  good  deal  of  ancient  tim- 
ber work  of  early  sixteenth  century  date,  so  the  order  for  their  demolition 
has  been  cancelled." 

Miss  Corelli  addressed  a  large  audience  on  this  subject  the  other  even- 
ing, opening  her  speech  with  some  tart  remarks  concerning  Mr.  Carnegie. 
She  said  that  **Henley  street,  Stratford-on-Avon,  small,  simple  and  lovable 
— the  one  street  in  the  world  to  lovers  of  literature — was  threatened  with 
demolition  and  desecration.  She  did  not  oppose  the  establishment  of  a  free 
library.  She  only  objected  to  the  introduction  of  any  such  modern  inferior 
goods  into  Henley  street,  which  for  three  centuries  had  contained  that  great 
national  institution,  the  birthplace  of  William  Shakespeare.  The  protest 
was  against  the  destruction  of  any  buildings  in  that  street,  particularly  such 
old  and  valuable  ones  as  were  seen  and  known  by  Shakespeare,  and  were 
therefore  priceless  in  the  present  day  to  the  literary  and  dramatic  world.  She 
pleaded  specially  for  the  quaint  little  half  timbered  dwelling  of  one  Thomas 
Green,  once  Town  Clerk  of  Stratford  and  cousin  of  Shakespeare  himself. 
She  wanted  the  public  and  the  press  to  be  on  their  guard  against  misleading 
information  constantly  sent  out  on  this  subject.  On  Saturday,  for  example, 
there  appeared  the  statement  "cottages  saved."  They  were  not  saved.  Two 
of  them  could  not  be  pulled  down  because  they  were  genuine  Shakespearian 
objects.  They  were,  however,  to  be  practically  destroyed  by  the  addition 
of  sham  antique  fronts.  The  other  two  cottages  next  to  that  of  Thomas 
Green  were  already  nearly  levelled  to  the  g^oud.  Irreparable  injury  threat- 
ened the  cottage  of  Shakespeare's  cousin,  which  was  to  be  embedded  in  the 
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free  library.  She  earnestly  requested  that  a  committee  might  be  formed 
to  inquire  into  the  case  she  put  forward.  She  maintained  that  the  culpable 
ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Shakes- 
pearean Trust  proved  that  the  time  had  come  when  their  national  duty 
should  be  taken  up  by  a  wider,  more  educated  and  more  Shakespearean 
body.  An  appeal  to  Parliament  for  the  preservation  of  Henley  street  was 
being  sent  out  for  signature,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  received  with  favor."  The  result  of  this  appeal  we  noted  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

The  second  Jeremiad  at  "Desecration  at  Stratford-on-Avon"  is  the 
familiar  one.  We  find  it  in  a  contemporary  of  August  24th,  1902:  "The 
gross  vulgarization  of  that  place — ^the  shop  in  the  church  lobby,  the  over- 
charging of  visitors,  and  the  air  of  paltry  meanness  which  rests  over  this 
profitable  monument  to  the  Shakespeare  idea."  The  writer  continues: 
"Stratford  is  an  ugly  little  village  in  a  lovely  neighborhood,  but  its  ugliness 
has  been  vastly  increased  in  the  last  generation  by  the  efforts  of  people  to 
advertise  themselves  and  their  wares  in  pretending  to  honor  Shakespeare. 
The  glaring  brick  Memorial  Hall  is  unfortunately  now  a  fact,  but  something 
might  be  done  to  alleviate  the  ugliness  of  the  place  by  closing  the  unneces- 
sary theatre  and  removing  certain  so-called  memorials  which  do  not  belong 
there,  and  crowd  Stratford's  few  literary  and  artistic  treasures. 

"The  desecration  of  the  church  at  Stratford-on-Avon  is  one  of  the 
abuses  there  which  is  causing  indignation.  It  has  been  described  as  'al- 
most a  national  scandal.'  A  fixed  fee  is  charged  for  admission,  and,  as  is 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  the  visitors,  led  to  regard  the  place  as  a 
show,  treat  it  in  this  way,  and  talk,  laugh,  take  photographs  and  eat  sand- 
wiches in  the  building  without  protest  from  the  authorities."  A  writer  to 
the  London  Times  said  recently:  "The  sacred  building  is  turned  into  a 
house  of  merchandise,  and  the  whole  show  is  run  on  the  vulgar  lines  of  a 
catch-penny  and  money-making  exhibition.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
Bishop  and  Archdeacon  can  be  aware  of  this  desecration.  If  it  is  allowable 
at  Stratford  there  seems  no  reason  why  every  vicar  in  the  diocese  should 
not  open  his  church  as  an  exhibition  hall  for  pictures,  or  a  book-store  for 
the  sale  of  books,  photographs  and  other  fancy  stationery  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  his  church.  A  very  large  sum  of  money  must  be  collected  in 
this  unrighteous  and  illegal  way,  and  what  is  done  with  it  is  of  very  small 
moment.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  vicar  and  church  wardens  lay  the  flat- 
tering unction  to  their  souls  that  the  money  so  earned  is  well  spent." 

"If  it  is  spent  in  the  so-called  restoration  they  cannot  be  congratulated 
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on  the  result.  Restoration  at  Stratford  means  the  sweeping  away  of  every- 
thing that  could  have  had  any  connection  with  Shakespeare — ^filling  the  fine 
windows  with  poor  glass  (some  quite  hideous),  and  erecting  a  black  and 
white  pulpit  which  is  of  good  workmanship,  but  a  marvel  of  expensive  ugli- 
ness. 

**If  the  vicar  and  church  wardens  really  cannot  run  the  show  with  more 
decency,  let  them  confess  their  weakness  and  give  it  up.  Let  them  stop  all 
sacred  services,  and  hand  over  the  building  to  the  government  as  a  national 
memorial,  and  then  let  them  build  for  themselves  a  new  parish  church, 
which  will  be  treated  with  the  reverence  and  respect  which  is  now  happily 
given  to  all  English  parish  churches." 

Of  course,  all  this  is  aimed  at  the  unhappy  vicar,  the  Rev.  George 
Arbuthnot,  who,  by  this  time,  must  be  uncomfortable  enough  to  satisfy 
even  his  dearest  friends  on  the  Rochefoucauldian  principle.  Truly,  a  paro- 
chial life  is  not  a  bed  of  roses,  especially  if  the  parish  happens  to  be  a 
Shrine!  But  as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  is  living  and  in  vigorous  enjoyment  of  his 
faculties,  we  have  requested  him  to  speak  to  our  readers  for  himself  with 
the  following  result : 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  NEW  SHAKESPEAREANA— Gentlemen: 

I  am  much  obliged  for  your  courteous  letter  which  I  have  received 
this  morning.  I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  care  to  answer  attacks  in  the  public  press, 
but  in  answer  to  your  request  I  send  you  a  card  which  gives  particulars  as 
to  admission  to  Stratford  Church.  You  will  see  from  it  that  no  charge  is 
made  except  to  those  who  come  as  sightseers,  and  inasmuch  as  their  visits 
entail  the  constant  attendance  of  two  custodians,  whose  salary  amounts  to 
over  £100  a  year,  besides  a  large  amount  of  cleaning,  I  think  it  is  reasonable 
that  they  should  be  made  to  pay  something  towards  these  expenses.  I  may 
add  that  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  has  expressed  his  approval  of  the  course 
we  pursue,  and  his  opinion  is  based  upon  his  previous  experience  as  a 
canon  of  Westminster  Abbey.  A  church  which  is  visited  by  many  thou- 
sands of  excursionists  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  same  rules  as  those 
which  would  apply  to  an  ordinary  parish  church. 

As  regards  the  sale  of  souvenirs,  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the  porch, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  guide  book  which  the  custodians  are  allowed 
to  supply  to  those  who  ask  for  it  inside  the  church,  as  I  believe  that  the 
possession  of  such  a  thing  tends  to  increase  the  interest  of  a  visit,  and  as 
no  one  is  obliged  to  take  it  unless  he  likes. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  in  answer  to  your  enquiries.    If  I  were  to  an- 
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swer  all  the  attacks  upon  my  administration  of  this  parish,  I  should  not 
have  time  to  do  the  work  which  demands  my  attention.  Once  more  thank- 
ing you  for  your  courtesy,  I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

GEORGE  ARBUTHNOT. 
The  Vicarage,  St  rat  ford-on- Avon,  April  24,  1903. 

The  card  enclosed  is  as  follows: 

Collegiate  Church,  Holy  Trinity,  Stratford-on-Avon.  Daily  Serv- 
ices: Celebration  of  Holy  Communion  at  8  A.  M,,  Mattins  at  ro.15  A.  M., 
Choral  Evensong  at  5  P.  M.  A  Custodian  is  in  attendance  in  Summer  from 
8.30  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M.;  in  Winter  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  He  is  instructed  to 
admit,  without  charge,  all  parishioners  and  friends  in  their  company,  all 
who  wish  to  pray  or  meditate  in  silence  in  the  nave,  all  residents  in  the 
neighbourhood  bringing  visitors,  for  whom  payment  is  made,  all  clergy- 
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men,  with  their  families  or  choirs,  on  presentation  of  their  visiting  cards. 

Visitors  who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  chancel,  and  seeing  Shake- 
speare's Grave,  are  expected  to  pay  6d.  each  (or,  in  the  case  of  parties  of 
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not  less  than  20,  3d.  each),  towards  the  expenses  of  keeping  the  church  and 
churchyard  in  order  and  maintaining  the  services. 

This  charge  is  made  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  George  Arbuthnot,  Vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 

We  are  able  to  present  a  picture  of  the  dwellings  proposed  to  be  razed 
(the  open-timbered  gable  shown  being  the  Birth-place),  and  our  readers 
can  judge  for  themselves  (if,  that  is,  building  lots  in  Warwickshire  are  still 
procurable)  whether  they  ought— even  if  only  "early  Victorian,"  to  perish 
utterly  to  make  room  for  a  depositum  for  twentieth  century  historical  fic- 
tion. But,  when  all  is  said,  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Carnegpie  has  acted  with 
delicacy  and  with  honor  in  the  whole  affair!  He  has,  we  learn,  stipulated 
that  his  name  should  not  be  bestowed  upon  the  building  at  all,  but  that  it 
should  be  known  as  "The  Stratford  Free  Public  Library."  As  the  main- 
tenance of  the  library  is  to  fall  upon  the  town  rates — which  are,  of  course, 
modest  since  ratable  values  in  the  little  town  are  small — it  would  appear 
that  nothing  of  the  picturesque  attractions  of  Shakespeare's  precinct  ought 
to  be  obliterated  for  a  building  of  such  modest  dimensions  as  seems  re- 
quired and  obtainable. 

Professor  Mark  Harvey  Liddell's  "Elizabethan  Shakespeare"  is 
before  us  in  its  initial  volume,  the  Macbeth,  one  of  the  three  shortest  of 
his  plays,  and  if  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Gargery  were  living,  he  should  be 
beside  himself  with  delight.  "Lord,"  said  Jo,  rubbing  his  knee,  "when 
you  do  come  to  a  J,  and  a  O,  and  says:  At  last  here  is  a  J,  O,  JO!'  How 
interestin'  readin'  is!"  Mr.  Gargery  could  have  found  no  fault  with  the 
capital  letters  in  Professor  Liddell's  "Elizabethan  Shakespeare."  And  the 
few  lonesome  lines  of  Shakespeare's  text — modest  little  cantons  buried  in 
their  huge  Black  Forests  of  capitals,  would  scarcely  have  interrupted  his 
enjoyment.  Not  to  infringe  upon  the  copyright,  we  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum sample  from  half  a  page  of  the  Macbeth  only. 

This  seal'd-up  coun-  L.L.L.  III.  I.  169  (N.E.D.  I  a).  IN- 
GREDIENCE  is  an  EL.E.  spelling  of  'ingredients,'  and  means 
'mixture'  N.E.D.  I.  a.  13  AS,  'because  I  am,*  cp.  i.  6.  12  ;  Macbeth 
was  Duncan's  cousin,  see  i.  2.  24.  17  FACULTIES,  'authority' 
(N.E.D.  II),  a  legal  term  glossed  in  Cowel's  Law  Dictionary, 

This,  we  sadly  fear,  is  all  the  law  allows  us.  But  no  copyright  law 
can  cabin  or  confine  our  imagination  compassing,  or  struggling  to  com- 
pass, the  area  in  square  miles  of  this  sort  of  thing  when  massed  in  forty 
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volumes — about  12x14  each  in  superficial  area  and  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pages  thick!  Even  the  publishers  themselves  feel  that  it  is  too  good 
to  be  true !  But  they  yet  assure  us  that  our  eyes  are  not  deceiving  us !  Of 
the  editor  (Professor  Liddell),  after  leaving  a  prominent  American  univer- 
sity, so  long  ago  as  the  year  1878,  they  tell  us  "his  graduate  study  in  Eng- 
lish was  made  [sic]  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  late  Professor 
Zupita  of  the  University  of  Berlin."  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  was  wont 
to  say  that  your  German  professor  of  English  would  dive  deeper,  stay  down 
longer,  and  come  up  muddier  than  any  other  Shakespearean  commentator! 
But  it  would  be  only  mixing  metaphors  to  quote  Mr.  White  in  dilating  upon 
the  charms  of  the  late  Professor  Zupita!  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Professor 
Liddell  has  been  personally  conducted  through  the  black  forest  of  f.  f. 
caps,  and  has  even  bettered  his  conductor! 

Professor  Liddell  has  not,  however,  left  the  entire  prospectus  of  this 
wondrous  edition  to  his  publishers.  In  "The  World's  Work,"  a  serial 
whose  advertising  pages  set  forth  the  glories  and  the  costliness  of  the 
Elizabethan  Shakespeare  (the  set,  when  completed  can  be  furnished  in  the 
best  binding  for  $500.00;  but  for  students  whose  circumstances  bespeak 
economy,  an  edition  with  precisely  the  same  opulence  of  fat  face  caps,  will 
be  provided  at  the  nominal  sum  of  $250.00),  Professor  Liddell  himself 
speaks  under  the  caption  "Why  is  Shakespeare  not  Understood?  Our 
Greatest  Literature  Neglected  because  of  its  Unintellig^bility."  (The 
World's  Work,  March,  1903).     He  remarks: 

"Time  has  so  changed  idiom,  the  meaning  of  words  and  the  man- 
ner of  English  thought,  that  what  was  as  clear  to  Elizabethan  theatre- 
goers as  Pinero's  dramas  to  an  audience  of  to-day  is  fogged  for  mod- 
ern readers  with  baffling  unintelligibility.  Thus,  lurking  in  the  mind 
of  the  ordinary  reader,  even  one  who  feels  the  mighty  power  of 
Shakspere's  literature,  is  a  haunting  subconsciousness  that  Shaks- 
pere  is  *hard  reading.'  With  modern  scientific  scholarship  equipped 
by  recent  research  to  tell  us  to  the  full  just  what  Shakspere  conveys — 
beginning,  indeed,  to  g^ve  us  Shakspere's  Shakspere  without  slips  and 
errors  and  nods  and  stupid  transliterations  and  respellings — the  open- 
ing of  a  new  century  should  give  us  a  Shakspere  revival  in  America 
as  enthusiastic  as  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  in  England." 

From  which  we  infer  that  when  Mr.  Liddell  arrives  at  so  baffling  a 
crux  as,  for  example,  "Violets,  pale,  but  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Junos 
eyes,"  it  will  be  clarified  for  "the  ordinary  reader"  something  in  this  wise : 
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Violets— cf  MND.  II.  ii.  i66.  LL.  V.  ii.  904.  MND.  II  1  250.  T.  N.  L  i 
6.  C  IV.  ii.  172.  H.  IV  V.  184  lids  TN.  I.  v.  266.  C.  II  ii.  20.T,  C,  I  ii  228 
H  I  ii.  70.  J,  s  Eyes,  P.  V.  i  112. 

"Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  unhappily,  never  lived  to  know 
Professor  Zupita,  **notes  are  often  necessary,  but  they  are  necessary 
evils.  Let  him  that  is  yet  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  who  desires  to  feel  the  highest  pleasure  that  the  drama  can 
g^ve,  read  every  play  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last,  with  utter  neg- 
ligence of  all  his  commentators.  When  his  fancy  is  once  on  the  wing, 
let  it  not  stop  at  correction  or  explanation." 

And  we  grieve  to  find  that  even  yet  there  are  living  writers  of  books  who 
have  not  escaped  the  density  of  Dr.  Johnson's  ignorance!  Open  Mr. 
Phin's  "New  Glossary"  and  listen  to  him,  here  on  the  actual  threshold  of 
the  Twentieth  Century!  **There  is  not  a  single  Shakespeare  play,  which, 
as  a  whole,  cannot  be  easily  understood  by  anyone  who  has  a  fair  common 
school  education,  without  any  aid  from  glossary  or  commentatory  *  *  * 
however  there  may  be  here  and  there  a  few  words  now  obsolete,  for  ex- 
planation of  which  reference  must  be  had  to  a  special  glossary  or  to  one 
of  the  larger  dictionaries."  (We  tremble  all  the  more  because,  as  it  hap- 
pens, we  happen  to  agree  thoroughly  with  Mr.  Phin.)  As  to  Professor 
Liddell's  prophecy  that  we  may  yet  have  in  this  opening  century  (infer- 
rentially  when  the  Elizabethan  Shakespeare  is  completed)  a  "Shakespeare 
revival  in  America,"  etc.,  the  New  York  Tribune  remarks:  "By  all  means, 
only  let  us  have  it  without  too  much  fuss."  Possibly  the  Tribune  was 
thinking  of  Sir  James  Prior's  description  of  the  Shakespeare  revival  "in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century  in  England."  "Editors  and  commentators 
appear  at  every  turn  in  all  societies.  In  the  club-house  we  meet  three  or 
four  of  a  morning;  in  the  park  see  them  meditating  by  the  Serpentine  or 
under  a  tree  in  Kensington  Gardens;  no  dinner-table  is  without  one  or  two; 
in  the  theater  you  view  them  by  the  dozens.  Volume  after  volume  is  poured 
out  in  note,  comment,  conjecture,  new  reading,  statement,  misstatment, 
contradiction.  Reviews,  magazines,  and  newspapers  report  these  with 
as  little  mercy  on  the  reader,  and  gplve  occasional  emendations  of  their 
own."  Every  new  aspirant  in  this  struggle  aim  to  push  his  predecessor 
from  his  throne! 

Let  us  then  gpird  our  loins  and  forth  to  the  melee,  for  verily  this  mon- 
strous, this  cruel  neglect  of  great  Shakespeare  must  cease!  To  think  that 
not  a  semester  passes  in  the  civilized  world  without  the  launching  of  a  new 
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edition,  or  the  reprint  of  an  old  edition  of  the  plays;  that  not  an  evening 
dawns  but  somewhere  in  Christendom  some  one  of  them  is  presented  upon 
a  living  stage,  and  that  not  a  book  or  a  newspaper  is  uttered  from  the 
press  in  which  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  or  a  quotation  from  his  plays 
does  not  present  itself;  and  then  to  think — well,  what  shall  we  think?  We 
await  completion  of  the  Elizabethan  Shakespeare  with  a  fearful  joy!  Ne 
Jupiter  quidevi  omnibus  placet!  Young  Mr.  Liddell  takes  himself  too  seri- 
ously! Commentating  upon  Shakespeare  should,  of  course,  be  something 
more  than  s'amuser  avec  la  moutarde;  should  doubtless  be  earnest  and 
conscientious,  and  all  that!  But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  Bloody  Assizes! 
It  need  not  be  as  tense,  as  awful  and  as  strenuous  as  Life  itself!  George 
Steevens,  the  Puck  of  commentators,  was  no  less  valuable  because  he  got 
a  little  fun  out  of  it  by  running  in  all  his  most  outrageously  risky  notes 
over  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Amner  and  the  Rev.  John  Collins  (dear 
old  Dominies  whom  he  did  not  truly  love)!  We  hope  Mr.  Liddell  will 
not  square  himself  with  us  for  this  Review  by  capitalizing  us  in  future 
Elizabethan  Shakespeares !  But,  while  we  admit  that  Shakespeare  Com- 
mentary is  not  all  beer  and  skittles,  there  is  no  utility  in  making  it  a  weari- 
ness to  the  flesh! 

Who  was  John  Benson,  the  author  of  the  address  "To  the 
Reader"  in  the  1640  edition  of  the  Sonnets?  What  was  he  driving  at 
when  he  affirmed  that  those  most  obscure  and  perplexing  verses  which 
now  constitute,  as  Sir  Henry  Irving  says,  the  greatest  literary  problem 
of  the  age,  were  "serene,"  "clear,"  "plain"  and  "no  intricate  or  cloudy 
stuff"  to  "perplex  your  brain?"  Did  Benson  know  the  allusive  secret  of 
the  Sonnets,  and  was  he  laughing  up  his  sleeve  at  the  intellectual  gym- 
nastics his  readers  would  have  to  undergo  to  find  the  meaning  of  those 
excruciatingly  simple  verses?  Benson  must  have  been  a  book-seller  and 
not  a  publisher,  for  these  "Poems  written  by  Wil.  Shakespeare,  Gent," 
were  "Printed  at  London  by  Tho.  Cotes  and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Ben- 
son." Cotes  also  printed  the  second,  or  1632,  Folio  of  the  Plays.  Why 
were  sonnets  eighteen  and  nineteen,  those  trumpet  blasts  of  self  praise, 
omitted  from  Benson's  edition?  Why,  also,  were  omitted  the  beautiful 
number  forty-three  with  its  conceits  upon  the  subject  of  shadows  and 
dreams;  number  fifty-six,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sonnets  in  the  whole 
collection,  upon  the  separation  of  the  poet  from  his  love;  numbers  seventy- 
five,  seventy-six,  and  ninety-six,  and  lastly  number  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  the  closing  verse  of  the  first  principal  part  into  which  the  son- 
nets are  divided?     Benson  must  have  had  before  him  the  original  1609 
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imprint  in  which  the  verses  were  undoubtedly  carefully  arranged  and  num- 
bered. Why  did  he  re-arrange  them  into  little  groups  bearing  fanciful 
titles?  Benson's  ''Address"  is  worthy  of  more  than  one  perusal,  and,  as 
Mr.  Massey  says,  has  never  had  sufficient  attention  directed  to  it  The 
following  is  the  address:  . 

"To  THE  Readier: — I  here  presume,  under  favour,  to  present  to  your 
view  some  excellent  and  sweetly  composed  poems  of  Master  William 
Shakespeare,  which  in  themselves  appear  of  the  same  purity  the  author 
himself,  then  living,  avouched!  They  had  not  the  fortune,  by  reason  of 
their  infancy  in  his  death,  to  have  the  due  accommodation  of  proportion- 
able glory  with  the  rest  of  his  ever-living  works.  Yet  the  lines  will  afford 
you  a  more  authentic  approbation  than  my  assurance  any  way  can  to  invite 
your  allowance;  in  your  perusal  you  shall  find  them  serene,  clear,  elegantly 
plain, — such  gentle  strains  as  shall  recreate  and  not  perplex  the  brain.  No 
intricate  or  cloudy  stuff  to  puzzle  your  intellect,  but  periect  eloquence,  such 
as  will  raise  your  admiration  to  his  praise.  This  assurance  will  not  differ 
from  your  acknowledgements,  and  certain  I  am  my  opinion  will  be  sec- 
onded by  the  sufficiency  of  these  ensuing  lines.  I  have  been  somewhat 
solicitous  to  bring  this  forth  to  the  perfect  view  of  all  men,  and  in  so  doing 
glad  to  be  serviceable  for  the  continuance  of  glory  to  the  deserved  author 
in  these  his  poems." 

This  address  raises  several  perplexing  questions.  Under  whose 
"favor"  did  Benson  present  these  "sweetly  composed  poems?"  Why  does 
he  speak  of  the  "purity"  which  appears  "in  themselves"  of  these  notoriously 
salacious  verses?  Was  he  aware  of  their  absolute  purity,  in  their  inner  or 
perspective  meaning,  but  which  was  masked  by  the  "suspect  of  ill?"  We 
are  also  given  an  interesting  piece  of  information  in  the  statement  that 
the  purity  of  these  sonnets  was  "avouched"  by  their  author  while  he  was 
living.  To  whom  was  the  author  obliged  to  vouch  for  the  purity  of  these 
sonnets?  Was  it  to  Benson,  at  least  twenty-four  years  before  the  latter 
had  them  reprinted?  If  not,  how  did  Benson  know  about  this  avouch* 
ment?  How  did  the  "infancy"  of  the  sonnets  at  the  time  of  Shakespeare's 
death  deprive  them  of  the  "proportionable  glory"  of  the  plays?  They  were 
seven  years  old  when  Shakespeare  died.  Why  are  we  referred  to  the  lines 
themselves  for  the  "authentic  approbation"  which  even  Benson's  "assur- 
ance" could  not  give?  Was  it  because  Benson  knew  that  the  great  object 
of  the  sonnets  was  to  g^ve  a  true  tribute  of  praise  to  the  poet's  own  Genius, 
and  which  could  only  be  done  behind  a  mask  and  by  a  separation  between 
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the  poet  and  his  art,  without  ill-mannered  egotism? — ^which  even  caused 
the  poet  to  exclaim: 

Oh  how  thy  work  with  manners  may  I  sing, 

When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  mef 

What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring; 

And  what  is't  but  mine  own  when  I  praise  thee? 

Even  for  this,  let  us  divided  live, 

And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one, 

That  by  this  separation  I  may  g^ve 

That  due  to  thee  which  thou  deservs't  alone. 

How  could  Benson  expect  these  sonnets,  if  literally  construed,  to 
"raise  admiration  to  their  author's  praise?"  Nothing  has  done  more  to 
besmirch  and  drag  down  the  poet's  reputation.  And  yet,  true  it  is,  that 
when  this  marvellous  perspective  writing  is  viewed  aright,  the  lines  afford 
their  own  "authentic  approbation," — that  approbation  which  will  make 
them  the  great  literary  wonder  for  all  time  and  confer  upon  their  author  the 
most  radiant  crown  of  immortal  fame  that  ever  encircled  poet's  brow? 

F.  C.  Hunt. 

"Let  me  write  the  Book-reviews  of  a  People  and  I  care  not 
who  writes  the  books,"  cried  the  Sage,  and  he  might  have  added,  "or  what 
is  written  in  those  books."  We  believe  it  was  Appleton  Morgan  who  de- 
fined a  book-reviewer  as  "Anybody  around  the  printing  office  who  hap- 
pened to  be  unoccupied  at  the  time!"  Such  a  definition  might  at  least 
account  for  that  absolute  impartiality  for  which  the  book-reviewing  craft 
are  famous.  To  be  handicapped  by  no  knowledge  in  particular  as  to  the 
subject  matter  of  a  book  ought  to  be  quite  as  effective  a  safeguard  against 
prejudice  as  the  expedient  of  not  opening  the  book  at  all  (which  we  re- 
member was  Sidney  Smith's  precaution  against  possible  bias).  But  here, 
at  last,  is  something  even  better  than  an  unprejudiced  book-reviewer: 
namely,  an  honest  one!  Touchin'  on  and  appertainin'  to  Judge  Webb's 
"Mystery  of  William  Shakespeare,"  the  literary  editor  of  The  New  Ireland 
Review  for  June,  1902,  says:  "To  go  into  the  constant  misinterpretations 
of  evidence,  which  our  pencil  has  marked  on  page  after  page  of  this  book, 
would  require  more  space  and  labor  than  we  propose  to  waste  upon  any 
Baconian."  C'est  magnifique,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  La  Guerre!  While  this  book- 
reviewer  is  beins:  honest,  he  does  not  care  a  picaroon  if  all  the  world  and  his 
wife  are  catching  Baconianism!    Indeed,  our  pages  for  the  last  two  years, 
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and  our  Book  Dq>artinent  in  this  issue  assure  us  of  it,  just  because  book- 
reviewers  will  be  honest.  This  pesky  Baconian  question  has^  it  appears, 
devoured  every  other  literary  question  in  Christendom.  We  hear  no  more 
even  of  burning  problems  of  split  ii^itives  or  of  distributive  pronouns! 
No  vaccination  against  it  seems  to  "take!"  Will  not  somebody  please 
Mrrite  a  book  espousing  our  poor,  silent  Shakespeare's  cause,  and  send  it 
to  us  for  review? 

For  our  readers  are  but  human!  If  we  prick  them  they  will  bleed;  if 
we  tickle  them  they  will  laugh ;  and  if  we  bore  them  they  will  run.  More- 
over, the  effect  of  all  this  upon  is,  we  sadly  fear,  to  make  us  anything  but 
honest.  Here,  for  example,  comes  to  our  table  from  its  publishers,  in  the 
regular  way.  Dr.  Theobald's  book:  ''Shakespeare  Studies  in  Baconian 
Light,"  the  calmest  and  most  scholarly  of  them  all;  and  we  distinctly  dare 
not  review  it  at  all ! 

One  sentence  in  its  preface  we  must  cavil  gently  at,  however.  ''But  O 
most  gentle  and  gentlemenly  critics,  do  be  patient  and  tolerant  about  it; 
'be  not  so  indelicately  angry  I'  Cease  your  clamours  and  ausperities,  your 
denunciations  and  vituperations,  and  let  us  talk  the  matter  over  calmly  and 
without  vulgar  abuse  or  heated  imputations.  You  call  us  half-educated 
Philistines,  crazy  Baconizers,  ignorant  cranks,  mad-moon  rakers,"  etc  etc. 
We  don't  wonder  that  Dr.  Theobald  objects  to  being  called  a  "Baconizer." 
"Who?  II  Go  to!  I  defy  thee  I"  remarked  Mrs.  Quickly,  when  Sir  John 
Falstaff  called  her  a  "woman"  (we  have  heard  of  people  who  tore  their  hair 
and  rent  their  garments  when  called  equilateral  triangles,  or  even  paral- 
lepipedons,  and  we  really  suppose  that  one  of  our  countrymen  who  could 
have  read  cuneiform  or  stated  the  merits  of  the  Letters  of  Phalaris  contro- 
versy, but  who  yet  thought,  perhaps,  that  Bacon  might  have  boosted 
Shakespeare  just  a  little  over  Cardinal  Woolsey's  Latin  syntax,  may  have 
been  gfrieved  when  his  Scandinavian  critic,  Mr.  Brandes,  wrote  that  nobody 
but  "half  educated  Americans"  disbelieved)!  We  are  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  rules  of  the  society  upon  the  Stanislaus  that 


It  is  not  fitting  for  a  Scientific  Gent, 
To  call  another  Gent  an  Ass — ^at  least  with  wrong  intent; 
'Nor  should  the  individual  who  happened  to  be  meant, 
"Reply  by  heaving  rocks  at  him  to  any  great  extent." 

But  we  really  think  Dr.  Theobald  expects  too  much!  Would  he  expect 
to  make  a  morning  call  on  the  Duke  of  Omnium,  and  say :  "My  dear  Duke, 
you  and  your  ancestors  for  seven  hundred  years  have  claimed  to  own  three 
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hundred  square  miles  of  English  soil,  and  have  grown  fat  upon  them,  you 
and  your  wives  and  your  concubines!  Now,  you  know,  don't  you?  that  you 
are  trespassers,  and  that  all  these  estates  you  call  yours,  really,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  belong  to  the  Theobalds?  Now,  don't  wax  angry  about  it!  You 
see  how  tranquil  I  am."  Would  Dr.  Theobald  expect  the  Duke  of  Omnium 
to  "sit  down  quietly  and  talk  the  matter  over  calmly  without  vulgar  abuse 
or  heated  imputations?" 

The  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York  extends  its  fraternal  greet- 
ings to  the  British  Empire  Shakespeare  Society — lately  organized.  Its 
prospectus  announces  its  objects  (i)  to  promote  greater  familiarity  with 
Shakespeare's  work  throughout  the  empire ;  (2)  to  form  Shakespeare  read- 
ing societies  and  aid  those  already  formed;  (3)  to  gpive  prizes  for  the  best 
reading,  recitation,  essays  upon,  or  acting  of  the  plays;  (4)  to  specially 
arrange  for  children's  classes,  and  (5)  to  give  special  performances  of  the 
plays  and  lectures  upon  Shakespeare's  life  and  work. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Miss  Morritt,  17  Southwell  Gardens,  London, 
S.  W.,  who  will  be  glad  to  have  any  interested  persons  communicate  with 
her.  The  motto  of  the  society  is:  "Using  no  other  weapon  but  his 
Name." 

The  Presidency  of  the  Society  has  been  accepted  by  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
for  eleven  years  past  a  life  member  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  New 
York. 

The  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York  has  issued  a  circular  to 
remind  subscribers  that  when  the  Bankside  Edition  was  projected  it  was 
intended  only  to  include  the  First  Folio  Plays  of  which  First  Quarto  texts 
were  in  existence.  The  Loves'  Labour's  Lost  was  one  of  these.  An  accident 
to  the  photographs  of  the  texts  of  that  play  during  the  passage  of  the  work 
through  the  press,  however,  led  to  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  Pericles, 
of  which,  although  a  First  Quarto  text  exists,  there  was  no  First  Folio,  but 
only  a  Third  Folio,  text.  The  society  now  proposes  to  issue  a  twenty- 
first  volume  to  the  Bankside  Edition,  to  contain  the  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
the  First  Quarto  text  of  1598  paralleled  with  the  First  Folio  text  of  1623, 
to  be  issued  only  to  present  owners  of  the  five  hundred  original  sets.  Of 
course  only  five  hundred  of  this  additional  volume  will  be  printed,  and  the 
types  distributed  as  before. 

The  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York  announces  with  regret 
the  death  of  Professor  Thomas   Randolph   Price,  LL.D.,   Chief  of  the 
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Department  of  English  in  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Price  was  for  six 
years  first  vice-president  of  the  society,  and  contributed  to  its  publications 
a  "Study  of  the  Construction  and  Types  of  Shakespeare's  Verse  Construc- 
tion," which  was  separately  printed  and  afterwards  reprinted  as  the  intro- 
duction to  Volume  IX  of  the  Bankside  (the  Othello).  At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  society  Albert  R.  Frey,  Esq.,  for  eighteen  years  recording  secretary 
of  the  society,  was  elected  first  vice-president.  M.  J.  J.  Jusserand,  Min- 
ister of  France  to  the  United  States,  and  M.  Fernand  Henry,  whose  trans- 
lation into  French  of  the  sonnets  induced  his  election  to  the  Institute  of 
France  (the  **Immortals'*),  were  elected  life  honorary  members,  and  Edward 
Merton  Dey,  Esq.,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  a  life  member.  Mr.  William  O. 
Bates,  formerly  assistant  recording  secretary  of  the  society,  becomes  its 
recording  secretary. 


Books   Received 

[Subject  to  second  and  extended  review  in  subsequent  issues.] 

70.  The  Ritbaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam;  the  Sufi  Interpretation  of  Khay- 
yam and  Fitz  Gerald.  By  C.  H.  A.  Bjerregaard.  Librarian  New  York 
Public  Library,  Astor  Branch,  New  York:  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.  Quarto, 
Boards.     15x11. 

71.  The  Age  of  Shakespeare  (1579-1631).  By  Thomas  Seccomb  and 
J.  W.  Allen.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Hales.  Goth,  i2mo;  2 
v;  pp.  292-232.    London:  George  Bell  and  Sons. 

y2,  Slvakespeare's  Portrayal  of  the  Moral  Life.  By  Frank  Chapman 
Sharp,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin.   i2mo;  cloth;  pp.  232.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

73.  A  History  of  English  Romanticism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By 
Henry  A.  Beers,  author  of  A  Surbtirban  Pastoral^  The  Ways  of  Yale,  etc, 
Qoth;  i2mo;  pp.  455.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

74.  A  New  Variorum  Edition  of  Slmkespeare.  Edited  by  Horace  How- 
ard Furness.  Vol.  II:  Macbeth.  Revised  Edition  by  Horace  Howard 
Furness,  Jr.  Imperial;  8  vo;  cloth;  gilt  top;  pp.  xiv-565.  Philadelphia  and 
London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

75.  Everyman:  The  Fifteenth  Century  Morality  Play.  With  illustra- 
tions reproduced  from  sixteenth  century  wood  cuts.  Qoth;  8^x6;  pp.  42. 
New  York:  Fox,  Duffield  &  Co. 
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76.  Shakespeare's  Art:  Studies  on  the  Master  Builder  of  Ideal  Characters, 
By  James  H.  Cotter,  A.M.  i2mo;  cloth;  pp.  183.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clark 
Company. 

yy.  A  New  Portrait  of  Shakespeare:  The  Case  of  the  Ely  Palace  Painting 
as  against  that  of  the  so-called  Droeshout  Original,  By  John  Corbin.  Sq.; 
i2mo;  boards;  pp.  96.  New  York  and  London:  John  Lane:  The  Bodley 
Head. 

78.  The  Life  and  Repentance  of  Marie  Magdalene,  By  Lewis  Wager. 
A  Morality  Play.  Reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of  1566-67.  Edited, 
with  introduction,  notes,  and  glossarial  index,  by  Frederick  Ives  Carpenter 
of  the  Department  of  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  8  vo;  cloth; 
pp.  90.    The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

79.  The  First  Folio  Edition  of  Shakespeare;  Vol.  I :  A  Midsomer  Night's 
Dreame.  Edited,  with  introduction,  glossarie,  Hsts  of  variorum  readings. 
By  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke.  Cloth;  i6mo;  handy  volume 
size.    New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

80.  The  Problem  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays,  By  George  C.  Bompas. 
Cloth;  i2mo;  pp.  120.    London:  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 

81.  The  Shakespeare-Bacon  Controversy:  a  Report  of  the  Trial  of  an 
Issue  in  Westminster  Hall,  June  20th,  1627;  read  in  the  Inner  Temple  Hall, 
May  29th,  1902,  and  prepared  for  publication  by  William  Willis,  Treasurer 
of  the  Honorable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Boards;  pp.  170;  quarto. 
London:  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 

82.  Lord  Penzance  on  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  Controversy:  a  Judicial 
Summing-up.  By  the  Right  Hon.  James  Plaisted  Wilde,  Baron  Penzance. 
Edited  by  M.  H.  Kinnear,  with  a  biographical  note  by  F.  A.  Inderwick, 
K.C.    Qoth;  i2mo;  pp.  200.    London:  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 

83.  The  Tragedy  of  Sir  Francis  Bacmi:  an  Appeal  for  Further  Investi- 
gation and  Research.  By  Harold  Bayley.  Illustrated.  i2mo;  cloth;  pp. 
274.    London:  Grant  Richards. 

84.  The  Early  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,  Newly  Studied  by  Parker  Wood- 
ward.   Quarto;  paper;  pp.  no.    London:  Gay  &  Bird. 

85.  Is  It  Shakespeare?  The  Great  Question  of  Elizabethan  Literature 
Answered  in  the  light  of  new  Revelations  and  Important  Contemporary 
Evidence  hitherto  unnoticed.  By  a  Cambridge  Graduate.  With  Fac- 
similies.  Qoth;  8  vo;  pp.  387.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  (London: 
Murray.) 

86.  Contemporary  Evidence  of  Shakespeare's  Idetttity,    By  R.  L.  Ash- 
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hurst,  Vice  Dean  of  the  Philadelphia  Shakespeare  Society.    8  vo;  paper; 
pp.  66.    Philadelphia:  The  Shakespeare  Society. 

87.  An  English  Garner:  Critical  Essays  and  Literary  Fragments. 
\Vith  an  Introduction  by  J.  Churton  Collins.  8  vo;  cloth;  pp.  344.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

88.  An  English  Garner:  Social  England  Illustrated.  A  Collection  of 
Seventeenth  Century  Tracts.  With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang. 
8  vo;  cloth;  pp.  458.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

74.  The  Revised  Edition  of  the  Furness  Variorum  Macbeth  is  a 
splendid  Imperial  8  vo,  volume  of  566  pages;  and,  as  usual  with  every  suc- 
ceeding volume  of  this  magnificent  edition,  entirely  beggars  praise.  It  is 
as  impossible  to  mention  any  edition  which  competes  with  this  one,  as  it 
is  to  discover  any  consideration  omitted,  or  any  phase  of  criticism  neg- 
lected, in  its  editor's  exhaustive  sweep.  Readers  and  students  may  have 
preferences  as  to  size,  form  of  page,  convenience  of  portation,  binding, 
paper  or  type.  But  for  everything — everything  for  reader,  student,  schol- 
arly consultation  and  reference — in  short,  everything — ^the  Furness  new 
variorum  is  all  in  all  and  at  once ! 

Macbeth  was  first  published  in  this  edition  in  1873.  Dr.  Furness  says, 
in  an  explanatory  note,  that  "almost  as  many  years  now  separate  us  from 
the  first  volume  of  this  edition  as,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  separated 
us  from  the  Variorum  of  1821.  During  these  years  so  much  has  been  added 
in  the  way  of  criticism  and  illustration,  that  the  epithet  *new*  as  applied  to 
the  earlier  volumes  is  become  almost  misleading,  and  a  demand  for  a  *new- 
est  new'  Variorum  can  be  deemed  hardly  unreasonable."  The  First  Folio 
text,  which  has  been  used  in  all  the  Variorum  editions  thus  far,  excepting 
the  first  four  volumes,  is  now  substituted  for  the  composite  text  originally 
employed  in  **Macbeth"  by  Dr.  Furness.  Mr.  Horace  Howard  Furness, 
Jr.,  to  whom  has  fallen  the  work  of  revision,  states  that  this  change  of  text 
has  necessitated  a  new  collation  of  all  the  texts,  and  Dr.  Furness  him- 
self, says:  "Surely,  the  instances  are  not  many  where  a  literary  task  begun 
by  a  father  is  taken  up  and  carried  forward  by  a  son;  still  fewer  are  they 
where  the  father  can  retire  within  the  shadow  with  such  conviction,  as  is 
now  mine,  that  the  younger  hands  are  the  better  hands  and  that  the  work 
will  be  done  more  deftly  in  the  future  than  in  the  past." 

In  the  thirty  years  since  the  edition  was  launched  the  only  changes  in 
the  plan  were  the  rejection  of  the  editor's  own  text — which  was  printed  in 
the  "Macbeth,"  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet  and  Lear — for  the  first  folio  text, 
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as  a  confession  that  after  all  is  sai(i,an(i  allowing  for  all  archaisms,  there  is 
only  one  true  text  of  Shakespeare!  Malgre  Dr.  Furness*s  modesty,  if 
the  work  is  done  better  in  the  future,  it  can  only  be  because  "two  heads  are 
better  than  one,"  and  the  son  will  have — for  many  years,  let  us  hope — ^the 
counsel  and  assistance  of  the  father.  The  latter  will  go  on  with  the  come- 
dies, and  is  now  editing  Love's  Labour's  Lost;  while  the  former,  as  the 
preface  to  the  present  volume  informs  us,  is  at  work  on  Richard  IIL 

To  adequately  review  a  volume  of  the  New  Variorum  would  be  to  pre- 
pare a  volume  of  equal  size.  A  minor  note  we  may  however  make.  As 
mention  of  the  difficulty  which  Germans  have  to  contend  with  in  translating 
certain  passages  in  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Furness  exhibits  no  fewer  than 
twenty-one  different  versions  of  the  lines : 

"Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble." 

For.  the  word  cauldron  the  German  language  appears  to  have  no 
equivalent.  Even  the  noble  edition  of  Delius — which  Dr.  Furness  does  not 
praise  more  highly — high  as  his  praise  of  it  is — than  we  all  do,  falls  into 
occasional  lapses  in  English  metaphor.  In  the  fourth  act  of  the  play  where 
Macbeth,  horror-stricken  at  the  show  of  kings,  says:  "Start,  eyes!'*  Delius 
explained  in  1865  ^^^^  "Macbeth  could  gaze  no  longer,  and,  therefore,  bade 
his  eyes  start  away  from  the  sight."  In  his  last  edition  Delius  repeated  this 
note  word  for  word,  but  added  the  saving  clause :  "or  from  their  sockets." 

"I  have  found  it  remarked,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Preface  to 
Shakespeare — written  in  1768 — **that,  in  this  important  sentence:  *Go  be- 
fore, I'll  follow,'  we  read  a  translation  of  *I  prae,  sequar.'  I  have  been  told 
that  when  Caliban,  after  a  pleasing  dream,  says  *I  cried  to  sleep  again/  the 
author  imitates  Anacreon  who  had,  Hke  every  other  man,  the  same  wish  on 
the  same  occasion." 

This  was  written  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  ago!  But  had  Dr. 
Johnson  lived  until  the  year  1903  he  would  hardly  have  considered  the  item 
prominent.  The  only  thing  great  Shakespeare  appears  never  to  have  been 
able  to  accomplish,  was  to  satisfy  his  commentators  that  his  readers  were, 
or  ever  would  be — in  saecula  saeculorum — possessed  of  common  sense. 

75.  A  new  firm  of  New  York  publishers,  Messrs.  Fox  and  Duffield, 
have  chosen  well,  we  think,  to  issue  as  their  first  output  a  new  edition,  the 
fourth  in  four  hundred  years,  of  the  quaint  old  morality  play  of  Everyman, 
so  lately  presented  throughout  the  United  States  by  the  Elizabethan  Stage 
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Society  of  London,  and  which  literary  critics,  artists,  authors,  actors, 
clergymen,  students,  and  the  public  generally  have  united  in  praising  for 
its  curious  worth  and  beauty.  Everyman  is  thought  to  have  been  written 
first  in  Dutch  by  one  Peter  Borland,  of  Diest,  a  priest  of  mystic  and  specu- 
lative turn  of  mind,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
The  earliest  date  to  which  the  English  version  can  be  assigned  is  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV  (1461-1483);  but  if  this  be  doubtful,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
it  was  printed  as  early  as  in  the  year  1500,  **at  London  in  Fleetstrete  at 
the  Sygne  of  the  George  by  Richard  Pynson  prynter  to  the  Kyngs  noble 
grace." 

Poor  Everyman  (by  whom  is  personated  everybody — all  mortality, 
of  course)  is  represented  as  enjoying  himself  innocently  enough,  and  the 
spectator  must  have  considered  it  "hard  lines"  that  death,  a  repulsive  old 
skeleton  with  a  vile  horn  and  a  noisy  drum,  should  interrupt  him.  How- 
ever from  the  time  of  death's  interruption  Everyman  has  a  hard  time,  and, 
strenuously  as  he  strives,  gets  nothing  as  a  compromise  except  to  be  buried 
with  book,  bell  and  candle.  We  hope,  however,  that  nobody  neglected  to 
see  it;  or  if  he  did,  that  he  will  not  overlook  this  opportunity  to  possess 
himself  of  the  book. 

Tj.  We  don't  know  what  Mr.  John  Corbin's  specialty  is,  but  evidently 
it  is  not  portraits  of  Shakespeare.  He  has  only  heard  of  two  or  three,  and 
these  he  laboriously  struggles  and  worries  with  and  about,  and  compares, 
button  by  button  and  braid  by  braid  and  tippet  by  tippet,  until  we  wish  he 
wouldn't,  and  are  willing  to  do  anything,  even  to  admit  his  proposition  (if 
we  can  make  out  that  he  has  any)  that  the  **Ely"  is  quite  as  authentic  as  the 
Droeshout,  if  he  will  only  make  an  end.  We  dare  say  it  is.  But  that  is  not 
saying  much  for  the  Ely.  There  are  by  this  time  portraits  of  Shakespeare 
galore.  Mr.  Boaden  enumerated,  we  think,  seven.  Mr.  Norris  added, 
perhaps,  as  many  more.  All  that  can  be  said  for  any  portrait — the  most 
that  can  be  said — would  be  that  its  lines  recalled  the  Stratford  Bust,  the 
nearest  in  point  of  time  to  Shakespeare,  which  certainly  was  intended  to  rep- 
resent him  (a  certainty,  by  the  way,  that  does  not  attach  to  all  the  others). 
Historically,  then  the  Stratford  Bust  has  the  best  claims.  Circumstantially, 
as  one  might  say,  the  D'Avenant  Bust  has  almost  a  better  claim  (at  least, 
that  is  an  opinion).  But  Mr.  Gunther's  portrait  shares — if  not  with  the 
Droeshout,  at  least  with  the  Ely — the  right  to  be  called  an  Idealized  Strat- 
ford Bust.  And  if  a  portrait  of  a  man  is  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare  because 
it  "idealizes  the  Droeshout,"  then  the  "Spook"  portrait  which  lies  before 
us  (being  underwrit  "William  Shakespeare,  photograph  of  a  precipitate 
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portrait  in  colored  oils,  produced  instantaneously  in  my  presence,  June 
loth,  1887.  Luther  R.  Marsh")  is  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare.  The  late  Mr. 
Marsh  was  an  eminent  lawyer — law  partner  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  pos- 
sibly as  deeply  read  in  the  rules  of  evidence  as  is  Mr.  John  Corbin.  On 
Mr.  John  Corbin's  showing  (but  we  will  wait  until  we  hear  the  other  side) 
we  should  hesitate  to  pronounce  between  the  "Ely"  and  the  "Spook" 
Shakespeare. 

78.  Like  Everyman  just  noticed,  this  reprint  under  the  careful  and 
competent  hands  of  Professor  Frederic  Ives  Carpenter  of  the  Department 
of  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago  with  an  illustrative  and  exhaustive 
introduction  and  necessary  Notes  and  glossary  presents  us  with  the  text 
of  a  mixed  miracle  Play  and  Morality  of  the  shadowy  pre-Renaissant  period 
of  English  literature.  Its  early  title  page  ran:  A  new  Enterlude  never 
before  this  time.  Imprinted,  entreating  of  the  Life  and  Repentance  of 
Marie  Magdalene  not  only  Godlie,  Learned  and  Fruiteful,  but  also  well 
furnished  with  pleasant  Myrth  and  Passtime,  verie  Delectable  for  those 
which  shall  heare  or  reade  the  Same,  made  by  the  learned  Clarke  Lewis 
Wager — the  name  of  the  players.  Infidelitie,  the  Vice — Marie  Magdalene — 
Pride  of  Life — Cupidite.  Carnal  Concupicescence.  Simon  the  Pharisee. 
Malicious  Judgment.  The  Lawe.  Knowledge  of  Sin.  Christ  Jesus. 
Fayth.  Repentance.  Testification.  Love.  [Foure  may  easely  playe  this 
Interlude]. — Imprinted  at  London,  by  John  Charlewood.  Dwelling  in 
Barbican  at  the  Signe  of  the  half  Eagle  and  the  Key.    Anno  1567." 

79.  We  congratulate  Miss  Porter  and  Miss  Clarke  upon  having 
thought  out  a  new  plan  of  editing  the  Plays.  Their  plan  is  to  print  the 
1623  text  at  a  popular  price,  barring  only  long  s*s;  transposed  u  and  v;  and 
the  logotypes  the  old  printers  used  for  "justification"  purposes,  and  of  add- 
ing only  the  comparatively  few  notes  that  anyone  really  needs — anyone, 
that  is  to  say,  who  opens  Shakespeare  at  all!  It  does  our  souls  good  to 
find  at  least  an  editorial  prescience  that  is  willing  to  admit  that,  in  a  coun- 
try which  spends  some  hundreds  of  millions  a  year  for  popular  education, 
people  don't  need  to  be  told  that  a  "bonnet"  is  a  piece  of  head-gear,  or 
that  "dearest"  is  a  term  of  endearment,  or  to  be  encumbered  with  sapient 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  acres  of  annotations  to  a  text  that  has  survived, 
not  only  its  contemporaries,  but  thousands  of  its  successors,  simply  because 
it  IS  intelligpible  to  every  heart  that  beats  and  to  every  pulse  that  throbs, 
as  it  is!  And  we  thank  the  editors  for  having  the  moral  courage  to  say 
(we  have  awaited  the  editors  who  would  say  it  and  stick  to  it  in  their 
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editing — we  have  awaited  them  for,  say,  fifty  years)  "there  is  practically 
nothing  in  the  form  of  the  first  complete  text  of  the  Plays  published  in 
1623,  and  commonly  called  the  First  Folio,  particularly  if  these  few  changes 
mentioned  be  made,  which  should  cause  the  present-day  reader  to  stumble 
in  reading  it."  Besides  a  sensible  preface,  a  common-sense  introduction, 
notes  that  annotate,  and  a  good  glossary,  there  is  a  careful  table  of  Vari- 
orum readings  and  a  dainty  selection  of  really  terse  commentary.  The  size 
is  "handy-volume,"  the  type  ideal,  the  headlines  run  across  two  pages! 
We  don't  believe,  after  growling  at  all  sorts  of  editors  of  Shakespeare  for 
twenty  years,  that  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with  this  Porter-Clarke  Shakes- 
peare, and  every  successive  volume  of  it  (and  we  hope  it  will  include  the 
Edward  III  and  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  even  if  the  First  Folio  does  not) 
will  be  very  welcome  at  this  table. 

80—8 1—82—83—84 

"Baconian  Controversy — ^THE:  see  Bacon,  Delia;  Shakespeare, 
William.*'    We  find  this  entry  in  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia.    So, 
our  pene-literarv  contemporary  The  Times  Saturday  Review,  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  there  is  a  Baconian  Controversy!     But  behold  how 
the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  in  his  Revenges!    Twenty-five  years  ago,  said 
The  London  Athenaeum,  in  reviewing  a  Baconian  book.    "We  leave  this 
tom-foolery  where  it  alone  exists,  in  partibus  Infidelibus — ^Australia  and  the 
United  States!"    Here,  to-day,  are  six  sizable  works  all  from  England. 
Having  devoted  over  an  hundred  of  our  pages  to  this  controversy  already, 
we  must  deal  very  summarily  with  these.     Mr.  Bompas's  book  is  an  able 
restatement  of  the  heretical  side.     As  to  Mr.  Willis,  while  not  entirely 
agreeing  with  Anthony  Trollope  that  lawyers  think  themselves  the  only 
adult  members  of  society,  yet  it  is  true  that  lawyers  are  the  only  class 
whose  business  is  logical  discussion,  and  whose  vocation  compels   an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words,  popular  as  well  as  terminal.    "A 
court  of  law,"  says  Hayward,  "is  the  only  place  where  free  speech  is  tole- 
rated and  a  logical  judgment  rendered."   Therefore  it  was  a  happy  thought 
in  Mr.  Willis  to  take  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  case  into  court.    He  assumes 
that  in  the  probate  of  Shakespeare's  will,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
man  signing  the  will  is  the  man  whose  plays,  in  1623,  are  printed  in  the 
First  Folio,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  frames  the  issue  and  sends  it  to  the 
King's  Bench  for  trial     The  trial  is  had,  and  a  jury  finds  that  William 
Shakespeare,  the  testator  of  the  testament  of  1616,  was  the  Dramatist  of 
the  First  Folio  of  1623.    We  trust  every  Baconian  will  read  and  digest  this 
trial.    We  are  sure  no  orthodox  Shakespearean  will  miss  so  doing.    Speak- 
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ing  as  lawyers,  however,  we  should  say  that  no  such  issue  could  possibly 
have  been  framed  so  that  a  jury  could  hear  it  at  all.  One  might  as  well 
frame  a  London  fog!  The  plays  in  the  First  Folio  were  not  signed  in  any- 
body's handwriting,  and  if  they  had  been  the  issue  would  have  been — if 
possible — foggier  yet!  Francis  Collins,  the  attorney,  permits  his  client  to 
sign  his  will  in  three  different  hands,  and  in  three  different  orthographies. 
If  he  knew  that  his  client  was  called  Shakespeare,  he  ought  at  least  to  have 
held  him  to  that  orthography,  or,  at  least,  idem  sonans.  He  did  neither. 
If  he — Lawyer  Collins — knew  or  suspected  that  his  client  was  a  famous 
Dramatist,  or  owner  or  late  owner  of  theatrical  or  dramatic  chattels,  he 
should  have  made  some  intimation  in  the  body  of  the  will  to  that  effect. 
Mr.  Willis's  work  is  clever,  and  the  trial  at  bar  conforms  so  closely  to 
Jacoban  practice  that  it  is  worth  the  pleasure  of  reading  it.  But  speaking 
as  a  lawyer,  we  think  that  Mr.  Willis's  jury  would  have  disagreed! 

Lord  Penzance's  book  is  juridicial,  and  will  be  noticed  again  in  these 
pages.  He  sees  no  escape  from  the  Baconian  theory.  Mr.  Harold  Bayley's 
appeal — an  eloquent  one — ^we  are  also  compelled  to  pass  for  the  present, 
to  recur  to  it  later  on.  The  reader  who  opens  Mr.  Parker  Woodward's 
"Early  Life  of  Lord  Bacon"  must  be  prepared  to  disregard  Mr.  Sneer's 
injunction,  "No  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  hope!"  Mr.  Woodward, 
in  his  preface  "wants  nobody  to  review  his  book  who  has  not  first  read  it 
from  cover  to  cover."  We  have  done  that,  and  if  Mr.  Froude  long  ago 
assured  us  that  the  Virgin  Queen  was  more  than  once  a  mother,  Mr. 
Woodward  cannot  be  blamed,  now  that  Mrs.  Gallup  claims  one  of  the 
Queen's  offspring  to  have  been  Lord  Bacon,  for  trying  to  discover  if  this 
could  have  been  the  fact!  Mr.  Woodward  takes  Mrs.  Gallup  "on  honor" 
when  she  says  that  she  has  extracted,  and  not  invented,  her  cipher,  and 
makes  his  book  a  brief  in  Mrs.  Gallup's  behoof.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mrs.  Gallup  herself  replied  to  the  most  damaging  of  her  critics  that  if  she 
had  herself  composed  the  cipher  story  she  claims  to  have  extracted,  she 
would  have  (i)  gone  to  the  encyclopaedia  and  got  the  history  right,  (2)  being 
careful  to  paraphrase  Homer  via  some  less  familiar  translation  than  Pope's 
rhymed  version,  and  (3)  that  the  object  of  a  cipher  is  to  be  difficult  to  con- 
strue. Mr.  Woodward  elaborates  this  as  to  the  circumstantial  evidence  he 
marshals.  We  trust  lay  readers  will  remember  in  reading  this  brief  that 
circumstantial  evidence  is  at  once  the  strongest  and  weakest  of  all  evi- 
dence; the  strongest,  unless  explained;  the  weakest  (i.e.,  not  evidence  at 
all!)  after  it  is  explained.  But  that,  if  not  explained,  it  cannot  be  objected 
to  as  interested  or  prejudiced  or  ex  parte.  We  hope  all  interested  in  the 
discussion  to  which  New  Shakespeareana  has  devoted  so  disproportionate 
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a  space  already  will  not  fail  to  read  "The  Early  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,  newly 
studied  by  Parker  Woodward." 

Why  did  not  Dr.  Furness,  when  he  sat  on  the  famous  Seybert  com- 
mission, ask  the  spirits  to  settle  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  fight? 

85.  Will  the  line  stretch  out  till  the  crack  of  doom?  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  supress  this  torrent  of  books  on  the  Bacon  controversy?  Here 
comes  an  anonymous  "Cambridge  Graduate"  with  the  everlasting  question. 
According  to  him  Bacon  must  have  been  a  sad,  sad  boy  in  his  early  days. 
It  may  be  so.  Full  many  a  father  have  I  seen,  a  sober  man  among  his 
boys,  whose  youth  was  full  of  foolish  noise,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Bacon  was  born  in  a  wig,  nor  did  he  always  pose  sic  sedebat!  If  we  can 
judge  by  his  companions,  Essex,  Southampton,  Herbert  and  the  unspeak- 
able Perez,  he  was  at  this  time  quite  awake  to  the  diversions  and  follies  of 
the  gilded  youth  of  the  court,  even  if  not  an  actual  participant  in  them. 
Perhaps  Lady  Bacon's  warning  not  to  sinfully  revel  was  not  so  wholly  puri- 
tanical and  uncalled  for  as  we  sometimes  think.  Certainly  Bacon's  set 
was  a  very  gay  one.  Our  "Cambridge  Graduate"  acquits  Bacon  of  the 
most  debasing  of  the  faults  of  that  set.  The  subject  is  a  delicate  one,  and 
our  author  handles  it  delicately.  Evidently  he  thinks  Bacon  at  one  time 
stood  on  the  brink  of  the  pit  and  peered  over,  but  that  was  all.  The  argu- 
ment is  based  on  the  sonnets  and  other  poems,  and  not  on  the  plays.  The 
sonnets  are  undoubtedly,  the  author  thinks,  autobiographical,  and  the  auto- 
biogfraphy  is  much  more  easily  reconciled  with  Bacon  than  with  the  actor, 
who  has  been  supposed  to  have  brought  the  first  part  of  Venus  and  Adonis 
in  his  pocket  from  Stratford,  and  to  have  finished  it  while  he  was  taking 
car«  of  the  senior  Burbage's  horses. 

There  are  some  pretty  serious  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  the  auto- 
biographical theory  as  usually  understood.  Take  Sonnet  cxxxvii,  for  in- 
stance. It  is  perfectly  inconceivable  that  any  man  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  this  day  could  have  spoken  of  the  woman  he  loved  in  this 
fashion,  least  of  all  a  poet  I  His  love  would  have  made  him  blind  to  her 
faults;  or,  if  not  blind,  at  least  he  would  not  have  blazoned  them  forth. 
Suppose,  however,  he  was  speaking  for  another  person,  and  suppose  he  is 
describing  his  friend's  mistress,  not  his  own,  putting  the  phrases  into  his 
month  in  order  to  shame  him  from  an  unworthy  infatuation.  This  would 
be  so  much  like  what  we  know  of  Bacon,  that  if  it  were  found  to  be  the 
case,  it  would  tend  gfreatly  to  strengthen  the  theory  of  Baconian  author- 
ship. 

Southampton  is  the  "friend"  of  the  early  Sonnets;  Herbert  of  the 
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later.  Mistress  Fitton  receives  due  attention.  Now  adventures  and  in- 
trigues, such  as  are  suggested  by  the  Sonnets,  would  more  naturally  fall  in 
the  way  of  a  companion  of  courtiers  than  of  a  companion  of  stable  boys 
and  supers  of  the  play  house.  But  the  argument  by  no  means  rests  upon 
this  weighing  of  probabilities.  Hall,  Marston  and  Ben  Jonson  knew  the 
secret,  and  let  slip  many  hints.  When  Marston  alludes  to  a  hidden  poet 
as  mediocria  firma,  which  is  Bacon's  own  motto,  the  disguise  seems  very 
thin. 

The  author  shows  remarkable  knowledge  of  Elizabethan  literature, 
and  many  mouldy  archives  have  been  ransacked  and  gleaned  to  support 
his  position,  which  is  that  Bacon  was  the  sole  author  of  the  sonnets  and 
other  poems.  The  plays  are,  in  the  main,  he  contends,  the  work  of  the 
author  of  the  poems.  Of  that  he  admits  no  doubt.  But  what  of  the  actor 
and  manager  from  Stratford?  He  was  a  genial  companion  and  a  man  of 
great  ability.  He  was  a  play-broker  and  factotum,  honest,  able  and  popu- 
lar. He  obtained  plays  where  he  could  find  them  and  fitted  them  for  the 
stage.  Hence  they  were  known  as  **Shakespeare's  Plays."  He  probably 
supplied  some  of  the  lighter  parts — the  **gags."  Jonson  thought  that  half 
eyes  would  know  a  fleece  from  locks  of  wool,  or  shreds  from  the  whole 
piece.  This  theory  accounts  for  Warwickshire  names  in  the  plays,  and  is 
virtually  in  accord  with  that  advanced  by  Appleton  Morgan  twenty-five 
years  ago  in  "The  Shakespearean  Myth." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Bacon,  after  his  great  misfortune,  grew 
very  serious  and  deeply  concerned  in  matters  of  religion,  as  his  writings 
plainly  show.  May  it  not  be  that  at  this  period  of  his  life  something  of  the 
puritanical  spirit  of  his  mother  took  possession  of  him?  and,  if  so,  may 
it  not  have  been  one  reason  why  at  the  end  he  did  not  wish  to  own  the 
plays?  The  book  is  delightfully  written  by  one  who  does  not  take  himself 
too  seriously,  but  who  is  evidently  very  much  in  earnest  and  is  possessed 
in  full  measure  of  the  saving  grace  of  humour — sl  grace  which  many  Ba- 

The  author  places  his  "name  and  claim"  in  the  form  of  an  anagram 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  book.  It  has  been  read  "Walter  Begley, 
the  Discover  of  Milton's  Nova  Solyma/'  which,  however,  runs  two  letters 
short. 

I.  H.  P. 

#*#  The  Editors  cannot  undertake  to  return  unused  manuscripts,  though  they  will 
endeavor  to  do  so  if  sdf-directed  stamped  envelope  is  enclosed  therewith. 

All  manuscript  submitted  /»*«/  ^<?  typewritten. 

Address  all  matters  intended  for  the  Editors,  Books  for  review,  etc.,  NEW  SHAKES- 
PEAREANA, P.  O.  Box  617,  westfield,  New  Jersey. 
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NEW  SHAKESPEAREANA. 


Vol.  III.  JANUARY,  1904.  No.  i. 

MR.  ASHHURST  ON  MR.  MALLOCK'S  TITLE-PAGES  AND  ON 
SHAKESPEARE  AND  JOHN  DAVIES.    A  REPLY. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Ashhurst's  construction  of  Mr.  Mallock's  Title-Pages  in  the 
October,  1903,  New  Shakespeareana  is  acute,  clever  and  ingenious.  Mr. 
Mallock's  articles  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  have  thus  been  valuable  at 
the  very  least  in  drawing  out  much  interesting  discussion.  While  I  am 
not  disposed  to  champion  very  vigorously  Mr.  Mallock's  interpretations  of 
the  title-pages  offered  by  him,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  by  no  means 
as  unreasonable  as  Mr.  Ashhurst  seems  to  think. 

In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  title-page  to  the  Montaigne  Essays. 
At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  first  two  books  (1580),  Bacon  was 
nineteen  years  old,  and  had  been  three  years  out  of  collie.  Now  there 
does  not  seem  anything  inherently  improbable  in  a  very  precocious  young 
man  of  nineteen  with  a  college  education  writing  a  volume  of  essays;  and 
these  are  certainly  very  much  the  kind  of  essays  Bacon  would  be  likely  to 
write. 

Mr.  Ashhurst  says  that  "in  1577  Bacon  went  to  France  a  sickly  lad 
in  the  suite  of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  in  charge  of  a  tutor,  Mr.  Duncombe." 
Now  I  do  not  know  in  exactly  what  capacity  Mr.  Duncombe  accompanied 
the  party,  perhaps  to  assist  in  some  special  study  that  Bacon  was  engaged 
in,  but  the  idea  of  a  tutor,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  being  in 
charge  of  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  an  attache  of  the  embassy,  and  one 
who  had  left  Cambridge  two  years  before  because  it  had  no  more  to  teach 
him,  is  of  course  impossible.  The  state  of  Francis  Bacon's  health  does  not 
seem  to  have  much  bearing  on  the  subject;  how  much  of  the  world's  great 
work  has  been  done  by  people  in  feeble  health  I 
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Bacon  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  began  to  feel  old,  and  the  author  of 
the  Montaigne  Essays  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  man  ought  to  do  as 
good  work  at  twenty  as  he  ever  would.  "For  my  part,"  he  says,  "I  believe 
our  souls  are  as  adult  at  twenty  as  they  are  like  ever  to  be,  and  as  capable 
as  ever."  Now  this  is  what  one  would  be  more  likely  to  write  at  nineteen 
than  at  forty-seven;  when  I  remember  that  Shelley  wrote  Queen  Mab  at 
nineteen  and  Chatterton  died  at  seventeen,  the  inherent  improbability  of 
Bacon's  writing  the  Essays  on  account  of  his  youth  and  delicate  health 
does  not  impress  me  at  all,  but  of  course  that  by  no  means  goes  to  prove 
that  he  did  write  them. 

The  title-page  to  the  Faery  Queen  is  certainly  curious,  and  the  explana- 
tions given  by  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Mallock's  interpretation  seem  to  differ 
among  themselves  as  much  as  they  do  from  Mr.  Mallock's.  Mr.  Greg,  in 
the  Library  for  April,  1903,  explains  the  symbolology  as  corresponding 
accurately  with  Sidney  and  his  Arcadia,  while  Mr.  Ashhurst  points  out 
an  equally  close  resemblance  between  the  Faery  Queen  and  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar  I  Mr.  Ashhurst  thinks  that  the  creature  on  the  top  is  a  boar,  but 
not  the  Bacon  boar.  Mr.  Greg  says  it  is  a  porcupine.  Conventionally,  it 
may  be  a  porcupine,  but  it  requires  a  long  stretch  of  the  imagination.  Of 
course,  to  fit  Mr.  Mallock's  theory  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  the  figure  on  the  left  is  intended  as  an  actual  representation  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  or  the  other  figure  actually  the  Queen.  That  they  bear 
their  respective  emblems  is  enough.  Absolute  portraits  would  have  been 
rather  too  startling.  If  the  title-page  is  symbolic  of  Spenser's  life  and  of 
the  Faery  Queen,  what  is  it  doing  in  Sidney's  Arcadia  in  1593?  As  for 
Mr.  Ashhurst's  explanation  of  the  picture  at  the  bottom  with  the  stream 
dividing  the  two  countries,  England  and  Ireland,  I  will  make  no  comment, 
but  really  people  who  are  as  ingenious  as  that  ought  not  to  find  fault  with 
the  vagaries  of  the  Baconians. 

In  reference  to  the  title-page  of  the  Gustavus  Selenus  book  on  Ciphers, 
Mr.  Ashhurst  asks  some  questions  which  may  open  up  a  very  interesting 
field  of  investigation. 

Heinrich  Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  bom  at  Cassel  in  1564,  and 
acceded  to  the  Ducal  throne  in  1589.  His  father  and  predecessor,  Julius,- 
is  mentioned  in  Notes  on  the  State  of  Christendom,  which,  if  Bacon  did 
not  write,  he  was  certainly  familiar  with.  This  Heinrich  Julius  was 
probably  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  patron  of  the  Arts — especially  of 
Dramatic  Art— of  his  time.  In  his  castle  at  Wolfenbuttel  he  maintained  a 
theatre,  to  which  he  brought  actors  from  all  over  Europe.    He  was  the 
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founder  of  the  theatre  in  Germany.  He  was  a  man  of  the  widest  interest 
and  learning;  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Bacon,  the  most  learned  man 
in  Europe.  He  married  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Denmark,  thus  becoming 
the  brother-in-law  of  his  particular  friend,  James  I.,  and  uncle  to  Charles  I. 
of  England  and  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  who  was  a  correspondent 
of  Bacon.  Are  not  mutual  interest  between  this  Duke  and  Bacon  fairly 
well  established,  and  is  it  likely  that  they  were  unacquainted,  or  that  the  Duke 
could  not  speak  English? 

Moreover,  among  the  companies  of  players  brought  by  him  to  Wolfen- 
buttel  was  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  company — the  very  company  of  which 
Shaksper  was  a  member.  It  is  not  of  record  that  Shakesper  was  of  the 
party,  but  some  of  his  companions  were,  and  undoubtedly  Shakespeare 
Plays  were  there  presented.  The  Duke  appears  to  have  been  an  enthusiast 
for  the  New  English  Drama  and  for  the  New  Philosophy.  That  Bacon 
never  mentions  him,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  almost  as  great  a  mystery  as 
that  he  never  mentions  Shakespeare.  That  Heinrich  Julius  knew  about 
Bacon  indeed  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt.  If  Bacon  had  any  hand  in  the 
Shakespeare  Drama,  few  men  in  the  world  would  be  more  likely  to  know  it. 
It  will  be  very  interesting,  indeed,  if  it  shall  be  proved  that  this  strong  burg 
in  this  little  medieval  town  was  the  cradle  of  the  English  Drama,  as  it  surely 
was  of  the  German  I  No  likelier  place  to  find  the  key  to  the  Shakespeare- 
Bacon  mystery  can  be  imagined  than  right  here  I 

This  Julius  Heinrich,  however,  died  in  1613,  and  of  course  was  not  the 
author  of  the  Gustavus  Selenus  book.  This  appeared  in  1624  and  was 
written  by  Augustus,  who  was  bom  in  1579  and  succeeded  to  the  Dukedom 
in  1636.  He  maintained  the  family  traditions,  he  was  a  lover  of  books  and 
a  learned  theol<^an.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  great  Library  at  Wolfen- 
biittel.  He  was  called  "Senex  Divinus" — though,  of  course,  not  till  long 
after  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  book  in  question,  when  he  was  thirty- 
five.  He  was  hardly  more  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  Bacon  than  was  Heinrich 
Julius. 

As  to  Mr.  Mallock's  theory  that  the  title-page  is  symbolic  of  the  trans- 
mission of  cipher  messages,  I  know  that  Augustus  himself  left  a  somewhat 
similar  explanation,  but  surely  it  is  unlikely,  not  to  say  incredible,  that  a 
reasmable  being  proposing  to  unfold  a  mystery  in  a  cryptogram,  would 
accompany  it  with  a  full  explanation  and  interpretation  io  detail  I  Such  a 
proceeding  as  that  would  have  been  by  far  the  most  remarkable  thing  in 
the  whole  remarkable  business.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  Augustus  did 
nothing  so  absurd.    Here  is  his  actual  letter  of  instructitms  to  the  Kttians, 
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HOW  TO  HEAT  A  LIBRARY  AT  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE'S 
EXPENSE:  WHEREIN  IS  SET  FORTH  A  PLEASING  DE- 
LINEATION OF  THE  STRATFORD-ON-AVON  ALDERMAN 
IN  ACTION,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  PASSING  OF  HENLEY 
STREET. 

When  we  so  proudly  announced  in  New  Shakespeareana  for  October, 
1903,  that  two  archaic  cottages  in  far-off  little  Henley  Street  in  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  shrine,  the  town  of  Stratford-upon-the-Avon,  were  saved  for  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  to  look  upon,  it  seems  that  we  were 
sadly  premature.  We  forgot  the  Stratford  Alderman!  Indeed,  we  have 
to  confess  to  still  greater  crimes  than  prematurity.  We  confess  that  our 
zeal  had  all  but  eaten  us  up,  and  that  we  were  no  better  than  the  rest  of 
those  ridiculous  persons — ^happily  so  numerically  few — ^who,  revering 
Shakespeare,  revere  also  his  material  vestiges — ^the  houses  his  eyes  beheld — 
the  entourage  which  contained  him  living,  the  vicinage  wherein  he  abode, 
the  street  where  in  the  flesh  he  walked  and  exchanged  daily  greeting  with 
his  neighbours  and  his  friends ! 

We  are  properly  rebuked.  We  should  have  known  our  place.  We 
should  have  attended  to  our  own  business  and  allowed  the  Honorable  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  Aldermen  to  attend  to  theirs,  their  business  being  to  wipe 
off  and  destroy  with  besom  and  axe  and  club  every  physical  vestige  of  a 
man  named  William  Shakespeare  from  the  face  of  the  earth!  Did  not 
the  Reverend  Francis  Gastrell,  that  holy  man  (to  whom  a  monument  in 
Stratford  market-place  in  due  course),  at  great  pecuniary  self-sacrifice — ^nay, 
at  what  was  almost  monetary  martyrdom,  remove  any  temptation  to  Sessions 
of  Sweet  Silent  Thought  by  actually  annihilating  his  own  real-estate,  lest 
any  should  idolatrize  the  mansion  to  which  the  applause,  delight  and  wonder 
of  the  Elizabethan  stage  retired  procul  negotiis  ut  prisca  gens  mortalium 
to  enjoy  an  earned  repose?  And  shall  it  not  be  the  ambition  of  each  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  Alderman  to  smash  something  connected  with  the  memory 
of  a  Shakespeare,  so  that  he  can  merit  contiguous  Market-place  Monument 
when  he,  too,  shall  be  gathered  to  his  plump  reward?  Why  should  not 
every  Stratford-on-Avon  Alderman  be  his  own  Gastrell  ? 

We  suppose  if  we  should  abandon  declamation  and  calmly  announce  that 
each  Stratford-on-Avon  Alderman  has  boimd  himself  by  terrible  oaths  to  ob- 
literate, so  far  as  in  him  lies,  any  material  reminiscence  of  his  most  illustrious 
fellow-townsman,  we  should  be  judged  demented  or  hopelessly  insane — that 
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much  Shakespeare  had  made  us  Mad.  To  avoid  such  judgment,  we  there- 
fore refrain  from  any  such  sweeping  statement  and  simply  reprint  a  selection 
from  a  report  of  the  debate  at  a  stated  meeting  of  those  worthies  printed 
in  that  veracious  newspaper  The  Stratford-on-Avon  Herald  of  Friday,  Octo- 
ber the  ninth,  in  the  year  of  Grace  1903. 

The  meeting  is  in  the  Town  Hall,  the  date  October  seventh,  a  Wednes- 
day, the  question  the  revision  of  a  former  deliberation  as  to  the  propriety  of 
razing  two  certain  ancient  landmarks  (to  wit,  the  two  cottages  with  their  cur- 
tillage  described  in  the  April,  1903,  issue  of  New  Shakespeareana),  "His 
Honor  the  Mayor  in  the  Chair.  His  Honor  said  that  the  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  decide  whether  the  cottages  should  remain  or  be  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  matter  had  been  before  the  public  for  some  time,  but  they  were  quite 
able  to  settle  the  matter  for  themselves.  (Hear!  Hear!)  A  member 
remarked  that  it  was  happily  becoming  a  fashion  for  people  to  send  gifts 
to  the  Birthplace  increasingly,  and  the  Executive  Committee  had  often  found 
it  very  difficult  to  harden  their  hearts  and  say  they  could  not  accept  a  gift 
because  they  had  no  room  to  house  it.  He  should  like  to  support  the  sug- 
gestion thrown  out  by  the  Mayor,  that  the  cottages  be  used  as  a  store  for 
what  he  would  term  all  surplus  objects  of  interest,  and  for  other  purposes 
in  connection  with  the  trust.  He  would  move  that  Mr.  Cossins  be 
instructed  to  report  in  detail  how  the  two  cottages  can  best  be  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  trust  without  detriment  to  any  structural  works  of  really 
ancient  design  which  can  safely  be  retained.  Dr.  *  *  *  (we  award  to 
these  gentlemen  the  oblivion  of  asterisks,  not  because  they  deserve  that 
charity,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  children)  said  he  thought  the  gentleman 
was  laboring  under  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  If  his  memory  did  not  fail  him,  the  resolution  read  that 
the  cottages  should  be  retained  for  the  present.  Nothing  definite  was  said 
as  to  retaining  the  cottages  forever  and  a  day.  Objections  were  raised, 
and  something  more  than  simple  objections,  and  while  the  scheme  was  some- 
what unsettled,  the  Executive  Committee  thought  it  best,  for  the  time  being, 
to  adopt  that  resolution.  But  the  time  had  now  come  for  the  trustees  to 
take  action,  and  they  were  bound  to  do  so.  If  they  were  able  to  discharge 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  trust,  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation 
on  their  part.  *  *  *  He  held  rather  a  strong  opinion  that  the  cottages 
should  come  down.  It  would  be  the  best  way  to  settle  the  question,  and 
whatever  they  chose  to  do  with  the  site  when  the  cottages  had  been  pulled 
down  was  another  matter.  He  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  cottages 
be  razed  to  the  ground. 
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The  Mayor  observed  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  on 
May  15  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  two  cottages  nearest  the  Birth- 
place should  for  the  present  remain.  His  own  opinion  was  that  the  resolu- 
tion passed  referred  only  to  the  present,  and  he  should  rule  so.  Therefore, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  take  what  action  they  chose. 

Mr.  *  *  *  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  amendment 
moved  by  Dr.  *  *  *  What  were  their  duties?  They  were  not  charged 
with  the  preservation  of  all  ancient  buildings,  but  they  were  charged  with 
the  preservation  of  the  principal  ancient  building  in  the  place.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  dinned  their  duties  into  them  well  by  not  only  styling  them  the 
trustees,  but  trustees  "and  guardians."  Some  time  ago  the  trustees  felt, 
what  they  must  all  feel,  that  there  was  a  danger  arising  from  the  prox- 
imity of  the  cottages  to  the  Birthplace.  The  cottages  clid  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  Act.  They  never  belonged  to  Shakespeare,  his  parents, 
or  his  wife,  and  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  Shakespearean  prop- 
erty. The  cottages  could  only  be  held  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
ftmds  or  assisting  them  in  their  work.  There  was,  every  one  must  admit, 
the  responsibility  and  risk  of  fire.  They  could  not  get  over  it,  and  if  the 
Birthplace  were  once  burned  down  it  could  never  be  restored.  What,  then, 
constituted  their  guardianship?  Their  duty  was  to  safeguard  the  property, 
and  they  must  take  not  only  ordinary  precautions,  but  every  precaution 
in  their  power.  They  had  now  an  opportimity  of  preventing  the  risk  of 
fire.  Supposing  they  allowed  the  cottages  to  stand,  and  at  some  future 
time,  not  necessarily  within  a  few  years,  the  Birthplace  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  what  would  be  said  of  them?  Their  names  would  be  mentioned  with 
more  disgust  and  disapprobation  than  was  bestowed  on  the  man  who  pulled 
down  the  death-place  of  Shakespeare.  Dare  they  face  that?  He,  for  one, 
had  no  desire  to.  The  property  was  said  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the 
descendants  of  the  poet,  but  that  did  not  bring  it  within  their  province. 
(Applause.) 

Alderman  *  *  *  said  he  had  felt  from  the  very  first  that  the  cottages 
ought  to  be  removed.  Efforts  had  been  made  in  years  gone  by  to  obtain 
the  cottages  so  that  they  could  be  pulled  down.  Now,  fortimately,  they 
were  in  possession  of  them.  There  was  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  that  would 
justify  the  trustees  in  keeping  them.  If  they  required  a  store  to  keep  the 
overflow  gifts,  there  was  the  cottage  now  occupied  by  the  custodians,  which 
could  easily  be  adapted  to  the  purpose.  If  the  two  cottages  were  pulled 
down  they  would  have  a  larger  area  round  the  Birthplace,  and  there  would 
be  less  risk  from  fire.     There  was  no  archaeological  or  historical  interest 
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attaching  to  the  cottages.  They  might  have  belonged  to  the  descendants 
of  Shakespeare,  but  no  actual  proof  of  it  had  ever  been  advanced  to  them. 

Mr.  *  *  *  said  that  surely  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  *  *  *  did 
not  debar  them  at  a  future  time  from  pulling  the  cottages  down  if  Mr. 
Cossias  reported  that  they  could  not  be  ad^ted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
trust. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  *  *  •  said  of  course  it  was  impossible  to 
adopt  a  resolution  to  bind  future  generations. 

Mr.  *  *  *  said  he  agreed  with  the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  *  *  *  The 
cottages  were  no  ornament  to  the  town. 

Dr.  *  *  *   :    On  the  contrary —     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  •  •  •  said,  when  he  went  to  look  over  the  cottages  he  did  not 
find  any  ornamental  or  very  useful  timber.  The  cottages  in  their  present 
condition  did  not  represent  anything  that  was  there  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

The  Reverend  *  •  *  thought  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr,  *  *  * 
did  not  bind  them  to  preserve  the  cottages.  When  they  got  Mr.  Cosstns' 
report  they  would  know  whether  there  was  anything  of  sufficient  interest 
to  preserve,  and  he  should  vote  for  the  resolution,  and  reserve  his  final 
opinion  till  then. 

The  Town  Clerk  said  the  cottages  could  not  be  used  for  show  purposes. 

The  Mayor  asked  whether  the  Trustees  would  like  to  use  their  influence 
in  saving  Juliet's  house  at  Verona,  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  cor- 
respondence in  the  papers  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  *  *  *  :  Do  you  suggest  adopting  Bamum's  suggestion  and  bring- 
ing it  over  here?     (Laughter.) 

Dr.  *  *  •  :  There  is  almost  as  much  ailment  in  favour  of  that  as 
there  is  in  retaining  the  cottages. 

At  this  point  the  Town  Clerk  reported  that  an  action  was  commenced 
in  the  Chancery  Court  by  a  person  against  the  Trustees,  who  wanted  to 
prove  that  they  were  doing  some  dire  things  in  having  the  cottages  pulled 
down.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  *  *  *  and 
he  were  selected  to  meet  their  solicitors  and  give  him  full  instructi<His  to 
act.  He  acted,  with  the  result  that  the  action  was  withdrawn  and  the  taxed 
costs  were  paid  by  the  other  side.  He  now  had  to  present  a  bill  for  £14  4s  yA 
for  various  items,  including  getting  the  opinion  of  counsel," 

Truly,  man's  inhumanity  to  man  maketh  countless  thousands  mourn  I 
We  mingle  our  tears  with  those  of  our  readers'  at  thought  that  these  noble 
men,  so  brimming  with  good-will  to  posterity  (which  has  never  done  any- 
thing for  them),  should  be  mulcted  in  the  vast  sum  of  £14  4^  7dl    Espe- 
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dally,  when  preparing  to  safeguard  sacred  landmarks  from  possible 
burning  up  by  the  simple  expedient  of  pulling  them  down  before- 
hand !  (  A  propos  of  fire,  we  find  that  we  Rave  omitted  to  state  that  at  one 
point  in  the  above  debate  a  gentle  voice  was  heard  to  suggest  that  if  the 
desire  of  the  meeting  was  to  protect  the  Birthplace  from  possible  danger 
of  fire,  it  could  be  better  accomplished  by  removing  a  certain  brewery  in 
close  proximity  to  that  Birthplace,  where  fires  were  kept  burning  day  and 
night,  than  by  demolishing  tenements  at  the  other  end  of  the  street!  But 
this  gentle  voice  His  Honor  the  Mayor  squelched  by  remarking  in  awful 
tones:  "That  is  very  irrelevant."  Of  course,  it  was!)  We  only  hope  that 
their  Honors  the  Aldermen,  when  tearing  down  these  two  cottages,  will  not 
overlook  "Birch's  Crock  Shop."  For  that,  too,  has  sinned  beyc«id  salva- 
tion. According  to  the  report  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association: 
"i.  The  house  known  as  Birch's  Shop,  or  the  'Crock  Shop,'  and 
stated  to  have  been  the  house  of  Shakespeare's  cousin,  and  later  that  of 
Francis  Collins,  the  lawyer  who  drew  up  Shakespeare's  will,  and  to  date 
from  1563,  contains  in  the  upper  story  some  ancient  framing  and  panelling 
in  fairly  sound  condition  and  of  interesting  character.  By  the  recent  pull- 
ing down  of  the  two  cottages  the  side  of  this  house  is  now  exposed  and  is 
in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  requiring  very  careful  reparation,  and  that 
without  further  delay.  Some  of  the  timbers  are  quite  decayed,  and  others 
show  the  action  of  fire  at  some  period.  This  house  appears  to  have  had, 
originally,  an  overhanging  front,  as  the  recent  demolition  alluded  to  has 
exposed  the  angle  storj'  post  and  curved  bracket  of  massive  timber." 
Nathless,  a  tenement  against  which  can  be  lodged  the  scandalous 
charge  of  possessing  "ancient  framing  and  panelling,"  and  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  a  cousin  of  William  Shakespeare — or,  horrible  dictu,  with  his 
lawyer! — ^must  not  for  an  instant  longer  be  allowed  to  cumber  Stratford 
earth!  Delenda  est!  And  the  sooner  the  Honorable  Board  of  Aldermen 
can  get  at  it  the  better  for  the  good  report  of  mankind! 

When  we  remember  that  these  are  the  utterances  not  of  a  body  of  pro- 
moters engineering  some  work  of  instant  necessity  or  of  great  public 
utility — a  needed  railway,  a  great  canal,  something  demanded  by  commerce 
or  by  the  public  good  or  the  public  safety,  before  which  all  sentiment  must 
yield — ^nor  yet  the  utterances  of  a  collection  of  Yokels  who  would  play  at 
loggats  with  the  skull  of  imperious  Caesar,  but  of  a  body  of  English  gentle- 
men, trustees  of  an  express  trust,  and  that  trust  the  preservation  of  vestiges 
of  Shakespeare — rwhen  we  remember  this,  what  have  we  in  far-away  Amer- 
ica to  say?    No  great  public  work  for  public  safety,  for  commerce  or  for 
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sanitation  clamors  for  the  destruction  of  poor  little  Henley  Street — a  mere 
lane  (a  "chiver,"  an  Elizabethan  Warwickshtreman  would  call  it;  so  small, 
so  narrow,  that  we  here  in  the  United  States,  where  everything  is  drawn 
on  generous  scales  and  in  ample  pr(q>ortions,  can  hardly  guess  how  small  it 
is  unless  we  have  seen  it.)  And  yet  it  must  go!  Small?  Yes.  But  it  is 
Shakespeare's  street ;  and — let  us  be  exactly  honest  for  once  and  confess  it — 
there  is  just  as  much  probability  that  William  Shakespeare  himself  was  bom 
in  one  of  those  two  little  cottages  or  in  "Birch's  Crock  Shop"  as  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  ugly  little  tenement  that  we  pay  a  fee  to  stand  in.  And 
yet,  with  all  Warwickshire  in  which  to  put  up  libraries  galore,  no  Stratford 
Alderman  can  rest  o'  nights  imtil  poor  little  Henley  Street  has  passed  from 
mortal  sight. 


And  so  Henley  Street  is  gone,  and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  for  poor 
posterity,  which  will  have  to  be  contented  with  our  heartfelt  sympathy!  It 
but  remains  for  us  as  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  place  on  record  such  a 
fuller  account  of  the  struggle  for  Henley  Street,  whose  happy  outcome  we 
hoped  we  had  chronicled,  as  will  exhibit  for  those  who  come  after  that  there 
were  those  who  labored  and  endured  reproach  of  self-sedcii^  in  order  that 
this  spoliation  should  not  be.    The  story  is  as  follows : 

Fully  appreciating  the  fact  that  the  unique  status  of  Stratford-on-Avoo 
might  subject  his  motives  in  presenting  a  library'  to  that  town  to  comment, 
Mr.  Carnegie,  it  appears,  stipulated  that  this  one  should  not  bear  the 
name  of  the  donor,  but  be  known  simply  as  "The  Stratford  Public  IJbrary." 
As  to  sites,  that  is  a  matter  Mr.  Carnegie  invariably  leaves  to  the  towns 
themselves,  and  he  certainly  made  no  exception  to  his  rule  in  this  case.  He 
certainly  neither  selected  nor  expressed  a  preference  for  any  site  for  this 
Stratford  library.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  gift  was  upon  the  usual  con- 
ditions, namely,  that  the  library  should  be  maintained  from  the  public  rates 
(taxes,  as  called  with  us).  The  Town  Council  hastened  to  accept  Mr. 
Carnegie's  gift,  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  together  to  deliberate  as  to  a 
site.  Two  were  suggested,  one  at  the  Market  Hall,  the  other  in  Henley 
Street,  to  occupy  the  small  portion  of  land  left  vacant  by  a  fire  between  the 
Technical  School  and  the  old  "Crock  Shop,"  known  as  Birch's  China  Shc^. 
But  immediately  motives  of  economy  in  lighting  and  heating  the  Free 
Library  were  weighed  in  the  balance.  The  authorities  concerned  saw  advan- 
tage in  making  the  one  heating  apparatus  suffice  for  the  two  buildings 
together,  namely,  the  Technical  School  and  the  Free  Library.     In  fact,  they 
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suggested  that  a  cottage  might  be  built  ''for  an  attendant  who  would  pos- 
sibly have  the  care  of  the  hot- water  apparatus  for  the  Free  Library,"  the 
same  attendant  being  likely  to  prove  sufficiently  active  and  handy  to  manage 
both  Free  Library  and  Technical  School  together. 

Lest  our  readers  rub  their  eyes  at  this  point  and  accuse  us  of  poking 
fun  at  our  worthy  friends  the  Stratford  Aldermen  by  charging  them  with 
crowding  upon  each  other's  heels  in  haste  to  tear  down  their  own  stock-in- 
trade — ^the  ancient  curtillages  and  appurtenances  without  which  nobody 
would  think  of  spending  a  sixpence  in  the  little  town  of  which  Garrick  left 
so  unsavory  a  description — ^we  quote  once  more  from  that  impeccable  author- 
ity, the  Stratford-on-Avon  Herald  (August  15,  1902)  : 

"The  question  of  site  was  soon  settled  when  the  advantages  of  that 
eventually  chosen  became  manifest.  Then,  again,  it  was  adjacent  to  the 
Technical  School,  and  it  was  felt  that  it  could  be  more  economically  worked 
in  conjunction  with  this  building.  The  design  and  plans  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  E.  G.  Holtom,  and  they  display  the  skill  of  a  clever  architect  The 
building  will  be  of  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  well  accords  with  the  Technical 
School.  Indeed,  it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  so  to  secure  archi- 
tectural consistency.  The  walls  will  be  half-timbered,  and  the  roof  and  ceil- 
ings open-timbered,  and,  knowing  how  shabby  this  work  becomes  if  ordinary 
wood  is  used,  it  is  intended  that  good  English  oak  shall  be  employed.  There 
will  be  a  frontage  of  sixty-<)ne  feet  to  Henley  Street,  and  the  site  will  extend 
northward  to  Guild  Street.  An  abundance  of  accommodation  for  the  read- 
ing portion  of  our  population  will  be  provided.  *  *  *  The  heating  of  the 
building  will  be  on  the  hot-air  principle  carried  out  in  ccmnection  with  the 
Technical  School.  And  the  completeness  of  the  building  will  be  ensured  by 
a  cottage  in  the  rear  provided  for  the  caretaker." 

Thus  far,  the  attentive  reader  will  observe,  not  a  word  was  said  about 
removing  ancient  landmarks.  The  only  question  suggested  was  one  of 
economy  to  rate-payers,  which  of  course  reflected  credit  on  the  careful 
Alderman.  The  taste  of  placing  a  modem  edifice  among  ancient  ones  was 
a  lesser  consideration.  But  the  "frontage  of  sixty-one  feet"  gave  the  little 
game  away!  Of  course,  that  dimension  made  demolition  of  something 
else  necessary.  Such  rumors  spread,  and  on  December  8,  1902,  Miss  Marie 
Corelli,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  received  the  following  letter  from  Lady  Colin 
Campbell : 
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"67  Carlisle  Mai^ions,  Victoria  S.  W.,  London, 

"December  7,  1902. 

"Dear  Miss  Corelli:  Can  you,  who  have  already  done  so 
much  for  Shakespeare  and  for  Stratford,  not  raise  your  voice  once 
more  to  save  the  old  houses  next  to  Shakespeare's,  which  are 
apparently  doomed  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Carnegie's  new  library? 

"Surely  it  is  far  more  important  that  Stratford  should  keep 
the  houses  that  must  have  formed  part  of  Shakespeare's  early  life, 
as  much  as  his  own  abode  I  Many  people  are  feeling  very  strongly 
about  this  vandalism,  among  others  Alice  Meynell  (whose  name 
as  one  of  the  foremost  writers  in  English  literature,  you  of  course 
know),  who  was  speaking  about  it  to  me  to-day,  and  encouraged 
me  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject,  when  I  mentioned  that  I  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  last  summer  when  I  was  staying 
at  Warwick  Castle. 

"I  do  hope  you,  with  your  all-powerful  pen  and  influence,  will 
do  something  to  prevent  this  ruthless  act  of  destroying  what  it 
is  impossible  for  all  the  world  to  replace! 

"Truly  yours, 

.  "Vera  Campbell.'' 

The  distinguished  lady  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed  had  for  some 
years  made  her  home  in  Stratford-on-Avon.  She  had  materially  expressed 
her  love  for  its  associations  and  landmarks  by  liberal  g^fts  to  their  mainte- 
nance, and,  naturally,  the  authorities  of  the  place  (being  such  as  this  chron- 
icle has  displayed  them)  could  hardly  approximate  appreciation  of  a  lady 
who  would  lavish  thousands  of  pounds  upon  premises  in  which  she  could 
possess  only  a  sentimental  interest.  It  appeared  to  Miss  Corelli,  therefore, 
that  others  than  herself  should  interpose  to  the  town's  salvation.  She  con- 
tented herself  with  placing  Lady  Campbell's  letter  before  the  town  author- 
ities. But  nobody  else  moved,  and  Miss  Corelli  finally  wrote  a  letter  for 
publication  as  follows: 


tt 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post. 


'Sir:  Several  literary  people  and  lovers  of  Shakespeare 
have  asked  me  to  say  a  word  of  public  protest  against  the  further 
pulling  down  and  modernizing  of  this  unique  old  town  by  the 
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erection  of  a  brand-new  Free  Library  next  to  Shakespeare's 
birthplace.  While  fully  realizing  the  benevolent  intenti(ms  of  the 
American  gentleman  with  whom  'free  libraries'  are  now  indissolu- 
bly  associated,  there  seems  to  many  of  us  a  point  at  which  even 
wealth  should  draw  the  line,  and,  considering  the  fact  that  the 
Stratford  townspeople  are  by  no  means  over-anxious  to  possess  a 
Free  Library  at  all,  and  that  they  would  infinitely  rather  have 
some  of  their  beautiful  fifteenth-century  carved  house-fronts  (now 
for  the  most  part  hidden  under  stucco  plastered  over  them  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Aime)  uncovered  and  restored,  it  seems  a  little 
hard  that  they  should  be  forced  to  take  what  the  majority  of 
them  do  not  want,  and  that  they  should  have  to  see  money  spent 
on  what  they  deem  for  themselves  wholly  unnecessary.  Accord- 
ing to  present  plans,  there  will  be  considerable  demolition  in  one 
of  the  most  traditional  quarters  of  the  town.  The  custodian's 
cottage  in  the  garden  of  the  Birthplace  is  to  be  pulled  down,  as 
also  the  cottages  next  to  it,  and  historic  Henley  Street  will  soon 
become  a  row  of  modem-antique  buildings,  by  which  Shake- 
speare's house  will  be  but  sadly  and  incongruously  companioned. 
Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  excellent  motives  of  all  the 
persons  concerned  in  this  business,  and  I  exonerate  them  from 
all  suspicion  of  self-advertisement  in  the  putting  up  of  a  Free 
Library  unsought  of  the  people,  but  I  know  I  am  only  expressing 
a  very  general  and  deeply  felt  opinion  by  saying  that  when  there 
are  so  few  Old  World  towns  remaining  unspoiled  in  England,  the 
Birthplace  of  Shakespeare  should  at  least  be  guarded  more  sacredly 
for  the  nation  at  large  than  that  a  portion  of  its  most  historic 
street  should  be  left  open  to  the  easy  purchase  of  the  mere 
millionaire. 

"Marie  Corelli. 
"Stratford  on-Avon,  Feb.  9,  1903." 

This  letter  had  the  effect  desired.  The  matter  became  one  of  public 
interest,  and  Miss  Corelli's  eloquent  ajppeal  and  its  subsequent  record  of 
debate  and  action  we  have  already  chronicled.  With  the  point  of  view  and 
with  the  exertions  of  Miss  Corelli  all  England  acquiesced,  and  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Choate,  the  American  Plenipotentiary,  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  United 
States  when  he  wrote  her:  "My  countr)rmen  fully  appreciate  and  sym- 
pathize with  your  devotion  to  the  memory  of  Shakespeare,  which  they  claim 
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as  a  precious  part  of  their  English  heritage,  and  it  would  have  given  me 
great  pleasure  to  testify  to  this  at  the  ccwning  celebration,  had  I  been  able 
to  be  present.  In  Mr.  Choate's  thanks  New  Shakespeareana  and  its 
readers  desire  to  share.  In  the  record  Miss  Corelli  will  not  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  worship  Shakespeare. 

It  is  not  unfitting,  since  \t  has  been  widely  printed  throughout  the  United 
States,  that  the  Editor  should  assume  the  permission  of  its  writer  to  print  the 
following  letter  also : 


"To  THE  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

"Sir:  May  I  beg  the  courstesy  of  your  columns  to  ask  if  it  is  possible 
that  a  new  generation  of  Gastrells  are  at  work  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  this 
time  pulling  down  ancient  landmarks  in  Henley  Street  adjacent  to  the  tene- 
ment to  gaze  at  which,  as  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare,  all  the  world  is 
making  pilgrimages? 

"The  utmost  that  the  researches  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have 
developed  is  that  at  the  time  of  Shakespeare's  birth  his  father,  John  Shake- 
speiare,  was  the  owner  of  three  tenements  on  the  same  side  of  that  meagre 
little  thoroughfare,  in  one  of  which  his  illustrious  son  was  certainly  bom. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  destroy  any  tenement,  contemporary  or  ancient,  which 
may  contain  a  timber  of  the  house  in  which  William  Shakespeare  might 
have  been  bom  ? 

"The  occasion  is,  we  are  told,  the  presentation  to  Stratford-on-Avon  of 
a  Carnegie  library.  But  surely  there  is  room  enough  in  Stratford-on-Avon, 
or  in  some  of  its  outlying  precincts  (for  it  is  a  wholly  inland  town),  to 
build  as  many  libraries  as  may  be  desired.  There  is  little  enough  of  Shake- 
speare, even  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  Heaven  knows !  And  one  would  suppose 
that  that  little  might  be  permitted  to  remain.  But  what  makes  the  story 
still  more  incredible  is  that  the  honorable  Mavor  and  Aldermen  of  Strat- 
ford — although  Mr.  Carnegie  has  expressed  no  preference  as  to  a  site  and 
generously  declined  even  to  permit  his  name  to  be  attached  to  the  library 
at  all,  stipulating  that  it  shall  be  called  simply  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Public 
Library,  and  although  there  is  the  entire  county  of  Warwickshire  to  build 
libraries  in — are  pulling  down  historic,  or  at  least  archaic,  houses  on  narrow 
little  Henley  Street,  so  that  they  can  save  expense  by  heating  the  library, 
when  built,  with  the  same  hot-air  or  hot-water  plant  that  is  now  used  to 
heat  another  public  buiding  that  happens  to  be  near  by — ^namely,  the  so-called 
Technical  Institute. 
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"Even  on  the  lowest  possible — ^the  commercial — ground,  it  seems  incred- 
ible that  a  body  of  Englishmen  could  proceed  to  tear  down  a  portion  of 
their  town's  stock-in-trade  to  save  a  few  pounds.  But  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  in  the  one  town  in  Christendom  which  is  held  as  a  shrine  by  all  human- 
ity, without  race  or  religious  or  other  possible  prejudice,  one  would  suppose 
that  the  honorable  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Stratford-on-Avon  would  be 
afraid  to  pose  en  silhouette  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at  throughout  Christen- 
dom. To  save  them  from  being  laughed  at,  if  not  to  save  posterity  a  possible 
relic  of  Shakespeare,  do  you  not  suppose  that  a  sufficient  number  of  our 
citizens  would  be  willing  to  make  up  among  them  the  cost  of  heating  this 
Stratford-on-Avon  Public  Library  (a  miniature  building,  according  to  the 
dimensions  announced)  ? 

"But,  having  heated  that  library,  I  respectfully  suggest  to  my  country- 
men that  if  we  can  protest  in  no  other  way  against  this  everlasting  fussing 
and  tinkering  and  'restoration'  of  the  very  few  remaining  material  vestiges 
of  Shakespeare,  we  can  at  least  withhold  the  toil  and  tariff  and  tip  demanded 
of  every  one  of  us  who  shows  himself  in  Stratford  by  every  official,  big 
or  little,  ecclesiastical,  clerical  or  municipal,  which  appear  at  present  to  be 
used  for  this  tinkering,  etc.  As  for  your  Stratford  Alderman,  he  is  a  much 
more  dangerous  person  than  your  mere  Gastrell,  for  whereas  Gastrell  has 
only  the  inclination  to  destroy  something,  your  Stratford  Alderman  has  the 
inclination  and  the  power  as  well.  It  would  be  pleasant  if  the  Stratford 
Town  Qerk  could  enter  against  a  lot  of  Stratford  town  Aldermen  of  to-day, 
as  he  entered  against  Alderman  John  Shakespeare  in  1585,  'He  doth  not  come 
to  ye  halles,  nor  hath  he  in  longe  time!'  But  the  trouble  of  it  is  that  he 
does  come. 

"It  is  barely  ten  years  since  the  civilized  world  was  protesting  at  a 
'restoration'  of  Trinity  Church,  Stratford,  which  bid  fair  to  leave  the  interior 
of  that  sacred  fane  as  spick  and  span  as  a  brand-new  beer  hall  just  fitted  up 
by  a  steam  furniture  company.  If  this  sort  of  thing  keeps  on,  even  English- 
men will  begin  to  regret  that  Mr.  P.  T.  Bamum  in  1847  ^^^  ^^^  succeed 
in  purchasing  all  of  Stratford-on-Avon  that  the  world  cares  about  and 
setting  it  up  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  There,  at  least,  it  would  have  been 
out  of  the  reach  of  Stratford-on-Avon  Aldermen,  and  'restorers*  and 
tinkerers  would  have  had  to  keep  their  hands  off. 

"Appleton  Morgan, 
"President  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York." 
"New  York,  Oct.  12,  1903." 
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It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  while  the  above  was  going  through 
the  press  the  Editor  should  happen  upon  a  copy  of  the  London  Illustrated 
News  of  May  7,  1853,  ^^  which  occurs  the  following: 

"St.  George's  Day  (April  23)  is  held  to  be  the  day  on  which  Shake- 
speare was  bom  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  a.d.  1564.  Some  uncertainty  pre- 
vails as  to  the  above  being  the  actual  date  of  the  poet's  birth,  and  the  feeling 
that  an  event  so  closely  associated  with  the  glory  of  England  should  be  cele- 
brated upon  the  day  of  her  patron  saint  may  possibly  have  led  to  this 
adoption.  The  town  of  Stratford  and  its  inhabitants,  it  has  been  truly 
said,  have  existed  on  Shakespeare  and  his  fame  for  more  than  two  centuries ; 
and  we  regret  that  in  return  they  have  done  so  little  to  hallow  his  memory. 
There  have  been  various  'Commemorations'  of  the  poet's  birth,  it  is  true,  but 
as  far  as  Stratford  is  concerned  they  have  been  for  its  pelf;  and  when,  a 
few  years  since,  the  natal  house  in  Henley  Street  was  about  to  be  taken 
down  it  required  an  appeal  to  the  world  to  save  it  from  destruction.  The 
memory  of  Shakespeare  is,  however,  about  to  confer  still  another  benefit 
upon  Stratford,  for,  we  agree  with  a  writer  in  the  Birmingham  Journal, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  birth  of  Shakespeare  in  Henley  Street  we  very  much 
question  whether,  in  this  said  Parliamentary  session  of  1853,  ^  ^^^  would 
have  been  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  bringing  the  town  of  Stratford 
into  connection  with  the  great  trunk  lines  of  railway  which  now  stretch 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  In  the  prospectus  the  circumstance 
which  has  made  Stratford  the  Mecca  and  the  Jerusalem  of  all  who  speak 
the  English  tongue  was  dwelt  upon  as  the  only  guarantee  for  the  success 
of  the  scheme  which  required  to  be  mentioned ;  so  that  in  the  middle  of  this 
money-loving  nineteenth  century  Shakespeare  may  be  considered  as  'patron* 
and  originator  of  the  project  for  giving  his  native  town  a  railway. 

"But  the  course  of  'Commemorations'  at  Stratford  'never  did  run 
smooth,'  and  this  year  has  added  its  proof.  It  appears  that  a  number  of 
Birmingham  gentlemen  made  arrangements  for  a  'pilgrimage'  to  the  birth- 
place and  the  grave,  to  be  followed  by  two  concerts,  a  series  of  orations,  and 
a  dinner  in  the  evening.  Unfortunately,  in  doing  so  they  did  not  think 
proper  to  consult  the  influential  residents  of  Stratford-on-Avon  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, who  have  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  event  by  a  dinner  at 
the  Town  Hall.  The  consequence  was  that  these  gentlemen  took  no  part 
in  the  more  attractive  programme,  but  simply  dined  together  on  the  23d, 
under  the  presidency  of  William  Judd  Harding,  Esq.  The  other  party, 
not  deeming  Saturday  a  suitable  day  for  a  demonstration  of  the  nature 
intended,  fixed  it  for  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  April,  the  day  on  which  Shake- 
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speare  was  baptized,  and  the  earliest  well-ascertained  date  of  his  existence. 
The  weather  was  bright  and  smiling,  but  not  so  the  Stratford  people,  who 
held  aloof  from  the  celebration,  and  there  was  no  public  reception  of  the 
visitors.  The  omnibuses  containing  the  'pilgrims'  did  not  arrive  at  Strat- 
ford until  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  it  was  twelve  o'clock  before 
the  'pilgrimage'  commenced  at  the  One  Elm,  near  the  town,  from  whence 
the  procession  arrived  in  due  time  at  the  house  in  which  Shakespeare  was 
bom,  and  into  which  they  entered.  In  about  ten  minutes  Mr.  George 
Linnaeus  Banks  ascended  a  temporary  platform  in  front  of  the  ancient 
abode  of  Shakespeare  and  delivered  an  oration  on  his  genius,  addressing  the 
assembly  as  'men  of  Warwickshire,'  and  very  properly  rebuking  the  apathy 
of  the  townspeople. 

"The  procession  then  walked  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  concourse.  On  the  arrival  of  the  multitude  at 
the  church  doors  'the  sordid  spirit'  was  fully  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a 
placard  in  large  letters  stating  that  a  gratuity  would  be  expected  for  the 
clerk.  Great  numbers  applied  for  admission,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  clerk  (or  'money-changer,'  as  he  ought  to  be  called)  profited  consid- 
erably by  this  'order  of  the  day.'  The  homage  of  the  pilgrims  being  duly 
paid  to  the  poet's  tomb,  they  proceeded  to  the  roadside  adjacent  to  the  prin- 
cipal graveyard,  where  on  a  platform  Mr.  James  Bennett,  tragedian  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Birmingham,  delivered  with  much  effect  some  extracts  from 
an  ode  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Ouseley,  of  Shrewsbury,  entitled 
'The  Grave  of  Shakespeare.' 

"The  illustration  shows  this  impressive  scene,  with  a  portion  of  the 
beautiful  lime-covered  walk.  This  was  followed  by  the  chanting  of  Shake- 
speare's magnificent  peroration  from  'Tthc  Tempest':  'The  cloud-capp'd 
towers,'  etc." 

The  remainder  of  the  programme,  the  inevitable  banquet,  etc.,  etc.,  is 
then  described. 
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Department  of  Textual  Criticism 

Conducted  by  Edward  Merton  Dey,  Esa 

[Contributions  to  this  Department  need  not  be  typewritten.    Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Mr.  Dey,  Box  1063,  St.  Louis,  Mo.] 

(Halli well-Phillips  said:  "The  true  restoration  of  a  single  line  in 
Shakespeare  is  well  worth  the  best  volume  of  any  other  English  writer." 
Serious  students  of  the  actual  text  of  the  Plays  have  for  one  of  their  aims 
the  correction  of  erroneous  readings  or  explanations.  Facilities  for  thor- 
ough research  have  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  department  will  be  an  additional  means  of  fostering  painstaking  study 
through  the  interchange  of  opinion.  Such  editions  as  the  "Cambridge" 
and  the  "New  Variorum"  discourage  hasty  conjecture,  but  the  wealth  of 
informaticm  which  the  labors  of  Wright  and  Fumess  have  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  makes  satisfactory  study  possible  and  is  the  greatest  aid 
to  independent  thought. — E.  M.  D.) 

"Macbeth/"  I.  iv.  35. — 

In  drops  of  sorrow.     Sons,  kinsmen,  thanes, 

Liddell  remarks:  "The  missing  unstressed  verse  impulse  marks  the 
pause  between  the  two  thoughts." 

Fumess  quotes  Walker  as  follows :  "This  line  is  suspicious.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  that  'sorrow'  should  ever  have  been  a  trisyllable." 

As  in  many  cases,  the  misconception  has  arisen  through  giving  two 
syllables  to  a  foot,  regardless  of  pronunciation.  The  present  instance,  how- 
ever, offers  an  illustration  of  a  long  syllable  constituting  an  entire  foot  in 
the  metrical  count.  If  one  dwells  on  "sons,"  as  one  would  naturally  do  in 
speaking,  the  line  does  not  appear  defective: 

In  drops/  of  sor/row.     So/ns,  kins/men,  thanes  / 

There  is  no  "missing  unstressed  verse  impulse,"  as  "sons"  receives  the  accent 
in  the  third  foot.    Otherwise,  we  shall  have  to  scan : 

In  drops/  of  sor/row.    — /  Sons,  kins/men,  thanes/ 
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"The  Merchant  of  Venice/'  IL  ix.  59-62. — 

Ar.    Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  ? 
Is  that  my  prize  ?    Are  my  deserts  no  better  ? 

Por.     To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices, 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  in  Dr.  Parrott's  edition  of  the  play  (Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  New  York,  1903)  a  confirmation  of  my  conjecture  in  Notes 
and  Queries  (March,  1900).  No  attempt  is  made  in  this  edition  to  mention 
sources,  not  even,  I  suppose,  where  the  editor  is  the  first  one  to  adopt  a  fugi- 
tive conjecture;  therefore,  I  do  not  know  whether  my  note  influenced  the 
decision.  The  new  interpretation  of  Portia's  reply  seems  worthy  of  further 
notice,  as  at  least  one  leading  editor  has  stated  that  her  remark  was  intended 
to  be  "cutting." 

Dr.  Parrott's  note  is  as  follows :  "There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dispute 
over  the  exact  meaning  of  these  lines.  I  take  them  as  equivalent  to  a  formal 
refusal  on  Portia's  part  to  discuss  the  question  of  Arragon's  deserts.  *I 
seem  to  have  offended  you,'  she  says,  *and  so  I  cannot  act  as  judge  in  this 
case.'  Others  think  the  words  refer  to  Arragon:  'You^have  oflf ended,  by 
making  the  wrong  choice,  so  cannot  be  a  good  judge  as  to  whether  you  have 
received  your  deserts  or  not.*  But  this  implied  rebuke  seems  hardly  cour- 
teous enough  for  Portia." 

My  note  referred  to  reads:  "Eccles'  note  on  Portia's  words  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  There  is  surely  an  obscurity  in  this  reply.  She  seems  to  consider 
him  as  having  offended  by  the  injudicious  choice  he  had  made;  he  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  assume  the  character  of  a  judge  in  deciding  upon  his  own 
merits,  which,  indirectly,  he  may  be  said  to  do  by  this  indignant  inquiry.' 

"It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  prince  could  offend  in  making  this  choice; 
indeed,  the  reverse  was  the  case,  so  far  as  the  lady  was  concerned.  Unless 
we  may  suppose  the  impersonal  author  of  the  casket's  contents  felt,  in  some 
inexplicable  manner,  that  he  was  aggrieved  by  the  unlucky  suitors,  Eccles* 
theory  will  not  hold.  If  Arragon  may  be  said  indirectly  to  decide  upon  his 
own  merits  by  his  indignant  inquiry,  then,  as  a  decision,  his  words  required 
no  reply,  and  Portia's  remark  was  volunteered  and  in  the  nature  of  a  rebuke 
to  one  who  was  suffering  from  mortification  and  disappointment.  Had 
these  words  been  uttered  by  Kate  the  cursed,  the  explanation  offered  by 
Eccles  would,  perhaps,  be  plausible;  but,  coming  from  Portia,  this  mean- 
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ing  (to  use  Dr.  Furaess'  fitting  words  regarding  another  speech  of  Portia's) 
*is  not  exactly  in  harmony  with  that  sympathetic  tenderness  of  hers  which 
was  like  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven.'  Portia's  reply  indicates  that  she 
considered  herself  responsible  for  the  offence  g^ven  by  having  insisted  on 
this  choice  of  the  caskets,  and,  by  saying  that  she  was  thus  incapacitated  to 
act  as  judge  on  his  merits,  gave  good  promise  of  the  acumen  which  she 
was  to  display  later  on.  While  admiring  the  adroit  manner  of  escaping 
from  the  dilenmia,  we  can  also  note  the  kindness  shown  in  her  refraining 
to  add  to  Arragon's  discomfiture.    As  Capell  very  properly  remarked: 

"  *Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find  there,  (II.  ix.  53)  is  an 
"aside."  So  we  may  be  sure  Portia  did  not  mean  to  utter  a  criticism  upon 
Arragon's  very  natural  protest,  but  wished,  by  deftly  evading  his  questions, 
to  avoid  saying  anything  unkind.' " 

This  explanation,  I  believe,  is  important  in  maintaining  the  consistent 
tenderness  of  Portia's  nature;  and  it  goes  further,  pointing  out,  as  it  does, 
one  of  those  touches  of  the  master  poet  in  which  he  hints  at  what  we  may 
expect  of  a  character.  Portia,  who  is  afterward  to  figure  in  a  court  scene 
and  play  an  important  part  therein,  gives  us  in  her  reply  here  considered 
an  argtmient  drawn  from  a  court-room  situation — ^the  offender  cannot  be 
the  judge,  as  the  offices  are  distinct  and  of  opposed  natures;  she  is  the 
offender,  and  is,  therefore,  barred  from  passing  judgment — ^and  her  con- 
vincing manner  of  putting  the  case  prepares  us  to  accept  her  statements  when 
she  appears  later  on  at  the  trial. 


E.  M.  D. 


"Othello,"  I.  iii.  262-6. — 


Vouch  with  me  Heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it  not 
To  please  the  pallate  of  my  appetite ; 
Nor  to  comply  with  the  heat  the  yong  affects 
In  my  defunct,  and  proper  satisfaction. 
But  to  be  free,  and  bounteous  to  her  minde. 

(Folio) 

Commenting  on  lines  264  and  265  (heat  .  .  .  defunct),  the  editor  of 
Othello  in  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  edition  (Methuen  Arden  edition, 
England),  offers  a  somewhat  lengthy  dissertation  on  the  word  "defunct," 
but  does  not  touch  upon  the  principal  difficulties  of  the  passage.  The  Lon- 
don Athenaeum  of  July  18,  1903,  says : 
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"Mr.  Hart,  in  Othello,  restores  in  Act  I.  sc.  3,  line  265,  my 
defunct;'  his  text  thus  resumes  its  original  obscurity,  and  is  not,  in  our 
judgment,  illumined  by  his  arguments  in  its  favor." 

So  far  from  resuming  its  original  obscurity,  I  believe  we  have  here  a 
return  to  the  reading  of  the  First  Quarto  and  First  Folio  that  is  justified 
by  the  simplest  interpretation  of  these  lines,  a  restoration  of  the  orig^al 
reading  which  I  suggested  six  years  ago. 

The  error  of  the  commentators  has  been  in  tmderstanding  the  first  four 
lines  as  referring  only  to  Othello.  The  misconception  naturally  resulted  in 
various  attempts  to  amend  the  text. 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat — the  young  affects 
In  me  defunct — ^and  proper  satisfaction, 

the  Globe  reading  being  the  one  most  generally  accepted. 

Othello  first  speaks  for  himself, 

Vouch  with  me.  Heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it  not 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite, 

then  states  his  attitude  toward  his  young  wife : 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat  the  young  affects. 
In  my  defunct  and  proper  satisfaction. 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  minde. 

Lines  264  and  265,  paraphrased,  read:  "Nor  do  I  beg  it  to  comply  with 
warmth  of  affection  in  my  young  wife,  in  the  absence,  through  age,  of  my 
proper  (own)  satisfaction."  Line  264  woud  seem  to  refer  to  Desdemona: 
"Nor  to  comply  with  heat  the  young  affects.  .  .  .  But  to  be  free  and  boun- 
teous to  her  mind,"  the  line  "In  my  defunct  and  proper  satisfaction"  being 
parenthetical. 

The  "Nor"  should  have  prevented  the  supposition  that  Othello  was  con- 
tinuing to  speak  of  himself,  in  case  "young  affects"  presented  any  difficulty. 
It  seems  incredible  that  these  lines  should  have  proven  a  sttmibling  block  to 
critics  beginning  with  Theobald.  The  latter,  Fumess  tells  us,  "was  the  first 
to  note  tihe  obscurity  of  this  passage,  which,  as  it  had  been  theretofore 
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printed,  he  pronounced  a  'period  of  as  stubborn  nonsense  as  the  editors  have 
obtruded  upon  poor  Shakespeare  throughout  his  whole  works/  '*  In  all 
the  long  summary  of  critical  comment  in  the  New  Variorum,  closing  with 
Fumess'  own  note,  the  reference  to  Desdemona  in  "young  aflfects"  is  evi- 
dently missed.  I  believe  that  the  foregoing  plainly  shows  that  the  original 
text,  "In  my  defunct,"  is  correct,  retaining  the  "my"  of  the  Folio. 

E.  M.  D. 
"Julius  Cmsar/'  I.  i.  66-7. — 

See  where  their  basest  mettle  be  not  mou'd. 
They  vanish  tongue-tyed  in  their  guiltinesse: 

(Folio.) 

"Where"  of  the  Folios  has  been  changed  to  "whether,"  "whe'er,"  or  "wher," 
by  modern  editors,  the  two  lines  being  made  to  represent  separate  state- 
ments. It  would  seem  that  Flavins  here  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  conmioners  are  affected  by  what  has  been  said  to  them,  some  being 
moved  (perhaps  to  tears),  while  the  remainder  feel  the  force  of  the  rebuke 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  being  sobered  into  silence — ^where  they  are  not 
affected  in  one  way  they  are  in  another.  The  passage  is,  therefore,  one  state- 
ment: 

See,  where  their  basest  metal  be  not  moved. 

They  (at  least)  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  changing  the  folio  "where,"  nor  need  we  take  it 
in  other  than  its  usual  acceptation.  The  use  of  "be"  instead  of  are  in  the 
Erst  line  is,  doubtless,  largely  responsible  for  the  interpretation  heretofore 
g^ven  this  passage. 

E.  M.  D. 

"Julius  C-«sar,''  I.  ii.  154-5. — 

When  could  they  say  (till  now)  that  talk'd  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  Walkes  incompast  but  one  man  ? 

(FoUo.) 

Rowe  changed  "walks"  of  the  folio  to  "walls."  Discussion  has  dealt  only 
with  the  literal  meaning  of  "walks,"  but  it  seems  to  me  that  "wide  walks'' 
has  a  larger  significance,  and  that  we  should  understand  that  the  poet  refers 
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to  spheres  of  action.  Neither  "walls"  nor  "walks,"  in  the  usual  sense,  could 
fairly  be  said  to  encompass  Rome's  greatest  man.  Much  of  Caesar's  life  was 
spent  abroad  in  conducting  the  enterprises  in  which  the  Roman  power  was 
engaged,  and  therefore  outside  the  walls  of  Rome. 

And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land. 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

(I.  iii.) 

"Wide  walks"  gives  this  idea  of  far-reaching  spheres  of  activity,  encom- 
passing the  military  and  administrative  genius  of  the  Romans. 


E.  M.  D. 


"Julius  C^sar,"  I.  iii.  126-130. — 


for  now  this  fearefull  Night, 
There  is  no  stirre,  or  walking  in  the  streetes; 
And  the  Complexion  of  the  Element 
Is  Favors,  like  the  Worke  we  haue  in  hand. 
Most  bloodie,  fierie,  and  most  terrible. 

(Folio.) 

There  have  been  various  emendations  proposed  for  "Is  favors,  like" — the 
reading  of  folios  i  and  2  (or  "favours,"  folios  3  and  4.)  "Favours,"  of  course, 
means  appearances,  external  aspects.  Omitting  "like  the  work  we  have  in 
hand,"  which  in  its  present  position  is  virtually  parenthetical,  and  is  correctly 
set  off  by  commas  in  the  folio,  we  have : 

And  the  complexion  of  the  element   (the  sky) 

Is  favours  .  .  . 

Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible, 

the  last  line  modifying  "favours,"  the  predicate.  While  the  folio  reading  is 
somewhat  pleonastic,  it  is  no  more  so  than  Johnson's  emendation,  which  has 
found  adherents — "In  favour's  like."  The  thought  is  practically  the  same, 
the  difference  between  the  two  readings  being  mainly  one  of  grammatical 
relation.     No  emendation  is  necessary. 


u 
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A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/'  III.  ii.  25. — 

And  at  our  stampe,  here  ore  and  ore  one  fals ; 

(Folio.) 


The  Editors  of  the  First  Folio  Edition  furnish  a  fair  summary  of  previous 

comment  on  this  line.     I  believe  that  Allen  (MS.)  (ap.  Fumess)  directs  us 

to  the  proper  meaning  in  stating :  ".  .  .  it  was  nobody's  stamp  that  made  the 

boors  scatter ;  it  was  merely  the  sight  of  Bottom's  new  head  .  .  ."    In  other 

words,  as  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  "stamp"  refers  to  the  distinguishing  mark, 

the  cast  or  form,  that  was  placed  upon  Bottom — "our  stamp,"  a  fairy  creation. 

E.  M.  D. 
"Macbeth,"  IV.  i.  121. — 

That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry. 

Notes    and    Queries    of    April    25,    1903,    contains    the    following    note, 
signed  "F.  J.  F."  (Fumivall)  : 

"In  young  Mr.  H.  H.  Fumess'  excellent  new  edition  of  his  father's 
Variorum  of  "Macbeth"  the  Editor,  at  page  263,  adds  this  note : 

"  'Manly :  The  style  and  title  assumed  by  James  I.  after  October  24, 
1604,  was:  "The  Most  High  and  Mightie  Prince,  James,  by  the  Grace  of 
Cjod,  King  of  Great  Britaine,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith." 
This  is  the  treble  sceptre,  and  not  that  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland. — Ed.  ii. 

"This  will  not  do,  for  James'  title  does  but  repeat  those  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Queen  Elizabeth;  see  Holinshed  (1587),  iii.  979/1  and  1170/2: 

"'The  executours  of  the  said  king  (Henry  VIII.)  and  other  of  the 
nobilitie  .  .  .  did  .  .  .  cause  his  sonne  and  heire  ...  to  be  proclaimed  king 
of  this  realme  by  the  name  of  Edward  the  sixt,  king  of  England,  France 
and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith  .  .  .  The  said  lords  ...  in  most  solemne 
manner  proclaimed  the  new  queene,  by  this  name  and  title:  Elizabeth  by 
the  grace  of  God  queene  of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
faith,'  etc. 

"The  old  interpretation  of  the  'treble  sceptre'  as  that  of  England,  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  is  surely  the  right  one,  as  a  compliment  to  James  I.  was 
evidently  intended  by  Shakespeare,  and  every  one  knew  that  the  kingship 
of  France  was  a  mere  fiction. 

"F.  J.  F." 
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In  the  first  place,  supposing  that  **]zmes'  title  does  but  repeat  those 
of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,"  it  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Manly, 
editor  of  "Macbeth"  in  the  Longmans  series,  to  say  that  his  note  does  not 
state  that  James  I.  was  the  first  to  take  the  title  mentioned,  but  reads: 
"James  I.  was  the  first  of  the  descendants  of  Banquo  to  bear  the  two- 
fold ball  and  treble  sceptre,"  etc.,  the  Variorum  note  being  a  condensed 
form  of  the  original. 

In  the  second  place,  on  Dr.  Fumivall's  own  showing,  the  titles  were 
not  identical,  James'  being  "King  of  Great  Britaine,  France  and  Ireland," 
etc.,  while  in  the  titles  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  the  word  "Eng- 
land" appears,  instead  of  the  later  form,  "Great  Britaine." 

The  change  is  significant,  implying,  with  the  accession  of  the  Stuart 
line,  the  personal  union  of  England  with  Scotland  imder  James  I.  The 
adoption  of  the  term  "Great  Britaine"  was  due  to  the  king  himself,  who 
was  anxious  to  give  expression  to  the  fact  that  he  was  sovereign  of  the 
undivided  island.  Dr.  Manly's  note  seems  valuable  also  in  view  of  the  fact 
which  he  mentions  in  his  introduction  (p.  x.) — ^the  appropriateness  of  the 
prediction  of  "two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres"  near  the  date  of  the  official 
proclamation  of  James  as  King  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland.  The 
allusion  is  marked,  and,  as  the  inclusion  of  Scotland  is  intended  in  the  new 
title,  all  possible  objection  to  new  interpretation  disappears.  The  treble 
sceptres  are  specifically  mentioned — "Great  Britaine,  France  and  Ireland" — 
and  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who  insist  that  one  sceptre  (Great 
Britaine)  should  be  considered  as  two  to  the  exclusion  of  either  of  the  other 
sceptres  named. 

E.  M.  D. 

"Hamlet/"  I.  iv.  87-91. 

Horatio:    He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 
Marcellus :    Let's  follow :  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 
Horatio:    Have  after.    To  what  i^sue  will  this  come? 
Marcellus :    Something  is  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark. 
Horatio :     Heaven  will  direct  it. 
Marcellus:  Nay,  let's  follow  him! 

Surely,  something  is  wrong  in  the  distribution  of  these  lines.  Not  only 
does  Horatio  contradict  himself  in  that  he  first  proposes  to  follow  Hamlet 
and  then  suggests  leaving  the  whole  matter  to  Heaven,  but  the  speeches  are 
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entirely  of  character.  Marcellus  is  the  pious. man;  the  man  who  would 
call  upon  Heaven  to  do  his  work  for  him.  Horatio  is  the  skeptic — ^the 
rationalist.  It  would  not  be  he  who  would  leave  matters  to  Heaven  when  he 
saw  a  chance  to  do  anything  himself. 

I  suggest  this  emendation  as  a  conjecture : 

Marcellus :    He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 
Horatio :    Let's  follow ;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

Have  after. 
Marcellus:  To  what  issue  will  this  come? 

Horatio :     Something  is  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark. 
Marcellus:    Heaven  will  direct  it. 
Horatio :  Nay,  let's  follow  him. 

Isaac  Hull  Platt. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

[Erratum:  In  first  note,  Vol.  2,  page  145,  "hath  rusht  aside  the 
Law,"  the  punctuation  should  show  Dowden's  note  as  quoted  to  end  with 
"law,"  in  fourth  line  from  bottom  of  page.] 

E.  M.  D. 


Marginalia 


Had  Calderon  read  Shakespeare?  Mr.  Hubert  Reade,  in  the  West- 
minster Review  of  July,  1903,  wonders  how  the  "Spanish  dramatist,  Don 
Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  could  have  become  acquainted  w^th  Shake- 
speare's plays  at  a  date  certainly  earlier  than  1630.  So  far  as  we  know," 
says  Mr.  Reade,  "he  had,  according  to  his  best  biographers,  no  knowledge 
of  English,  and  yet  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  his  Devocion  de  la 
Cruz,  written  in  1619,  when  the  dramatist  was  ony  nineteen  years  of  age  and 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Alcala,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet.  This  likeness 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  Italian  'Novelle,'  or  Bandello.  Various  writ-  • 
ers  have  traced  out  the  very  great  similarity  which  exists  between  Othello 
and  Calderon's  El  Medico  de  su  Honra,  written  before  1630,  whilst  any  one 
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who  has  studied  La  Cisma  de  Inglaterra,  which  deals  with  the  story  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  must  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  work  fully  convinced  that  its 
author  must  have  seen  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII.  and  the  chronicles  which 
Shakespeare  used. 

"We  know  how  closely  Spanish  literature  was  studied  by  Englishmen 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James  I.,  but  we  are  rather  surprised  to  find 
English  literature  studied  at  the  same  period  by  Spaniards,  yet,  to  quote 
only  one  instance,  Cervantes,  in  his  La  Espanola  Inglesa,  shows  a  very  fair 
acquaintance  with  English  life  and  habits.  There  were,  of  course,  English 
friars  at  Salamanca  and  at  Valladolid,  who  trained  most  of  the  clergy  of 
the  English  mission,  while  at  Madrid  a  large  body  of  English  and  Catholic 
exiles,  such  as  the  Arthur  Dudley,  who  had  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Elizabeth 
by  Leicester,  and  several  of  the  O'Neils,  who  had  long  frequented  Eliza- 
beth's Court,  gathered  during  forty  years  at  the  palace  of  that  Jane  Dormer, 
Duchess  of  Feria,  who  had  been  a  lady-in-waiting  of  Queen  Mary,  and  who 
survived,  as  an  honored  guest  of  the  Spanish  kings,  far  into  the  reign  of 
James  I.  Were  any  of  these  cultured  refugees,  who  before  their  exile  had 
known  Spenser  and  Southampton,  Pembroke  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
acquainted  with  Shakespeare's  works  in  their  quarto  form,  and  did  Calderon 
derive  his  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  from  them?  The  English  Embassy, 
too,  at  Madrid  was  a  centre  of  English  letters.  The  ambassador  was  the 
art-loving  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  lost  his  place  through  the  treachery  of 
Buckingham,  and  his  successor  as  Charge  d'Affaires  was  the  Sir  Arthur 
Hopton  who  helped  to  form  the  galleries  of  Charles  L  and  Lord  Arundel, 
and  some  of  whose  purchases  are  still  amongst  the  Wharton  pictures  in  the 
Hermitage  Collection  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  curious,  also,  that  one  of  the 
very  few  known  Spanish  pictures  of  an  Englishwoman  by  any  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  Seicento  is  a  "Lady  Whitmore,"  by  Zurbaran,  for  the  Whit- 
more  family,  who  had  purchased  Apley  from  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  were  set- 
tled at  Lower  Slaughter,  within  twenty  miles  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  a 
'Walter  Whitmore'  occurs  in  Henry  VL  The  Dormer  family,  likewise,  were 
connected  with  Oxfordshire  and  Warwickshire.  Was  Lord  Digby,  the  host 
of  Charles  I.  during  his  expedition  to  Madrid,  acquainted  with  the  first  folio 
Shakespeare?  It  is  not  impossible,  for  we  know  how  much  Charles  I. 
admired  the  bard,  and  also  that  Calderon's  friend.  Lope  de  V^^,  frequented 
the  English  Embassy.  But  in  that  case  Shakespeare's  plays  must  have  been 
known  to  Englishmen  abroad  as  early  as  1619. 

"Calderon  was  himself  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  Court  of  the  Arch- 
dukes from  1622  to  1625,  returning  to  Spain  in  time  to  celebrate  with  his 
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Sitio  de  Breda  Spinola's  famous  victory,  the  memory  of  which  is  still  kept 
fresh  by  Velasquez'  Las  Lanzas  in  the  Museo  del  Prado.  The  Netherlands 
were,  of  course,  at  that  time  a  great  centre  for  English  Catholic  refugees. 
Not  only  was  all  the  correspondence  between  English  Catholics  and  the 
Pope  carried  on  through  the  Nunciature  at  Brussels,  but  the  great  school  at 
Saint  Omer,  the  predecessor  of  Stoneyhurst,  swarmed  with  teachers  and 
pupils  from  the  Midlands,  who  passed  to  and  fro  to  England,  until  the  out- 
landish dress  of  a  Saint  Omer's  boy,  home  for  his  Christmas  holidays, 
became,  as  in  Hey  wood's  play,  a  by-word  of  the  London  stage ;  the  seminary 
at  Douai  was  the  alma  mater  of  many  a  domestic  chaplain  in  English  manor 
houses,  and  the  convents  of  Bruges,  of  Antwerp  and  of  Ghent  educated 
half  the  squires'  daughters  of  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire.  We  know 
how  anxiously  Father  St.  Qair  in  John  Inglesant  kept  abreast  of  the  latest 
productions  of  the  English  press,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  had  many  pro- 
totypes among  the  teachers  who  trained  the  boys  who,  twenty  years  afterward, 
were  to  fight  to  the  death  for  their  king  at  Naseby  and  at  Raglan.  Is  it  improb- 
able that  the  quarto  Romeo  and  Juliet,  that  the  folio  Henry  VHI.  and  that  the 
soliloquies  of  Hamlet  which  are  so  strongly  echoed  by  Colderon  in  his  Vida 
es  Sueno,  were  known  to  the  men  whose  pupils  on  their  London  holidays 
thronged  to  the  pit  and  boxes  of  the  *Globe'  or  Blackfriars?  To  them  the 
Catholic  tone  of  the  Shakespearian  writings  would,  indeed,  come  as  a  relief 
from  the  fierce  Protestantism  of  English  literature.  We  know,  too,  that  the 
wealthy  Spaniards  and  Netherlanders,  settled  in  London,  kept  in  touch  with 
the  most  cultivated  classes  of  Englishmen.  Count  Gondomar,  himself,  knew 
English  society  by  heart,  while  Dutch  engravers,  like  Droeshout,  illustrated 
Shakespeare's  works,  and  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters,  like  Miereveldt  and 
Janssens,  when  they  came  to  London,  were  introduced  by  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen to  every  patron  of  art  in  the  city  and  at  Court.  The  Whitmore  family, 
for  instance,  were  great  patrons  of  Cornells  Janssens,  whose  portraits  of 
Sir  George  Whitmore  and  he  Whitmore  ladies  rival  his  famous  panels  at 
Berkeley  Castle.  German  travellers,  likewise,  when  they  came  to  England 
patronized  the  English  stage,  and  some  of  the  few  drawings  which  we  pos- 
sess of  an  English  theatre  under  Elizabeth  were  found  in  a  library  at  Liibeck. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  cultivated  men  who  took  such  an  interest  in  English 
life  did  not  occasionaly  take  English  writings  with  them  when  they  returned 
home?  Consequently  copies  of  Shakespeare's  works  must  have  been  accessi- 
ble to  students  in  Spain  and  in  the  Netherlands  within  two  or  three  years  of 
the  writer's  death.  By  what  other  means,  indeed,  could  Calderon  have 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  them,  for,  despite  the  silence  of  his  biographers 
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on  the  subject  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  English  language,  his  graphic 
portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  in  EI  Sitio  de  Breda,  to  quote  no  other 
instance,  could  only  have  been  drawn  by  one  who  coidd  well  appreciate  the  . 
homely  sa3dngs  of  that  stately  giant,  the  general  of  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who 
was  destined  to  be  the  first  colonel  of  the  Royal  Scots  Regiment.  Calderon 
could  never  have  written  El  Medico  de  su  Honra  unless  he  had  known 
Othello,  while  Sigismundo,  in  La  Vida  es  Sueiio,  seems  to  recall  Hamlet, 
especially  in  his  great  soliloquy  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  our  life.  Such  facts  as  these  must  finally  be  taken  into  accoimt 
when  we  emphasize,  as  Mr.  G.  G.  Greenwood  does,  the  paucity  of  contem- 
porary allusions  to  Shakespeare's  writings.  Calderon's  Henry  VIII.  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey  are,  indeed,  even  more  pathetic  figures  than  Shakespeare's, 
but  Henry  VIII.,  in  his  Spanish  dress,  must  have  been  shaped  by  Shake- 
speare's play,  on  which  Katherine's  interview  with  Wolsey  after  his  fall  and 
Katherine's  death  scene  seem  modelled.  Charles'  visit  had,  for  the  time, 
made  English  topics  the  fashion  of  the  day  in  Spain,  and  Calderon  knew 
how  to  please  his  audience.  But  from  whom  had  he  obtained  his  knowledge 
of  Shakespeare?  It  would  make  a  pleasing  picture  if  we  could  fancy  the 
stately  Bristol  whom  Vandyke  has  taught  us  to  know  so  well,  reading  the 
great  English  dramatist  to  the  even  statelier  Spaniard,  who  was  to  be  the 
last  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  if  we  leave  Romeo 
and  Juliet  out  of  account,  he  learned  to  know  the  bard  in  the  dull  cloister 
of  St.  Omer's,  where  some  Jesuit,  shut  out  forever  by  the  penal  laws  from 
his  native  land,  was  poring  over  the  dog's-eared  quarto  which  his  scholar 
had  brought  him  back  from  his  London  holiday,  and  trying  to  call  up  before 
his  eyes  the  gay  'Apollo'  at  the  'Mermaid,'  or  the  long  galleries  of  South- 
ampton House,  where  he,  too,  had  jested  with  Ben  Jonson  and  laughed  with 
Southampton  in  the  days  before  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  Ben  Jonson  lived  much 
among  the  Catholics,  and  Milton's  father,  to  whom  he  owed  his  love  for 
Shakespeare,  had  been  disinherited  for  turning  Protestant.  The  coincidence 
is  curious,  but  it  may  serve  to  show  that  Shakespeare's  works  were  early 
known  in  Catholic  circles.  A  possible  answer  to  the  question  may  lie  in  con- 
sidering the  very  great  use  which  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  teachers 
of  the  early  seventeenth  century  made  of  dramatic  representations  as  a 
means  of  teaching  their  pupils  Greek  and  Latin.  The  performance  of  the 
Westminster  play  is  enjoined  by  the  Foundation  Statutes  of  that  school. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  English  exiles  who  taught  in  the  Catholic  schools  and 
seminaries  abroad  encouraged  their  pupils  to  perform  English  plays  as  a 
means  of  keeping  up  the  purity  of  their  English?    Several  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  missionaries  who  worked  in  England  under  Charles  I.  were 
renowned  for  their  eloquence  as  preachers,  and  yet  they  had  all  been  edu- 
cated abroad.  If  such  were  the  case,  Shakespeare's  plays  would  be  the  best 
of  the  day  for  the  purposes  of  Catholic  teachers,  as  they  contain  few  or  no 
attacks  on  Cathoficism,  like  those  which  appear  in  other  contemporary  dram- 
atists, and  probably  not  a  single  allusion  which  could  be  offensive  to  Span- 
ish pride.  Consequently,  they  could  be  performed  without  giving  any  offence 
to  the  authorities  in  any  seminary  in  the  Spanish  dominions.  Calderon  was 
a  close  student  of  the  epic,  dramatic  and  historic  literature  of  other  nations, 
in  some  cases  borrowing  his  plots  from  sources  as  remote  and  abstruse  as 
Josephus,  and  modelling  declamatory  verses  on  the  Lusiads  of  Camcens. 
He  could  easily  have  seen  English  plays  acted  at  Valladolid  or  Salamanca 
even  before  1619,  and  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Othello,  and  I  would  add  Hamlet,  are  among  the  most  Catholic  of  Shake- 
speare's works.  It  is  curious  that  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid,  and  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Stanley,  M.P.,  at  Quantock  Lodge,  there  should 
exist  copies  of  an  earlier  redaction  of  La  Devocion  de  la  Cruz,  under  the 
title  of  La  Cruz  en  la  Sepultura,  which  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  the 
classic  edition  of  the  play  that  the  quarto  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  does 
to  the  folio.  Shakespeare's  quarto  of  this  play  was  remodelled  for  the  reader 
in  the  folio.  *Did  Calderon  proceed  on  the  same  principle?'  In  any  case 
Calderon  must  have  been  acquainted,  as  has  been  said,  with  the  earlier  form 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  before  1619,  a  knowledge  which,  if  it  existed,  would 
show  that  the  play  must  have  been  well  known  in  England." 

Mr.  J.  Cuming  Waters  addresses  to  the  London  Times  the  two 
following  letters :  "The  Shakespeare  Relics  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  To  the 
Editor  of  the  Times.  Sir :  Much  has  been  said  lately  on  the  management 
of  Shakespearian  affairs  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  whereas  the  trustees  of 
the  birthplace  have  been  charged  on  the  one  hand  with  wantonly  sacrificing 
antiquities  which  had  an  indubitable  connection  with  the  poet's  time,  they 
have  been  ridiculed  on  the  other  hand  for  religiously  preserving  relics  either 
worthless  in  themselves  or  altogether  irrelevant,  so  far  as  Shakespeare  is  con- 
cerned. From  time  to  time  I  have  myself  carefully  investigated  the  history 
of  some  of  the  treasures  stored  at  the  birthplace  in  Henley  Street,  at  New 
Place  and  at  the  cottage  at  Shottery;  and  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  trustees  would  be  performing  a  public  service  by  reconsidering  the 
advisability  of  retaining  or  removing  a  large  number  of  them.  The  death 
of  my  friend  Joseph  Skipsey,  who  was  for  some  time  the  custodian  of 
Shakespeare's  birthplace,  enables  me  to  throw  a  little  light  on  what  has 
been  considered  the  mystery  of  his  sudden  resignation  of  that  position, 
secured  for  him  by  Mr.  John  Morley.  In  a  letter  to  me,  writt^  May  12,  1893, 
soon  after  his  return  to  Newcastle,  he  said: 
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u  ^^ 


1  must  not  conceal  from  you  the  fact  that  another  reason  why  I  should 
resign  was  that  I  had  gradually  lost  faith  in  the  so-called  relics  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  custodian  to  show,  and,  if  possible,  to  explain  to  the  vis- 
itors at  the  birthplace.  This  loss  of  faith  was  the  result  of  a  long  and  severe 
inquiry,  into  which  I  was  driven  by  questions  from  time  to  time  put  to  my 
wife  and  me  by  intelligent  visitors ;  and  the  effect  of  it  on  myself  was  such 
as  almost  to  cause  a  paralysis  of  the  brain.  .  .  .  That  our  Shakespeare  was 
bom  in  Henlev  Street  I  continue  fully  to  believe,  and  that  the  house  yet 
shown  as  the  Shakespeare  house  stands  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  he 
was  bom  I  also  believe  (and  it  was  sacred  to  me  on  that  account) ;  but  a 
man  must  be  in  a  position  to  speak  in  more  positive  terms  than  these  if  he 
is  to  fill  the  post  of  custodian  of  that  house ;  and  the  more  I  thought  of  it 
the  more  and  more  I  was  unable  to  do  this.  As  to  the  idle  gossip,  the 
so-called  traditions  and  legends  of  the  place,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  an 
abomination  and  must  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  every  true  lover  of  our  divine 
poet.' 

"I  think  all  who  have  a  r^^ard  for  truth,  for  decency  and  for  Shake- 
speare's fair  fame  should  help  to  disperse  the  stupid  legends  which  have 
g^own  up  about  him,  and  consign  to  the  dust-heap  the  'relics'  which  have 
no  definite  history  and  only  serve  to  perpetuate  error  and  create  false  impres- 
sions. His  pipe,  his  desk — which  is  a  relic  of  the  grammar  school  oxily — 
and  nearly  all  the  so-called  Hathaway  material  at  Shottery  should  not  be 
associated  with  Shakespeare's  name.  If  a  national  trust  were  instituted  at 
Stratford,  we  could  rely  on  sweeping  reforms  being  carried  out,  and  even, 
if  only  for  charity's  sake,  the  sacred  mulberry  tree  might  be  uprooted.  .  .  . 
The  commimication  I  recently  made  to  the  Times,  including  a  letter  from 
the  late  Joseph  Skipsey  casting  doubt  upon  some  of  the  Shakespeare  relics 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  has  been  so  widely  noticed  and  has  brought  me  so 
many  queries  that  a  more  specific  statement  seems  to  be  requisite.  I  am 
convinced  that  these  easy-going  methods  of  the  past,  combined  with  a  good 
deal  of  local  credulity  and  superstition,  have  done  evil,  and,  if  not  chedced, 
wiU  lead  to  grave  scandals  in  the  future.  We  visit  Shakespeare's 
shrine  with  feelings  of  reverence,  and  the  majority  of  visitors  accept  implicitly 
the  statements  that  are  made  and  believe  in  the  proved  genuineness  of  the 
relics  they  are  shown.  It  will  be  a  rude  shock  to  thousands  of  English  and 
American  devotees  to  discover  either  that  the  necessary  authenticity  is  lack- 
ing or  to  learn  that  there  never  was  any  proved  connection  between  the 
poet  and  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  articles  labelled  with  his  name.  Yet 
assertions  are  so  dogmatically  made  that  a  casual  visitor  would  possess 
temerity,  indeed,  to  reject  them.  I  allege  no  ill-faith  against  the  guides 
and  curators.  They  are  sincere  enough,  and  they  perform  their  set  duties 
with  unvarying  courtesy  and  patience.  It  is  not  theirs  to  reason  why ;  that 
task  is  for  independent  students,  in  spite  of  any  temporary  hostility  their 
heterodoxy  may  excite.  My  first  protest  is  against  the  so-called  'Shake- 
speare desk'  exhibited  at  the  birthplace.  The  assumption  that  it  was  Shake- 
speare's is  unwarrantable.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  desk  dates 
so  far  back  as  Shakespeare's  time ;  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  it  never  was 
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a  scholar's  desk  at  all,  but  an  usher's.  This  fatal  objection  is  eot  over  by 
Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  among  others,  by  saying  that  'perhaps  Shakespeare 
was  a  schoolmaster.'  Perhaps  he  was — perhaps  he  was  head-master  of  the 
grammar  school,  for  there  is  just  as  much  evidence  on  the  one  point  as  the 
other ;  but  still  we  do  not  prove  the  desk  to  be  his.  This  piece  of  old  furni- 
ture from  the  Latin  room  is  interesting  enough  as  old  furniture;  nothing 
more.  In  New  Place  there  is  an  antique  shovel-board,  and  the  visitor  is 
informed  that  if  Shakespeare  did  not  actually  own  it,  he  often  played  a 
game  upon  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  came  from  the  public  house  opposite, 
file  Falcon  Inn,  and  those  who  care  to  believe  that  our  'god-like  Shakespeare' 
wasted  his  nights  there  may  hold  the  shovel-board  as  sacred.  But  there  is 
.  not  an  iota  of  proof  that  he  knew  of  its  existence,  and  yet  it  is  thought 
worthy  of  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  hall  of  his  rebuilt  residence. 
Equally  in  keeping  with  this  tavern  curiosity  is  the  mulberry  tree  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  guarded  with  the  utmost  care,  railed  round,  proudly 
pointed  out,  because  it  accords  with  the  local  sentiment  of  propriety  to  credit 
that  Shakespeare  'drank  too  hard'  under  the  tree  of  which  this  is  an  oflF- 
shoot,  and  died  of  a  surfeit  three  days  later.  That  tradition  rests  on  the 
uncorroborated  statement  of  a  picker-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,  who  claims 
to  have  extracted  it  from  the  dust-heap  of  village  legends  nearly  a  century 
after  the  poet's  death.  Even  those  who  believe  and  treasure  this  delectable 
item  of  Shakespeare's  orgie  might  have  the  decency  not  to  preserve  in  their 
midst  the  testimony  to  his  dishonor.  The  delicacy  which  obtrudes  the  mul- 
berry tree  on  the  notice  of  visitors  is  also  the  means  of  calling  attention 
to  the  'Shakespeare  flagon,'  of  which  the  utmost  that  can  be  recorded  by 
such  an  enthusiast  as  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  is  that  'it  is  said  to  have  been 
the  poet's.'  Yet  I  know  that  visitors  to  New  Place  never  go  away  without 
being  convinced  that  Shakespeare's  own  lips  have  touched  it.  Genuine  relics 
of  Shakespeare  there  are.  One  is  his  signet  ring,  the  other  is  the  brooch 
bearing  his  name,  found  by  Joseph  Smith  in  1828.  It  was  long  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  John  Rabone,  of  Birmingham,  who  traced  its  history  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  I  recall  his  telling  me  that  this  was  'the  only 
certain  link  with  Shakespeare  the  man.'  I  did  not  agree  at  the  time,  but  I 
have  come  nearly  to  the  same  opinion  since.  Would  that  I  could  have 
faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  in  the  so-called  'Anne  Hathaway's  trinket- 
box'  at  New  Place,  or  the  old  clothes-chests  in  Henley  Street  I  Perhaps  the 
greatest  delusion  remains  for  the  visitor  who  goes  to  Shottery  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  he  will  there  find  Anne  Hathaway's  cottage.  There  is  a 
picturesque  homestead  there  famous  all  the  world  over  as  the  birthplace  of 
Shakespeare's  wife  and  the  scene  of  his  courtship.  The  chimney-comer  in 
which  the  lovers  sat  is  duly  pointed  out;  the  lattice  window  at  which  the 
girl  watched  for  the  poet's  coming  across  the  fields  is  shown  as  a  verity, 
and  made  to  excite  the  most  romantic  fervor.  And  yet  no  Anne  Hathaway 
is  to  be  traced  in  Shottery  records.  There  was  an  Agnes,  who  might  have 
been  called  Anne,  but  even  this  does  not  prove  that  it  was  Shakespeare's 
sweetheart.  Charles  Knight,  most  credulous  of  all  Shakespeare's  biogra- 
phers, sadly  admits :   'We  cannot  say  absolutely  that  Anne  Hathaway  was 
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of  Shottery.'  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion,  and  adds 
that  there  were  three  Hathaway  families  from  whom  the  poet's  wife  might 
have  come.  But  even  if  Anne  had  lived  in  the  cottage,  her  cottage  dis- 
appeared long  ago ;  the  present  structure  is  only  part  of  Richard  Hathaway's 
farm,  and  has  'undergone  many  alterations  and  renovations.'  As  for  the 
family  itself,  its  male  line  became  extinct  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago, 
and  the  late  Mrs.  Baker — 'the  last  of  the  Hathaways' — was  a  pious  deceiver, 
who  had  no  real  claim  to  the  consideration  she  received.  In  the  light  of 
such  facts  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  Shakespeare  and  Hathaway  'relics'  at 
the  cottage?  The  'Anne  Hathaway  bedroom,'  if  not  a  myth,  is  not  a  dem- 
onstrated fact.  The  fireplace  'where  the  lovers  sat  in  their  ardent  youth'  is 
a  pretty  fancy.  The  lattice  window  is  there,  but  whether  Shakespeare's  wife 
was  ever  within  a  mile  or  two  of  it  is  open  to  discussion.  Shottery  is  full 
of  delightful  romance,  but  romance  should  not  be  offered  Shakespearian  pil- 
grims as  substantial  realities.  The  Stratford  legends  and  the  alleged  ShaJce- 
spearian  relics  should  be  known  for  what  they  are.  At  a  period  when  a 
determined  attack  is  being  made  upon  the  poet's  fame,  and  when  doubt  is 
cast  upon  his  very  identity,  Statford  should  be  the  last  place  to  lend  itself  to 
any  form  6i  imposture,  innocent  or  designed.  By  so  doing  it  is  only  sup- 
plying ammunition  for  the  enemy's  armory.  I  have  been  induced  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  salient  facts  out  of  the  many  I  have  noted  in  order  to 
warn  the  Stratford  authorities  of  the  risk  they  are  incurring.  Shakespeare 
becomes  no  clearer  to  us  by  false  representation  or  by  uncertain  associa- 
tion." 


Wherever  Shakespeare  may  have  gotten  his  medical  and  patho- 
logical LEARNING  IN  THE  PLAYS,  it  IS  quite  evident  that  he  drew  none  of 
it  from  the  exceedingly  limited  stock-in-trade  of  his  worthy  son-in-law. 
Dr.  John  Hall.  That  learned  gentleman  evidently  did  not  suggest  that  his 
Susannah's  father  write,  "Let  them  anatomize  Regan,  see  what  breeds 
about  her  heart!"  "Professional  persons  are  not  amusing  to  travel  with," 
said  Mrs.  Tesman,  nee  Miss  Hedda  Gabler,  on  returning  from  her  wedding 
journey."  We  wonder  if  Susannah  Hall  was  amused  by  the  pother  her  hus- 
band made  over  her  occasional  indigestion,  or  her  mother's  wry  neck?  for 
his  "Select  Observations  on  Eminent  English  Bodies  in  Desperate  Diseases," 
as  he  portentously  calls  his  diary,  seldom  chronicle  anything  more  deadly 
than  these.  Still  his  entries  are  interesting.  On  one  page  he  notes  that 
Mistress  Hall  (his  Susannah  Shakespeare),  "being  miserably  tormented 
with  the  Cholick,"  and  the  pain  "being  but  little  mitigated"  by  a  certain  com- 
bination of  drugs  (with  incomprehensible  Latin  names),  was  cured  by 
the  injection  of  "a  Pint  of  Sack  made  hot."  Such  use  of  his  favor- 
ite beverage  would  have  cut  Jack  Falstaff  to  the  heart.  "With  one 
of    these    Clysters    I    delivered    the    Earle    of    Northampton    from    a 
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grievous  Cholick."  We  read  also  that  "Elizabeth  Hall,  his  daughter,  when 
about  sixteen,  was  vexed  with  Tortura  Oris,  or  the  Convulsion  of  the  Mouth. 
The  former  form  of  her  Mouth  and  Face  restored  with  a  great  many  Latin 
potions  and  Draughts — the  only  intelligible  one  being  Ol.  Sarsap.  to  anoint 
the  neck.  But  in  the  beginning  of  April  she  went  to  London,  and  return- 
ing homewards,  the  22d  of  the  said  Month,  she  took  cold,  and  fell  into  the 
said  Distemper  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  Face;  before  it  was  on  the  left 
side,  now  on  the  right;  and  although  she  was  grievously  afflicted  with 
it,  yet  by  the  blessing  of  God  she  was  cured  in  sixteen  days,  as  foUoweth: 
The  Neck  was  fomented  with  Aqua  Vitae,  in  which  was  infused  Nutmegs, 
Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Pepper.  She  eat  Nutmegs  often.  To  the  Nostrils  and 
top  of  the  Head  was  used  the  Oil  of  Amber.  She  chewed  on  the  sound  side 
Pellitory  of  Spain,  and  was  often  purged  with  the  following  pills.  [Illeg- 
ible.] Sometimes  she  was  afflicted  with  an  Erratic  Feaver,  sometimes  seized 
by  sweating,  again  cold,  all  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  and  thus  she  was 
vexed  oft  in  a  day.  Thus  I  purged  her.  An  hour  after  it  was  used,  all  the 
S)anptoms  remitted  daily  till  she  was  well.  Thus  was  she  delivered  from 
Death,  and  deadly  Diseases,  and  was  well  for  many  years.  To  Grod  be 
praise."  Mrs.  Nash  is  here  recorded  as  "of  a  long  time  laboring  of  Wind 
of  the  Stomach,  as  also  Heat  thereof,  with  sweating  from  the  Pit  of  the 
Stomach  to  the  Crown  of  the  Head,  having  great  pain  of  the  Head,  especially 
after  Meat.  I  used  remedies  which  freed  her  from  Wind,  and  she  was  able 
to  eat,  and  said  she  was  very  well  for  a  long  time  after."  We  learn  also 
that  Tom  Quiney,  the  husband  of  Shakespeare's  daughter  Judith,  "laboured 
of  a  grievous  Cough,  with  vomiting  abundance  of  Phlegm  and  Meat,  hav- 
ing a  gentle  Feaver,  being  very  weak,  etc.  He  was  temporarily  relieved  of 
the  ailment,  but,  being  not  wholly  freed  from  it,  he  fell  into  it  again  the  next 
year,  and  all  Remedies  proving  successless,  he  died.  He  was  a  Man  of 
a  good  Wit,  expert  in  Tongues  and  very  learned.  Mr.  Drayton,  an  excellent 
Poet,  labouring  of  a  Tertian,  was  cured  by  the  following :  Q  the  Emetick 
Infusion  oz.i.  Syrup  of  Violets  a  spoonful :  mix  them.  This  given,  wrought 
very  well  both  upwards  and  downwards."  One  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  Shakespeare  had  his  wise  son-in-law  in  mind  when  he  makes  fun 
of  the  "authentic  fellows,"  the  quacks  and  "water  doctors"  of  his  day.  At 
any  rate,  he  gives  the  proper  impression  of  the  fact,  which  was,  that  of  the 
run  of  the  physicians  of  that  day,  the  less  said  the  better  I  That  was  a  good 
doctor  in  Macbeth,  to  be  sure,  who  refused  to  "minister  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased," or  the  one  who  prescribed  sleep  as  the  only  ameliorator  of  poor  Lear. 
But  it  would  be  safe  to  conclude  that,  while  there  was  considerable  reading 
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of  the  old  authorities  Galen  and  Paracelsus,  and  what  was  then  understood 
to  be  Esculapius,  the  learned  book  men  who  read  them  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
practitioners  themselves,  but,  as  we  should  say  now,  doctrinnaires.  They 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  writing  down  notes  and  excursuses  in  bad  Latin 
on  the  texts — or  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  texts — of  these  venerable  per- 
sons, but  nothing  of  what  they  wrote  so  carefully  seems  to  have  been  of 
the  slightest  value  or  importance  to  anybody.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  every 
temptation  for  the  charlatan  and  the  "water  doctor"  (unlike  the  one  who 
honestly  sent  word  to  Sir  John  Falstaff  that  "the  water  was  a  good,  healthy 
water,  but  the  owner  of  it  might  have  more  diseases  than  he  wot  of,"  but 
would  probably  have  earned  a  fee  of  any  less  clever  patient).  For  the 
ignorance  of  the  common  people  was  so  dense  that  no  rubbish  could  have 
been  unsafe  to  unload  upon  them !  The  degradation  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Shakespeare's  day  is  hardly  to  be  dignified  by  our  term  "quack- 
ery." These  were  the  times  when  the  people  were  advised  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Roorde  to  wash  their  faces  only  once  a  week  and  to  wipe  them  only  with 
scarlet  cloths,  if  they  would  be  healthy;  when  pills  made  from  groimd-up 
skulls  of  men  that  had  been  hanged,  or  a  draught  of  spring  water  that  had 
stood  over  night  in  the  skull  of  a  murdered  man,  the  powder  made  by  pul- 
verizing a  mummy,  the  blood  of  "dragons,"  the  entrails  of  all  sorts  of  rep- 
tiles, were  prescribed  for  special  disorders.  These  physicians,  or  "doctors," 
treated  humors  by  stroking  them  with  the  hand  of  a  dead  man.  To  cure  a 
child  of  the  rickets,  or  St.  Vitus'  dance,  they  held  that  the  only  way  was  to 
split  a  young  tree  lengthwise,  pass  the  child  head  downward  between  the 
sections,  and  then  tie  the  tree  together  again ;  just  as  the  tree  knitted  together 
so  the  child  would  recover,  and  when  the  tree  was  whole  again  at  that 
moment  the  child's  cure  would  be  complete!  Then  there  were  "love  phil- 
tres" for  sale  at  every  apothecary's;  promorphics  were  prescribed  (that  is, 
a  concoction  prepared  on  the  theory  that  broth  made  from  any  vegetable  or 
fruit  which  in  shape  resembles  any  human  member  or  organ  would  cure  any 
malady  incident  to  that  member  or  organ),  as,  for  example,  the  medlar,  the 
potato,  the  prune,  etc.  Even  the  most  learned  men  and  women  of  the  day, 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Lord  Bacon  down,  believed  in  all  these 
things.  Let  the  student  take  L6rd  Bacon's  writings  and  find  how  his  Lordship 
not  only  seriously  guaranteed  all  this  fantastic  rubbish,  but  went  further,  and 
found  in  certain  metals  which  had  been  in*  certain  hands  remedies  for  certain 
mental  ailments,  and  the  like.  But  when  we  turn  to  Shakespeare,  we  find 
curiously  enough,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  that  there  was  a 
great  science  of  medicine  not  only  which  could  be  practically  administered 
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for  the  health  and  healing  of  man,  but  that  most  of  those  who  pretended  to 
administer  it  were  humbugs.  The  student  will  find  plenty  of  hints  at  this 
humbuggery  scattered  through  the  plays,  and  he  will  find  also  plenty  of 
allusions  to  the  nobility  of  the  true  art  of  healing.  Dr.  B.  Rush  Field, 
one  of  the  soundest  students  of  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  one  of  the  gentlest 
and  rarest  of  physicians,  in  his  introduction  to  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  the 
Bankside  Shakespeare,  treats  very  carefully  of  the  real,  and  not  imaginary, 
medical  properties  of  the  *'simples"  with  which  the  good  Friar  Lawrence, 
whom  Romeo  discovers  just  returned  from  a  morning  in  the  fields,  has  been 
filling  his  basket.  This,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most  regular  charities  of 
the  friars  for  long  years  in  England,  namely,  to  prescribe  for  the  ailments 
of  the  poor,  and  to  watch  over  their  bodily  as  well  as  their  spiritual  health. 
It  is  a  matter  of  well-known  history  that  for  long  generations  the  poor  of 
England  and  the  Continent  enjoyed  much  better  medical  treatment  than  the 
rich,  for  while  the  rich  were  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  charlatans  and  the 
quacks,  the  poor  were  gratuitously  treated  by  the  good  friars  attached  to  the 
religious  houses,  who  doctored  them  with  "simples,"  or  with  such  honest,  if 
heroic,  surgery  as  their  facilities  afforded.  They  cauterized  with  a  red-hot 
coal  from  the  kitchen  fire,  no  doubt ;  but,  however  the  patient  might  squirm, 
it  did  the  business  better  than  a  sailor's  thtunb,  or  "liver  of  blaspheming 
Jew,"  or  any  of  the  things  mentioned  as  compounds  of  the  witches'  broth 
in  Macbeth,  worn  in  a  bag  around  the  patient's  neck.  Of  witch  doctors  and 
dealers  in  philtres  and  compounds  for  madness  and  mental  disorders  Shake- 
speare, in  two  solemn  moments  in  the  plays,  the  awful  sonmambulism  of 
Lady  Macbeth  and  the  finale  and  the  crack  of  doom — ^the  terrible  strain  of 
elemental  and  mental  storm  and  stress  in  the  case  of  poor  old  Lear — ^makes 
the  wisest  of  the  attendants  prescribe,  not  charms  and  philtres  and  incan- 
tations, but  sleep.  When  Macbeth,  paralyzed  by  his  wife's  somnambulistic 
revealing  of  his  whole  course  of  crime,  turns  to  the  attendant  and,  with  a 
wailing  piteoiisness  that  woiild  move  any  heart,  asks,  "Canst  thou  not  minis- 
ter to  a  mind  diseased?"  the  doctor  replies,  "Therein  the  patient  must  min- 
ister to  himself."  And  in  Lear,  when  the  poor  old  king's  full  measure  of 
physical  and  mental  misery  is  full,  the  attendant  advises  putting  him  to  sleep 
by  music — ^that  sleep  may  knit  up  his  ravelled  sleeve  of  care.  It  is  perfectly 
safe  to  assert  that  no  physician  of  Shakespeare's  date  of  whom  we  can  find 
record — not  even  dear  old  Dr.  Hall  himself — would  have  declined  to  pre- 
scribe "for  a  mind  diseased,"  or  have  contented  himself  with  saying  that 
sleep,  "Nature's  soft  nurse,  balm  of  hurt  minds,"  was  best.  Lord  Bacon, 
perhaps,  would  have  prescribed  fine  shavings  of  gold  from  a  clipped  coin 
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of  the  realm  that  had  been  in  circulation  as  many  years  as  the  patient  was 
years  old,  or  something  equally  extravagant.  Falstaff  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans 
and  Hotspur  are  not  the  only  characters  whom  Shakespeare  makes  gibe  at 
and  ridicule  the  worse  than  ridiculous  curative  lore  and  procedure  of  the  day. 
But  all  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  took  it  seriously  enough,  and  the 
Crown  and  the  great  nobles  paid  large  salaries  to  charlatans  who  invented 
and  prescribed  the  most  ludicrous  specifics  for  the  simplest  aches  and  pains. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  disbursements  for  this  purpose  were  something  enormous. 
Dr.  Wiseman,  the  Court  physician  of  Charles  H.,  many  years  later,  solemnly 
declared  that  of  the  ninety-two  thousand  persons  whom  that  monarch 
"touched"  for  king's  evil,  nearly  all  were  cured.  In  short,  while  to  the  general 
mind  all  learning  seemed  to  be  "smothered  in  surmise,"  and,  as  Mrs.  Quickly 
says,  "to  consult  a  fool  and  a  physician  was  to  cast  away  a  child,"  Shakespeare 
himself  read  in  Nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy  the  real  healing  art,  and 
in  numberless  places  speaks  in  just  such  similies  and  to  just  such  effect 
as  any  learned  doctor  does  to-day,  when  medical  science  has  reached  so  far 
its  highest  point,  and  nothing  seems  impossible.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be 
regretted  that  Shakespeare  did  not  love,  as  he  should  have  loved,  the  school- 
masters of  his  youth,  and  it  was  cruel  of  him  to  add  to  poor  Pinch's  other 
crimes  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster.  But  nobody  (except,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Mabie)  ever  believed  that  Shakespeare  was  a  seraph.  It  should  not  escape 
observation,  however,  that  lawyers,  no  less  than  physicians  and  schoolmas- 
ters, are  treated  with  scant  courtesy  in  Shakespeare's  pages.  Medicine,  the 
Law  and  the  Learning  of  the  plays  are  put  mostly  into  the  mouths  of  bishops 
and  of  priests.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
fine  old  physician  Cornelius,  in  C)anbeline,  who  dissuades  the  Queen  from 
practising  vivisection,  lest  "your  Highness  shall  from  this  practice  but  make 
hard  your  heart." 
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70.  Of  all  editions  of  this,  the  most  printed  and  quoted  poem  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  of  which  the  twentieth  century  shows  no  falling  oflF  in 
editions,  Dr.  Bjerregaard's  is  incomparably  the  most  valuable.  His  plan  is 
to  place  on  antiphonal  pages  the  Fitzgerald  version  and  the  literal  version 
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of  Omar  Khajryam,  with  twofold  results.  Nor  does  the  literal  version, 
while  it  adds  to  the  richness  and  develops  many  shades  of  the  poet's  thoughts, 
detract  from  Fitzgerald's  wonderful  quatrains.  We  had  hoped  to  more  ex- 
tensively review  this  fine  work  of  Dr.  Bjerregaard,  who  alone  possesses 
the  equipment  which  could  have  produced  it,  and  shall  recur  to  it  later  on. 
But  to  one  who  comes  for  the  first  time  to  find  the  whole  wealth  of  the  Sufi 
spread  before  him,  and  who  has  dipped  into  it  even  a  little,  it  seems  a  reve- 
lation to  find  that  so  far  from  the  pessimism  of  Fitzgerald's  version  being 
super-prominent,  the  real  Sufi  Omar  is  pure  optimism — ^perfect  contentment 
with  his  lot,  or  fortune,  or  destiny,  whatever  it  might  or  may  be.  Wine  to 
him  is  not  dissipation — it  is  forgetfulness  of  self.  Dr.  Bjerreg^rd's  most 
admirable^for  so  it  seems  to  us — ^plan  keeps,  on  the  left-hand  pages,  the 
running  rubricated  headline  "Thus  Sang  Fitzgerald,"  while  opposite,  an- 
other rubricated  headline  reads,  "Thus  Spake  Omar  the  Sufi."  In  a  charm- 
ing Preface  Dr.  Bjerregaard  says:  "Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  study  of 
Omar  Khayyam  has  brought  out  all  there  is  in  his  writings.  The  West  has 
scarcely  begun  to  realize  the  value  of  the  gem  that  was  discovered  a  few 
years  ago.  The  readers  of  Omar  have  been  and  are  'drunk  with  new  wine.' 
It  is  about  time  that  the  carousal  ended  and  sobriety  took  command.  .  .  . 
Those  mountains  that  grow  the  Omarian  wine  hold  truths  which  shame  both 
philosophy  and  the  dogmatic  religions.  They  run  with  veins  of  satire  upon 
the  idleness  of  the  common  talk;  they  spring  with  songs  and  praises  of 
Nature  superior  to  anything  written  by  modem  Nature-worshippers ;  they 
contain  a  Nature  mysticism  entrancing  and  full  of  solid  food  for  the  soul. 
They  are  truly  an  unknown  world  and  AUadin's  cave  and  lamp."  The  edi- 
tion is  printed  upon  folded  sheets,  so  arranged  that  only  the  opposite  pages 
(containing  Fitzgerald  as  set  over  against  Omar  himself)  open  together, 
and  the  reader  of  each  has  always  before  him  each  and  both.  The  size  of 
the  volume  is  a  full  quarto,  with  rubricated  headings;  and  the  text,  in  a 
"Caxton"  or  Old  English  black-letter,  is  pellucid  and  delightful  to  the  eye. 
The  first  title-page  is  decorated  in  a  Persian  pattern,  and  is  a  pleasure  to  the 
sense.  Each  page  is  decorated  with  bordering.  There  is,  we  repeat,  no 
edition  of  this  incomparable  poem  so  learned,  so  unique  and  so  desirable  as 
this  one  which  Dr.  Bjerregaard  (a  compatriot  of  Dr.  Brandes,  whose  Shake- 
spearean work  is  without  a  peer  for  appreciation  even  among  Shakespeare's 
own  countrymen)  has  g^ven  us,  and  which  the  Messrs.  Taylor  have  so 
lavishly  manufactured.  Dr.  Bjerregaard  is,  of  course,  without  a  rival  as  a 
Sufi  scholar.  The  Messrs.  Taylor  have  no  fear  of  rivalry,  either,  if  the 
make-up  of  this  beautiful  quarto  is  a  specimen  of  what  they  can  do ! 
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72.  It  is  something  curious  that,  while  Professor  of  English  Moulton  in 
Chicago  is  publishing  a  demonstration  of  Shakespeare  as  a  teacher  of  moral- 
ity, Professor  Sharp,  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  issues  his  "Shakespeare's 
Portrayal  of  the  Moral  Life."  "If  conduct  be  three^fourths  of  life,"  says 
Professor  Sharp  in  his  brief  Preface,  "if  all  deliberate  actions  have  a  moral 
bearing,  Shakespeare's  description  of  the  moral  world  is  but  a  name  for  his 
collected  works.  .  .  .  What  is  the  nature  of  the  moral  judgment,  to  what 
kinds  of  action  does  it  attach  itself,  and  under  what  conditions  does  it  arise? 
.  .  .  How  can  we  reduce  the  moral  judgments  of  mankind  to  a  consistent 
and  reasonable  system,  where  the  word  'reasonable'  means  that  which  would 
approve  itself  to  a  mind  cognizant  of  and  sensitive  to  all  facts  of  human 
experience?"  We  beg  to  say,  however,  that  though  both  Professor  Sharp 
and  Professor  Moulton  have  chosen  formidable  ethical  titles  for  their  books, 
what  each  has  written  is  actually  a  book  of  ^Esthetic  Criticism  of  the  Plays. 

73.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  small  volume  of  Mr.  Henry  A  Beers :  "Eng- 
lish Romanticism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
books  that  has  reached  this  table  in  many  a  long  day !  Even  those  perfectly 
familiar  with  its  field  will  enjoy  its  re-reading  in  this  deftly  handled,  finely 
shaded  and  differentially  regrouped  treatise  of  the  eighteenth  century  writ- 
ers. It  is  with  a  new  backgroimd  and  a  new — we  might  say  a  scenic — ^art 
that  Mr.  Beers  has  handled  his  material.  We  have  found  ourselves  reading 
this  book  as  eagerly  as  if  we  had  never  opened  a  work  on  English  eighteenth 
century  literature  before.     It  is  a  most  stimulating  book ! 

89.  Again  of  Warwickshirean  precincts,  a  most  attractive  book  typo- 
graphically and  pictorially;  instead  of  exhausting  itself  on  familiar  mat- 
ter it  goes  into  the  outlyings  of  Stratford  and  describes  adjacent  neighbor- 
hoods with  which  Shakespeare  was  familiar.  It  would  do  good  service  as 
a  guide-book.  We  could  have,  indeed,  wished  for  a  little  editorial  oversight, 
for  Mr.  Brassington's  syntax  is  sometimes  so  turgid  that  we  cannot  exactly 
arrive  at  his  meanings.  And  we  regret  that  in  a  score  or  so  of  places  he 
should  lug  in  warnings  to  his  readers  not  to  trust  too  much  to  what  Dr. 
Halliwell  Phillipps  says  about  this  or  thinks  about  that.  Dr.  Halliwell  Phil- 
lipps  gave  a  long  lifetime  and  two  fortunes  to  Shakespeare,  and  was  so  cau- 
tious lest  his  own  zeal  should  mislead  or  daze  him  that  he  concludes  (xie  of 
his  latest  volumes  with  the  remark  that  "those  who  have  lived  as  long  as 
myself  in  the  midst  of  Shakespearean  criticism  will  be  careful  not  to  be 
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too  certain  about  anything."  At  any  rate,  Dr.  Halliwell  Phillipps  would 
never  have  written  such  a  sentence  as  this  (page  75)  :  "That  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  churchyard  should  have  suggested  the  ghost  scene  in  'Hamlet' 
is  also  highly  probable,  and  one  may  picture  the  poet  writing  in  one  of  the 
old  rooms  with  a  window  facing  the  church  where  he  was  baptized  and 
watching  the  fantastic  shadows  in  the  moonlit  churchyard."  We  had  "im- 
agined" Mr.  Brassington  sitting  in  a  library  where  at  least  were  a  thousand 
books  (we  should  fancy  that,  altogether,  there  were  ten  thousand),  any  one 
of  which  could  have  told  him  from  what  source  Shakespeare  got  his  "ghost 
in  Hamlet."  So  great  a  man  as  Shakespeare  could,  doubtless,  have  man- 
aged to  write  and  watch  the  fantastic  shadows  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
but  we  are  afraid  it  will  bother  the  chronologists  to  learn  from  Mr.  Brassing- 
ton that  Hamlet  was  written  in  Stratford-on-Avon.  And  we  find  fault, 
too,  with  Mr.  Brassington  for  going  too  far,  or  else  for  not  going  far 
enough:  as  when  he  tells  us  (quoting  them  at  length,  too!)  that  the  lines 
"A  Parliament  member,  a  Justice  of  Peace,"  etc.,  are  not  the  lampoon  writ- 
ten on  by  Shakespeare  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  gate,  but  fails  to  tell  us  that 
there  is  in  existence  a  stanza  which  most  probably  is  (the  stanza  b^;inning, 
"Sir  Thomas  was  too  covetous,"  etc.). 

We  have  been  waiting  for  a  volume  such  as  this  one  ought  to  be  to 
settle  the  question  every  now  and  then  exploited,  as  to  the  slab  over  Shake- 
speare's grave  with  its  witch's  curse  (we  wish  it  had  been  been  written  over 
Henley  Street,  and  so  kept  hands  off  that  ancient  thoroughfare  now  being 
demolited).  Of  course,  that  slab,  being  a  part  of  the  pavement  of  the  chan- 
cel of  a  church  used  for  public  worship  for  three  hundred  years,  has  been 
several  times  replaced,  from  an  instinct  of  common  safety  in  priests  and 
people.  If  Mr.  Brassington  had  no  other  sources  of  information,  he  might 
have  at  least  quoted  this  from  Washington  Irving's  Sketch-Book  (about  the 
year  1820 — that  is,  at  the  date  when  the  present  slab  was  superimposed  over 
an  older  one,  whether  the  original  or  not  certainly  some  Stratford  parish 
record  somewhere,  or  old  account  book,  ought  to  tell)  :  "A  few  years  since 
also,  as  some  laborers  were  digging  to  make  an  adjoining  vault,  the  earth 
caved  in  so  as  to  leave  a  vacant  space  almost  like  an  arch,  through  which 
one  might  have  reached  into  his  (Shakespeare's)  grave.  No  one,  however, 
presumed  to  meddle  with  the  remains  so  awfully  guarded  by  a  malediction ; 
and  lest  any  of  the  idle  or  the  curious,  or  any  collector  of  relics,  should  be 
tempted  to  commit  depredations,  the  old  sexton  kept  watch  over  the  place 
for  two  days,  until  the  vault  was  finished  and  the  aperture  closed  again. 
He  told  me  he  had  made  bold  to  look  in  at  the  hole,  but  could  see  neither 
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cofiin  nor  bones;  nothing  but  dust.  It  was  something,  I  thought,  to  have 
seen  the  dust  of  Shakespeare."  We  cannot  find  any  fault  with  Mr.  Brassing- 
ton's  chapters  on  St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick,  Warwick  and  the  Nevilles, 
Kenilworth,  Compton  Wynyates,  Loxley,  and  Robin  Hood,  Henley-in-Arden, 
Alcester,  Etting^on  and  Halford  Bridge,  Meon  Hill,  Gloucestershire,  the  For- 
est of  Arden,  etc.  But  what  in  the  name  of  Geography  or  of  Grammar, 
please,  does  the  gentleman  mean  by  this  sentence  on  page  91 — "Our  English 
counties  are  not  arranged  in  square  blocks  like  the  United  States"  ? 

90.  A  dainty  bibelot,  prepared  with  exquisite  taste,  is  this  brochure 
from  the  pen  and  press  of  Mr.  Truman  J.  Spencer,  a  well-known  member 
of  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society,  which  tells  again  the  story  of  Edmund 
Kean's  struggles  for  opportunity  and  his  instantaneous  success  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Shylock  as  prelude  to  fine  criticism  of  the  character  itself.  Such  books 
are  to  be  prized  as  things  apart,  and  we  congratulate  the  possessor  of  so  petite 
and  deserving  a  souvenir  of  one  man's  delineation,  and  another  man's  appre- 
ciation of  a  Shakespearean  character  that  is  coming  to  be  widely  re-read,  Shy- 
lock  is  coming  to  be  seen  as  not  only  "the  only  gentleman  in  the  play,"  but 
according  to  the  occasion  a  defender  of  his  faith :  one  who  will  not — ^no,  not 
for  Venice — ^lay  perjury  upon  his  soul,  nor  be  subsidized  by  an  enemy  of  his 
religion.  It  is  to  actors,  rather  than  to  commentators,  that  we  owe  the  light 
that  has  burst  upon  "the  Jew  that  Shakespeare  drew." 

97.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  very  best  work  that  Mr. 
Matthews  has  ever  done,  and  that  is  certainly  saying  a  good  deal !  We  are 
a  little  surprised  that  so  Priscian-like  a  gentleman  should  have  arrived  at 
last  at  "catalog"  and  "prolog,"  which  are  not  spelling  reform  to  the  old 
reader's  eye  at  least.  But  is  it  not  at  the  risk  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  "Baconizer"  that  Mr.  Matthews  spells  "Shakespeare"  (whom  Mr.  Mat- 
thews handles  in  other  respects  rather  timidly)  otherwise  than  his  name 
was  borne  on  the  title-pages  of  all  his  Plays  and  Poems,  and  as  all  his  Eliza- 
beth and  Jacoban  contemporaries  spelled  it?  Surely,  Mr.  Matthews  would 
not  spell  ComeiUe  "Cornel,"  nor  Tennyson  "Tenson,"  nor  would  he  care 
to  see  his  own  name  spelled  "Mathus"  for  the  sake  of  spelling  reform.  The 
Baconian  assertion  is,  all  told,  concreted  and  summed  up  simply  that  a  man 
using  the  name  or  pseudonym  Shakespeare  wrote  the  Plays  and  Poans, 
while  a  man  who  so  spelled  his  name  that  the  first  half  of  it  could  be 
pronounced  Shack  was  the  actor  brought  up  to  London  from  Stratford-on- 
the-Avon!    This  is  Dr.  Isaac  Hull  Piatt's  theory  (to  which  he  clings  as 
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stubbornly  as  did  ever  Sir  Hugh  Evans  to  his  pribbles  and  his  prabbles)  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  "List  of  the  principal  Actors  in  These  Plays"  g^ven 
in  the  First  Folio  contains  the  name  "William  Shakespeare"  does  not  worry 
his  theory  in  the  least.  And  Dr.  Piatt  brushes  aside  quite  as  ruthlessly  the 
records  of  Merton  College,  Oxford  (that  of  the  gentleman  who,  in  order 
to  matriculate  with  a  respectable  name,  got  permission  to  change  his  from 
Hugh  Shakespeare  to  Hugh  Sanders ;  this  was  July  23,  1487 :  "Hugo  Sawn- 
dare,  alias  dictus  Shakespeare  sed  mutatum  est  istud  nomen  ejus  quod  vile 
reputatum  est),  which  show  that  "Shakespeare,"  with  all  the  vowels,  was  not 
a  nom  de  plume  in  that  day.  It  was  (we  think)  Christopher  North  who  used 
to  sit  up  nights  to  keep  John  Hill  Burton's  theory  about  Dutch  cheeses  out  of 
Blackwood;  and  we  have  been  sitting  up  nights,  too,  to  keep  Dr.  Piatt's 
spelling  out  of  this  Quarterly,  but  we  notice  that  he  has  got  it  in  at  last,  at 
line  eleven  of  page  3  of  this  very  issue,  in  spite  of  us.  Mr.  Matthews  has 
not,  we  hope,  a  theory  about  Shakespeare  (so  spelled  or  otherwise),  for  he 
has  been  about  as  sane  a  man  of  the  pen  as  we  possess.  We  shall  not  despair 
of  him  yet,  especially  now  that  his  feuilleton  days  are  over  and  he  is  capable 
of  such  lucid  work  as  this  I 

100.  If  the  reader  allows  himself  to  be  scared  by  this  awful  title,  "The 
Moral  System  of  Shakespeare,"  which  suggests  all  sorts  of  preachment,  as 
in  the  case  of  Professor  Sharp's  book  just  above  noted,  he  will  in  this 
case  miss  one  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  of  aesthetic  criticism  ever  put 
to  press!  "Dr.  Moulton's  Shakespeare  Table-Talk"  would  be  an  infinitely 
better  and  more  descriptive  title.  For  only  a  few  of  Dr.  Moulton's  honest 
and  acute  perceptions  can  we  find  space.  The  reason  why  Henry  the  Fifth 
was  the  most  splendid  of  English  Kings  was  because  he  sowed  his  wild  oats 
and  had  his  fling  and  done  with  it  in  his  youth.  "If  corrupt  art  has  slain 
its  thousands,  discussion  of  corrupt  art  has  slain  its  tens  of  thousands." 
"Shortcomings  of  this  kind  [lack  of  the  sense  of  humor]  have  wrought  havoc 
with  the  greatest  religion  in  history.  Puritanism  was  religion  that  had  lost 
its  sense  of  humor."  Dr.  Moulton  denies  infallibility  to  the  doctrine  that 
as  a  man  sows  so'  shall  he  reap,  citing  the  parable  of  the  sowers  in  the 
gospel.  In  the  cases  where  the  seed  fell  among  thorns  or  by  the  wayside 
Dr.  Moulton  submits  that,  at  least  as  this  sower  sowed  he  did  not  reap  I 
This  is  particularly  applied  to  the  story  of  poor  little  Juliet.  She  and 
Romeo  were  married,  and  the  dainty  little  bride  had  no  cause  to  complain 
of  Friar  Lawrence's  cleverness  in  planning  to  adjust  matters  with  the  old 
people.    He  arranged  everything  with  the  minutest  care  of  details,  but  he 
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could  not  hare  fortsetn  that  die  Vcrotu  Board  of  Healdi  would  hare 
bargocd  a  boose  into  wfaidi  his  dudes  had  just  called  Friar  John!  And  from 
that  the  whole  awful  triplt  tragedy  sprung!  Only  a  man  who  had  never  been 
young  (and  Professor  Moulton  evidently  has  had  that  experience)  would 
have  said  that  this  poor  child,  dear  little  JuHet,  should  not  have  acted  npoo 
impulse  and  that  Romeo  (who  was  something  less  wise  than  even  bos  poor 
little  sweetheart)  should  have  had  the  head  of  a  Sokn!  The  trouble  was 
that  Friar  Lawrence  was  not  allowed  to  reap  as  he  had  sowed!  As  to 
Isabella's  speech,  ''More  than  our  brother  is  our  diastity,^  £>r.  Mouhon 
remarks :  ''No  one  will  dare  to  contradict.  But  what  do  we  think  of  the 
woman  who  can  calmly  formulate  the  principle?^  And  diere  is  consad- 
erable  acute  reasoning  of  this  sort.  Lady  Macbedi  must  not  be  sufiFo^d, 
like  Mother  Eve,  to  bear  her  husband's  Uame.  The  letter  Madieth  wrote 
her  and  the  whole  dialogue  prior  to  the  killing  make  it  i^ain  enough  that 
Macbeth  had  himself  first  broached  the  whole  dire  scheme  of  murder  to  his 
wife  when  "nor  time  nor  space  did  then  adhere."  Why  otherwise  dioold 
she  have  taunted  him  with  being  like  the  poor  cat  in  the  adage  if  it  had 
been  her  plot  and  not  his?  £>r.  Moulton  offers  an  explanation  of  diat  anti- 
climatic  fifth  act  of  the  Henry  VIIL  which  is  ingenious  and  may  be  correct. 
He  reminds  us  that,  although  Ann  Bullen  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  mother, 
Katherine  was  the  mother  of  the  late  Queen  Mary.  "Matters  of  this  kind 
must  be  delicately  handled  in  court  spectacles."  The  book  is  a  prime  and 
a  brilliant  one,  but,  as  we  say,  we  fear  that  its  title  will  handicap  it  with 
many  people. 

I0I-I02.  As  was  done  with  the  Bankside  Edition,  the  Porter-Qarke 
First  Folio  Edition  is  being  issued,  the  minor  plays  first.  And  this  is  very 
good.  Readers  who  get  the  single  plays  as  they  appear  can  now  at  leisure 
read  these  minor  plays  (which  are  just  as  unapproachably  Shakespearean  as 
Hamlet  or  Lear  or  Julius  Caesar,  but  which,  when  collectedly  before 
us,  suffer  by  the  shadow  of  the  mightier  works).  Of  this  volume  and  of 
the  Love's  Labors  Lost  we  wish  to  repeat  what  we  said  of  the  initial  voliune, 
namely,  that  the  editors  are  doing  their  work  admirably.  Meanwhile,  the 
same  editors  are  having  issued,  also  through  the  Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowdl 
and  Co.,  a  complete  edition,  "The  Pembroke,"  also  Handy-volume  in  size, 
in  twelve  volumes.  "In  these,"  says  the  Preface,  "the  editors  have  sought 
to  give  the  reader  the  essential  part  of  much  of  the  work  done  by  Shake- 
speareans  without  burdening  him  with  the  multifarious  material."  The 
text  is  also  the  First  Folio:  the  lines  sans  the  stage  directions    (which 
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the  Bankside  notates  without  expressing  opinion  as  to  whether  they  were 
Shakespeare's  or  not,  the  same  as  it  does  the  text)  are  numbered  by 
tens  (which  is  quite  enough  for  all  referential  purpose).  This  edition  is 
also  well  done,  and  the  question  of  preference  between  these  two  Porter- 
Clarke  Editions  might  well  be  decided  in  favor  of  cither.  At  any  rate,  one 
can  now  carry  in  his  pocket  a  critical  text  with  or  without  voluminous  com- 
mentary and  be  in  either  case  equipped!  In  the  Pembroke  the  annotations 
are  marginal.     The  Glossary  is  retained  in  both. 

9ltd^t  am  mentgflen  b  e  tounbetungS  toiitbtg  in  bem 
Jo^tbud^  bet  S)eutfd^n  @]^QfefpeQre>c®efeIIfd^aft  tft  bie  gufammengefiigte  IBeife, 
in  meld^et  e8  feinen  Sefetn  botgelegt  toitb.  SOSenn  ti  cine  SRoglid^feit  gibt,  bie 
mett^bollen  @tubien  eineS  ^aftxti  in  einen  S3anb  Don  fiinf^unbett  @eiten  Don 
fed^S  bei  neun  3<>0  su  padtn,  bann  l^ben  bie  Sftebafteute  beS  S^^^^^d^^^  ^^' 
@e]^imni^  geli5ft.  Sanbe  ad^tunbbteigig  unb  neumtnbbtei^ig  liegen  dot  un8,  unb 
biefelben  ftnb  angefiillt  tnit  !Reuigfeiten. 

aOSenn  eS  iibetl^aupt  mi)gltd^  ifl,  getoiffe  S^eile  Dotgugie^en,  al8  befonbetS  k)or« 
giiglid^,  bann  miiffen  toit  bie  SRonogtapl^ien  in  Sanb  ad^tunbbreigig,  Sen  3on^ 
fon'8  „EveTy  Man  In  His  Hnmona^S  nad^  bet  erflen  Ouartauftgabe  jum  erflen 
SRale  neu  gebrudtt,  Don  Sari  (Stabau,  unb  The  Fifth  Act  of  Thomas  Hey- 
wood's  „Queen  Elizabeth,  Second  Part",  Don  ben  i^etten  SBan  SDam  unb 
€toffeI  etma^nen.  (SBetben  mit  @nglanbet  unfet  S>rama  unb  unfeten  S^Iefpeart 
an  SDeutfd^Ianb  Detlieten?) 

3n  SBanb  neununbbteigig  lefen  toit  mit  Sebauetn  Don  bem  i^infd^iben  beS 
Soctot  SBill^Im  Oed^I^aufet,  bed  ^taftbenten  bet  SDeutfd^n  @]^afefpeate«@efelt 
fd^aft  (SBit  ^oten,  bag  SDoctot  SHoig  Stanbl  fein  9lad^foIget  ifi.)  SDie  tDiniom* 
menften  Snonogtapl^ien  biefeS  SanbeS,  mo  alle  fo  Dotgiiglid^  {inb,  ftnb  „The 
Influence  of  the  Celestine  on  the  Early  English  I>rama",  Don  €.  IB. 
IRofenbad^  Don  ^l^ilabelpl^ia,  unb  bie  Stbl^nblung  bet  Xutorfd^aft  beS  „Airden  of 
Feversbam",  Don  Sl^atleS  Stamfotb.  S)ie  let^tete  beutet  auf  Sl^omaS  Jt^b  ^in, 
bet  in  bet  SRegel  f eine  fjfteunbe  bef<tg,  unb  bem  gemo^nlid^  nut  fold^e  S)tamen  gu« 
gefd^tieben  n>etben,  beten  SSetfaffung  lein  Xnbetet  beanfptud^en  mill  fiit  @^ale< 
fpeate,  SBacon  u.  f.  m.  SOSaS  biefe  SRonogtapi^ie  anbelangt,  fo  etma^nen  mit  nut 
an  biefet  SteOe,  bag  mit  bad  SSetttauen  eineS  SftebafteutS  iiberfd^teiten  metben, 
unb  geftel^n,  bag  binnen  futget  3^it  ^^^  ^^^  SemeiSfiil^tung  in  New  Shake- 
speareana  btuden  laffen,  in  meld^t  i^ett  Saing  ^Stben  Don  fJfeDetfl^m'' 
€]^afefpeate  felbfl  gufd^teibt. 

aOSit  fBnnen  bie  S^afefpeate^Sibliogtopl^ie,  meld^  iet^i  in  iebem  Ja^tbud^ 
etfd^int,  nid^t  gu  ^od^  loben.    9lid^td  iibetttifft  biefelbe,  moS  (Senauigleit  unb 
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(Singel^eiten  anbelangt  —  nid^tS  fe^It,  fogat  bte  f leinften  SeitungS  *  Xrtilel  ftnb 
berid^tet,  —  unb  im  Snglifd^en  e;t{lttt  leine  Sibliogtapl^ie,  bte  man  tnti  btefer 
betgleid^en  fann.  @taunen3mett]^  ift  tl  alletbingS,  bag  @nglanb  tl  gleid^giiliig 
geftattet,  bag  SDeutfd^Ianb  %l  fo  iibetfliigelt  in  btefer  Segte^ung.  S)te  @^It^ 
fpeare  Society  of  9len)  ^orl  ^t  ein  a^nltd^S  SEBett  in  1885  gufammengej^ellt, 
in  meld^em  J^tAftt  bie  Digesta  Shakecipeareana  in  gmei  Sl^ilen  erfd^ienen.  Sine 
gmeite  Sluflage  biefeS  aOSetfeg  mat  beabrtd^tigi,  bie  Stem  ^orl  SefeOfd^aft  mitb 
jebod^  biefe  SIrbeit  aufgeben,  ba  fie  nid^td  gu  Derbeffern  in  bet  Sibliogtapl^ie  beS 
2(a^tbud^e3  finben  tann.  aOSenn  bie  beutfd^e  ^efeUfd^ft  biefe  Stbliogtapl^itn  bon 
beten  Slnfang  in  einem  Sanbe  btudten  miitbe,  fo  benten  mit,  bag  bie  3ufammen« 
ftellung  tin  mett^k)one8  aOSetl  bilben  miitbe.  SDie  9lem  gottet  ©^atefpeate^SefeO^ 
fd^ft  mitb  il^ten  Stiibetn  feine  Jtontutteng  madden! 

99.  The  year  in  which  somebody  did  not  squander  his  substance  by 
making  a  book  about  ''Shakespeare's  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Bible"  would 
be  a  curiosity  and  an  Annus  Mirabilis !  The  late  Bishop  Wordsworth,  who 
started  the  fad,  doubtless  had  parochial,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  diocesan, 
reasons.  But  Mr.  Burgess  has  none,  not  even  the  excuse  of  familiarity  with 
either  the  Bible  or  Shakespeare  to  any  great  extent !  The  persistence  of  this 
sort  of  callow  literature  seems  proof  of  the  crime  people  like  our  worthy 
Mr.  Mabie  commit  by  their  salivated  and  superadjectivial  "Lives  of  Shake- 
speare," in  which  poor  Shakespeare — ^living  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries — is  deprived  of  whatever  Rembrandtesque  backg^otmd  he  might 
be  entitled  to  on  that  account,  and  painted  in  all  the  flat  colours  and  pre- 
Raphael  absence  of  perspective  of  the  latest  domestic  virtues  and  home- 
spun rectitudinalarity  of  the  twentieth  century.  We  are  afraid  it  is  doing 
Shakespeare  no  good,  and  that  he  will  not  stand  the  test  I  The  only  record 
of  his  death  (unless  the  Mabie  ilk  have  found  another)  is  that  he  died  as 
did  Addison,  one  hundred  and  three  years  later,  of  over-potation!  And 
the  plays  and  poetry  he  left  show  that  there  was  no  phase  of  life  from  cour- 
tier to  courtesan  with  which  he  was  not  familiar.  Why  not  tell  the  truth? 
Who  is  afraid  of  the  Truth  ?  Not  Shakespeare,  certainly !  Why  not  allow 
him  the  pardon  we  extend  to  the  age  he  lived  in  ?  We  don't  scruple  to  tell 
the  truth  about  poor  Poe!  Why  not  tell  the  truth  about  Shakespeare?  To 
say  that  Shakespeare  died  of  malaria  superinduced  by  the  unsatisfactory 
sanitation  of  Stratford  might  cause  the  unthinking  to  sneer  that  they  had 
heard  it  called  by  that  name  before — ^that  Falstaff  had  constant  attacks  of 
that  sort  of  malaria,  as  did  Trinculo  and  Bamadine;  that  all  history  needs 
revision  and  that,  doubtless,  the  two  young  princes  died  of  diphtheria  caused 
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by  defective  plumbing  in  the  Tower,  etc.,  etc.  To  be  sure,  as  Herder  says, 
"Of  all  this  Shakespeare  hears  nothing!"  But  it  makes  the  judicious  grieve, 
nevertheless.  We  will  not  bother  to  quote  any  of  Burgess's  "parallelisms," 
which  are  quite  as  ridiculous  as  Bishop  Wordsworth's  (both  gentlemen 
take  them  from  the  King  James's  version,  by  the  way),  but  will  set  him  right 
as  to  his  facts.  It  will  do  no  good,  however.  We  will  have  just  such 
another  performance  to  review  next  winter.  On  page  vii.,  Burgess  says: 
"In  Shakespeare's  time  the  Bible  was  the  standard  literature  of  his  country. 
The  times  had  passed  away  when  the  translation  and  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  the  common  tongue  was  heresy  and  a  crime  punished  by  fire.  It  was 
no  longer  a  forbidden  book,  but  the  one  book — ^almost  the  only  book." 
Mr.  Burgess  is  entirely  misled.  Practically,  perhaps  "the  times  had  passed," 
etc.  The  "Bishop's"  Bible  had  superseded  the  Cranmer  Bible,  just  as  it,  in 
its  turn,  was  to  be  superseded  by  the  King  James's  version,  which  although 
appearing  in  161 1,  did  not  become  current  among  Englishmen  until  nearly 
1640,  oblivious  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  appears  to  have  been  of  the  fact. 
But  this  also  was  in  form  a  huge  tome,  was  chained  in  public  places, 
like  Paul's  Cross  in  London,  and  in  the  churches.  The  one  chained  in  Trinity 
Church,  Stratford,  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  is  there  yet,  with  a  bit  of 
the  old  chain  that  secured  it  We  doubt  if  a  pocket  (or  as  we  say  now,  "handy 
voliune"  size)  edition  of  the  Bible  can  be  found  much  prior  to  1740.  Be- 
sides this,  the  people,  as  a  rule,  could  not  read.  Those  that  could  might 
plead,  as  Ben  Jonson  did,  their  benefit  of  clergy,  so  rare  was  that  accom- 
plishment. If  Mr.  Burgess  should  consult  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue  of 
New  Shakespeareana  he  will  see  a  facsimile*  of  the  title-page  of  what 
Queen  Elizabeth's  subjects  were  enjoined  to  use  instead  of  the  feible,  viz :  a 
"Primer,  in  Englishe  and  Latyn,  set  foorth  by'the  Kynge's  Maiestie  and 
his  Qergie  to  be  taught,  heard  and  read,  and  none  other  to  be 
used  throughout  all  his  Dominions."  It  contained  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Penitential  Psalms,  the  Commandments,  etc.,  and  by  statute  cited  as  "Eliz. 
Cap.  ii  [1545]  the  youth  of  the  realm  were  to  be  catechised  by  the  parish 
priests,  and  doubtless  young  Shakespeare  did  not  escape  the  Rey.  Richard 
Barton,  the  Rev.  John  Rushton  or  the  Rev.  John  Bromhall,  the  vicars  dur- 
ing his  nonage,  as  he  did  the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  John  Bifield  or  the  Rev. 
John  Rodgers,  who  officiated  at  his  funeral.  Shakespeare  appears  to  have 
got  his  Bible  stories  from  the  Miracle  plays,  or  what  survived  of  them,  or 
perhaps  from  seeing  them  on  old  tapestries.  "As  ragged  as  Lazarus  in 
the  painted  cloth  when  the  glutton's  dog  licked  his  sores"  ( i  Henry  Fourth, 
IV.,  ii.,  27)  seems  to  point  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  sources. 
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The  shades  of  Shakespeare  are  too  immense  to  succumb  to  the  silly  peo- 
ple who  write  these  silly  books  or  fill  his  precincts  with  sham  relics  and  plas- 
ter him  with  sham  conventionalities  of  the  present.  But  all  the  same,  we 
wish  it  could  be  stopped.  Its  publishers  have  given  this  book  a  benign  and 
sober  garb  which  is  better  than  it  deserves. 

io6.  There  is  not  a  wasted  word  nor  a  line  of  padding  in  Mr.  Harold 
Bayley's  Handbook  of  Stratford  Church  and  Town.  He  traces  both  from 
the  year  691,  when  St.  Eg^in,  third  Bishop  of  Worcester,  moved  there  his 
episcopal  seat;  and  it  is  all  very  interesting,  indeed  I  In  describing  the 
church,  he  says :  "The  south  transept  is  now  known  as  the  American  Qiapel, 
the  window  bearing  the  inscription,  'The  gift  of  America  to  Shakespeare's 
Church.' "  We  understand  that  no  "American"  had  anything  to  do  with 
placing  this  window  there!  It  dates  from  the  time  of  the  last  "restora- 
tion" (the  one  so  vigorously  denounced  by  William  Winter  and  the  late 
Dr.  Halliwell  Phillipps).  This  is  no  reason,  perhaps,  why  "Americans" 
should  not  offer  contributions  to  defray  its  cost  to  the  church.  But  it  seems 
small  justification  for  the  all  but  insulting  placards  hung  in  the  vestibule 
prodding  "Americans"  to  hurry  and  pay  its  architects ! 

108.  As  there  are  scores — not  to  say  hundreds — of  Shakespeare  clubs 
in  the  country  who  open  their  exercises  with  music,  there  should  be  a  large 
demand  for  this  work  when  its  excellence  becomes  known.  Indeed,  we 
wonder  that  it  has  not  been  done  before.  To  use  the  stereotype :  "It  fills  a 
long-felt  want."  The  size  is  full  quarto;  that  is,  a  musical  folio,  and  all 
the  precious  Shakespeare  songs  are  here.  The  finely  decorated  pages  will 
make  their  appeal,  too,  to  lovers  of  beautiful  things. 
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THE   TWO   GENTLEMEN   OF  VERONA. 

The  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  is  remarkable  for  the  close  relation  it 
bears  to  several  other  of  the  plays  we  know  as  Shakespeare's.  This  resem- 
blance is  in  some  instances  so  strong  that  many  critics  have  expressed  the 
belief  that  we  find  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  the  prototype  of  other  later  and 
more  successful  plays,  or,  as  Mr.  Hales  puts  it,  this  comedy  abounds  in 
germs  from  which  other  plays  have  sprung  or  been  developed.  This  close 
relation  is  quite  apparent  between  our  drama  and  several  of  the  other  Italian 
plays,  at  even  a  hasty  reading,  and  it  can  be  traced  in  a  resemblance  in 
thought,  incident,  character  and  expression.  This  similarity  or  repetition  is 
most  marked  perhaps  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Twelfth  Night,  but 
can  also  be  readily  found  in  As  You  Like  It,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  while 
some  critics  claim  to  trace  it  in  Midsummer's  Night  and  All's  Well.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  no  special  relation  seems  to  exist  between  the  Two  Gentlemen 
and  the  earlier  comedies,  as  I  think  them.  Love's  Labor  Lost  and  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  or  the  later  Italian  play  of  Much  Ado  which  seems 
rather  affiliated  to  the  plays  last  referred  to. 

Without  going  too  far  into  particulars  as  showing  this  relation,  I  may 
advert  in  connection  with  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  the  fact  that  both  these  plays 
open  in  Verona.  In  both  the  hero  is  banished  from  the  presence  of  his  love, 
and  seeks  refuge  in  flight  to  Mantua.  Banishment  in  both  plays  is  com- 
plained of  as  worse  than  death. 

Thus,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen,  III.  i.  171,  Valentine  says: — 

To  die  is  to  be  banished  from  myself 
And  Sylvia  is  myself;  banished  from  her 
Is  self  from  self;  a  deadly  banishment.' 


if 
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While,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  III.  ii.  io8,  Juliet  says: — 


"Some  word  there  was  worse  than  Tybalt's  death. 
That  murdered  me;  *  *  *  banished 
That  banished,  that  one  word — ^banished 
Had  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts." 

Valentine's  ridicule  of  love  in  the  first  scene  resembles  Mercutio's  more 
elaborate  mockery;  and  Julia's  description  of  her  passion  at  times  reminds 
us  of  Juliet's  intensity  of  feeling. 

Sylvia  seeks  Friar  Patrick's  cell  as  Juliet  resorts  to  Friar  Lawrence^ 
and  by  a  curious  blunder  in  line  40  of  scene  ii.  of  Act  V.,  "Friar  Lawrence"  is 
printed  in  the  First  Folio  for  "Friar  Patrick."  Turning  to  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  the  scene  between  Portia  and  Nerissa,  particularly  the  description 
of  Portia's  lovers,  is  an  amplification  or  higher  development  of  the  idea  of 
the  scene  in  the  first  act  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  between  Julia  and  Lucetta, 
and  the  relation  between  Launce  and  Launcelot  Gobbo  is  obvious.  This 
instance  of  Launce  is,  I  believe,  the  only  case  where  the  personage  in  the 
Two  Gentlemen  is  the  superior,  for  all  critics  admit  that  Launce  is  a  more 
amusing  clown  than  even  his  namesake  Launcelot.  Both  plays  are  based 
on  the  cardinal  thought  of  devoted  friendship  between  men,  but  in  the 
Merchant  there  is  a  little  ridicule  cast  in  the  conclusion,  by  Portia,  on  the 
supposed  preference  given  to  friendship's  duty  over  the  obligation  to  a  wife. 
In  As  You  Like  It  we  find,  in  the  well  known  speeches  of  the  banished  Duke 
and  his  companions  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  an  amplification  and  development 
of  Valentine's  beautiful  speech  Act  V.  sc.  iv.,  beginning : 

"How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man. 
These  shadowy,  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns." 


In  both  we  have  allusions  to  Robin  Hood's  life  with  his  comrades  under 
the  green  wood  tree,  so  dear  to  English  hearts.  But  to  Twelfth  Night  the 
resemblance  is  closest;  the  Julia  story  in  many  respects  prefigures  that  of 
Viola.  Both  disguise  themselves  as  boys,  and  seek  employment,  the  one 
with  her  forgetful  lover,  the  other  with  the  Duke  whose  love  is  still  in  the 
future;  both  are  sent  to  woo  their  respective  rivals  for  their  masters,  the 
one  wins  the  love  of  Olivia,  the  other  the  sympathetic  tenderness  of  Silvia. 
As  a  boy,  Julia  takes  the  name  Sebastian  which  belongs  to  Viola's  twin 
brother.    The  critics  and  editors  find  many  more  instances,  but  these  will 
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suffice  to  show  that  we  seem  in  this  play  to  find  the  Master  at  work,  and 
producing  the  first  trial  sketches  of  what  were  to  be  afterwards  among  his 
most  brilliant  triumphs.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  play  has  a 
special  and  peculiar  interest  apart  from  its  own  merit,  in  giving  us  a  little 
more  insight  into  the  author's  mind  and  thought,  than  his  more  complete 
and  perfect  compositions,  of  which  it  reminds  us. 

No  quarto  edition  of  our  comedy  appears  ever  to  have  been  published 
and  the  first  and  virtually  the  only  text  we  have  is  that  of  the  First  Folio. 
That  the  Two  Gentlemen  is  an  early  play  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  it  is 
Shakespeare's  first  comedy,  or  even  one  of  his  earliest  dramas,  is  uncertain. 
Malone  at  first  adopted  the  theory  of  a  comparatively  late  date  but  his  final 
conclusion  was  in  favor  of  the  extremely  early  date  of  1591,  bracketing  it 
with  Henry  VI,  and  placing  it  before  the  Comedy  of  Errors  or  Love's 
Labor  Lost.  This  has  been  the  usual  opinion  of  critics,  though  it  is  attended 
with  many  difficulties,  and  of  recent  years  Delius  has  adopted  a  still  earlier 
date  putting  it  before  Henry  VI,  and  classing  it  with  Titus  Andronicus, 
which  it  certainly  little  resembles.  On  the  other  hand,  Chalmers  and 
Bernard  Drake,  both  careful  students,  adhered  to  Malone's  earlier  against 
his  later  conclusions,  and  argued  strongly  in  favor  of  a  date  certainly  not 
earlier  than  1593  and  probably  as  late  as  1595,  and  among  recent  critics 
Mr.  Fleay  supports  their  conclusions.  Many  writers  have,  I  think,  been  led 
to  their  conclusion  of  the  early  date  of  the  Two  Gentlemen,  because  of  its 
supposed  inferiority  to  most  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  This  is  a  most  unre- 
liable ground  of  belief  since  it  depends  very  largely  upon  individual  tastes, 
which  widely  differ,  and  does  not  allow  for  the  difference  in  mind,  mood 
and  condition  in  an  author's  mind,  at  one  period  or  another,  which  may 
make  a  subsequent  work  inferior  to  its  predecessor.  Steevens,  I  think, 
says  rightly  that  from  mere  inequality  in  works  of  imagination  nothing  can 
with  exactness  be  inferred.  Theobald  calls  it  one  of  Shakespeare's  worst 
plays;  Hanmer  thinks  Shakespeare  only  enlivened  it  with  some  speeches 
and  lines  thrown  in  here  and  there.  Mrs.  Lenox  says  "'Tis  generally  allowed 
that  the  plot,  conduct,  manners  and  incidents  of  this  play  are  extremely 
deficient."  Coleridge  calls  it  only  a  sketch.  Mr.  Hales  thinks  meag^eness 
of  characterization  and  comparative  feebleness  of  moral  sense  and  insight, 
are  important  arguments  for  an  early  date.  On  the  other  hand.  Pope 
considers  the  Two  Gentlemen  remarkable  among  Shakespeare's  plays,  for  its 
natorai  unaffected  style.  Hallam  praises  the  characters  ''drawn  from  social 
life  as  at  once  ideal  and  true."  Dr.  Johnson  discriminatingly  remarks  that 
the  Two  Gentlemen  abounds  in   xvi^fiat  or  sententious  observations  beyond 
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most  of  Shakespeare's  plays  and  that  few  have  more   lines  or   passages, 
which  singly  considered,  are  so  eminently  beautiful. 

The  first  and  only  positive  evidence  of  the  date  of  our  drama  is  its 
mention  by  Francis  Meres  in  the  familiar  passage  as  one  of  Shakespeare's 
comedies  in  his  Palladis  Tamia,  1598.  We  know  therefore  that  it  had  been 
produced  on  the  stage  at  that  time.  It  was  never  printed  until  it  appeared 
in  the  First  Folio.  No  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  "Gentlemea" 
coming  first  in  Meres's  enumeration  of  the  comedias,  for  Richard  Second  is 
placed  first  in  the  same  paragraph  in  the  list  of  tragedies,  even  before  Titus 
Andronicus;  so  it  is  clear  that  Meres  did  not  mean  his  recital  to  be  in 
chronological  sequence.  At  first  sight  it  might  be  thought  we  could  fix 
1598  as  the  very  year  of  our  comedy's  production,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
in  1598  that  Bartholomew  Young's  translation  of  the  Diana  of  George  de 
Montemayor  was  published.  This  celebrated  Spanish  novel  contains  the 
story  of  Felismena  from  which  there  is  little  doubt,  as  I  think  I  will  show 
later  to  your  satisfaction,  that  the  portion  of  the  plot  relating  to  Proteus 
and  Julia  is  taken.  But  this  inference  is  rendered  inconclusive  by  the  fact 
which  Young  mentions  in  his  preface,  that  he  had  had  this  translation 
lying  by  him  for  sixteen  years  before  publishing  it.  Young  seems  in  fact 
to  have  commenced  this  translation  upon  his  return  from  Spain  in  1579,  and 
finished  it  a  few  years  later.  We  are  also  informed  of  the  existence  of  two 
other  translations  of  parts  of  the  Diana,  one  by  Edward  Paxton,  Esq.,  the 
other  of  the  first  part  by  Thomas  Wilson;  this  last  was  dedicated  in  1596 
to  Shakespeare's  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southhampton,  so  that  nothing  would 
seem  more  likely  than  that  Shakespeare  had  access  to  it.  It  does  not  seem 
that  either  of  these  partial  versions  was  ever  printed.  We  also  know  from 
the  "Revels  Accounts"  that  there  was  acted  at  Greenwich  on  the  day  after 
New  Year's,  1584-5,  a  play  called  Phelix  and  Philiomena.  This  play  which 
has  not  come  down  to  us  may  have  been  and  probably  was  another  version 
of  the  same  Spanish  story.  The  change  from  Felismena  to  Philliemena  is  not 
a  difficult  one  and  in  my  copy  of  the  Diana  (Gilpolo,  London,  1730),  the 
name  is  printed  Philismena.  In  the  then  scarcity  of  the  supply  of  novels  and 
stories,  the  Diana  attained  immediate  and  widespread  fame  and  popularity. 
You  will  remember  it  was  highly  praised  by  Cervantes  and  saved  by  the 
priest  from  the  fate  of  the  greater  part  of  Don  Quixote's  books  at  the 
hands  of  his  niece  and  housekeeper. 

There  were,  therefore,  at  least  three  sources,  probably  four,  from  which 
Shakespeare  could  have  obtained  the  Proteus  and  Julia  story  during  several 
years  preceding  1598.     There  would  seem,  however,  a  certain  probability 
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that  his  immediate  source  was  Thomas  Wilson's  translation  (about  1595) 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Southhampton. 

Bompas  and  other  Baconians  take  for  granted,  totally  without  evidence, 
that  this  lost  play  of  Felix  and  Philiomena  which  was  produced  in  1584-5, 
was  not  only  founded  on  the  same  story  as  the  Two  Gentlemen  but  that  it 
was  the  work  of  the  same  author,  thus  seeking  to  throw  the  date  too  far 
back  for  any  probability  of  its  being  Shakespeare's  production.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  fall  frequently  into  this  error  of  thinking  that  two  plays 
founded  on  the  same  story  must  necessarily  be  two  forms  of  the  same  play, 
or  at  least  by  the  same  author,  and  fail  to  understand  Shakespeare's  frequent 
practice  of  rewriting  or  writing  upon  an  existing  play,  using  as  much  or  as 
little  of  his  predecessor's  work  as  he  pleased.  It  was  this  very  practice 
which  led  to  Green's  violent  attack  upon  him.  Fixing,  however,  Meres's 
date,  1598,  as  the  latest  possible  date  of  our  comedy's  production,  Bernard 
Drake  has  sought  to  establish  by  internal  evidence  a  limit  on  the  other  side 
earlier  than  which  its  composition  cannot  be  placed.  Several  of  these 
arguments  of  Drake  seem  to  be  inconclusive  though  plausible.  Thus  with 
regard  to  the  allusion  in  II,  i,  "Like  one  that  had  the  pestilence,"  I  cannot 
see  any  necessary  reference  to  the  epidemic  of  plague  which  prevailed  in 
London  in  1593.  In  those  days  the  pestilence  was  too  frequent  a  visitor  to 
England's  crowded  towns  for  this  special  application  to  be  necessary.  So  the 
allusion  to  "some  of  the  wars,"  I,  iii,  might  refer  to  many  a  series  of  wars 
as  well  as  to  those  of  1595.  The  supposed  reference  in  I,  iii,  "Some  to 
discover  islands  far  away"  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  or  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  voyage,  in  1594  and  1595,  is  more  plausible  but  not  convincing. 
But  I  confess  that  the  allusion  to  Hero  and  Leander,  in  the  first  scene,  seems 
to  me  clearly  to  point  to  Marlowe's  poem  which  was  not  published  until 
1593  ^^^  ^o  furnish  evidence  of  great  weight  that  the  date  cannot  be  earlier 
than  late  1593  or  early  1594.    This  is  the  passage: 

Val.     And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 
Pro.     Upon  some  book  I  love  I'll  pray  for  thee 
Val.     That's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love. 

How  young  Leander  cross'd  the  Hellespont. 

Now  it  is  very  clear  that  the  allusion  is  not  merely  to  the  story  of  Hero 
and  Leander,  but  to  a  book  containing  the  tale  and  to  a  book  with  which  the 
audience  were  sufficiently  familiar  to  recognize  it  as  an  amatory  poem,  and 
see  the  fun  of  the  idea  of  Proteus's  using  it  as  a  missal.  Marlowe's  beautiful 
poem,  though  unfinished,  fills  every  call  in  this  description.    It  was  entered 
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for  publication  in  1593,  and,  I  believe,  published  soon  afterwards,  though 
Collier  (on  what  authority  I  know  not)  says  it  was  not  actually  published 
until  1598.  It  was  completed  by  Chapman,  and  at  once  attained  great 
popularity.  No  other  English  book  or  poem  on  the  Hero  and  Leander  story 
is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  i6th  Century,  and  no  other  translation  or 
imitation  of  Musaeus's  poem  on  the  subject.  Shakspeare  was  certainly 
familiar  with  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander  after  1593,  since  it  was  alluded 
to  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  (the  date  of  which  Malone  fixes  as  1596)  Much  Ado, 
and  As  You  Like  It,  and  in  the  part  of  Edward  III  usually  attributed  to- 
Shakespeare ;  and  Drake  boldly  asserts  that  no  allusion  to  the  story  of  Hera 
and  Leander  can  be  found  either  in  Shakespeare  or  elsewhere  in  English 
literature  before  1593,  and  I  have  seen  no  attempt  to  contradict  this  state- 
ment. It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  this  date,  1593,  is  almost  as  firmly 
and  safely  fixed  as  a  limit  of  earliness  of  date  as  the  mention  of  Meres  fixes 
the  limit  of  lateness  of  the  production  as  1598.  Between  these  dates  there 
is  nothing  very  definite,  unless  we  accept  the  argument  of  the  allusion  to 
voyages  of  discovery  as  referring  to  Raleigh  and  Gilbert  in  which  case  we 
will  be  brought  down  to  about  1595.  Mr.  Fleay  thinks  this  date  strongly 
confirmed  by  his  rhyme  test :  His  analysis  showing  that  the  Two  Gentlemen 
contains  but  116  rhymed  lines  to  15 10  of  blank  verse,  or  about  i  to  13, 
against  about  i  to  5  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i  to  4  in  Richard  II,  i  to  3  in 
Comedy  of  Errors,  while  Love's  Labor  Lost  has  more  rhyme  than  blank 
verse,  and  in  Midsummer's  Night  the  proportions  are  nearly  equal. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  too  much  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in 
this  test  since  it  would  also  make  Twelfth  Night  and  All's  Well  antedate  our 
comedy. 

It  has  further  occurred  to  me,  though  I  make  the  suggestion  with 
diffidence  as  I  have  not  seen  it  elsewhere,  that  possibly  Valentine's  lines 
descriptive  of  Love's  trials,  I,  i,  32, 

"One  moment's  Mirth 
With  twenty  watchful  turning  nights. 
If  haply  woN^  perhaps  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  LOST  why  then  a  grievous  labor  won;" 

may  contain  a  reference  to  the  two  early  plays  also  mentioned  by  Meres, 
Love's  Labor  Lost  and  Love's  Labor  Won.  It  may  be  that  the  thought 
thus  expressed  was  the  germ  of  two  plays  on  the  subject,  but  it  seems  more 
likely  that  Shakespeare  was  alluding  to  something  familiar  to  his  audiences. 
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There  is  also,  of  course,  the  probability  suggested  by  some  critics  that  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  play,  particularly  the  first  two  acts,  were  revised  or 
rewritten  some  years  after  the  first  production.  But  the  passage  would 
seem  to  me  to  imply  prima  facia  that  our  comedy  was  later  than  Love's 
Labor  Lost  and  Love's  Labor  Won. 

As  I  have  before  argued,  I  think  the  principal  source  of  the  plot  is 
clearly  the  story  of  Felismena  taken  from  the  Diana  of  George  de  Monte- 
mayor  above  referred  to.  Shakespeare  may  have  become  acquainted  with 
it  either  directly  from  seeing  Young's  translation  before  its  publication 
during  the  sixteen  years  he  had  it  lying  by  him,  or  he  may  have  read  it  in 
Wilson's  or  Paxton's  translations  of  part  of  the  Diana  mentioned  by  Farmer, 
which  are  not  now  extant,  or  he  may  have  found  the  incidents  in  the  lost 
play  of  Felix  and  Philiomena  acted  in  Greenwich  in  1584-5,  which  was 
probably  founded  on  the  same  story,  since  Don  Felix  is  Felismena's  lover 
in  the  drama.  Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  story  which  is  printed  by 
Hazlitt  will  satisfy  the  unprejudiced  reader  that  the  origin  of  the  story  of 
Julia  and  Proteus  is  in  Felismena.  We  find  in  this  tale  the  incidents  of  the 
love  letter  and  Felismena's  hesitation  to  receive  it  from  her  maid  Rosina ;  the 
lover  being  sent  by  his  father  to  travel  and  see  the  world  and  particularly 
to  visit  the  evidently  Imperial  court  of  the  Princess  Augusta  Cesarina ;  the 
assumption  by  the  heroine  of  a  youth's  dress  to  follow  her  lover ;  the 
incident  of  the  host  of  the  inn  at  which  she  stops,  taking  her  to  hear  a 
serenade,  when  she  hears  her  lover's  voice  singing  to  her  rival ;  her  engage- 
ment as  Don  Felix's  page  and  her  employment  to  carry  his  letters  and  gifts 
to  the  lady  who  has  won  his  love.  It  is  suggested  that  Shakespeare  obtained 
some  hints  for  the  story  of  Valentine  from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  but  this  seems 
rather  farfetched,  as  the  only  incident  relied  on,  is  the  familiar  one  of  the 
hero,  when  captured  by  brigands,  becoming  one  of  the  band  to  save  his 
life,  and  afterwards  becoming  their  captain. 

There  are  several  errors,  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  in  the 
comedy,  some  of  which  may  be  explained  satisfactorily  by  the  probable 
theory  that  the  play  or  at  least  the  latter  portion  of  it  was  for  some  reason 
never  revised  by  Shakespeare,  but  others  are  harder  to  account  for  or 
reconcile.  We  have  first  the  description  of  Verona  as  a  seaport,  and  the 
circumstance  of  both  Valentine  and  Proteus  going  thence  to  Milan  by 
vessel.  The  scene  of  the  Felismena  story  is  in  Spain,  or  at  least  not  in 
Italy,  so  there  is  no  clue  to  the  origin  of  this  statement,  in  the  novel.  We 
have  seen,  however,  the  close  relation  between  this  play  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  the  scene  of  both  of  which  is  laid  in  Verona,  and  it  appears  probable 
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that  both  of  these  plays  were  more  or  less  in  the  author's  brain  at  the  same 
time.  Now  the  scene  of  Rhomeo  and  Julietta,  in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure, 
is  laid  in  Verona,  and  in  describing  that  City,  the  writer  of  Rhomeo  and 
Julietta  says : 

"Few  cities  in  Italie  can  surpass  the  said  citie  of  Verona,  as  well  for 
the  navigable  river  called  Adissa  which  passeth  almost  through  the  midst 
of  the  same  and  thereby  a  great  trafique  into  Almayne,  as  also  for  the 
prospect  towards  the  fertile  mountains  and  pleasant  vallies  which  do  environ 
the  same,  with  a  great  number  of  very  clear  lively  fountains  that  serve  for 
the  ease  and  commodity  of  the  place." 

It  seems  evident  to  me  that  the  writer  of  both  plays,  while  he  did  not 
use  this  bit  of  information  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  was  glad  to  profit  by  it  as  a 
safe  piece  of  local  color  in  his  other  Veronese  drama.  The  Two  Gentlemen, 
and  was  probably  misled  by  the  reference  to  the  "trafique  into  Almayne"  into 
the  thought  that  this  "trafique"  was  via  Milan  (long  recognized  as  the  seat  of 
imperial  power  in  Italy),  over  the  St.  Gothard,  instead  of  being,  as  of  course 
it  was,  by  the  Brenner  Pass  through  the  Tyrol  into  Austria.  No  doubt  this 
shows  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  north  Italian  geography,  but  not  such  gross 
ignorance  as  is  sometimes  imputed  to  the  author  of  our  comedy.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  mistake  such  as  a  learned  man,  like  Bacon,  could  never  have  fallen 
into,  but  which  was  not  unnatural  as  an  actor  whose  self  education  was  still 
in  course  of  completion.  The  author  recognized  that  Mantua  could  only  be 
reached  from  Milan  or  Verona  by  land,  as  we  see  in  the  4th  and  5th  acts  of 
this  play,  and  also  in  Romeo's  journeys  from  Verona  to  Mantua,  but  the 
navigability  of  the  Adige,  which  is,  of  course,  the  Adissa,  and  the  possibility 
of  traffic  with  Almayne  by  this  route,  were  impressed  on  the  writer's  mind 
and  led  him  into  this  seeming  absurdity.  If  Shakespeare  visited  Venice  at 
some  time,  as  his  familiarity  with  its  leading  features  have  led  some  of 
us  to  believe,  it  is  very  clear  that  he  never  went  to  Verona,  though  he  may 
very  likely  have  seen  in  Venice,  vessels  destined  thither ;  for,  having  accepted 
the  navigability  of  the  Adige,  he  proceeded  to  better  his  instructions  by 
making,  as  you  will  see,  Valentine's  ship  lie  out  in  the  roadstead,  so  as  to 
have  to  be  reached  by  small  boats  or  lighters  after  she  had  been  warped  out ; 
showing  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  the  stream  which,  though  deep,  is  quite 
narrow  and  rapid,  so  that  it  must  have  taken  pretty  hard  rowing  to  take  a 
galley  up  the  river,  though  it  was  easy  enough  to  descend.  It  is  probably 
hard  for  us  to  realize  in  these  days,  however,  the  vastly  larger  proportionate 
amount  of  travel  along  the  river  courses  during  the  Middle  Ages,  owing  to 
the  badness  and  danger  of  the  roads. 
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Karl  Elze,  in  his  essay  on  Shakespeare's  travels  has  discussed  the  subject 
of  canal  and  river  navigation  in  Italy  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  but  concludes 
that  it  could  not  have  been  possible  to  go  from  Verona  to  Milan  by  water. 
I  do  not,  however,  think  this  is  so  clear;  the  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that 
owing  to  differences  of  level,  particularly  between  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  a 
canal  without  locks  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose.  There  is  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  the  exact  period  of  the  construction  of  a  canal  with 
locks  in  North  Italy,  but  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  pretty  well  established 
to  have  been  if  not  the  inventor  of  locks  on  canals,  at  least  their  introducer 
into  Northern  Italy,  and  as  his  period  well  ante-dates  Shakespeare,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  a  canal  with  locks  connecting  the  rivers  Po  and  Adige 
may  not  have  been  in  existence  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
We  know  that  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  Arthur  Young  used  such  a  canal 
in  going  to  Venice,  as  also  Goethe  is  related  to  have  made  by  river  and  canal 
a  journey  from  Padua  to  Venice  and  thence  to  Ferrara.  An  English  trav- 
eller a  few  years  later  gives  the  journey  in  greater  detail;  coming  from 
Ferrara,  he  embarked  at  Lago  Scuro  with  his  baggage  in  a  large  flat 
bottomed  vessel  coming  down  the  Po.  He  dined  and  slept  comfortably  on 
the  boat  and  on  the  following  morning  his  vessel  with  its  freight  and 
passengers  was  transferred  by  means  of  a  lock  to  a  canal,  along  which  he 
progressed  to  the  Adige,  down  which  the  course  ran  for  a  few  miles  when 
another  canal  took  them  into  one  of  the  Venetian  Lagoons.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  not  impossible  that  a  galley  of  light  draught  might  have  gone 
down  the  Adige  and  been  transferred  by  the  canal  and  lock  to  the  Po,  and 
rowed  up  that  river  to  Milan  with  possibly  the  assistance  of  another  lock. 
May  we  not  conceive  therefore  that  Shakespeare  in  after  supper  talk  over 
his  sherris  sack  at  a  tavern,  catechizing  his  picked  man  of  countries,  may  have 
heard  such  a  traveller  tell  of  having  gone  in  a  vessel  from  Verona  to  Milan, 
and  that  having  in  mind  English  ideas  of  navigation,  he  took  it  for  granted 
the  journey  was  in  a  sea-going  ship  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  wind  and 
tide? 

Commentators  have  also  found  a  seeming  contradiction  in  the  facts  that 
when  Valentine  in  the  first  act,  and  afterwards  Proteus  in  the  second,  leave 
Verona  and  journey  to  Milan,  the  object  of  their  going  is  to  wait  upon 
the  Emperor  in  his  Court.  When  however,  they  reach  Milan  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  act,  and  through  the  whole  of  the  last  three  acts,  we  find 
the  Two  Gentlemen  at  the  Ducal  Court  in  that  city  in  attendance  on  the 
Duke  of  Milan  and  his  daughter;  and  no  further  allusion  is  made  to  the 
Emperor.    It  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  waiting  on  the  Emperor  was  taken 
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from  the  story  of  Felismana  in  the  Diana,  where  it  is  related  that  Don 
Felix  was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  court  of  the  great  Princess  Augusta 
Cesarina,  a  lady  evidently  from  her  name,  of  Imperial  rank  and  descent.  The 
subsequent  change  to  the  Duke  under  whose  absolute  government  we  find 
the  city  of  Milan  is  certainly  surprising,  particularly  as  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  Emperor  or  his  departure.  The  change  has  been  variously  accounted 
for.  Perhaps  the  easiest  explanation  may  be  that  the  first  and  the  later 
portions  of  the  drama  were  written  at  different  times  and  never  revised. 
We  certainly  find  clear  marks  of  haste  and  absence  of  revision,  particularly  in 
the  last  two  acts,  and  some  discrepancies  may  be  explained  on  this  theory. 
Charles  Knight,  however,  goes  into  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  discussion 
about  it,  and  would  overcome  this  difficulty  by  the  theory  that  Milan 
remained  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  and  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  where  the 
Emperor  received  the  Iron  Crown ;  but  was  in  the  actual  government  during 
the  earlier  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (which  Knight  would  take  for  the 
period  of  the  action)  of  the  house  of  Sforza  as  Dukes;  and  that  when,  as  not 
infrequently  happened,  the  Sforza  of  the  day  was  in  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  against  the  French,  the  Emperor  might  naturally  visit  the  old 
capital  of  Lombardy  and  hold  a  temporary  court  there.  Another  inconsis- 
tency has  been  found  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  Sir  Eglamour.  In  the 
first  place  Sir  Eglamour  is  mentioned  by  Lucetta  in  the  first  act,  as  one  of 
the  knights  on  whom  she  invites  Julia's  criticism,  as  "A  Knight  well  spoken, 
neat  and  fine." 

In  the  fourth  act  Silvia  sends  for  Eglamour  to  aid  her  escape  and  tells 
him  she  knows  him  to  be  "valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplished"  and 
to  have  vow'd  chastity  upon  the  grave  of  his  dead  love,  and  therefore  com- 
mits herself  to  his  honor  and  protection  in  her  flight  to  seek  Valentine. 
Eglamour  accepts  the  duty  saying  he  does  so : 

"Recking  as  little  what  betideth  me. 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you." 

But  in  the  fifth  act  when  assailed  by  the  brigands,  Eglamour  at  once 
takes  to  his  heels,  and  escapes  by  his  nimbleness,  leaving  Silvia  a  prey  to 
the  robbers.  Some  critics  have  thought  these  and  other  inconsistencies 
showed  a  difference  of  authorship,  but  perhaps  as  Fleay  and  others  suggest, 
a  difference  in  time  of  composition  and  the  hasty  addition  of  the  fifth  act 
may  be  a  sufficient  explanation.  The  allusion  to  Eglamour  in  Lucetta's  list 
as  a  Verona  Gentleman,  had  perhaps  been  quite  forgotten  when  he  is  intro- 
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<luced  in  the  fourth  act  with  the  beautiful  description  of  his  story  and 
•character,  and  the  author  had  forgotten  he  had  already  used  the  name  which 
he  now  gave  to  this  grave,  pure  and  noble  knight.  It  is  harder  to  understand, 
however,  how  the  writer  of  this  beautiful  passage  in  the  fourth  act,  could 
have  made  this  perfect  knight  behave  in  so  cowardly  and  inconsistent  a 
manner  in  the  fifth.  It  would  seem  he  would  have  found  some  other  mode 
of  getting  Eglamour  out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  Proteus's  rescue.  The 
Eglamour  of  the  fourth  act  is  a  man  of  mature  years,  approved  valour,  grave 
demeanor,  incapable  of  the  disgraceful  flight  of  the  Eglamour  of  the  fifth 
act.  When  we  consider  the  general  inferiority  of  the  fifth  act,  and  its 
evident  haste  of  preparation,  shown  among  other  things  by  its  extreme 
brevity,  there  is  certainly  a  temptation  to  entertain  the  suspicion  of  its 
having  been  added  by  another  hand;  but  there  are  passages  in  even  this 
inferior  fifth  act,  including  one  beginning  the  act,  spoken  by  Eglamour 
himself,  which  it  is  hard  to  attribute  to  any  other  writer. 

The  unnatural  conduct  of  Valentine  in  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  act 
in  expressing  his  willingness  to  surrender  to  his  repentant  friend  all  his 
right  in  his  beloved  Sylvia  has  also  been  the  subject  of  unmeasured  con- 
demnation and  reprobation.  Various  attempts  at  explanation  have  been 
made  by  several  critics,  none  very  successful.  Perhaps  the  easiest  mode  of 
getting  rid  of,  or  at  least  softening  the  difficulty  is  to  treat  it  as  a  mere 
hyperbolical  expression  not  for  a  moment  intended  to  be  taken  seriously, 
and  evidently  not  so  understood.  It  would  thus  mean  no  more  than  the 
Spaniard's  declaration  that  his  house  and  all  its  contents  are  at  his  guests 
disposal.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  is  a  curious  similarity 
between  this  passage  and  some  of  the  expressions  in  the  Sonnets  where  the 
poet  finds  the  dark  Lady  long  the  object  of  his  passion,  to  have  fascinated 
and  become  enamoured  of  his  friend,  the  Master  Mistress  of  his  verse.  The 
time  of  the  composition  of  the  Sonnets  and  the  Two  Gentlemen  are  not 
remote  and  both  may  illustrate  an  exaggerated  development  of  the  idea  of 
friendship,  which  seems  the  governing  thought  in  the  drama,  but  which  was 
perhaps  not  of  long  duration  in  Shakespeare's  thoughts.  When  we  come  to 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  which  shortly  followed  the  Two  Gentlemen  in  the 
series  of  Italian  plays,  we  find  not  only  Shylock  deriding  the  excessive 
development  of  this  quality,  but  even  Portia,  like  most  of  her  sex,  disposed 
to  revolt  at  the  subordination  of  the  duties  of  love  and  marriage  to  friend- 
ship's obligations.  If  the  last  act  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  had  been  revised 
we  might  have  had  some  eloquent  words  from  Sylvia  on  the  same  subject 

R.  L.  Ash  HURST. 
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Department  of  Textual  Criticism 

Conducted  by  Edward  Merton  Dey,  Esa 


[Gontrlbotlona  to  this  Deptrtment  need  not  be  typewritten.    Correspondence  ahoold  be  addretted  to 

Mr.  Dey,  P.  O.  Box  1063,  St.  Louis,  Mo.] 

"II.  Henry  IV.,"  V.  iii.  93.— 

By'r  lady,  I  think  a'  be,  but  goodman  Puff  of  Barson. 

So  the  Cambridge  Editors;  and  Rolfe  and  every  other  Editor,  so  far  as  I 

have  been  able  to  find,  retains  the  comma  between  the  "be"  and  the  "but." 

And  yet  this  perfectly  destroys  the  sense!    The  first  folio  compositor  used 

a  comma  for  a  space-mark :  or,  perhaps  the  copy-reader  made  a  pause  there. 

But  it  is  ridiculous  to  follow  palpable  typographical  errors  in  the  first  folio. 

T3rpographical  errors  are  not  text.    Silence  has  listened  for  some  time  to 

Falstaff's  bragging,  and  mutters  to  himself;    "In  my  opinion,  he  (meaning 

Falstaff)  is  an  old  wind-bag!"  etc.,  "Goodman  Puff  of  Barson"  being  an 

evident  Gloustershire  equipollent  for  a  braggart,  used  discretionately,  just 

as  "Brooks  of  Sheffield"  was  used  to  deceive  poor  little  David  Copperfield  f 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  babe  could  understand  Silence  as  saying  that  he 

"took  no  stock"  in  Falstaff,  and  meant  to  say  that,  instead  of  being  (as 

Pistol  said  he  was)  "one  of  the  greatest  men  in  this  realm,"  he  was  the  same 

old  inflated  nobody  he  was  before.     To  leave  the  comma  where  the  first 

folio  printer  misplaced  it,  is  to  make  the  sentence  sheer  nonsense. 

A.  M. 
New  York  Public  Library. 

"Cymbeline/^  I.  i.  104-5. — 

Queen.    I  never  do  him  wrong. 
But  he  does  buy  my  injuries,  to  be  friends; 
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I  suggest  that  the  word  is  "by,"  or:  in  full,  "aby,"  meaning  "he  does  endure 

or  abide  or  put  up  with  or  submit  to  or  forgive  the  injuries  I  do  him  in  order 

that  we  may  be  friends."    It  does  not  mean  "purchase." 

E.  W.  Harris. 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 

"Cymbeline/'  IV.  ii.  255-6.— 

Gui.    Nay,  Caldwal,  we  must  lay  his  head  to  the  east ; 
My  father  hath  a  reason  for't. 

What  was  the  reason? 

E.  W.  Harris. 

[Alfred  J.  Wyatt  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston),  in  his  recent  edition,  gives 
the  following  note : 

"The  Christian  custom  of  burial  is  to  lay  the  head  to  the  west  and  the 
feet  to  the  east ;  'so  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  the  dead  might 
rise  and  face  him  in  the  general  resurrection*  (Lee's  Glossary  of  Liturgical 
and  Ecclesiastical  Terms,  p.  62).  In  reversing  the  position,  Shakespeare 
may  have  had  no  other  intention  than  to  suit  the  pre-Christian  period  of 
his  play.  But  it  is  at  least  possible  that  he  was  aware  of  the  classical  (and 
Celtic)  myth  which  located  the  'Earthly  Paradise*  in  the  Fortunate  Islands 
(Avalon)  across  the  western  ocean,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of 
burying  the  dead  with  their  faces  set  thitherwards.  (See  Tylor's  Primitive 
Culture,  vol.  ii.  pp.  48,  422,  Baring  Gould's  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle 
Ages.)"— E.  M.  D.] 

"First  Henry  VI."  I.  vi.  6-7.— 

Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens 

That  one  day  bloom'd  and  fruitful  were  the  next. 

As  to  the  Gardens  of  Adonis  in  this  passage,  which  seem  to  have  been 
selected  as  a  test  of  the  scholarship  shown  in  the  Shakespeare  plays,  may  I 
add  to  Mr.  Langford's  note  (page  29,  Vol.  I),  in  which  he  says  he  should  be 
glad  of  further  comment  on  this  discovery,  the  following : 

Until  the  year  1883  the  commentators  of  Shakespeare  were  content  to 
ignore  this  passage  or  to  dismiss  it  with  the  comment  that  modem  scholar- 
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ship  had  been  unable  to  find  any  allusion  to  Adonis'  Gardens  in  antique 
literature — all  but  one.    Blakeway  said : 

''The  proverb  alluded  to  seems  always  to  have  been  used  in  a  bad  sense, 
for  things  which  make  a  fair  show  for  a  few  days,  and  then  wither  away; 
but  the  unknown  author  of  this  play,  desirous  of  making  a  show  of  his 
learning,  without  considering  its  propriety,  has  made  the  Dauphin  apply 
it  as  an  encomium.  There  is  a  very  good  account  of  it  in  Erasmus's  Adagia/* 
This  is  the  sole  comment  in  the  Dyce  and  the  Temple  editions. 

In  Grant  White's  Shakespeare,  1859,  the  whole  of  the  note,  of  which 
Mr.  Langford  quoted  a  part,  is  as  follows:  "No  mention  of  any  such 
gardens  in  the  classic  writings  of  Greece  or  Rome  is  known  to  scholars,  as 
the  learned  Bentley  first  remarked.  The  itrfnoi  ^A6£)vi6og^  or  gardens  of 
Adonis,  were  mere  pots  of  earth  planted  with  a  little  fennel  and  lettuce, 
which  were  borne  by  women  on  the  feast  of  Adonis  in  memory  of  the  lettuce 
bed  in  which  he  was  laid  by  Venus.  And  yet  Milton — no  less  scholar  than 
a  poet— calls  Eden,  *Spot  more  delicious  than  those  gardens  feign'd,  or  of 
reviv'd  Adonis,  or,'  &c.   Par.  Lost,  ix.  440." 

In  1883  Mrs.  Henry  Pott  edited  Bacon's  Promus,  otherwise  his  com- 
complace  book,  in  which,  in  his  own  handwriting  appears  this :  "806.  Adonis 
gardens  (things  of  great  pleasure,  but  soon  fading.)  (Adonis  horti. — Eras. 
Ad.  23.)."  But  strangely  enough  Mrs.  Pott  does  not  mention  the  quotation 
from  First  Henry  VI.  at  all,  only  quoting  as  follows :  **The  gardens  of  love, 
wherein  he  now  playeth  himself,  are  fresh  to  day  and  fading  to-morrow. 
(Gesta  Gray.)". 

Of  course  to  bloom  to  day  and  fructify  to-morrow  is  not  exactly  the  same 
as  to  be  soon  fading,  but  they  are  very  clearly  references  to  different  phases 
in  the  same  life  history ;  a  flower  usually  fades  before  the  fruit  appears,  and 
any  plant  or  garden  undergoing  such  rapid  development  would  naturally  be 
expected  to  suffer  an  equally  rapid  decline,  so  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  same  gardens  are  referred  to  in  both  passages ;  still  so  far  as  I  can 
discover  the  passage  in  Plato  is  the  only  other  one  in  which  exactly  the 
same  characteristic  is  mentioned  as  is  in  Henry  VI. 

In  the  Nation  for  Oct.  22,  1903,  Mr.  Alfred  Waites  attempts  to  show 
that  Shakespeare  had  no  need  to  go  back  to  Plato  for  his  allusion.  "Why  all 
this  pother?"  he  says,  "Why  seek  in  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  for 
such  a  'reference'?  Shakspere  need  not  so  far  have  'progressed  in  his 
studies  by  March,  1592,  as  to  have  mastered  the  Greek  language  thus  early,*" 
since  on  the  ist  of  December,  1589,  'The  Faerie  Queen'  was  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company;  and  early  in  1590,  the  First,  Second^ 
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and  Third  books  were  published  in  a  small  quarto  by  Ponsonby.  Now,  in 
the  Third  Book,  Canto  VI .,  there  are  about  twenty  stanzas  describing  the 
Gardens  of  Adonis ; 

'And  called  is,  by  her  lost  lover's  name, 

The  Garden  of  Adonis,  far  renown'd  by  fame.' 

'There  is  continual  spring,  and  harvest  there 
Continual,  both  meeting  at  one  time : 
For  both  the  boughs  do  laughing  blossoms  bear 
And  with  fresh    colours    deck    the    wanton    prime, 
And  eke  at  once  the  heavy  trees  they  climb. 
Which  seem  to  labour  under  their  fruit's  load.' " 

Now  here  is  a  description  of  an  orchard  where  trees  can  be  seen  at  the 
same  time  both  in  flower  and  fruit,  not  a  very  uncommon  phenomenon,  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  climates;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  rapid 
progression  of  fructification  in  the  gardens  "that  one  day  bloom  and  fruitful 
are  the  next,"  discussed  by  Plato  and  Shakespeare?  And  in  any  case  the 
commentators  were  all  at  sea  in  the  subject  till  Mrs.  Pott  and  Bacon  and 
Erasmus  set  them  on  the  right  track. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Pott's  Promus  Mr.  Grant  White 
contributed  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  a  scathing  review  of  that  work.  But  it 
would  appear  that  while  he  scathed  he  somewhere  culled  knowledge,  for  in 
his  next  Edition  published  later  in  the  same  year,  his  note  on  the  passages 
quotes  the  passage  from  the  Phaedrus  as  follows :  "Would  a  husbandman, 
said  Socrates,  who  is  a  man  of  sense,  take  the  seeds,  which  he  values  and 
which  he  wishes  to  be  fruitful,  and  in  sober  earnest  plant  them  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  in  some  Garden  of  Adonis,  that  he  may  rejoice  when  he 
sees  them  in  eight  days  appearing  in  beauty?  Would  he  not  do  that,  if  at 
all,  to  please  the  spectators  at  a  festival  ?  But  the  seeds  about  which  he  is  in 
earnest  he  sows  in  fitting  soil,  and  practises  husbandry,  and  is  satisfied  if 
in  eight  months  they  arrive  at  perfection."  Prof  J.  D.  Butler  also  noted 
(SHAKESPEAREANA  for  May,  1886,  p.  231)  that  this  allusion  must  have  been 
suggested  by  Plato.  They  both  also  refer  to  Spencer's  reference  to  the 
garden  of  Adonis  in  The  Faerie  Queen  and  to  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  xix.  4.  The 
Cambridge  Edition  ignores  the  matter  as  does  the  glossary  to  the  Globe 
Edition,  although  the  latter  gives  us  the  startling  information  that  andirons 
are  things  to  hold  up  the  ends  of  logs  in  ^  fireplace  and  that  All-hallowmas 
is  All  Saints  Day.    What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  scholar !    But  so  far,  they  have 
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not  seen  fit  to  mention  in  connection  with  the  matter  the  names  of  Bacon  or* 
Mrs.  Pott.  Isaac  Hull  Platt. 

"Othello/'  I.  i.  21. — 

A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife; 

• 

In  his  comment  on  this  line,  H.  C.  Hart  (Bobbs-Merrill  edition)  after 
quoting  Dr.  Johnson's  remark,  "This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  must  for 
the  present  be  resigned  to  corruption  and  obscurity,"  states,  "and  many  will 
be  inclined  to  agree  with  this  easy  method  and  leave  it  so,"  doubtless  using 
the  phrase  "easy  method"  as  applying  to  those  who,  not  finding  a  satisfactory 
explanation  offered,  do  not  care  to  think  for  themselves.  To  earnest 
students,  however,  nothing  can  be  harder  than  such  an  admission  of  defeat. 

Mr.  Hart's  explanation  is  indicated  in  the  following:  "Taking  the 
passage  as  it  stands  (numerous  unwarrantable  alterations  have  been  pro- 
posed), it  seems  necessarily  to  refer  to  Cassio's  entanglement  with  Bianca, 
to  be  developed  later  in  the  play." 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that,  by  imitating  something  of  the 
mental  alertness  of  lago,  and  taking  his  point  of  view — seeing  evil  in  all 
things — together  with  a  full  consideration  of  the  circumstances  leading  up 
to  this  conversation  between  lago  and  Roderigo,  we  need  not  be  at  a  loss 
for  the  true  meaning  of  the  line.  Is  it  not  hinted  that  the  fact  of  Othello's 
having  a  fair  wife  makes  it  unsafe  to  retain  such  a  man  as  Michael  Cassio 
in  the  close  relation  of  lieutenant;  that  such  a  circumstance,  in  itself,  is 
almost  enough  to  damn  him  for  the  place,  to  say  nothing  of  his  other 
supposed  disqualifications?  lago  often  dwells  upon  Cassio's  attractive  per- 
sonality— ^"framed  to  make  women  false." 

The  evident  suggestiveness  of  the  line,  together  with  its  utter  irrele- 
vancy, so  far  as  bearing  on  any  supposed  marital  relations  of  Cassio,  first 
impelled  me  to  look  for  another  meaning.  Grant  White  rejected  the  theory 
of  any  allusion  to  Bianca,  and  she  is  the  only  woman  named  (and  that  in 
jest)  as  a  possible  wife  of  Cassio.  Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  Shakes- 
peare's conception  of  Cassio,  the  gentlemen  (of  whom  the  Venetian  state 
thought  so  highly  as  to  appoint  him  the  successor  of  Othello),  was  so  low 
that  Cassio's  marriage  with  a  Bianca  could  at  any  time  be  thought  a 
possibility?  *She  gives  it  out  that  you  shall  marry  her;  do  you  intend  it?" 
says  lago  (IV.  1.  118),  and  Cassio  replies,  "I  marry  her!  what?  a  customer! 
Prithee,  bear  some  charity  to  my  wit ;  do  not  think  it  so  unwholesome.  Ha, 
ha,  ha!"    Some  would  have  us  believe  that  lago  had  previously  spoken  of 
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the  marriage  as  an  assured  event  to  take  place,  although  he  now  shows  he 
has  no  such  knowledge.  Of  course,  he  makes  this  inquiry  with  a  purpose, 
and  merely  seeks  a  laughing  denial  for  its  effect  upon  Othello  who  thinks 
they  are  speaking  of  Desdemona. 

The  fact  is,  the  character  Bianca  is  brought  in  merely  to  support  the 
handkerchief  incident  and  the  deception  practiced  through  the  conversation 
between  Cassio  and  lago  which  is  witnessed  by  Othello,  and  has  no  existence, 
stated  or  inferred,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  play.  She  is  one  of  the  new 
dramatis  personae  brought  forward  with  the  change  of  scene  to  Cyprus. 

Also,  since  lago  wants  Cassio's  place  and  is  urging  his  own  superior 
claims,  he  would  hardly  mention  as  a  disqualification  (the  possession  of  a 
fair  wife,  actual  or  prospective)  a  condition  that  applies  with  equal  force  to 
himself.  Nor  is  lago  given  to  such  moralizing  as  would  represent  him  here 
bemoaning  the  marital  impediment  in  a  man's  struggle  to  insure  his  soul's 
salvation.  Would  an  lago  for  a  moment  entertain  such  a  thought?  Can 
we  impute  such  an  idealistic,  speculative  trait  to  the  materialistic,  reasoning 
character  of  the  most  consummate  villain  in  all  literature? 

The  marriage  of  Desdemona  is  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  lago's 
remarks  are  intended  to  show  that  he  had  not  through  loyalty  to  Othello 
concealed  from  Roderigo  the  fact  that  the  marriage  was  to  take  place.  As 
Desdemona  is  in  their  thoughts,  a  reference  to  her  in  the  line  considered 
should  not  be  obscure.  I  believe  we  have  here  the  forenote,  the  evil  thought, 
which  is  to  ripen  into  a  definite  plot,  wherein  the  attractive  lieutenant  is  to 
be  made  to  appear  the  object  of  a  fair  wife's  illicit  love,  involving  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  them  both. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  line,  with  the  explanation  here  offered,  is 
perfectly  characteristic  of  the  speaker,  and  strikes  a  note  that  runs  all  through 
the  play.  E.  M.  D. 


n 


Macbeth/^  I.  ii.  and  iii. — 


Nearly  all  of  the  commentators  have  been  greatly  exercised  over  the 
apparent  inconsistencies  in  these  scenes  regarding  the  thane  of  Cawdor.  He 
is  reported  by  the  thane  of  Ross  (ii.  52-3)  as  a  traitor;  while,  so  far  as 
Macbeth  knows  (iii.  72-3),  "Cawdor  lives,  a  prosperous  gentleman."  The 
supposed  reference  to  Macbeth  in  "Bellona's  Bridegroom"  (ii.  63)  completes 
the  mystification. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  apparent  inconsistency,  the  authenticity  of 
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scene  ii.  has  been  questioned,  and  one  critic,  Mr.  M.  F.  Libby,  of  Toronto,  has 
taken  the  point  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  Macbeth's  insincerity  and  of  Ross's 
villainy,  the  revised  Variorum  "Macbeth"  quoting  at  length  from  Mr.  Libby's 
book.  On  page  2y  of  the  New  Variorum  ("Bellona's  Bridegroom")  is  given 
the  following  note,  which  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  other  editors : 

"E.  Litchfield  (N.  &  Qu.,  lo  Sept.  1892) :  The  captain  ends  his  account 
of  the  battle  against  Macdonal  and  a  lord  of  Norway,  in  which  both  Macbeth 
and  Banquo  were  generals,  which  battle  was  fought  near  Inverness;  then 
Ross  arrives  and  reports  on  another  victory  in  Fife.  Therefore,  Bellona's 
bridegroom  was  not  Macbeth — he  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  once.  The 
meaning  is — until  Mars  (or  the  fortune  of  war),  all  armed  and  in  their  favor, 
confronted  the  traitor. — Ed.  ii." 

In  the  light  of  this  note  it  is  not  strange  that  Macbeth  should  be  ignorant 

of  what  had  taken  place  in  Fife,  his  sincerity  regarding  Cawdor  need  not 

be  questioned,  and  one  of  the  principal  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  scene 

ii.  is  removed.    As  the  bearing  of  Mr.  Litchfield's  remark  on  the  question 

at  issue  appears  not  to  have  been  discussed,  it  only  remains  to  mention  the 

inferences  therefrom. 

E.  M.  D. 

(Errata:  vol.  3. 

On  page  20,  Prof.  B.  F.  Carpenter's  note  should  end  with  "What  is  the 
play  about?" 

Page  23,  line  9,  read  as  follows :  As  Capell  very  properly  marked 

"Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find  there,"  (II.  ix.  53) 

as  an  "aside,"  so  may  we  be  sure  Portia  did  not  mean  to  utter  a  criticism  upon 
Arragon's  very  natural  protest,  but  wished,  by  deftly  evading  his  questions, 
to  avoid  saying  anything  unkind."  It  was  not  intended  to  show  any  quota- 
tion from  Capell;  my  note,  as  quoted  from  "Notes  and  Queries,"  ending 
with  "unkind." 

Page  29:    "entirely  of  character"  should  read  "entirely  out  of  char- 
acter."—E.  M.  D.) 
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Marginalia 


That  Shakespeare  ;  or —  if  it  pleaseth,  any  other  author  of  the 
Plays — knew  everything  knowable — even  to  the  remotest  and  most  or  least 
incidental  item  of  tradition  or  bit  of  Folk  lore — ^has  been  so  long  conceded 
that  we  were  not  surprised  to  receive  this  letter  from  an  always  valued  and 
alert  correspondent :  "Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon/There  hangs  a  vaporous 
drop  profound/ril  catch  it  ere  it  comes  to  ground/ — Macbeth  III.  v.  23. 
There  is  an  old  Jewish  superstition  that  the  moon  each  month  distils  one 
venomous  drop  called  *the  Takiefa'  which  falls  to  the  earth  and  if  it  alights 
upon  any  greasy  or  fatty  substance  it  breeds  a  pestilence.  So  in  strictly 
orthodox  Jewish  communities  even  imto  this  day  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Sexton 
to  visit  monthly  the  houses  of  members  of  the  Synagogue  and  warn  house- 
wives to  place  something  of  iron  or  steel  near  any  such  substances  in  their 
kitchens  on  the  day  he  fixes  as  the  day  on  which  the  drop  is  to  fall." — ^This, 
however,  we  ventured  to  submit  to  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  ex-president  of  the 
England  Jewish  Historical  Society  and  now  the  learned  Revising  Editor 
of  The  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,  who  writes  us  as  follows:  "Your  corre- 
spondent is  in  error  in  supposing  that  this  superstition  relates  to  the  new 
moon.  It  is  current  with  regard  to  what  is  known  as  the  Tekufot,  or  four 
seasonal  periods  of  the  year — spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter — when 
it  is  supposed  that  drops  of  poison  or  blood  fall  from  heaven,  and  would, 
therefore,  render  anything  they  touched  uneatable  by  Jews.  Wells  and  casks 
have  to  be  covered,  while  to  preserve  meat  a  knife  or  other  steel  object  is 
placed  beside  it.  This  superstition  cannot  be  traced  back  to  any  Jewish 
practice  or  belief,  but  is  found  in  a  popular  work  of  the  thirteenth  century 
written  by  a  German  Jew.  As  something  similar  is  found  among  Germans 
(compare  Grimm,  "Teutonic  Mythologi"  Superstitions,  No.  589)  it  is 
possible,  and  even  probable  that  the  German  Jews  learnt  it  from  their 
Christian  neighbors."  In  describing  the  loathsome  mess  (and  it  might  well 
enough  have  been  a  model  for  the  ingredients  of  the  Macbeth  witches' 
cauldron)  which  the  enchantress  Erictho  prepares  for  Sextus  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  Pharsalia,  occurs  the  passage  "Taboque  medullas:   Abluit  et 
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virus  large  lunare  ministrat:  Hac  quiquid  fetu  genuit  Natura  sinistro/' 
This  Riley  translates  "She  bathes  his  marrow  with  gore  and  plentifully 
supplies  venom  from  the  Moon,"  etc.  But,  in  1627,  four  years  after  The 
Macbeth  appeared  in  the  first  Folio,  Thomas  May  published  in  London  his 
rhymed  paraphrase,  and  his  version  still  more  strongly  suggests  the  "drop 
profound,  viz. :  "Of  the  Moone's  poysonous  gelley  store  she  takes :  And  all 
the  hateful  brood  that  Nature  makes."  Thomas  May  of  course  might  have 
read  Macbeth.  But  Shakespeare  at  any  rate  could  not  have  read  the 
Pharsalia  in  Mr.  May's  paraphrase.  But  how  about  the  Man  in  the  Moon? 
Of  course  he  is  not  Lychas,  for  Antony's  "Let  me  lodge  Lychas  on  the  horns 
o'  the  moon"  (Ant.  and  Cleopatra,  IV.  xiii.  45)  is  only  thrasonis  meaning^ 
that  he  would  fling  his  temptress  further  than  Hercules  hurled  his  offending^ 
servant.  But  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  that  Shakespeare  would  not  have 
been  without  classical  authority  for  asserting  that  Hercules  did  hurl  Lychas, 
not  into  the  sea,  but  into  space !  "In  astro  missus  fertur  et  nubis  vago  spargit 
cruore"  (Seneca,  Here. — (Etceus  815,  822).  "All  I  have  to  say,"  says  Moon 
in  The  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  "is  to  tell  you  that  this  lantern  is  the 
Moon :  this  thorn  bush  my  thorn  bush,  and  this  dog  my  dog."  But  why  a 
thorn  bush  and  a  dog — in  order  to  present  The  Moon?  In  Numbers  XV. 
32  seq.  it  is  recorded  "and  while  the  Children  of  Israel  were  in  the  Wilderness 
they  found  a  man  that  gathered  sticks  upon  the  Sabbath-day.  And  they  that 
found  him  gathering  sticks  brought  him  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  because  it 
was  not  declared  what  should  be  done  unto  him.  *  *  *  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses  *  *  *  the  congregation  shall  stone  him  with  stones  without  the 
camp."  This  reference  to  the  Lord  of  a  Casus  omissus  in  the  Law,  seems 
somehow  to  have  been  identified  in  Folk  Lore  with  the  dusky  resemblance 
to  a  human  figure  which  is  discernible  on  the  western  side  of  the  moon  when 
about  eight  days  old,  which  might  suggest  a  human  figure  climbing  up  an 
ascent  with  a  bunch  of  brush  upon  his  back,  while  a  detached  object  in  front 
might  resemble  a  dog.    Chaucer  mentions  this  Sabbath-breaking  Israelite 

On  her  [the  moon's]  breast  a  chorle  painted  ful  even 

Bearing  a  bush  of  thornes  on  his  backe, 

Which  for  his  thefte  might  clime  so  ner  the  heaven. 

And  in  a  MS.  temp  Edward  II.  there  is  a  song  about  the  man  in  the  moon 
which  reads: 

"Man  in  ye  moon  stand  and  stit 

On  his  bot  fork  burden  he  beareth 
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It  is  much  wonder  that  he  na  down  slit 

For  doubt  lest  he  fall  he  shuddrith  and  shivereth 
When  ye  frost  freezes  must  chill  he  byde 
The  thorns  be  keen  his  hattren  so  teareth 
His  wight  in  the  world  there  wot  when  he  syt 
He  bote  it  by  the  hedge  what  weeds  he  weareth." 

Dante — Chaucer's  contemporary — twice  calls  the  man  with  the  bush 
who  is  imprisoned  in  the  moon,  Cain,  thus  showing  still  another  variant 
of  the  legend. 

"For  now  doth  Cain  with  fork  of  thorns  confine 
On  either  hemisphere,  touching  the  wave 
Beneath  the  towers  of  Seville — (Inferno,  XX.  125.) 

And,  again,  in  II  Paradiso,  II.  50 :  "But  tell  me  what  the  dusky  spots  may 
be  upon  this  body  which,  below  on  earth,  make  people  tell  that  fabulous 
tale  of  Cain?  *  *  *  and  I — what  seems  to  us  divine,  is  caused,  I  think  by 
bodies  rare  and  dense !  *  *  *  this  plant  doth  attenuate,"  etc. 

Although  Shakespeare — as  we  have  seen,  made  no  use  of  the 
Bible  in  his  plays,  yet  volumes  which  he  might  have  literally  drawn  upon 
are  constantly  coming  to  light.  The  latest,  to  which  attention  is  drawn  by 
Sir  Edward  Sullivan  in  the  February  "Nineteenth  Century  and  After", 
appears  to  be  a  black-letter  quarto  volume  of  which  only  three  copies  are 
known  to  be  extant,  one  in  the  Signet  Library  of  Edinburgh^-one  sold  at 
Southby's  in  1897,  and  Sir  Edward  Sullivan's :  entitled :  "The  Civile  Conver- 
sation of  M.  Steeuen  Guazzo,  written  first  in  Italian,  and  nowe  translated  out 
of  French  by  George  Pettie,  divided  into  foure  bookes.  In  the  first  is  con- 
teined  in  generall,  the  fruites  that  may  be  reaped  by  conversation  and  teach- 
ing howe  to  knowe  good  companie  from  yll.  In  the  second,  the  manner  of 
conversation,  meete  for  all  persons,  which  shall  come  in  any  companie,  out  of 
their  owne  houses,  and  then  of  the  perticular  points  which  ought  to  be 
observed  in  companie  betweene  young  men  and  olde,  gentlemen  and  Yeomen, 
Princes  and  private  persons,  learned  and  unlearned.  Citizens  and  strangers. 
Religious  and  Secular,  men  and  women.  In  the  third,  is  perticularly  set 
foorth  the  orders  to  be  observed  in  conversation  within  doores,  betweene  the 
husband  and  the  wife,  the  father  and  the  sonne,  brother  and  brother,  the 
maister  and  the  servant.  In  the  fourth,  the  report  of  a  banquet.  Imprinted 
at  London  by  Richard  Watkins  1581."  The  original,  in  Italian,  was  dated 
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1574,  and  two  French  translations  by  F.  Belle  forest  and  G.  Chappuys 
appeared  in  1579,  and  there  was  a  second  English  edition  in  1581  (in  this  later 
edition  the  fourth  x:hapter  omitted  in  the  1581  edition,  though  mentioned 
in  its  title  page,  was  translated  by  Bartholemew  Young).  Sir  Edward  Sul- 
livan calls  attention  to  the  following  parallelisms  between  this  early  work 
and  Shakespeare,  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  are  the  merest  coincidences. 
And  certainly  there  is  no  reason  why  Shakespeare  should  not  have  read 
George  Pettie's  book. 


Pettie's  Translation. 

Ad  hereto  that  bewty  breedeth 
temptation,  temptation  dishonour : 
for  it  is  a  matter  almost  impossible, 
and  sieldome  seene,  that  those  two 
great  enimies,  bewty  and  honesty 
agree  together  *  *  *  and  though  it 
fall  out  often  that  bewty  and  honesty 
are  joyned  togither,  yet  it  falleth  out 
sieldome,  but  that  exquisite  bewty  is 
had  in  suspition. — (Book  iii.  5  a.) 


*  *  *  those  which  use  artificial 
means,  displease  God  much,  in  alter- 
ing his  image,  and  please  men  never 
a  whit,  in  going  about  to  deceive 
them.  I  know  no  man  of  judgement 
but  setteth  more,  by  ods,  by  a  natur- 
all  bewty  that  sheweth  but  meanly, 
then  by  a  painted  artificial  bewty  that 
shineth  most  gallently. — (iii.  6.) 

We  will  maintain  then  that  a 
woman  taking  away  and  changing 
the  colour  and  complexion  which 
God  hath  given  her,  taketh  unto  her 
that  which  belongeth  to  a  harlot. — 
(iii.  7.) 


Shakespeare. 

Ham.    Ha,  ha!    Are  you  honest? 

Ophelia.    My  lord? 

Ham.    Are  you  fair? 

Ophelia.  What  means  your  lord- 
ship ? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honest  and 
fair,  your  honesty  should  admit  no 
discourse  to  your  beauty. 

Ophelia.  Could  beauty,  my  lord, 
have  better  commerce  than  with 
honesty? — (Hamlet,  HI.  i.  122.) 

I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too, 
well  enough;  God  hath  g^ven  you 
one  face,  and  you  make  yourselves 
another. — (Id.  156.) 
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Pettie's  Translation. 

The  voyce  must  be  neither  fainte 

*  *  *  neither  shrill  nor  loud  like  a 
c.rier.  *  *  *  It  is  muche  in  my  opin- 
ion to  keepe  a  certaine  maiestie  in  the 
jesture,  which  speaketh  as  it  were  by 
using  silence,  and  constraineth  as  it 
were  by  way  of  commaunde- 
ment,  the  hearers  to  have  it  in  admir- 
a^on  and  reverence.  Yet  herein  is 
required  such  a  moderation  that  a 
man  with  too  litle  be  not  immoveable 
lik^  an  image,  neither  with  too  much, 
too  busie,  like  an  Ape.  *  *  *  And 
therefore  it  is  necessarie  to  use  a 
meane,  that  the  pronuntiation  be 
neither  too  swift  nor  too  slow  *  *  * 
and  therefore  we  must  speake  freely 

*  *  *  We  mfist  likewise  take  heede 
we  speake  not  of  the  throate,  like  one 
that  hath  some  meate  in  his  mouth 
which  is  too  hotte  *  * '(  a  player- 
like kinde  of  lightness  *,  *  *  to  see 
the    wordes    agree    to    ijfit    jesture 

*  *  *  the  hearer  to  take  heede  of 
rude  lowtishe  lookes  *  *  *  and  of 
laughing  without  occasion  *  *  *  so 
great  agreements  is  there  betweene 
the  words  and  the  countenance,  and 
the    countenance    and    the    wordes 

*  *  *  and  yet  we  must  see  that  this 
change  (i.e.  of  voice)  be  made  with 
discretion. — (ii.  ii,  12,  13.) 


Shakespeare. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I 
pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on 
the  tongue:  but  if  you  mouth  it 
*  *  *  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier 
spoke  my  lines  *  *  *  but  use  all 
gently ;  for  in  the  very  torrent  *  *  * 
of  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  be- 
get a  temperance.  *  *  * 

Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let 
your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor: 
suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word 
to  the  action:  with  this  special  ob- 
servance, that  you  o'erstep  not  the 
modesty  of  nature.  *  *  *  Now  this 
overdone,  or  come  tardy  off,  though 
it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot 
but  make  the  judicious  grieve. — (Id. 
III.  ii.  I.) 


This  abuse  is  so  in  use  at  this  day 
in  Italy,  that  as  well  in  men  as 
women,  a  man  can  discern  no  differ- 
ence  in  estates.     And  you  shal  see 


Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse   can 

buy, 
But  not  express'd  in  fancy ;  rich  not 

gaudy: 
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Pettie's  Translation. 

the  Clownes  will  be  as  brave  as  the 
Artificers,  the  Artificers  as  the  Mer- 
chantes,  and  the  Merchantes  as  the 
Gentlemen.  *  *  *  But  you  shall 
not  see  this  disorder  and  confusion 
in  Fraunce,  where,  by  auncient  cus- 
tome,  severall  apparell  is  worne,  ac- 
cording to  everie  ones  calling.  So 
that  by  the  garments  only,  you  may 
know,  etc. —  (ii.  46  a.) 

For  our  Galen  sayth,  the  disquiet 
'  of  the  minde  breedeth  the  disease  of 
the  bodye;  and  that  he  hath  cured 
many  diseases  by  bringing  the  pulses 
into  good  temper,  and  by  quieting 
the  minde;  but  being  not  so  well 
skilled  in  curing  diseased  mindes  as 
I  should  be,  and  knowing  my  selfe  to 
have  neede  of  Phisicke,  I  will  be 
with  you  to-morrow,  etc. — (iii. 
S6a.) 


Shakespeare. 

For  the  apparel  oft   proclaims   the 

man: 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank 

and  station, 
Are  of  a  most  select  and   generous 

chief  in  that. — (Id.  I.  iii.  73.) 


Macb.    How    does    your   patient^ 

doctor? 

Doct.  Not  so  sick  my  lord. 

As  she   is   troubled    with 

thick-coming  fancies. 

That  keep  her  from   her 

rest. 

Macb.  Cure  her  of  that. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  ta 

a      mind       diseased 
«  3(1  ♦   ? 

• 

Doct.        Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Macb.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  ; 
I'll  none  of  it. — (Mac- 
beth, 3,  40.) 


Of  the  wise  thou   shalt  leame   to  I  will  be  a  fool  in  question,  ho|>~ 

make  thy  selfe  better.  Of  fooles,  to  ing  to  be  the  wiser  by  your  answer, 

make  thy   selfe   more   advised. — (ii.  — (All's  well,  II.  ii.  40.) 

Remembering  the  saying,  That  the  That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric 

vaine  wordes  of  temporall  men,  are  word 

meere  blasphemies  in  the  mouth  of  Which  in  the    soldier    is    flat    bias- 

spirituall  men. — (ii.  64.)  phemy. — (Measure    for    Meas- 
ure, if.  ii.  150.) 
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Pettie's  Translation.  Shakespeare. 

that  covering  to  bee  courtlike,  they        Baptista.     If  either  of  .you  both 
become    plain  cartlike.— (ii.  30  a.)  love  Katharina  *  *  * 

Leave  shall  you  have  to 
and  later,  court     her    at     your 

pleasure, 
though    they    take   upon    them    the        Grtmio.  To  cart  her  rather:  she's 
name  of  Courtiers,  yet  in  their  beha-  too    rough     for     me. — 

viour   they   shewe   themselves   little  (Taming  of  the   Shrew^ 

better  than  Carters. — (lb.  36  a.)  I.  1.  52.) 

Sir  Edward  Sullivan  gives  a  large  number  of  further  coincidences — 
which,  though  more  or  less  conventional,  in  view  of  the  above,  are  perhaps 
more  than  usually  important  as  distinguishing  Pettie's  translation  of  The 
Civile  Conversation,  as  their  probable  source  in  Shakespeare.  But — ^as  in  the 
case  of  the  late  most  interesting  papers  of  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  "Shakespeare 
and  the  Greek  Tragedies" ;  the  constant  danger  of  these  parallelations  is  that 
equally  striking  coincidences  can  be  found  in  the  Literatures  of  every  other 
language.  The  stock  of  the  words,  maxims  and  of  what  may  be  called 
obvious  proverbs,  is  the  common  property  of  all  tongues.  Sir  Edward  Sul- 
livan's paper  is  of  absorbing  interest  and  of  great  value,  if  this  discovery  is 
authentic. 

Were  there  Shakespearean  Forgers  before  Ireland?  In  that 
curious  publication  "The  Annual  Register,"  which  ran  in  London  from  1764 
until  so  recently  we  believe  as  1868,  in  which  the  years'  events  were  made 
palatable  to  Englishmen  (Bunkers  Hill  and  New  Orleans  being  casually  noted 
as  affairs  between  outposts,  etc.)  mixed  up  with  original  poetry  (never  heard 
of  afterwards)  and  anything  else  that  came  handy,  there  occurs  on  page  127 
of  Vol.  XIII  (1770)  the  following  "Anecdote"  of  Shakespeare — ^never  printed 
in  his  works.  Edward  Alleyn,  the  Garrick  of  Shakespeare's  time,  had  been 
on  the  most  friendly  footing  with  our  Poet,  as  well  as  Ben  Johnson.  They 
used  frequently  to  spend  their  evenings  together  at  the  sign  of  The  Globe — 
somewhere  near  Black-Friars,  where  the  Play-house  then  was.  The  world 
need  not  be  told  that  the  convivial  hours  of  such  a  triumvirate  must  be 
pleasing  as  well  as  profitable,  and  may  truly  be  said  to  be  such  pleasures  as 
might  bear  the  reflections  of  the  morning.  In  consequence  of  one  of  these 
meetings  the  following  letter  was  written  by  G.  Peel,  a  Fellow  of  Chrisf 
Church  College,  Oxford,  and  a  Dramatick  Poet,  who  belonged  to  the  club- 
to  one  Marie — an  intimate  of  his : 
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"Friend  Marle — I  must  desyre  that  my  Syster  hyr  watche,  and  the 
Cookerie  book  you  promysed  may  be  sent  by  the  man — I  never  longed  for 
thy  company  more  than  last  night — ^we  were  all  very  merry  at  the  Globe* 
when  Ned  Alleyn  did  not  scruple  to  affyrme  pleasauntly  to  thy  friend  Will 
that  he  had  stolen  his  speeche  about  the  qualityes  of  an  Actor's  excellencye  in 
Hamlet  hys  Trajedye  from  conversations  many  folde  whyche  had  passed 
between  them  and  opinyons  given  by  Alleyn  to  uchinge  the  subjecte — 
Shakespeare  did  not  take  this  talke  in  good  sorte,  but  Johnson  put  an  end 
to  the  strife  with  wittyle  remarkinge — This  affaire  needeth  no  contentione — 
you  stole  it  from  Ned,  no  doubte— do  not  marval — Have  you  not  seen  him 
act  tymes  out  of  number — Believe  me  most  s)mcerilie,  yours,  G.  Peel." 

"As  Mr.  Alleyn  is  a  character  at  present  little  known  in  the  theatrical 
world,  though  we  need  not  subjoin  any  other  testimony  to  his  merits  than 
the  above  compliment  from  such  a  judge  as  Ben  Johnson,  we  shall,  how- 
ever, beg  leave  to  add  (by  way  of  shewing  it  was  no  friendly  partiality) 
the  opinions  of  Two  Gentlemen,  whose  well  established  literary  characters 
are  too  well  known  to  doubt  their  complimenting  at  the  expense  of  their 
genius  and  sincerity.  Dr.  Fuller  in  his  worthies  says  "that  Alleyn  made  any 
part,  especially  a  magestic  one,  become  him.  And  Sir  Richard  Baker,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  his,  calls  him  and  Burbage  'the  best  actors  of  our 
time,'  adding  *what  Plays  were  ever  so  pleasing,  as  when  their  parts  had  the 
greatest  part.'  And  in  his  Chronicle  we  find  him  once  more  joining  Alleyn 
with  Burbage  in  the  following  encomium :  They  were  two  such  actors  as  no 
age  must  ever  look  to  see  the  like.' "  In  a  letter  to  "The  Times  Saturday 
Review,"  Dr.  Morgan  spoke  of  this  as  an  indication  that  there  were  Shakes- 
peare forgers  before  young  Ireland's  performances  in  and  about  the  year 
1794,  basing  his  belief  upon  the  fact  that  there  was  no  "Globe"  taverrt,  or 
house  of  call;  that  the  letter  was  neither  addressed  nor  subscribed  in  the 
Elizabethan  mode;  and  that  the  spelling  was  such  as  never  was  on  sea  or 
land  or  anywhere  except  in  forged  matter  where  the  forger  supposed  a 
superfluity  of  y  s  and  e  s  to  indicate  antiquity.  But  is  it  not  possible  that 
the  anecdote  itself  may  be  more  or  less  genuine?  The  forger  of  the  letter 
may  have  heard  it  traditionally — he  may  have  supposed  "Globe"  to  be  the 
name  of  an  Inn,  and  so  ventured  to  fix  it  up  as  "at  the  sign  of  the  Globe"  I 
A  man  ignorant  enough  for  that  may  well  have  improvised  the  spelling 
(which  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  Ireland  forgeries).  And  then  Dr. 
Morgan  must  not  forget  Dr.  Halliwell  Phillipp's  dictum  that  the  real  test 
of  the  truth  of  a  tradition  is  to  find,  if  possible,  whether  at  the  date  of  its 
origin — it  was  anybody's  interest  or  cue  to  invent  it;  or  to  misrepresent 
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or  to  invent  facts!  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Halliwell  Phillipps 
always  maintained  that,  although  the  manuscript  of  the  "Accounts  of 
the  Revels"  presented  to  the  Authorities  of  the  British  Museum  in  1842  by 
Peter  Cunningham  was  an  undoubted  forgery,  yet  the  list  itself  was  a  genuine 
list  (**Outlines,"  Ninth  Edition,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  161-167)  and  something  of  the 
sort  may  have  happened  here.  For  clearly  there  was  no  motive  in  1770  to 
forge  Shakespeareana.  There  is  always  a  kind  of  mind  that  will  prefer 
deception  even  at  a  sacrifice  to  self.  Poor  Chatterton  "the  marvellous  boy" 
if  he  had  produced  the  undoubtedly  meritorious  "Rowley  Poems  as  his 
own:  would  have  hardly  failed  to  become  famous.  But  he  chose  to 
clothe  the  product  of  his  own  genius  in  a  clumsy  and  easily  detected  forgery 
and  the  penalty  he  suflFered  cancelled  the  brilliancy  and  the  marvel  of  the 
performance.  John  Payne  Collier  did  the  same  thing.  Nobody  refuses  to 
recognise  that  the  emendata  and  corrigenda  he  printed  under  the  invention 
of  "The  Old  Corrector"  were  of  high  value  and  importance.  But  by  the 
fiction  ana  the  falsehoods  he  clouded  and  ultimately  ruined  his  great  reputa- 
tion and  died  so  entirely  forgotten,  that  the  news  of  his  death  and  funeral 
were  announced  in  the  English  newspapers  of  September  21st,  1883,  thus : 
"The  Bray  Collery  Disaster.  The  remains  of  the  late  John  Payne,  a  collier, 
were  interred  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Bray  churchyard  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  spectators." 

Another  and  a  very  recent  attempt  at  forgery,  if  not  of  Shakespeareana 
of  what  we  may  call  "Baco-Shakespeareana"  is  the  following:  In  the  New 
York  Sun  of  April  first  (a  suggestive  date),  1901,  appeared  the  following: 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Sun — Sir  :  It  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to 
read  the  latest  information  I  received  from  home.  My  correspondent 
informs  me  that  some  time  last  month  he  went  to  the  Khedeyial  Library  in 
Cairo.  He  picked  at  random  one  of  the  old  Arabic  books.  While  he  was 
turning  over  its  pages,  he  suddenly  found  a  few  stray  papers  written  in  Eng- 
lish. It  seems  that  those  papers  were  left  in  that  book  by  a  certain  Mr.  John 
Bennett  about  the  year  1624.  The  translation  of  these  papers  was  as  follows : 
"I  came  to  this  country  with  Lord  Bacop  as  his  secretary.  My  Lord  was 
advised  by  doctors  to  go  to  France  for  his  health.  On  arriving  at  Marseilles 
he  met  some  Venetian  gentlemen  going  to  Egypt.  He  came  with  them 
and  visited  Rasheed  and  Boulak  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  chief  of 
the  Mamelukes  as  the  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  cousin  of  King  James  and 
the  first  Judge  of  England.  My  Lord  is  writing  his  favorite  plays  but  is 
publishing  them  imder  the  name  of  Shakespeare.  He  is  very  fond  of  his 
special  play  ("Antony  and  Cleopatra")  which  he  wrote  in  1608.    My  Lord 
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was  very  fond  of  the  Nile,  and  before  ever  visiting  Egypt  he  mentioned 
something  about  its  ebbs  in  Act  11.  of  that  play." 

Mr.  Bennett  goes  on  to  say  that  Lord  Bacon  advised  the  Egyptians  at 
that  date  to  build  a  reservoir  for  the  Nile  near  Assouan,  a  thing  which 
England  is  now  doing.  Lord  Bacon  was  very  highly  pleased  with  the 
Arabian  Nights  which  were  not  yet  translated  to  English,  and  he  was 
thinking  to  write  a  new  play  on  the  subject  of  Sultan  Hassan's  palace. 

The  book  in  which  those  papers  were  found  is  in  letter  G  of  the  library. 
I  have  written  to  Egypt  to  have  those  papers  photographed  and  will  try  to 
have  them  published  in  America ;  for  if  those  papers  will  prove  to  be  authentic 
it  will  put  an  end  to  the  controversy  and  will  prove  that  "Romeo  and  Juliet"" 
and  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  and  others  were  written  by  Lord  Bacon. 
S.  S.  Sarkis,  Editor  Al  Mushir,  New  York,  March  31.  Upon  which  the 
ever  alert  Sun  remarks :  "If  Mr.  Sarkis's  correspondent  is  not  himself  trying" 
to  humbug  him,  his  find  must  be  the  product  of  some  Baconian  joker.  With- 
out touching  on  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  Shakeseare's  plays,  we  may 
point  out  that  so  far  as  is  known  Bacon  never  visited  Egypt.  After  the 
accession  of  James  I.  he  was  constantly  before  the  public  eye,  as  Solicitor- 
General,  Attorney-General  and  Lord  Chancellor,  and  after  his  trial  and  down- 
fall his  time  and  abode  are  fully  accounted  for ;  he  never  left  England.  More- 
over his  'secretary'  could  not  have  made  the  vulgar  mistake  of  calling  him 
'Lord  Bacon.'  To  his  contemporaries  he  was  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  or  Baron 
Verulam  or  Viscount  St.  Alban ;  it  is  the  slovenliness  of  literary  historians 
that  has  created  *Lord  Bacon.'  "  It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Sarkis  (editor  of 
the  Turkish  newspaper  then  published  in  New  York  City),  never  furnished 
the  public  with  those  photographs,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain. 

Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  Shakespeare  was  considered  somewhat 
of  a  Forger  himself  and  is  continually  detected  in  arranging  History  to  suit 
his  own  ideas  of  how  things  ought  to  have  been.  To  cite  only  the  most 
recent  find  in  this  behoof:  The  story  of  the  committal  of  King  Henry  V, 
while  still  heir  apparent  to  prison  for  contempt  of  court  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  so  often  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  the 
independence  which  the  British  judiciary  have  enjoyed  even  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  seems  to  have  been  a  pure  Shakespearean  invention.  Diligent 
search  among  the  official  records  now  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  no  such 
incident  ever  took  place.  The  annals  of  the  courts  of  justice,  which  go 
back  without  interruption  to  a  much  earlier  date,  make  no  mention  of  the 
affair,  neither  is  it  noted  by  any  contemporary  writer,  nor  by  any  historiant 
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prior  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  This  is  something  better— or  worse — ^that 
giving  Richard  III.  a  hump,  or  making  him  the  murderer  of  his  own  widow  I 

Lewis  Nelson. 

We  fear  that  it  must  be  regretfully  confessed  that  Shakes- 
pearean associations  are  not  estimated  at  high  figures  in  money  in  and  around 
Warwickshire.  On  what  is  doubtless  the  only  occasion  upon  which  a  Shakes- 
peare consideration  has  ever  appeared  before  a  jury  of  his  own  countrymen 
and  his  own  vicinage,  the  sum  of  one  farthing  sterling  was  awarded  to  a 
lady  who  the  awarding  jury  itself  found  to  have  been  sadly  not  to  say  grossly 
libelled  in  the  course  of  her  efforts  to  arrest  desecration  and  destruction  of 
vestiges  of  the  great  Dramatist !  It  seems  that  in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings— to  the  recounting  of  which  New  Shakespeareana  has  already  given 
JO  many  pages — ^the  Stratford-on-Avon  "Herald"  printed  a  letter  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  a  Stratford  draper,  and  commented  thereon,  and 
that  both  letter  and  comment  were  printed  on  slips  and  circulated  extensively 
through  British  newspaper  offices  with  the  expected  result ;  the  gravamen  of 
both  letter  and  circular  being  the  charge  that  Miss  Corelli's  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Shakespeare's  Henley  Street  were  prompted  by  that  lady's  desire  to  her- 
self present  a  Free  Library — to  be  called  the  Corelli  Library-:-to  Shakes- 
peare's town.  The  letter  was  a  remarkably  concise  and  rhetorical  one  for  a 
draper — as  English  drapers  go — ^to  write ;  and,  if  concocted  in  the  newspaper 
office  for  the  purpose  of  the  aforesaid  comment  and  press-circulation  was  cer- 
tainly (as  the  presiding  justice  said  in  his  charge  to  the  jury)  "to  make 
a  rather  nasty  insinuation" — ^and  Miss  Corelli,  in  self-respect  could  have 
hardly  done  otherwise  than  bring  her  action.  We  add  to  our  obligations  to 
Miss  Corelli  our  sympathies  in  the  annoyances  to  which  she  has  been  sub- 
jected by  reason  of  her  efforts  to  preserve  Henley  Street  for  us !  From  a 
very  complete  verbatim  report  of  the  trial  in  the  Stratford-on-Avon 
^'Herald"  (the  defendant  newspaper)  we  draw  that  the  defense — ^viz:  a 
justification  of  the  libel — ^utterly  failed,  no  evidence  of  any  sort  to  that  effect 
being  presented,  except  that  Miss  Corelli  had  once  inquired  the  price  of 
certain  premises  on  Henley  Street,  and  had  been  heard  to  remark  that  it 
was  a  shame  to  see  so  many  idlers  in  Stratford  streets  when,  if  there  were  a 
library,  they  might  spend  their  time  there.  The  manuscript  original  of  the 
draper's  letter  was  demanded  but  not  produced,  and  the  plaintiff's  contention 
that  it  was  "concocted"  does  not  appear  to  have  been  laid.  We  have  before 
us  a  letter  addressed  to  the  jury  by  Miss  Corelli  thanking  them  for  so 
generously  assessing  "(i)  the  value  set  on  an  honest  fight  for  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  Shakespearean  associations/'  and  (2)  "for  proclaiming  the 
infinitesimal  damage  done  to  her  reputation  by  the  publication  of  the 
libellous  letter  and  comment.  In  a  communication  to  the  Birmingham 
"Post"  Miss  Corelli  further  says:  "I  very  much  wish  to  state  that  I  have 
never  sought  monetary  damages.  Had  I  obtained  them  they  would  have 
gone  to  a  charity.  And  as  for  paying  my  own  costs,  I  would  not  have 
taken  them  from  the  other  side.  I  accept  an  English  jury's  award  of 
England's  humblest  coin  as  England's  thanks  for  my  honest  effort  to  save 
Shakespearean  associations  from  entire  destruction,  satisfied  that  it  repre- 
sents more  than  it  seems ;  so  much  more,  perchance,  that  it  may  even  become 
historic  in  its  own  quiet  way." 

We  are  afraid  that  the  proverb  that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour 
save  in  his  own  country  is  no  failure  as  applied  to  Shakespeare  in  his  own 
Homeland  I  Our  own  correspondence  has  lately  been  filled  with  statements  as 
to  continued  lese  majeste  in  the  very  town  of  Stratford  itself.  One  letter 
before  us  states  that  packs  of  playing-cards  with  Shakespeare  and  divers 
of  his  characters  for  the  Honours,  and  even  little  "savings  Banks"  in  shape 
of  eggs,  with  portraits  of  Shakespeare  over  the  Legend  "an  eggcelent  like- 
ness" are  hawked  for  sale  on  Henley  Street  itself !  Another  letter  states  that 
"Shakespearean  Pork  Pies,"  according  to  the  "Court  Circular"  are  "made  in 
Stratford,  and  are  much  sought  after  for  Hunt  breakfasts."  Still  another 
letter,  from  our  own  special  correspondent,  bewails  the  fact  that  the  exterior 
of  the  ancient  Church  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross  has  been  treated  with 
a  chemical,  which,  while  doubtless  of  a  preservative  effect  on  the  stone,  is 
most  successful  in  superficially  concealing  its  antiquity.  The  romance  of 
old  Shottery  is  rapidly  passing  too,  before  the  modern  demand  for  building 
lots — though  this  perhaps  cannot  be  helped.  We  confess  that  we  cannot 
understand  the  Stratford-on-Avon  people  at  all.  We  have  a  public  Library 
here  in  New  York  City,  but  we  did  not  pull  down  Fraunce's  Tavern  to  build 
it,  nor  did  Boston  destroy  Faneuil  Hall  to  erect  its  public  Library.  Of 
course  civilization  has  its  demands,  and  we  must  not  bury  the  living  with 
the  dead,  and  as  populations  grow  there  must  come  the  building-lot  and  the 
cheap  cottage,  sentiment  or  no  sentiment.  But  as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  there  is  no  need  to  raze  anything  to  get  building-lots  in  Warwickshire 
as  yet.  As  we  understand  our  Correspondent,  the  Burch  cottage  (crock 
shop)  has  gone,  leaving  only  its  timbers  to  be  incorporated  into  this  costliest 
of  Free  Libraries — erected  at  the  expense  of  the  outraged  sensibilities  of  the 
whole  Shakespeare- venerating  world!  Meanwhile  our  correspondent 
advises    tourists    to    ask    to    be    shown    the    ancient    deeds    concerning 
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the  Hornby  property  which  one  of  the  Birthplace  trustees  admitted 
on  the  trial  of  the  Corelli  libel  that  he  had  not  read,  and  so  enable  themselves 
to  decide  whether  the  alleged  Birthplace  has  not  been  preserved  "for  revenue 
only"  from  possible  danger  of  conflagration,  at  the  expense  of  the  real  Birth- 
place elsewhere.  So  long  as  Henley  Street  stood  intact  such  a  question 
could  lie  quiet  for  any  body's  judgment.  Now  it  will  never  cease  to  persist. 
And  so  we  close  these  pages  to  an  episode  to  which  not  even  Stratford-on- 
Avon  will  ever  point  with  pride.  The  illustrations  in  this  issue  will  at  least, 
with  their  legends,  present  to  our  readers  a  needed  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  whole  bad  business. 

"Our  correspondent  assures  us,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  known 
in  Stratford-on-Avon,  that  the  King  is  genuinely  grieved  at  the  break-up  of 
the  time-honoured  traditional  associations  of  Henley  Street,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  see  the  old  place  spared  from  the  encroachment  of  any  modem 
building  on  the  side  of  the  Birthplace,  a  sentiment  which  does  his  Majesty 
honour,  and  which  is  shared  by  thousands  of  his  loyal  subjects." 

Dr.  Isaac  Hull  Platt  proposes  to  investigate  further  as  to  why 
"Corambis,"  in  the  early  Hamlet,  was  changed  to  the  Polonius  of  the  later 
versions.  Also  why  Hamlet  called  Polonius  "a  fishmonger."  Meanwhile  Dr. 
Platt  offers  the  following :  "It  has  often  been  suggested  that  in  the  character 
of  Polonius  Lord  Burghley  is  satirised.  Polonius's  precepts  to  Laertes  are 
a  paraphase  of  Burghley's  precepts  to  his  son  Robert  when  the  latter  was 
about  to  set  out  on  his  travels.  This  was  noted  by  French  in  Shakespeareana 
Genealogica,    quoted    in    Dr.    Fumess's    Variorum    Hamlet,  Vol.    II.    p. 

239. 

But  why  did  Hamlet  call  him  a  "fishmonger?"    The  name  Polonius 

may  very  well  be  derived  from  noXicjy  to  go  about,  to  busy  one's  self,  or 
from  7r(M)\i(o,  to  sell,  to  hawk,  trade,  and  this  might  account  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  word,  but  why  a  "fishmonger"?  If  Polonius  was  meant  by 
Shakespeare  as  a  lampoon  on  Burghley  the  answer  is  rather  clear. 

"To  make  up  for  the  loss  to  the  shipping  which  the  downfall  of 
Catholicism  had  caused  by  diminishing  the  demand  for  fish,  he  (Burghley) 
obtained  the  passing  of  a  curious  law  which  made  the  eating  of  flesh  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  and  on  Wednesday  unless  fish  dishes  were  also  placed 
on  the  table,  a  misdemeanor."  (Encycl.  Brit.  Art.  Cecil.)  When  the  law  was 
new  and  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  topical  allusion  could  hardly 
fail  to  appear  very  pointed — ^and  amusing  to  every  one  but  the  Lord  Treas- 
urer. In  the  early  version  of  the  play  Polonius  was  called  Corambis.  Why 
was  the  change  made?  Webster's  Dictionary  says  that  Cecil  is  from  the  Latin 
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meaning  dim-sighted.  Corambis  might  be  derived  from  coram,  face  to  face, 
from  cora,  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  bis,  double,  so  Corambis  would  be 
■equivalent  to  "Mr.  Seeing  Double".  Perhaps  a  better  derivation  would  be 
from  coramble,  which  seems  sometimes  to  have  assumed  the  form  corymbe, 
^en.  corymbis,  the  name  of  an  herb  supposed  to  cause  dimness  of  vision.  In 
either  case  it  would  seem  like  a  play" on  Burghley's  family  name.  This  being 
so  it  would  seem  likely  that  after  Burghley's  death  in  1598,  somebody 
deemed  it  best  to  change  the  nam^  to  prevent  the  satire  appearing  too 
obvious.  Again:  It  is  well  known  that  Burghley  was  not  above  using 
spies,  of  whom  he  employed  many;  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain 
whether  some  servant  or  agent  of  his  was  named  Hill  or  Mount  or  some- 
thing similar.  This  would  account  for  Reynaldo,  Polonius's  servant,  whom 
lie  sets  as  a  spy  on  Laertes,  being  called  Montano  in  the  early  version. 

The  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York,  whose  Nineteenth 
Anniversary  occurs  in  this  month  of  April,  1904,  owes  its  inception  to 
Albert  R.  Frey,  Esq.,  its  present  Vice-President.  In  the  month  of  January, 
1885,  then  an  officer  of  the  Astor  Library  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Frey 
suggested  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Guernsey,  Appleton  Morgan  and  others,  the  founda- 
tion of  such  a  Society  and  steps  toward  a  preliminary  organization  led  to 
the  Society's  incorporation  April  26,  1885.  Dr.  Morgan  was  elected 
President  (an  office  he  still  holds),  Mr.  Guernsey  as  Vice-president,  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Marble  as  Secretary,  Mr.  Frey  as  Librarian  and  the  late  Mr. 
James  E.  Reynolds  as  Treasurer.  At  the  Society's  first  meeting  under 
its  provisional  organization  Dr.  Halliwell  Phillipps  was  elected  the  Society's 
first  Honorary  member,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  December  3rd,  1885, 
the  following  letter  was  read,  which  is  here  reprinted  from  volume  5-6  of 
the  Society's  Transactions  for  its  genuine  value  as  a  chronicle  of  the  first 
Shakespeare  Society  to  whose  labour — ^apt.  to  be  forgotten  in  the  flood  of 
new  names — Shakespearean  scholarship  owes  so  much : 
^•'Hollinbury  Copse^  Brighton,  England,  14th  November,  1885. — Dear 
Mr.  Appleton  Morgan,  It  will,  I  fear,  be  too  difficult  for  me  to  express,  in 
adequate  terms,  my  appreciation  of  the  compliment  that  the  Shakespeare 
Society  of  New  York  propose  to  bestow  upon  me.  I  take  it  as  exceedingly 
kind  of  them  so  to  notice  an  old  bookworm,  and  let  me  hope  that  you  will 
oflFer  my  responsive  acknowledgments. 

"But  it  occurs  to  me  to  submit  to  their  notice  a  few  memoranda  on  the 
history  of  the  first  Shakespeare  Society  that  was  ever  formed,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  prove  of  some  little  interest,  especially  as  evidences  that  it  is 
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possible  for  Shakespearean  research  and  criticism  to  be  amicably  and 
temperately  conducted  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  thence  presumably 
forever. 

"The  Shakespeare  Society  of  London  was  instituted  in  the  year  1840, 
the  then  leading  members  of  the  council  being  the  director,  Mr.  Payne 
Collier ;  the  secretary,  Mr.  F.  G.  Tomlins ;  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Dilke,  grand- 
father of  the  present  Sir  Charles  Dilke;  Rev.  William  Harness;  Charles 
Knight;  Campbell,  the  poet;  Macready,  Alexander  Dyce,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
Sergeant  Talfourd,  Thomas  Wright,  and  Young,  the  tragedian.  To  these 
were  added  shortly  afterward  Bolton  Comey,  Charles  Dickens,  Henry 
Hallam,  J.  R.  Planche  and  Peter  Cunningham,  the  last  named  taking  the 
place  of  Mr.  Dilke  as  treasurer.  Later  acquisitions  included  Boyle  Bernard, 
Knight  Bruce,  John  Forster,  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman  and  Sir  George 
Rose. 

"The  society  was  especially  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  its  director. 
A  fluent  speaker,  courteous  to  all,  ever  in  good  humor,  always  ready  to 
encourage  younger  men  in  his  favourite  pursuits,  and,  withal,  a  good  finan- 
cier, Payne  Collier  was  the  beau  idea  of  the  chairman  of  a  literary  society. 

"Mr.  Tomlins,  a  journalist  and  dramatic  critic,  made  in  every  respect 
an  excellent  secretary.  Replete  with  good  humor  and  fun,  he  frequently 
enlivened  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  somewhat  too  dull  and  tech- 
nical meeting  of  the  council ;  without  allowing  all  this,  I  need  scarcely  add, 
to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  duties  of  his  office. 

"Mr.  Cunningham — kind-hearted,  genial  Peter — was  our  excellent 
treasurer  from  nearly  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  our  society. 
In  common  with  most  literary  and  scientific  bodies,  the  power  of  government 
rested  in  an  oligarchy,  and  I  have  specially  mentioned  these  three  names, 
being  those  in  whom  the  real  control  of  the  society  was  vested,  however 
wisely  they  accepted  the  services  or  adopted  the  advices  of  others.  But 
there  was,  indeed,  no  one  who  desired  to  share  in  the  absolute  responsibility 
of  the  management ;  least  of  all,  no  one  who  was  foolish  enough  to  aim  at 
the  position  of  a  supreme  dictator.  A  few  observations  from  recollection 
of  two  or  three  of  the  other  members  of  the  council  may,  perhaps,  be 
admissible. 

"Macready  only  attended  occasionally,  but  one  of  his  first  steps  (he 
being  then  the  lessee  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theater)  was  an  announcement  that 
he  had  placed  the  names  of  every  member  of  the  council  on  the  free  list  of 
that  establishment,  made  an  indelible  impression  on  my  memory.  It  was  a 
delightful  communication,  money  then  being  an  exceedingly  scarce  com- 
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modity  with  me;  and  thus  I  was  enabled  to  witness  and  study  nearly  every 
evening  the  best  acting  of  the  day,  including  the  unrivaled  personification  of 
Imogen  by  Helen  Faucit. 

"Alexander  Dyce  was  a  frequent  attendant.  Although  sometimes 
caustic  in  his  writings,  he  was  the  reverse  at  the  council  and  in  conversation, 
and  that  he  was  personally  one  of  the  kindest  and  best  hearted  of  men  few 
can  vouch  with  more  accuracy  than  myself,  having  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  his  friendship  from  the  days  of  my  boyhood  until  his  death  in  the  year 
1869. 

"Planche,  the  most  prolific  English  dramatist  England  has  seen  since 
the  days  of  Heywood,  was  also  a  frequent  attendant.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  genial  of  men,  one  whose  genius  and  graceful  humor 
have  not  as  yet  been  adequately  recognized. 

"There  was  not  in  fact  a  single  member  of  the  council  in  whom  was 
embedded  an  element  of  discord  in  respect  to  the  objects  or  management  of 
the  society,  and  having  belonged  to  the  council  from  the  time  of  its  institu- 
tion in  1840,  until  its  dissolution  in  1853,  ^  can  bear  sufficient  testimony  to 
the  enduring  harmony  that  prevailed. 

"The  same  kind  feelings  and  good  humor  characterized  the  annual 
general  meetings,  where,  I  verily  believe,  if  an  egotistical  literary  firebrand 
had  ventured  to  disturb  the  general  concord — ^and  no  one  else  could  have 
managed  such  an  achievement — he  would  have  been  gently  and  courteously 
lynched.  It  is  true  that  I  am  speaking  of  a  primitive  and  unenlightened 
period,  before  it  had  been  suggested  that  Shakespeare  was  somebody  else: 
but  even  the  enunciation  of  so  startling  a  theory  as  that  would  not,  I  am 
persuaded,  have  disturbed  the  serenity  of  a  body  who  had  perfect  reliance 
jon  freedom  of  criticism,  leading  eventually  to  the  victory  of  truth. 

"A  similar  catholicity  of  spirit — the  absence  of  a  specific  platform — 
the  trenchant  and  spontaneous  rejection,  if  I  understand  your  scheme 
rightly,  of  nothing  but  offensive  dogmatism  and  insolent  criticism — ^these 
are  the  elements  that  will  commend  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York 
to  every  temperate  student,  and  demand  his  earnest  wishes  for  its  influence 
and  permanency. 

"With  a  reiteration  of  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  your  society 
for  their  kindness,  and  apologies  for  intruding  upon  them  this  little  speci- 
men of  an  old  man's  garrulity,  believe  me,  yours  faithfully. 

"J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps." 

Of  the  many  letters  of  congratulation  the  society  has  received  for  its 
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Nineteenth  Anniversary,  we  have  only  room  for  the  following  from  one 
of  its  earliest  members,  Edward  P.  Vining,  Esq.,  of  San  Francisco : 

*E^opi3CYi  ^Qclpeiv. 

E{    ep^cooOe    eZ  &v    ej^ot.      'Ewet^Tj  &v  vevopuvTOCi  ev   tcj>  wapovrt    eu- 
^03cIqcv  l^cf  Qciveiv,  e^o^e  [tol  u[jliv  ypdE^oci,  Tcepl  tcgcvtcov  eu^apievoc   upica^    euo- 

'EOau(i.a^ov  ort  ol  wXcove;  twv  o^oXqcoti^ccov  tt,?  TcoXecoc  upicov 
eraTpot  ttS?  fnive^plot;,  <njXXap6vTe?  u7co^apiP«veiv  to  fjiyyfaL[HLOL  TptpiTivtatov 
auTTic  ou  yeyovacf  5  yap  6pi6Tt(jL05  'Opiiopou  cu  ewl  •np'-a;  cmxcjc^TjTat  to 
ovo|i.Qc  auTOU|  3ca07)XG>c  ou  ^cftToc  yeveocv  piovov,  iXkoc  Tcpoc  tou;  ocicovac  icpo- 
GiQxcov,  7;pG)T0c  cJ;  Ty}V  ^lo^^e^CTOV  Tjaciv  rnv  euicpcTfetav  jcal  TYiv'eujcajJi^lav  *EX- 
>7ivtxT)v  eioTiveyxev.     "Apa  ouv^Ttpiav  ^et  auTOV. 

'0  aoiTQCcpioc  TYJ  epLTj  j^etpl 

'E^oudp^ou   Otviyyoc. 

'Eypd^T)  «ico  ttS;  mXecoc 
'Aylou    ^payxiTxou 

ap^0[JLiv0U  T05    TrpCOTOU  {l.7)V0( 

To5  Itou^  tou  Kupiou  v^picov 

At  the  Triennial  Election  in  April,  1904,  Hon.  B.  Rush  Field,  M.D.,  was 
chosen  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society  in  place  of  Wm.  C.  Devecmon,  Esq., 
whose  term  then  expired.  Edward  Merton  Dey,  Esq.,  was  chosen  Honorary 
Librarian,  both  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  three  years. 


[All  April  Book  Matter,  Acknowledgments,  Reviews,  etc.,  lie 
over  as  usual  until  the  July  issue.] 

The  Editors  cannot  undertake  to  return  unused  manuscripts,  though 
they  will  endeavor  to  do  so  if  self-directed  stamped  envelope  is  enclosed 
therewith. 

All  manuscript  must  be  typewritten.  Quotations  from  the  Plays  or 
Poems  of  more  than  three  lines  should  be  indicated  or  run  into  the  text, 
as  our  exceedingly  limited  space  forbids  printing  them  at  length.  Refer- 
ences should  always  be  by  Act,  scene  and  line. 

Address  all  matters  intended  for  the  Editors,  Books  for  review,  etc.. 
New  Shakespeareana^  P.  O.  Box  617,  Westfield,  New  Jersey. 
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Vol.  III.  JULY,  1904.  No.  3 

WAS  KRONBORG  AT  ELSINORE  THE  HOME  AND  FORTRESS 

OF  HAMLET  THE  DANE? 

It  is  rather  an  interesting  suggestion  to  those  to  whom  Shakespeare's 
pages  are  of  current  and  constant  interest,  and  who  connect  Shakespeare 
and  his  world  with  the  world  they  live  and  breathe  and  move  in  to-day — 
that  Kronborg  Castle  which  is  the  scene  of  Shakespeare's  master  tragedy 
was  built  to  achieve  the  same  purpose  for  which — ^as  we  write  these  lines — 
the  lively  Japanese  soldiers  and  sailors  are  fighting  in  the  far  East:  viz., 
to  keep  if  possible  the  power  of  the  Russian  Empire  from  the  High  seas. 

The  erection  of  Kronborg  Castle  at  the  entrance  to  the  Kattegat,  was 
begun  in  the  year  1552.  In  1552,  Ivan,  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow,  afterward 
known  as  Ivan  the  Terrible,  had  succeeded  in  amalgamating  the  various 
states  about  him  to  form  the  Empire  of  Russia,  and  having  become  first 
Czar,  he  turned  his  attention  to  seeking  an  outlet  to  the  ocean,  then  control- 
led by  his  neighbors,  especially  by  the  Swedes  and  Danes.  As  we  have 
seen,  Kronborg  Castle  was  built  about  the  time  of  his  predatory  expeditions, 
and  undoubtedly  as  a  measure  of  defense  against  him:  and  so  suc- 
cessful was  the  defense  that  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  that  Russia  obtained  control  of 
the  Baltic  or  access  through  the  Kattegat  to  the  Atlantic.  Intercourse  be- 
tween England  and  Russia  was  opened  in  1553,  when  Sir  Hugh  Willough- 
by  and  Richard  Chancellor  undertook  with  a  fleet  to  explore  the  North 
East  passage,  through  the  Arctic  Ocean,  to  China.  The  expedition  suffer- 
ed great  hardships.  Two  ships  were  lost  and  Sir  Hugh  and  many  of  the 
men  frozen  to  death.  The  survivors  under  Chancellor  put  into  Archangel. 
Chancellor  was  cordially  received  by  the  Czar  and  the  result  was  that  a 
commercial  treaty  was  established  between  the  two  countries.  In  1567, 
Anthony  Jenkinson  was  commissioned  by  Ivan  to  convey  a  special  message 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  "That  the  Queen's  majesty  and  he  might  be  to  all 
their  enemies  joined  as  one;  and  that  England  and  Russia  might  be  in  all 
manners  as  one." 

Ivan,  for  his  part,  desired  the  assistance  of  England  in  his  controversies 
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with  the  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Poles;  while  England  on  her  part  wanted 
monopoly  of  trade.  In  one  of  his  raids  into  the  Baltic  territory,  Ivan  wrote 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  asking  if  he  might  find  a  safe  retreat  in  England  in 
case  he  should  be  driven  out  by  his  own  subjects.  It  is  even  said  that  he 
once  proposed  for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  although  he  had  already  had  eight 
wives,  two  of  them  living  at  the  time.  The  union  being  declined,  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  English  court  to  select  a  consort  for  him  among  the 
Ladies  of  Elizabeth's  Court.  The  choice  fell  upon  Lady  Mary  Hastings, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntington  and  a  relative  of  the  Queen,  but  the 
accounts  that  had  reached  Lady  Mary's  ears  of  the  terrible  Czar  evidently 
did  not  prepossess  her  in  his  favor,  and  she  also  declined  the  honor.  The 
conduct  of  the  members  of  this  embassy  appears  for  some  reason  to  have 
greatly  impressed  the  English  Court,  and  Lady  Mary  Hastings  was  thence- 
forth dubbed  *The  Empress  of  Muscovy."  Apparently  this  is  the  incident 
burlesqued  in  "Love's  Labour's  Lost"  as  the  Masque  of  Russians,  and  it 
must  be  conceded  at  all  events  as  remarkable  that  allusions  to  a  compara- 
tively very  recent  Empire  such  as  Russia  then  was,  are  found  so  frequently 
in  Plays  written  for  purely  local  London  consumption;  the  "rugged  Rus- 
sian bear,"  the  Duke  who  "some  said  was  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  some 
in  Rome,"  the  talk  that  would  "outlast  a  Russian  winter,"  Hermione,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  wife  to  a  Sicilian  King  who  consulted  the 
Delphic  oracles,  and  "the  curs  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth  of  a  Rus- 
sian bear."  Such  accensions  as  these  would  have  evidently  been  unintellig- 
able  to  a  London  audience  had  it  not  been  for  some  recent  experiences. 

On  page  i6  of  Volume  i  of  New  Shakespeareana,  are  noted  that, 
according  to  an  ancient  document,  a  pay  roll — 3.  company  of  English  actors 
was  domiciled  from  June  17th  to  September  i8th,  1586,  at  Elsinore,  in  Zee- 
land,  Denmark,  for  the  purpose  of  playing  before  the  Danish  King,  Fred- 
erick the  Second — and  that,  among  these  players  was  the  well  known  Wil- 
liam Kempe — and  several  others,  known  to  have  been  the  professional  fel- 
lows of  William  Shakespeare.  Now,  the  earliest  printed  copies  of  "Ham- 
let" do  not  give  the  place  where  its  narrative  was  to  be  supposed  to  occur. 
Prince  Hamlet  himself,  however,  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  play,  men- 
tions Elsinore — the  present  city  of  Helsignor — ^as  its  scene,  and  it  is  to  Elsi- 
nore that  he  welcomes  Horatio  and  the  Players.  At  Elsinore,  guarding  the 
entrance  to  the  Kattegat,  and  so  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  there  still  stands  to-day, 
as  it  has  stood  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  (though  now  supposed  to 
be  crumbling  as  to  its  foundation — 2l  telegram  to  that  effect  having  reached 
us  from  Berlin,  February  6th,  1904,  subsequent  to  the  date  at  which  the  pic- 
tures accompanying  this  article  were  secured)  this  Fortress  of  Kronborg. 
And  there  were — and  continued  to  be  until  as  lately  as  the  year  1857 — (if 
our  authorities  are  accurate)  certain  "sound  dues"  which  the  Castle  was  ex- 
pected to  collect  for  Denmark — discontinued  in  the  year  1857.  The  Old 
Castle  therefore  has  an  interesting  history  apart  from  its  probable  associa- 
tions with  the  Hamlet  fiction.     Except  that  Admiral  Blake  once  sailed  his 
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fleet  by  it  without  permission,  it  seems  always  to  have  been  adequate  to  its 
purpose,  viz :  the  control  of  exit  and  entrance  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  so  to 
the  open  ocean.  For  some  half  a  century  now  it  has  been  used  only  as  a 
barracks  for  Danish  soldiers. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Castle  of  Kromborg  was  the  scene  of  Shakes- 
peare's play  of  Hamlet.  Why  it  is  so  believed  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  enquire.  But  why  should  Shakespeare,  who  appears  never  to  have 
visited  Elsinore,  (had  he  been  one  of  the  Company  aforesaid  his  name  would 
surely  have  been  second,  or  more  probably  first,  on  the  list  contained  in  the 
ancient  payroll,)  have  selected  Kronborg  Castle  and  Elsinore  as  the  Fort- 
ress and  home,  and  scene  of  the  piteous  story  of  Hamlet  the  Dane?  Saxo 
places  the  scene  of  his  Saga  of  Amleth  in  Jutland,  and  Belleforest,  translat- 
ing it  into  the  Hystoric  of  Hamblett  (Amleth — ^asperated)  says  that  the 
Danes  **all  with  one  consent  proclaimed  him  (Hamblett)  King  of  Jutie, 
[i.  e.,  Jutland]  and  Chersonnesse,  at  this  present  the  proper  country  of 
Denmark. "(See  Belleforest's  Hystoric  of  Hamblett  reprinted  in  The 
Bankside  Shakespeare,  Vol.  XI.) 

Indeed,  the  necessities  of  local  color  for  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare 
seemed  to  require  the  removal  of  Saxo's  story  to  Elsinore.  To  this  local 
color  we  are  indebted  for  Prince  Hamlet  being  educated  at  Wittenberg 
(which  being  a  Lutheran  university  was  the  favorite  one  for  Danish  scholars 
to  resort  to).  Clearly,  the  prince  must  be  at  the  Danish  Court  and  there 
was  no  Danish  Court  in  Jutland !  In  a  notebook  kept  by  "Maister  William 
,  Segar,  Garter  King  at  Arms  who  joumied  to  Denmark  in  that  year  to  aid 
in  investing  the  Danish  King  with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  is  the  entry  of 
July  14,  1603.  "This  afternoone  the  King  (of  Denmark)  went  aboord 
the  English  ship  which  was  lying  off  Elsinore  and  had  a  blanket  prepared 
for  him  vpon  the  vpper  decks  which  were  hung  with  an  awning  of  cloathes 
of  Tissue,  every  healthe  reported  shot  of  great  Ordinance,  so  that  during 
the  King's  abode  the  ship  discharged  160  shot."  (Here  we  have  the  Danish 
custom,  more  honored  in  the  breach  etc.,  of  announcing  the  King's  toasts 
by  trumpets  or  by  salvos  **the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell,"  etc., 
and  we  wonder  again,  did  Shakespeare  know  everything  knowable:  did  no 
minutest  item  escape  him  ever?)  And  the  presence  of  the  English  actors 
also  proves  it,  as,  had  it  not  been  the  seat  of  the  Danish  court,  the  small  city 
of  Elsinore  would  not  have  attracted  the  presence  for  three  months  of  a 
company  of  actors  seeking  continental  employment.  Besides,  on  its  bor- 
ders, Queen  Mary,  consort  of  this  very  King  Frederick  above  mentioned, 
built  a  summer  palace — still  standing,  called  "Marienlyst" — (Mary's  de- 
lig^ht).  Moreover,  the  province  or  bailiwick  of  Zeeland,  (which  contain** 
Elsinore,  Marienlyst  and  Kronborg,)  is  named  *,Fredericksborg"  after  the 
name  borne  by  so  many  of  the  Danish  Kings.  And  as  for  further  reason, 
if  further  reason  is  necessary,  there  exist  remarkable  correspondences  to 
points  required  by  the  descriptive  parts  of  the  play  of  Hamlet,  in  the  ex- 
terior and  interior  of  this  Castle,  as  it  is  the  province  of  our  illustrations, 
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which  have  been  taken  for  us  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Welsch,  to  show:  Possibly 
William  Kemp,  or  some  of  his  fellow  actors,  whose  names  we  have  given 
as  occurring  in  the  old  payroll  (Vol.  i,  page  i6)  became  so  epris  with  the 
gaunt  and  frowning  battlements  of  the  Castle,  that  he  described  it  to  Shakes- 
peare vividly  enough  for  him  to  reproduce  it  in  his  mise  en  scene.  Per- 
haps, and  perhaps  not?  Who  can  tell!  There  was  enough  of  romance 
clinging  about  the  old  castle  to  have  attracted  Mr.  William  Kemp.  One 
of  its  legends  (told  with  the  anachronistic  independence  essential  to  all  le- 
gendary lore)  is  that,  in  its  subterranean  fastnesses,  Holger  Danske  Cthe 
William  Tell  of  Denmark)  still  sits  asleep  at  a  banqueting  table,  but  still 
firmly  grasping  his  great  glaive,  ready  to  spring  to  the  aid,  in  danger,  of  his 
beloved  Denmark. 

To-day  the  story  of  Hamlet  is  as  much  a  part  of  its  legendary  wealth 
as  Holger  Danske  himself.  But  whether  Shakespeare  located  the  story  of 
his  Master  tragedy  at  old  Elsinore  because  of  England's  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Ivan  the  terrible  whom  Kronborg's  walls  so  successfully  resisted ; 
or  whether  the  description  of  his  fellow  actors  there  impressed  him,  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  same  old  fortress  seems  to-day  to  respond  in  its  exterior 
and  interior  features  to  the  points  named  in  the  Play.  Who  will  not  will- 
ingly be  convinced  that  here  (A)  is  the  identical  platform  where  Hamlet's 
father's  spirit  in  arms  first  appeared  to  his  doomed  son?  The  wind  from 
the  Kattegat  and  from  the  channel  give  it  always  "a  nipping  and  an  eager 
air."  Here  stood  Francisco  on  guard,  and  to  him  opproaching  Bernardo— 
who  had  already  once  seen  the  ghost  and,  whose  nerves  running  away  with 
him,  gave  the  challenge  instead  of  waiting,  as  a  soldier  should,  to  be  himself 
challenged  by  the  sentry.  The  next  in  order  (B)  is  the  Hall  of  State, 
where  Hamlet  resents  King  Claudius  calling  him  his  "sometime  cousin  now 
our  son/'  and  sneers  that  he  is  **a  little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind." 
Just  as  the  English  traveller  in  1603  described  it,  there  were  then  plenty  of 
arras  for  Polonius  to  conceal  himself  behind  when  he  sent  poor  Ophelia  to 
interview  Prince  Hamlet.  Danish  kings  are  expressed  in  antique  habits  ac- 
cording to  their  several  times  with  their  arms  and  inscriptions  containing 
all  the  conquests  and  victories." 

The  next  (C)  is  the  "more  removed  place"  indeed  a  dreadful  sum- 
mit (the  "cliff"  being  in  this  case,  a  place  on  the  roof  easily  reachable 
from  the  platform,  where  the  story  of  the  murder,  already  half  guessed 
by  Hamlet,  is  fully  told  him  by  the  Ghost.  Another  view  of  this  spot 
from  below  is  lettered  (D).  The  picture  marked  (E)  is  the  Queen's 
chamber,  where  Polonius,  spying  through  the  arras,  met  his  death- 
thrust  from  Hamlet's  sword.  The  pictures  F  and  G  are  respectively,  one 
of  the  old  casemates,  the  sally-port,  and  the  parade,  still  to  be  seen  by  the 
visitor  to  this  "Riviera  of  the  North,"  as  Marienlyst  is  fondly  called  in  the 
guide-books  issued  by  the  proprietor  thereof. 

Be  all  this  asit  may,  this  Danish  neighborhood  is  still  redolent  of  Ham- 
let and  of  Shakespeare — and  just  as  at  Wittenberg  we  are   still  shown  the 
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house  occupied  by  Hamlet  when  he  was  at  school  there,  so  the  creations  of 
Shakespeare  have  been  acclimated  into  Danish  Folk-lore,  and  into  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  delightful  watering  place,  still  called  Marienlyst. 
In  the  grounds  of  Marienlyst  has  been  erected  a  shaft  surrounded 
with  a  cairn,  which,  from  a  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runs 
not  to  the  contrary,  has  been  known  as  "Hamlet's  Tomb."  Nearby  is  a 
statute  of  Prince  Hamlet  himself  by  Miss  Neilson  a  famous  Danish  sculp- 
tress. And  here  also,  in  a  grove,  is  a  small  cascade  or  welled-up  spring, 
which,  by  grace  of  an  equivalent  tradition,  is  "Ophelia's  brook"  the  identical 
spot  where  Queen  Gertrude's  poor  Lady  of  honor  her  pendant  weeds  was 
clambering  to  hang  when  the  envious  sliver  broke,  and  entitled  her  to  Christ- 
ian burial — (through  the  verdict  of  the  first  grave  digger  that  she  wilfully 
sought  her  own  salvation  has  taken  precedence  in  most  men's  minds  of  the 
Crowner's  Quest  that  entitled  her  to  have  her  grave  made  "straight," 
that  is,  east  and  west,  the  head  reverently  to  the  east).  At  any  rate  it  is 
here  Sarah  Bernhard  and  Monet  Sully  break  annual  bottles  of  champagne ! 
And,  standing  on  Marienlyst  beach  one  sees  a  little  stone's  throw  away,  the 
stony  battlements  of  gray  old  Kronborg  itself! 

We  gave,  as  a  frontispiece  to  our  issue  for  October  1903,  a  picture  of 
a  statue  of  Shakespeare  by  Louis  Hasselriis  (a  Danish  sculptor  living  in 
Rome)  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  during  the  present  year,  1904,  in  the 
Mall  opposite  the  Sally-port  of  old  Kromborg.  Since  Shakespeare  is  the 
creator  of  Hamlet  (for  unless  one's  attention  is  finely  called  to  it,  neither 
Amleth  nor  Hamblett  seem  to  be  even  an  adumbration  of  Shakespeare's 
melancholy  Prince),  it  is  hoped  that  this  can  be  done  in  the  present  year, 
which  is  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  second  Quarto  of  Hamlet 
— (of  which  the  first  is  doubtless  a  scant  stenographic  report).  The  sub- 
scription to  pay  for  the  monument  is  headed  by  Queen  Alexandra  of  Eng- 
land with  one  thousand  guelden,  and  only  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars 
is  now  lacking  to  complete  the  fund.  In  the  hope  that  this  small  remainder 
may  come  from  the  United  States,  the  Danish  consul-general  in  New  York 
City  has  asked  the  Editor  of  New  Shakespeareana  to  mention  that  sub- 
scriptions may  be  forwarded  to  him,  and  they  cheerfully  do  so. 

Any  sums  sent  to  the  Editors  of  New  Shakespeareana  will  be  ac- 
knowledged with  the  names  of  the  donors  in  subsequent  issues  of  this  Quar- 
terly. If  every  American  Actor  of  Shakespearean  roles  would  send  us  his 
or  her  contribution  the  very  small  amount  now  lacking  could  be  secured  here 
in  the  United  States  readily  during  the  Hamlet  anniversary  year,  and  we 
sincerely  trust  that  the  amount  will  be,  in  this  graceful  and  preferable  way, 
forthcoming. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S    ANTONY     AND     CLEOPATRA,      AND     ITS 

STAGE  HISTORY. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  while  in  the  present  day  the  Tragedy 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  its  contemporary  popularity  should  have  been  so 
comparatively  slight,  and  the  field  of  its  history  so  barren. 

Under  date  of  May  20th,  1608,  two  entries  were  made  in  the  Stationer's 
Register  for  Edward  Blount.  "Entered  for  his  copie  under  the  orders  of 
Sir  George  Buck  Knight  and  Master  Warder  Seton  a  Booke  called  the 
booke  of  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,"  and  "Entered  also  for  his  copie  by  the 
like  authoritie  A  booke  called  Anthony  and  Cleopater.''  In  the  following 
year,  1609,  Pericles  was  accordingly  published  in  Quarto  with  the  title  "The 
late  and  much  admired  Play  called  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre  &c.,"  and  this 
publication  was  followed  by  that  of  three  other  Quarto  Editions  before 
1623.  On  the  other  hand,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  so  far  as  we  know,  was 
never  published  in  Quarto  and  never  appeared  in  print  until  1623,  when  it 
was  included  among  the  Tragedies  in  the  First  Folio.  Edward  Bloimt 
must  for  some  reason  have  abandoned  his  intention  of  publishing  it.  Per- 
haps the  immediate  and  startling  success  of  the  one  twin,  Pericles,  tended 
to  obscure  the  merit  of  its  greater  brother.  Pericles'  success  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  typical,  as  Robert  Tailer  (1614)   writes 

"And  if  it  prove  so  happy  as  to  please 
Weele  say  'tis  fortunate  like  Pericles." 

"Antony  and  Cleopatra"  seems  to  have  been  as  markedly  unfortunate. 
We  have  no  record  of  its  original  production  on  the  stage,  which  must  have 
been  in  1607  or  1608,  shortly  before  Blount's  Entry  in  the  Stationer's  Regis- 
ter, and  no  evidence  can  be  found  of  it  on  the  stage  at  all  until  its  production 
by  Garrick  on  Wednesday,  January  23rd,  1759,  at  Drury  Lane.  As,  in  its 
infancy  it  was  o'er-shadowed  by  its  more  fortunate  twin,  Pericles,  in  later 
years  its  popularity  was  stolen  from  it  by  what  may  be  regarded  as  in  a 
sense  its  offspring,  Dryden's  "All  for  Love,"  which  held  the  stage  to  its  ex- 
clusion for  many  years.  Two  previous  tragedies  on  the  same  subject  had 
been  previously  printed  in  England,  Daniel's  "Cleopatra"  in  1594,  and  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke's  "Antony,"  in  1595.  The  latter  is  virtually  a  trans- 
lation of  Robert  Garnier's  Marc  Antoine,  1578.  Daniel's  tragedy,  like 
Shakespeare's  drew  its  material  principally  from  Plutarch's  Lives,  but 
neither  of  these  plays  seem  to  have  any  relation  to  Shakespeare's  tragedy 
beyond  their  being  founded  on  the  same  story.  So  the  "Cleopatra,  Queen 
of  Egypt"  produced  by  Thomas  May,  1626,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
influenced  by  Shakespeare's  tragedy  at  all ! 

After  the  Restoration,  Sir  Charles  Sedley  composed  an  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  which  is  recorded  to  have  been  produced  at  Dorset  Garden  in 
1677.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  dull  rhymed-tragedy  and  met  with  but 
moderate  success.  On  the  31st  January,  1677-78,  however,  Dryden's  great 
tragedy  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  and  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
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Royal  during  1678.  Dryden  described  it  in  the  title-page  as  written  in  imi- 
tation of  Shakespeare's  style,  and  says  in  his  preface  with  becoming  modesty, 
**I  hope  I  may  affirm  and  without  vanity  that  by  imitating  him,  I  have  ex- 
celled myself  throughout  the  play."  His  opinion  of  his  own  tragedy  has 
been  accepted  by  all  his  critics,  who  recognize  it  as  beyond  doubt 
Dryden's  greatest  play.  Its  success  was  immediate  and  continued,  the  ac- 
tors of  that  day  made  their  reputations  in  it,  and  it  held  the  stage  for  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Dryden  constructed  his  tragedy  in  conformity 
to  the  classical  rules  then  so  strenuously  insisted  on;  but,  writing  under 
Shakespeare's  inspiration  he  was  successful  in  catching  and  transfusing 
more  than  a  little  of  the  fire  of  the  original  which  had  so  deeply  impressed 
him.  Or,  perhaps  we  may  say  with  Swinburne  **It  would  seem  a  sign  or 
birthmark  of  only  the  greatest  among  poets  that  they  should  be  sure  to  rise 
instantly  for  awhile  above  the  very  highest  of  their  native  height  at  the  touch 
of  a  thought  of  Cleopatra.''  Perhaps,  too,  the  very  vastness  and  gor- 
geousness  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  made  it  difficult  of  approach  to  actors 
as  well  as  audiences,  and  Dryden's  beautiful  play  brought  within  narrower 
bounds,  and  pruned  so  as  to  more  nearly  conform  to  the  so  called  dramatic 
unities — came  more  within  the  grasp  of  the  minds  and  powers  of  players 
and  people.  The  blaze  of  noon-day  splendor  from  the  marvellous  original 
was  too  dazzling  for  its  adequate  portrayal  by  any  actors,  and  the  paler  re- 
flection proved  therefore  the  more  acceptable.  In  our  own  day,  have  we 
not  seen  that  Sardou's  glowing  and  picturesque,  but  superficial  Cleopatra, 
has  been  acted  oftener  in  our  own  country  and  to  greater  popular  accepta- 
tion than  Shakespeare's  tragedy? 

As  above  mentioned,  the  first  performance  of  which  we  have  record 
of  Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra  was  Garrick's  production  of  the 
Tragedy  at  Drury  Lane  in  1757.  This  performance  was  of  a  version  abridg- 
ed and  transposed  by  Capell.  Garrick  himself  of  course  played  Antony, 
Berry  Enobarbus,  and  Mrs.  Yates  Cleopatra.  Davies  tells  us  that  this  re- 
vival of  the  play,  which  as  he  says  "had  lain  dormant  since  it  was  first  ex- 
hibited" was  due  to  Garrick's  passionate  desire  to  give  the  public  as  much 
of  Shakespeare  as  possible.  The  revival,  however,  was  not  a  success ;  and, 
after  a  half-dozen  repetitions,  the  play  was  withdrawn.  Garrick  is  said 
not  to  have  been  an  effective  Antony ;  Davies  says  of  him  that  "his  person 
was  not  sufficiently  important  and  commanding  to  represent  the  part ;"  hard- 
ly a  very  satisfactory  criticism  of  so  great  an  actor,  who  was  successful  in 
so  many  and  such  different  characters.  Mrs.  Yates  was  very  yoimg  at  the 
time  of  the  production,  and  her  genius  probably  undeveloped.  Our  tragedy 
then  slept  for  another  long  age,  in  fact  until  1833,  when  Macready  produced 
at  Covent  Garden  the  present  acting  version  of  the  Play.  Macready  was 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  performance  of  Antony,  and  Talfourd  said  of  it 
that  it  lacked  "that  spirit  of  revelry  and  bounding  joyancy,  which  ought 
to  distinguish  the  mad-cap  reveller  of  sixty."  The  same  critic  added,  that 
"the  mild  intellectual  expression  of  countenance,  meagre  figure  and  lady- 
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like  deportment  of  Miss  Phillips  failed  adequately  to  present  Cleopatra." 
It  perhaps  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  that  this  production  also  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Mr.  Phelps  seems  to  have  fared  better  with  his  revival  of  the 
Tragedy  at  Sadler's  Wells  in  1850,  when  Miss  Glyn  played  Cleopatra  to  his 
own  Antony.  Miss  Glyn  possessed  as  to  her  own  personal  appearance  and 
characteristics,  the  requirements  and  traits  found  so  sadly  lacking  in  poor 
Miss  Phillips,  and  her  rendition  of  Cleopatra  was  regarded  as  the  crown- 
ing triumph  of  her  career.  Pheljxs's  Antony,  however,  like  Macready's,  while 
studious  and  earnest,  is  said  to  have  been  deficient  in  vivacity  and  spontan- 
eity. On  our  own  stage  the  only  rendering  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  which 
readily  recurs  to  the  mind,  is  the  gorgeous  reproduction  of  the  Tragedy,  by 
Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter's  Company,  some  years  since.  Mrs.  Potter's  own 
performance  while  earnest  and  graceful,  failed  adequately  to  realize  what 
we  ha^  hoped  for  in  Cleopatra ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  it  was  I  think 
the  general  verdict  that  Kyrle  Bellew  s  rendering  of  Antony  was  animated 
and  virile,  as  well  as  careful  and  studious,  and  was  perhaps  the  best  thing  he 
ever  did.  By  the  curious  irony  of  fate  the  same  undeserved  misfortune  that 
has  so  constantly  attended  Antony  and  Cleopatra  seems  to  have  clung  to  it 
even  in  America.  As  in  the  eighteenth  century  "All  for  Love,  or  the  World 
Well  Lost"  reaped  the  popular  admiration  which  should  rightly  have  be- 
longed to  Shakespeare's  Tragedy,  so,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Sardou's 
meretricious  drama,  in  which  Bernhardt  however,  so  marvellously  embodied 
the  spirit  of  Cleopatra,  possessed  the  stage  and  filled  the  popular  mind ;  and 
^ven  when  less  sublimely  but  still  forcefully  rendered  by  Fanny  Davenport, 
Sardou's  Cleopatra  was  much  oftener  presented  to  public  applause  than 
Shakespeare's.  The  immediate  and  continued  success  of  the  preceding  play 
of  Julius  Caesar,  renders  Antony  and  Cleopatra's  relative  failure  on  the  stage 
the  more  surprising.  Certainly  Antony's  character  is  immensely  developed 
and  far  superior  in  the  second  tragedy,  than  in  the  first ;  while  JuHus  Caesar 
is  almost  entirely  lacking  in  the  feminine  interest,  which  in  Cleopatra  not 
only  permeates  but  dominates  the  tragedy. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  Quarterly  Review  to  re-capitulate 
the  volume  of  aesthetic  study  or  analysis  either  of  Shakespeare  or  of  thte 
characters  of  the  men  and  women  he  has  created.  I  therefore  forbear  as 
well  discussion  as  citation  from  critic  or  poet  which  would  yet  more  strange- 
ly show  the  striking  contrast  between  the  closet  admiration  and  the  stage 
neglect  of  this  great  tragedy.  As  we  know,  Shakespeare  in  this  Play,  as  in 
Julius  Caesar,  took  not  only  his  incidents  but  much  of  his  language  from 
North's  translation  of  Plutarch's  "Life  of  Antony,"  "concealing,"  as 
Schlegel  says,  "under  an  apparent  artlessness  of  adhering  closely  to  History 
as  he  found  it,  an  uncommon  degree  of  art :  accepting  the  literal  only  where 
it  enters  into  the  poetical ;  and  so  moulding  the  story  as  to  give  unity  and 
rounding  to  a  series  of  events  detached  from  the  immeasurable  extent  of  His- 
tory without  changing  them."  Evidently  Shakespeare  had  re-read 
and  pondered  the  story  told  by  Plutarch  in  the  interval  of  time  which 
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divided  the  production  of  these  tragedies;  a  striking  illustration  of  which 
is  the  fact  that  to  bring  the  events  connected  with  Caesar's  assassination  and 
its  avenging  within  the  limits  of  a  single  play,  so  that  Brutus's  and  Cassius's 
death  at  Phillippi  might  conclude  the  tragedy ;  Shakespeare  was  compelled 
to  omit  all  reference  to  Antony's  campaign  in  Northern  Italy,  and  the  seem- 
ingly hopeless  struggle  he  maintained  against  the  Senatorial  party,  before 
the  formation  of  the  second  triumvirate.  It  might  be  supposed  for  all  that 
is  said  in  "Julius  Caesar,"  that  the  flight  of  the  conspirators  from  Rome 
after  Caesar's  funeral,  ended  the  power  of  their  party  in  Italy,  and  that  they 
had  gone  at  once  to  the  East,  where  we  find  Brutus  and  Cassius  a  little  later, 
and  that  Shakespeare  had  ignored  the  intervening  period.  When  we  come, 
however,  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra  we  see  that  Shakespeare  though  he 
had  laid  aside  this  part  of  Antony's  career  as  lacking  relation  to  the  story 
of  Brutus,  the  true  hero  of  the  earlier  tragedy ;  had  not  failed  to  study  and 
assimilate  this  vital  portion  of  Antony's  life,  and  was  ready  to  make  the  most 
happy  use  of  it  contrasting  Antony's  valorous  capacity  of  rugged  endurance, 
with  his  life  of  luxurious  indulgence  in  Egypt.  The  picture  is  the  more 
striking  from  the  description  coming  from  Octavius. 

"When  thou  once 

Was  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slew'st 

Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 

Did  famine  follow ;  whom  thou  fought's  against 

Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 

Than  savages  could  suffer 

and  all  this,  « 

It  wounds  thine  honour  that  I  speak  it  now 

Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 

So  much  as  lank't  not." 
We  may  further  see  Shakespeare's  careful  use  of  his  limited  material, 
(for  he  seems  to  have  been  a  careful  rather  than  a  profuse  reader,)  by  the 
fact  that  he  seems  to  have  taken  his  first  idea  for  the  tragedy  of  Timon 
from  the  episodic  discussion  concerning  the  life  and  sorrows  of  Timon, 
contained  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Antony.  That  powerful  and  gloomy  tragedy 
was  produced  probably  a  little  earlier  than  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  some- 
what later  than  Julius  Caesar,  so  that  to  Shakespeare's  study,  of  one  division 
of  North's  Plutarch,  we  owe  three  great  Shakespearean  Tragedies. 

R.  L.  Ash  HURST. 
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Department  of  Textual  C^^iticism 

Conducted  by  Edward  Mkrton  Dey,  Esq. 


[Contributions  to  this  Department  need  not  be  typewritten.    Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Mr.  Dey,  P.  O.  Box  1063,  St.  I^ouis,  Mo.] 

II.  HENRY  THE  FOURTH  VII  68  SEQ. 

How  might  a  King  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
The  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me 
What !  rate,  rebuke  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
The  immediate  heir  of  England  ?    *    *    * 
I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father 
******    You  are  right 
Justice  and  you  weigh  this  well 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance,  etc. 
The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  5  containing  the  Honourable  Battel 
of  Agin-Court.  (Repeated  in  the  Bankside  Shakespeare.  Vol.  XVI.  page  xv.) 
JUDGE.    Why,  I  pray  you  my  lord  who  am  I  ? 

HEN  5.  You  who  knows  you  not?  Why^  man,  you  are  Lord  Chief e 
Justice  of  England. 

JUDGE.  Your  Grace  hath  said  truth,  and  therefore  in  striking  me  in 
this  place  you  greatly  abuse  me  and  me  not  only,  but  also  your  father  whose 
lively  person  here  in  thi  splace  I  do  represent.  And  therefore  to  teach  you 
what  prerogatives  meane  I  commit  you  to  the  Fleete  until  I  have  spoken 
with  your  father. 

HEN  5.    Why  then  belike  you  mean  to  send  me  to  the  Fleete? 
JUDGE.     I,  indede  and  therefore  carry  him  away.     Exeunt  Hen.   5 
with  the  officers. 

In  Mr.  Nelson's  interesting  and  valuable  article  on  Shakespearean 
forgers  before  Ireland,  in  the  last  issue  (page  80  supra)  I  think  he  is  in 
error  in  speaking  of  the  incident  of  Prince  Hal  striking  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  being  committed  to  prison  by  him,  as  Shakespeare's  invention.  Shakes- 
peare rarely  invented  incidents,  and  he  pretty  certainly  took  this  one  from 
the  old  play  of  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V,  which  was  in  a  measure 
the  ground  work  of  2  Henry  IV  and  Henry  V.    Here  we  have  the  incident 
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at  full  length  on  the  stage ;  the  prince  interceding  for  one  of  his  followers — 
called  simply  *Theefe"  who  has  robb'd  a  Carrier,  and,  on  the  Chief  Justice 
refusing  to  listen  to  his  request  for  the  release  of  this  Theefe,  whom  he 
claims  as  his  follower,  striking  him,  and  the  committal  of  the  Prince  is  given 
above  following.  In  2  Henry  IV  the  incident  is  not  produced  on  the  stage, 
but  only  recounted  in  the  text  above  quoted.  Shakespeare's  audiences  were 
doubtless  familiar  with  the  incident  in  the  old  play,  and  would  welcome  a 
reference  to  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  story  whether  true  or  false,  was 
part  of  the  traditions  about  the  wildness  of  Prince  Henry's  early  days, 
which  I  hope  at  some  future  time  to  talk  about  in  New  Shakespeareana. 

R.  L.  Ash  HURST. 

Hamlet,  I.  ii.  160-1. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  well ; 
Horatio,— or  do  I  forget  myself. 
Thus  it  stands  in  the  Globe  and  Cambridge  editions.  It  is  such  a  palpable 
absurdity  that  Hamlet  should  congratulate  Horatio  on  the  state  of  his 
health  before  he  even  knows  who  he  is,  that  Collier  proposed  to  omit  the 
word  "weir' — see  Fumess*s  Hamlet  Vol.  I.  p.  46.  There  is  no  need  to  omit 
"well."  The  fault  is  with  the  punctuation.  "Well"  is  an  interjection.  Sup- 
pose we  read : — 

I  am  glad  to  see  you.    Well 
Horatio,— or  do  I  forget  myself! 
But  I  am  told  that  the  use  of  "well"  as  an  interjection  is  an  "American- 
ism.'*    Perhaps  it  is,  but  it  was  not  in   1623,  when  whoever  wrote  the 
"Address  to  the  Great  Variety  of  Readers"  said,  "Well !  it  is  now  publique, 
and  you  will  stand  for  your  priviledges  wee  know ;  to  read  and  censure." 

A  similar  use  of  "well"  occurs  in  this  very  play.  Act  I.  sc.  i-ii. 
Ber.  Well,  good  night;  and  still  another  in  R.  II,  III-3-170;  Well,  well, 
I  see  I  talk  but  idly.  Isaac  Hull  Platt. 

*Lear,'  II.  ii.  20. — 

One  trunk-inheriting  slave; 
Can  it  be  that  this  is  printer's  "pi"  for 

A  drunk  (or  "dnmken")  bate-breeding  slave;? 
A  box,  chest  or  trunk,  being  a  chattel  (interchangeable  words,  meaning  a 
coffer  in  the  plays — *Merry  Wives,'  I.  iv.  47 ;  IV.  ii.  60— and  see  Bartlett's 
Concordance)  can't  be  "inherited" — nor,  if  the  phrase  means  "as  much  real 
estate  as  the  trunk  of  a  tree  would  cover,"  then  the  difficulty  occurs  that 
real  estate  was  only  possessed  by  the  Feudal  Lord,  never:  then  or  since: 
by  a  "slave." 

If  it  means  "trunk-hosen" — i.  e. ;    small-clothes — then  why  "hundred 

pound three-suited worsted-stockings — just   above   in   Kent's 

speech?  An  hundred  pounds  was  at  least  twenty-five  hundred  pounds 
sterling  in  those  days,  and  only  rich  men  had  three  suits  of  clothes. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  copy-reader  may  have  read  the  manuscript 
"bate-breeding"  as  "inheriting"— or  "drunk"  as  "trunk" — or  the  types  may 
have  done  it.  "Bate-breeding"  means  stirring  up  strife — "bate-breeding" 
was  Middle  English  for  "busy  body" — (Morgan's  *  Warwickshire  Dialect/ 
page  15 — Fourth  ed.)  And  see  the  Bankside  Shakespeare  Vol.  XIV.  for 
picture  of  an  Elizabethan  font  showing  the  tendency  of  certain  type  to  fall 
into  the  wrong  boxes  in  "distributing" — or  "throwing  in,"  as  modem  print- 
ers call  it. 

In  the  "Pide-Bull"  quarto — which  is  the  one  Mr.  Adee  reprints  in  the 
Bankside — the  phrase  is, 

glaffegazing  superfinicall  rogue  one  trunke  inheriting — &c 
while  the  Folio  has 

glaffe-gazing  superseruicable  finical  Rogue,  one  Trunke-inheriting. 

Though  there  were  no  proof-readers,  the  forms  were  often  taken  out 
of  the  presses  and  corrections  made  while  the  printing  was  going  on  in 
the  old  printing  houses,  and  this  passage  seems  to  have  been  corrected  in 
that  way.  Indeed,  to  absolutely  know  how  a  Shakespeare  play  was  origin- 
ally written,  one  would  have  to  possess  every  copy  of  every  quarto  that  was 
ever  struck  off.  The  "copy" — that  is,  the  MS  held  by  the  boy  who  read  as 
the  compositor  set  up,  was  either  thrown  away  or  returned,  and  as 
there  was  no  proof-reader  to  call  for  it,  nobody  could  tell  what  the  boy  got 
right.  The  marvel  is  that  we  have  got  as  much  of  Shakespeare  as  we  have ! 
But  "glasse-gazing"  (without  the  hyphen)  and  "trunke"  for  trunk  brings  my 
correction  of  "drunken"  nearer  the  possibility. 

The  whole  speech  of  Kent  seems  un- Shakespearean.  Kent  elsewhere 
in  the  play  speaks  with  dignity  and  in  the  courtly  phrase  of  a  nobleman. 
Perhaps  he  assumed  this  tone  to  pretend  that  he  did  not  recognize  Oswald 
(who,  like  a  well-bred  person,  protests:  "Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow 
art  thou,  thus  to  rail  on  one  that  is  neither  known  of  thee  nor  knows  thee !") 
a  second  time.  But  such  a  mass  of  epithets  no  other  Shakespeare  character 
surely  ever  uttered.  The  passage  is  nonsense  anyhow!  But,  if  Kent  had 
suspected  Oswald's  errand  he  might  well  enough  have  called  him  an  inter- 
loper in  a  quarrel,  a  stirrer-up  of  strife — a  "bate-breeder." 

And  will  Mr.  Dey  please  explain  why  previously  (I.  iv.  95)  Kent  has 
called  this  same  Oswald  a  "base  foot-ball  player"?  and  why,  having  met 
before,  they  should  pretend  to  be  strangers?  Why  don't  we  have  these 
cruces  explained  by  the  commentators?    Why  do  they  prefer  to — 

" each  dark  passage  shun 

But  hold  their  farthing-candles  to  the  sun"? 

W.  L.  Rust. 

'Macbeth,'  II.  ii.  1-2.— 

That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made  me  bold; 

What  hath  quenched  them  hath  given  me  fire. 
The  text  notes  in  the  Revised  *New  Variorum'  repeat  from  the  earlier  edi- 
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tion  the  following  quotation  from  Mrs.  Griffiths's  'Morality  of  Shakespeare's 
Dramas' : 

**Our  sex  is  obliged  to  Shakespeare  for  this  passage.  He  seems  to 
think  that  a  woman  could  not  be  rendered  completely  wicked  without  some 
degree  of  intoxication.  It  required  two  vices  in  her,  one  to  intend,  and 
another  to  perpetrate,  the  crime." 

On  page  473  (Appendix)  appears  the  reference  to  Lady  Macbeth, 
taken  from  Campbeirs  *Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons' :  **her  own  spirit,  as  it  seems, 
exalted  by  the  power  of  wine."  The  text  notes  add  a  remark  from  Bell  to 
the  effect  that  **Mrs.  Siddons  spoke  this  line  with  a  ghastly  horrid  smile." 
On  page  487  of  the  Appendix,  Symons  is  quoted  as  saying  of  I^dy  Mac- 
beth: **She  has  taken  wine  to  make  her  bold,  but  there  is  an  exaltation  in 
her  brain  beyond  anything  that  wine  could  give."  Other  later  comment, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  covered  by  the  revised  *New  Variorum.' 

As  my  own  conception  of  the  meaning  was  not  reflected  in  the  text 
notes  I  searched  the  books  to  ascertain  whether  I  had  been  anticipated  in 
the  belief  that  a. different  meaning  is  intended  in  the  passage. 

Rolfe's  note  is  as  follows:  *The  C.  P.  ed.  says:  *Lady  Macbeth  had 
had  recourse  to  wine  in  order  to  support  her  courage.'  Moberly  explains  it: 
"I  am  emboldened  by  the  guard's  intoxication" ;  not,  surely,  **I  have  given 
myself  courage  with  wine."  She  had  taunted  Macbeth  with  a  **drunken 
hope";  and  such  mode  of  raising  her  own  spirit  seems  thoroughly  alien 
from  her  character.'  (after  quoting  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Griffiths,  given 
above,  Rolfe  continues)  **Moberly's  explanation  seems  rather  forced;  and 
the  other,  we  think,  goes  too  far  in  assuming  that  the  lady  was  intoxicated. 
In  saying  *That  which  hath  made  them  drunk,'  she  implies  that  she  herself 
was  not  drunk.  Is  anything  more  meant  than  that  she  had  taken  her  regu- 
lar night-cup  (see  II.  i.  31  above),  and  that  she  felt  the  slightly  stimu- 
lating effect  of  the  *posset?'  The  grooms  would  not  have  been*  drunk,'  or 
stupified,  if  their  possets  had  not  been  drugged." 

I  cannot  see  in  what  respect  Moberly's  explanation  is  "forced."  We 
must  either  take  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  lines  or  adhere  to  the  former 
literal  interpretation.    Line  II.  i.  31,  referred  to  by  Rolfe, 

Macbeth.  Go  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready. 
She  strike  upon  the  bell, 
indicates  a  pre-arranged  signal  to  be  given  when  the  coast  was  clear,  and 
although  also  indicating  a  custom,  does  not  mean  that  the  usual  order  was 
to  be  observed  on  the  fatal  night.  Nor  would  Lady  Macbeth  be  likely  to 
drink  with  the  grooms — "THAT  which  hath  made  them  drunk,"  &c. — she 
partook  of  the  drink  privately  if  she  drank  at  all. 

The  removal  of  any  danger  of  interference  has  made  Lady  Macbeth 
bold;  the  physical  effect  of  the  drink  in  quenching  the  grooms  has  its 
spiritual  counterpart  in  firing  her  to  accomplishment.  "THAT  which  hath 
made  them  drunk  hath  made  me  bold."  In  other  words,  the  drugged  posset 
has  had  an  opposite  effect  upon  her  and  the  grooms.     It  was  not  the 
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drugged  posset  taken  by  the  grooms  and  the  night-cup  taken  by  her,  but 
the  identical  posset  that  has  had  these  opposite  effects,  a  result  which  would 
be  impossible  unless  we  understand  it  to  be  the  physical  effect  upon  the 
grooms  and  the  spiritual  effect  on  Lady  Macbeth.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
poetical  thought  of  the  passage  has  been  missed  in  the  literal  interpretation. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  endeavoring  to  reconcile  the  opposing  explanations ; 
Lady  Macbeth  either  drank,  or  she  did  not  drink,  and  the  thought  is 
infinitely  stronger  if  we  understand  that  her  unaided  spirits  rose  when  the 
weight  of  apprehension  of  possible  interference  was  removed. 

E.  M.  D. 
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Marginalia 


Had  Heminges  and  Condell  Studied  Law  or  Read  Pliny's 
Natural  History?  The  editors  of  New  Shakespeareana  have  long  since 
served  me  with  notice  that  I  must  not  ask  questions:  **Be  always  wanting 
to  know,  you  know,"  about  where  Shakespeare  got  this,  and  how  he  came 
to  know  that,  et  cetera :  But  until  I  am  also  served  with  notice  that  I  must 
also  cease  being  inquisitive  about  Shakespeare's  Editors,  I  shall  wonder  if 
**The  Epistle  E)edicatorie,"  and  the  address  "to  the  Great  Variety  of  Read- 
ers*'— prefixed  to  the  First  Folio"  were  really  written  by  the  two  actors 
whose  names  are  signed  to  them  and  whose  personal  histories  are  really 
pretty  well  known  to  us  all!  In  answering  my  own  doubts,  the  first  thing 
observe  is  the  surprisingly  large  number  of  legal  terms  in  these  two  brief 
documents.  "We  have  depriu'd  ourselves  of  the  defence  of  our  Dedica- 
tion,"  "Haue  prosequuted with   fauor",   "Exequutor",   "Orphanes", 

"Guardians",  "beyond  our  owne  powers  (i.  e.  ultra  vires,)  "Stand  for  your 

priuiledges",  "A  Magistrat to  arraigne  Playes",  "Had  their  triall 

alreadie,  and  stood  out  all  Appeales",  "By  death  departed  from  that  right". 
"Prosecuted  with  favor"  certainly  involves  a  very  unusual  if  not  unique 
use  of  the  word,  but  one  of  course  strictly  correct  etymologically. 

Next  we  might  notice  that  the  Epistle  Dedicatorie  is  absolutely  free 
from  those  expressions  of  fulsome  flattery  common  to  all  other  dedicatons 
addressed  to  Noblemen  at  that  period ;  being  couched  in  a  tone  of  respect- 
ful but  almost  facetious  familiarity  as  though  the  writer  were  addressing 
equals  and  friends,  or  those  but  slightly  above  him  in  social  station — as  a 
Vicount  might  address  an  Earl,  for  instance,  if  they  were  friends.  That 
such  an  address  should  proceed  from  two  humble  players  like  Heminge 
and  Condell  to  the  Noble  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery  is  certainly 
inconceivable!  And  then  the  dignity,  terseness  and  vigor  of  the  style  and 
the  beauty  of  the  imagery !  There  is  no  prentice  hand  in  this.  But  there  is 
of  course  no  argument  about  style.  If  one  cannot  perceive  the  beauty  of 
the  passage  beginning  "Country  hands  reach  foorth  milke,"  he  may  pass 
by  on  the  other  side.  etc. 

The  "Address  to  the  Readers"  is  of  course  written  in  a  very  different 
key.  It  does  not  aim  at  the  dignity  of  the  Epistle,  but  it  is  also  terse, 
nervous  and  witty,  showing  clearly  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.     It  might 
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have  been  by  Ben  Jonson,  the  Epistle  I  think  never  could  have  been.  But 
if  Heminge  and  Condell  did  not  write  the  pieces,  who  did? 

I  think  myself  that  the  writer  or  one  of  the  writers  was  probably  a  man 
familiar  with  the  law;  that  he  was  a  man  whose  social  position  per- 
mitted him  to  address  two  of  the  most  exalted  Nobles  in  the  kingdom  on 
terms  of  friendly  equality  and  that  he  possessed  a  very  remarkable  com- 
mand of  the  language ; 

So  we  have  gathered  hints  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  Dedicatorie 
was  I.  Lawyer,  2.  Courtier,  3.  Friend  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
nobleman  in  the  realm,  4.  Literary  man  of  the  very  highest  attainments. 
May  I  suggest  under  all  the  pains  and  penalties  in  store  for  me  that  there 
was  one  man  living  in  1623  answering  to  all  these  qualifications.  I  would 
suggest  a  comparison  between  the  style  of  the  Epistle  and  that  of  the 
preface  to  Bacon's  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients :  For  example,  "And  this  prin- 
cipally raises  my  esteem  of  these  fables,  which  I  receive,  not  as  the  product 
of  the  age,  or  invention  of  the  poets,  but  as  sacred  relics,  gentle  whispers, 
and  the  breath  of  better  times,  that  from  the  traditions  of  more  ancient 
nations  came,  at  length,  into  the  flutes  and  trumpets  of  the  Greeks." 

The  "Address  to.  the  Great  Variety  of  Readers"  certainly  seems  as 
though  it  might  have  come  from  the  hand  of  Ben  Jonson ;  as  a  comparison 
with  the  introductions  to  various  of  his  works  will  show — Sejanus  for 
example.  The  idea,  moreover,  gains  likelihood  from  the  fact  that  the 
Verses  to  the  memory  of  the  Author,  immediately  following  the  address, 
are  by  him. 

As  Jonson  was  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  Folio  one  of  Bacon's 
secretaries  and  a  member  of  his  household,  some  sort  of  co-operation  be- 
tween them  is  not  improbable. 

But  to  return  to  the  Epistle  Dedicatorie,  a  writer  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  "Baconiana,"  signing  the  initials  C.  P.,  has  anticipated  me  in  calling 
attention  to  a  remarkable  and  very  interesting  correspondence  between  the 
Epistle  Dedicatorie  and  the  Preface  to  Pliny's  Natural  History — as  shown 
below.  The  translations  from  Pliny  are  from  Bostock  and  Riley's  literal 
translation  in  the  Bohn  Library. 

Epistle  Dedicatorie.  Pliny's  Natural  History. 

Whilst  we  studie  to  be  thankful  in 
our  particular,  for  the  many  fauors 
we  haue  received  from  your  L.  L.  we 

are  falne  vpon  the  ill  fortune,  to  But  my  temerity  will  appear  the 
mingle  two  the  most  dinerse  things  greater  by  the  consideration,  that 
that  can  bee,  feare,  and  rashnesse;  these  volumes,  which  I  dedicate  to 
rashnesse  in  the  enterprise,  and  feare  you,  are  of  such  inferior  import- 
of  the  successe.  ance. 
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Epistle  Dedicatorie. 

For,  when  we  valew  the  places  your 
H.  H.  sustaine,  we  cannot  but  know 
their  dignity  greater,  then  to  descend 
to  the  reading  of  these  trifles : 


Pliny's  Natural  History. 

I  considered  your  situation  much 
too  elevated  for  you  to  descend  to 
such  an  office. 


Wherein,  as  we  haue  justly  obseru- 
ed,  no  man  to  come  neere  your  L.  L. 
but  with  a  kind  of  religious  ad- 
dresse;  it  hath  bin  the  height  of  our 
care,  who  are  the  Presenters,  to 
make  the  present  worthy  of  your  H. 
H.  by  the  perfection. 

Country  hands  reach  foorth  milke, 
creame,  fruites,  or  what  they  haue: 
and  many  Nations  (we  haue  heard) 
that  had  not  gummes  or  &  incense,  ob- 
tained their  requests  with  a  leauened 
cake.  It  was  no  fault  to  approch 
their  Gods,  by  what  meanes  they 
could. 


*  *  *even  those  who  come  to  pay 
their  respects  to  you  do  so  with  a 
kind  of  veneration :  on  this  account 
I  ought  to  be  careful  that  what  is 
dedicated  to  you  should  be  worthy 
of  you. 


But  the  country  people,  and  in- 
deed, some  whole  nations  offer  milk 
to  the  Gods,  and  those  who  can- 
not procure  frankincense  substi- 
tute in  its  place  salted  cakes,  for 
the  Gods  are  not  dissatisfied  when 
they  are  worshipped  by  every  one 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 


And  the  most,  though  meanest,  of 
things  are  made  more  precious  when 
they  are  dedicated  to  Temples. 


*  *  *for  things  are  often  conceived 
to  be  of  great  value,  solely  because 
they  are  consecrated  in  temples. 


and  while  we  name  them  trifles,  we 
haue  depriu'd  ourselves  of  the  de- 
fence of  our  Dedication. 


And  by  this  dedication  I  have  de- 
prived myself  of  the  benefit  of 
challenge 


But  since  your  L.  L.  haue  beene 
pleas'd  to  thinke  these  trifles  some- 
thing heeretofore ;  and  haue  prose- 
quuted  both  them,  and  their  authour 
lining  with  so  much  favour. 

There  is  a  great  difference,  whether 
any  Booke  choose  his  Patrones,  or 
finde  them:  this  hath  done  both. 


For  still  thou  ne'er  wouldst  quite 
dispise  the  trifles  that  I  write 


For  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
whether  a  person  has  a  judge  given 
him  by  lot,  or  whether  he  volun- 
tarily selects  one 
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These  seem  to  me  intentional  paraphrases.  But  whether  paraphrases 
or  coincidences  the  phraseology  is  not  that  of  two  journeymen  actors. — 
Isaac  Hull  Platt. 

Where  Shakespeare  Lived  in  London.  In  Pipe  Roll  41  Elizabeth, 
on  membrane  'Residuum  Sussex* — where  the  name  '(William  Shakespeare" 
is  written  in  cursive  contemporary  autograph  on  the  margin,  are  the  words 
"Episcopo  Wintonensi/'  which,  being  interpretated  means  that  the  person 
named  was  at  that  time  residing  in  the  clink — that  is,  in  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester's liberty — where  the  sheriflF's  writ  would  not  run,  and  so  it  was 
necessary  to  refer  the  matter  to  that  bishop. 

Many  years  ago,  in  1845,  Joseph  Hunter  called  attention  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  of  William  Shakespeare  in  a  Subsidy  Roll,  dated  October,  1598, 
containing  items  that  relate  to  the  parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  as  to 
the  first  of  three  subsidies  granted  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1557,  and  had 
no  hesitation  in  identifying  this  Shakespeare  with  the  dramatist — rightly,  as 
what  has  lately  been  noted  proves,  I  think.  He  was  rated  13^.  4d.  on  goods 
valued  at  5/.  But  prefixed  to  his  name  appears  "Affid.,"  which  means  that, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  he  objected  to  any  such  demand  upon  him,  the 
most  probable  reason  being  that  he  no  longer  resided  in  that  neighborhood. 
It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  many  other  names  in  the  list — some 
twenty  out  of  seventy-two — show  the  same  "Affid."  attached  to  them.  To 
Hunter's  discovery  may  now  be  added  that  even  at  an  earlier  date  Shaks- 
peare  had  been  assessed  as  an  inhabitant  of  St.  Helen's  parish.  This  earlier 
assessment  amounts  to  only  5^.,  though  the  specified  value  of  the  property 
on  which  the  assessment  is  made  was  the  same,  viz.,  5/.,  and  this  also  was  un- 
paid, presumably  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  only  5^.  because  the  subsidy  due 
in  1595  was  levied  in  two  items,  viz.,  is,  Sd,  in  1595-6  and  is,  in  1596-7. 
It  is  "the  second  payment  o  fthe  last  subsydye  of  the  three  entire  subsydyes 
latelye  graunted  unto  her  Majestye  by  her  Highnes  laye  subjects  by  Acte 
of  Parliament  holden  at  Westminster,  in  ye  XXXVth  yere  of  her  Majes- 
ties raigne"  (November  17th,  1592,  to  November  i6th,  1593)  ;  and  the 
Commissioners  report  that  the  "  *petty  collectors  of  the  sayde  second  pay- 
ment of  the  sayde  last  subsidye  within  the  warde  of  Byshopsgate,  London,* 
have  appeared  and  *come  personallie'  before  them,  and  *upon  their  corporall 
othes  upon  the  holye  Evangelists  of  Allmightye  God  then  and  there  solempn 
nelye  taken  and  made,  dyd  saye  and  affirme  that  the  persons  hereunder  nam- 
ed are  all  ether  dead,  departed,  and  gone  out  of  the  sayde  warde  or  their 
goodes  soe  eloigned  or  conveyd  out  of  the  same  or  in  suche  a  pryvate  or 
coverte  manner  kept,  whereby  the  several  sommes  of  money  on  them  sev- 
erallye  taxed  and  assessed  towards  the  sayde  secound  payment  of  the  sayde 
last  subsydye  nether  mighte  nor  coulde  by  anye  meanes  by  them  the  sayde 
petty  collectors,  or  ether  of  them,  be  levyed  of  them,  or  anye  of  them,  to  her 
Majestys  use.'  And  amongst  the  defaulters  in  *St.  Ellens  parishe'  that  are 
named  occurs  *  William  Shackspere  V/i — V^.'" 
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It  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  Shakspeare  must  have  been 
perpetually  absent  from  his  local  habitation,  house,  or  inn,  or  whatever  may 
be  its  right  description — the  company  of  players  to  which  he  belonged 
strolling  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  and  the  collector  may,  probably 
enough,  have  seldom,  if  ever,  found  him  at  home.  His  was  a  nomad  life, 
though  he  may  have  preferred  to  have  a  settlement  somewhere,  however 
seldom  or  however  short  a  time  he  could  stay  there.  The  date  of  the  docu- 
ment is  November  15th,  1596.  The  assessment  was  made  in  October,  1596, 
and  the  payment  was  due  on  or  before  February,  1597.  So  some  time,  cer- 
tainly, before  the  beginning  of  1597,  Shakspeare  had,  it  would  seem,  ceased 
to  reside  in  St.  Helen's  parish.  But  evidently,  as  the  document  quoted  by 
Hunter  shows,  he  was  still  believed  to  be  resident  there — ^he  was  not  known 
to  have  moved — for  application  was  made,  pretty  certainly  early  in  1598, 
at  the  house  of  premises  he  had  occupied,  for  payment  of  his  assessed  con- 
tribution to  the  "first  whole  subsidy  of  three  whole  subsidies  granted"  in 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  queen  (November  17th,  1596,  to  November  i6th, 
1597)  J  but  the  collectors  could  get  nothing  for  their  pains.  William  Shaks- 
peare is  mentioned  amongst  "divers  persons in  the  ward  of  Bishops- 
gate  in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen [who]   have  no  goods  or  chattels, 

lands  or  tenements,  within  the  limits  of  this  collection  by  which  the  afore- 
said collector  may  be  able  to  distrain  for  the  like  subsidy,  as  it  certified  to 
the  Court  by  divers  Commissioners  of  the  lady  the  Queen  there  upon  the 
oath  of  the  aforesaid  collector  in  the  bag  of  particulars  of  this  account  re- 
maining." Certain  persons  are  made  responsible  ("ought  to  answer")  for 
the  deficit — it  totalled  288/.  12s,,  Shakspeare's  amount  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  13^.  4^. — "and  they  answer  in  the  great  roll  [of  the  Pipe]  of  the  40th 
year  in  Residuum  London,"  1598.  In  Sie  part  of  this  Residuum  accompt 
that  concerns  us  is  found  this  entry : — "William  Shakespeare  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Helen's  in  Bishopsgate  Ward  owes  13/4  of  the  subsidy;  and  he  answers 
in  the  following  roll  [1.  e,,  for  the  following  year]  in  Residuum  Sussex." 

Now,  "as  Sussex  and  Surrey  had  one  sheriflF  between  them  at  this  time, 
the  Sussex  roll  includes  the  Surrey  entries.  In  Pipe  Roll  41  Eliz.,  on  mem- 
brane Residuum  Sussex  as  stated,  is  this  entry :  *  William  Shakspeare  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Helen  13/4  of  the  whole  subsidy  aforesaid  granted  in  the  said 
39th  year.  Which  is  required  upon  the  same  roll  there,'  t.  e.,  referring  to 
the  previous  entry,  which  relates  to  another  person  also  charged  in  the  pre- 
vious year  under  London.  Against  this  entry  is  written  in  the  margin 
'O.N.,'  the  conventional  contraction  for  the  phrase  'oneratur  nisi,'  he  is 
charged  unless  (he  show  cause  for  exemption  or  the  like).  But  also  in  the 
margin,  in  a  cursive  contemporary  hand,  are  the  words  'Episcopo  Winton- 
ensi."  Also  in  the  margin  at  the  same  place  is  "t"  ( — ^tot),  a  letter  set 
against  all  such  forms,  rents,  and  other  debts  as  the  sheriff  charged  himself 
with  the  collection  of.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  Liberty  of  the  Clink,  Bank- 
side,  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Possibly  amongst  the  records 
of  that  diocese  may  be  discovered  some  day  some  further  particulars  of  this 
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matter;  but  I  am  informed  that  no  such  discovery  seems  probable,  as 
amongst  the  inventory  of  the  Court  Rolls  there  seems  to  be  none  for  South- 
wark  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  debt  was,  in 
42  Eliz.  settled,  and  the  money  recovered  in  some  way,  since  Shakspeare's 
name  does  not  appear  in  this  roll — at  least,  in  connexion  with  this  particular 
debt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  accounts  for  a  sum  of 
money  *of  the  issues  of  divers  persons'  which  had  been  referred  to  him  by 
the  SheriflF  of  Sussex  and  Surrey.  If  these  issues  be  picked  out  of  the  pre- 
ceding roll  and  added  together  they  make  this  sum,  except  that  there  is  a 
4d.  either  too  much  or  too  little.  (It  is  not  quite  clear  in  the  roll  whether 
an  8d.  is  to  be  included  in  the  total  or  not.)  Moreover,  those  entries  in  the 
roll  of  the  preceding  year  which  are  accounted  for  by  the  sheriff  (either  by 
himself  or  his  assign)  in  the  year  following  are  marked,  as  stated  by  him, 
with  a  T  ( — tot),  and  against  the  Shakespeare  entry  in  41  Eliz.  is  this  T, 
the  significance  of  which  I  had  not  at  first  grasped."  All  these  things  con- 
sidered together  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  William  Shaks- 
peare  mentioned  was  the  great  dramatist,  and  that  he  lived  for  a  time  in  or 
near  Bishopsgate,  and  then  for  some  years  on  Bankside? 

John  W.  Hales,  in  the  Athenaeum." 

In  our  last  issue  we  printed  Dr.  Halliwell  Phillipp's  interest- 
ing REMiNiscENES  OF  THE  FIRST  SHAKESPEARE  SOCIETY  founded  lu  Lon- 
don in  1840,  and  which  might  never  have  lapsed  had  it  been  able  to  survive 
the  exposures  of  the  Collier  and  Cunningham  forgeries  which,  along  with 
the  immensely  valuable  matter  collected  by  its  zeal  it  had  issued  under  its 
own  imprimatur  and  seal.  The  next  Shakespeare  Society  in  point  of  time 
was  the  Philadelphia  Shakespeare  Society  organized  in  185 1  by  four  lawyers 
Messrs.  Asa  L.  Fish;  Garrick  Mallery  Jr.,  Furman  Sheppard  and  Samuel 
C.  Perkins.  This  Society  first  met  in  the  Mercantile  Library  Building  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  reading  and  study  of  the  plays  and  admitted  new  mem- 
bers slowly  and  circumspectly  and  from  time  to  time  made  collections  of  de- 
sirable matter.  In  1861  Dr.  Furness  its  present  Dean  became  a  member  and 
in  that  year  the  Society  established  itself  in  permanent  headquarters  at  No. 
206  South  Fourth  Street  in  its  parent  City.  Meantime  its  incorporation 
had  been  secured  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  in  1861.  The  Shakes- 
peare Society  of  Philadelphia  has  therefore  attained  a  longer  life  than  any 
of  the  important  Shakespeare  societies  of  the  world,  having  been  in  active 
existence  thirty-nine  years  longer  than  the  first  (London)  Shakespeare  So- 
ciety ;  twelve  years  longer  than  the  German  Shakespeare  Gesellschaf t ;  forty- 
one  years  longer  than  the  New  (London)  Shakespeare  Society,  and  thirty- 
three  years  longer  than  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York,  whose  nine- 
teenth anniversary  we  recorded  in  our  last  issue.  Its  present  officers  are: 
Horace  Howard  Furness,  LL.D.  Dean,  Richard  L.  Ashhurst,  Esq.,  Vice 
Dean,  Carroll  Smyth,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  charter  providing 
that  an  annual  dinner  and  election  of  officers  should  be  always  held  in  the 
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city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  April  in  each  year,  the  So- 
ciety has  for  fifty-two  years  dined  together  on  Shakespeare's  Birthday,  and 
its  Menus  have  always  been  constructed  not  on  the  usual  plan  of  equivalent- 
ing  Shakespearean  dishes  with  apposite  snatches  from  the  Plays  but  on  a 
rather  more  recondite  system.  Thus:  Modem  dinners  are  served,  and 
whatever  Play  the  Society  has  been  making  its  study  for  the  last  ensuing 
year  is  picked  over  for  phrases  or  centos  for  descriptions  of  these  Modern 
Dishes.  For  example,  at  its  dinner  on  April  Twenty-third,  1904,  (the  play 
requisitioned  being  Macbeth)  the  puree  of  Celery  was  described  as  "Grewel 
thick  and  slab."  The  Cucumbers  "looked  the  innocent  flower"  but  *  *  *  wait 
on  Nature's  mischief!  and  the  eaters  exhorted  "that  present  fears  are  less 
then  horrible  imaginings"  and  so  "to  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking 
place."  The  snipe  were  "this  guest  of  Summer,"  etc.  The  cigar  period  is 
allotted  such  quotes  as,  "Give  us  a  light  there ;"  "They  make  themselves  air 
into  which  they  vanish"  and  the  smokers  find  themselves  "palled  in  the 
dunnest  smoke  of  Hell,"  while  the  breakup  is,  of  course,  "We  will  proceed 
no  further  with  this  business !"  The  Dean,  Dr.  Fumess  had  several  quota- 
tions in  his  honor,  one  which  was  "Say  from  whence  thou  hast  this  strange 
Intelligence"  "it  should  stand  in  thy  Posterity,"  alluding  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Fur- 
ness,  Jr.,  the  new  Editor  of  the  Variorum,who  sat  at  the  feast. 
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Opposite  is  the  Japanese  ver- 
sion of  Hamlet,  from  "  O  what 
a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this," 
III,  iv.:  27,  to  "O  Hamlet,  speak 
no  more,"  etc.  Id.  line  89 ;  by 
Professor  Sazanami  Yuwaya,  a 
leading  Japanese  novelist  and 
late  incumbent  of  the  chair  of 
Japanese  langfuage  and  literature 
in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  frequent- 
ly presented  in  Tokio  by  the 
Shakespearean  actor  Otojiro  Ka- 
wakami  and  others.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  Japanese  school  of 
foreign  languages  often  render 
Shakespeare's  plays  in  English, 
German     and     French. — Kengo 
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We  have  no  record  of  any  activity  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Empire  Shakespeare  Society,  whose  advent  with  an  imposing  list  of  Ob- 
jects we  chronicled  in  October  1903.  It  has  not  given  and  Series  of  "Spec- 
ial Performances,"  nor  "Popular  Lectures"  nor  organized  any  "Qiildren's 
Classes,"  etc.  etc.  But  on  April  twenty-third  in  London,  what  is  possibly 
a  new  form  of  said  Society  but  now  called  "The  Shakespeare  League"  an- 
nounced itself  and  held  a  three-days  Function  in  that  City.  It  elected  as 
President  Dr.  Fumivall,  whom  age,  while  it  cannot  wither,  can  it  seems  at 
least  modulate,  for  although  Shakespeare  is  spelled  in  the  name  of  the 
League  in  the  fully  vowelled  form  "shakespeare,"  he  accepted  the  Presi- 
dency without  a  shudder,  and  so  far  at  least,  with  no  serious  results !  The 
remainder  of  the  Membership  are  as  yet  perhaps  all  unknown  to  Fame.  T. 
Fairman  Ordish,  W.  Teigmouth  Shore,  W.  Salt  Brassington,  R.  S.  de  Cour- 
cey  LafFan,  G.  Herbert  Thwing,  et  al,  et  al.  But  no  matter !  For  that  the 
corridors  of  Time  will  yet  resound  with  these  middle-names — who  can  doubt? 
For,  among  other  imminent  things,  the  League  is  going  to  erect  in  London 
a  Shakespeare  Memorial,  to  compensate  for  the  Shakespeare  memorials  on 
Henley  street  which  the  Stratford-on-Avon-people  are  obliterating.  There 
was  considerable  discussion  at  the  Function  aforesaid  as  to  the  form  this 
London  Memorial  should  take.  One  young  lady  urging  that  "a  garden  in 
which  only  flowers  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  should  be  allowed  to  grow," 
Would  be  Just  Too  Sweet  For  Anything-  Concerning  this  proposition 
for  a  memorial,  one  of  our  American  contemporaries  remarked  that,  doubt- 
less could  Shakespeare  ever  hear  of  its  abandonment  it  would  be  with  a 
pleasure  something  akin  to  that  of  the  late  A.  Ward,  who,  on  the  birth  of 
his  Twins,  assembled  himself  together  and  passed  the  following  "Resolved 
that  from  the  Bottom  of  my  Hart  I  thank  the  Baldinsville  Brass  band  for 
Reconsiderin  its  Determination  to  serenade  me  on  the  joyful  Occasion." 
But  this  is  malicious ! 

The  copy  of  the  First  Quarto  of  the  Second  Part  of  Henrie  the  Fourth 
1600,  which  brought  the  record  price  of  i  1,035  i^  London  April  23,  in  the 
Sotheby  auction  rooms,  was  secured  by  Mesrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  of  New 
York  City.  This  is  the  highest  price  yet  paid  anywhere  for  a  Shakespeare 
quarto,  the  previous  record  being  £620,  given  by  the  same  firm  in  London 
in  February,  1901,  for  an  uncut  copy  of  "Titus  Andronicus,"  The  Second 
Quarto  of  161 1. 
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Books  Received 

[Subject  to  second  and  extended  review  in  subsequent  JBSues.] 

109  The  Controversy  between  the  Puritans  and  The  Stage  By  Elbert  N. 
S.  Thompson  Ph  D.  Paper  8vo  pp  275  New  York :  Henry  Bolt  &  Co 

no  Serif  ten  der  Deutschen  Shakespeare  Gesellschaft  Band  i  Shakes- 
peare s  Books,  A  Dissertation  on  Shakespeare's  Reading  and  the  Immediate 
Sources  of  his  Works,  By  H  K  D  Anders  8vo  Paper  pp  316  Berlin: 
George  Reimer 

111  Classical  Mythology  in  Shakespeare,  By  Robert  Kilburn  Root  Ph.  D. 
8vo :  paper  pp  132 :  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co 

112  Studies  in  Shakespeare  by  J.  Churton  Collins,  i2mo  cloth,  pp  380  New 
York :  E  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

113  Shakespeare:  Personal  Recollections,  By  Col.  John  A.  Joyce,  Cloth  pp 
306,  New  York :  The  Broadway  Publishing  Company 

114  The  Shakespeare  Enigma  By  Rev  William  A  Sutton  S.  J.,  Cloth,  lamo 
pp  206,  Dublin :   Sealy  Byrne  and  Walker 

115  How  to  Study  Shaksepeare,  Series  H  By  Wm  H.  Fleming  12  mo 
Cloth  pp  400  New  York :  Doubleday  Page  and  Co. 

116  The  Views  about  Hamlet,  and  other  Essays  by  Albert  H.  Tolman, 
Cloth,  i2mo  pp.  X-430.  New  York  and  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
1904.  pp.  403. 

117  The  Shakespeare  Country  Illustrated  With  Maps  and  Appendices  il- 
lustrating the  Washington  Country  and  tht  Franklin  Country.  By  John  Lev- 
land.  London :  Published  at  the  Office  of  Country  Life  and  by  George  Newnes 
New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  $1.25 

118  The  Bacon-Shakespeare  Calendar  for  the  year  1904:  Containing  a  quo- 
tation from  Bacon  and  from  the  Shakespeare  Plays  for  every  Day  in  the 
year:  Prepared  by  Mrs  Henry  Pott  and  Miss  Pott  London:  The  Bacon  So- 
ciety 

119  The  Kings  Shakespeare.,  .Shakespeare's  Sonnets  zvith  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction  by  C  C  Stopes  Four  x  three  inches  sq  pp  240  London :  Alexander 
Moring.     The  De  La  More  Press. 

120  In  Shakespeare's  England  By  Mrs  Frederick  Boas  author  of  English 
History  for  Children  cloth  i2mo  pp  296  London  and  New  York:  James 
Pott  and  Co 
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121  The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare  Plays  and  Poems  By  William 
J  Rolfe  PhD  Edited  with  Notes  by  William  J  Rolfe  Litt  D  Foremerly  Head 
Master  of  the  High  School  Cambridge  Massachusetts  Forty  Volumes  le 
mo  Cloth  pp  about  200  New  York  The  American  Book  Company 

122  The  Oxford  Miniature  Edition:  Shakespeare  Vol  I  Comedies:  Vol  HI 
Histories.  Sonnets  and  Poems:  Vol  HI,  Tragedies,  Cloth  A  7/8  x  2  7/8 
inches,  pp  each  about  500.  London:  Henry  Frowde  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York  The  MacMillan  Co. 

109  It  is  our  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  that  this  is  the  most  important 
and  valuable  work  that  has  been  presented  to  Shakespearean  Scholars  and 
students  for  many  a  long  day !  With  the  most  minute  and  careful  research, 
Dr.  Thompson  has  brought  into  logical  and  consecutive  chapters,  the  be- 
ginnings, progress  and  end  of  that  struggle  which  the  English  Stage  and 
Drama  waged,  with  alternating  fortune,  now  gently  fostered  and 
now  provided  with  Writs  of  Assistance  by  the  Law;  succumbed  to  at 
discretion ;  and,  finally  overcame  in  triumph !  the  fight  with  the  Puritan  for 
actual  existence!  The  history  of  this  war  is  of  paramount  value  to  the 
study  of  Shakespeare.  For  it  was  in  the  thick  of  it  that  Shakespeare  grew 
up  and  developed;  and  became  not  only  the  greatest  light  of  the  English 
Drama,  but  the  first  organizer  of  the  symetrical  English  Stage!  And  he 
not  only  saw  it  all,  and  felt  all  its  inconveniences,  but  was  the  largest  even 
if  the  quietest  factor  in  the  final  victory  of  histrionic  art  as  planted  then  in 
English  literature,  to  be  thereafter  the  foremost  and  noblest  part  of  it  for- 
ever! 

Professor  Thompson  diyides  his  fine  work  into  two  parts:  For  there 
were  really  two  wars :  one  ferocious  the  other  moderate ;  the  first  wordy  and 
frantic,  invoking  Law,  Religion,  politics  and  a  profanity  of  epithet  and  a 
familiar  employment  of  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  which,  to  day  (we  wonder 
it  did  not  then)  strikes  even  the  casual  reader  as  ten  thousand  times  more 
blasphemous  than  anything  of  which  the  stage  could  have  been  or  was  ac- 
cused by  the  Puritan  himself.  We  have  no  desire,  by  epitomising  the  con- 
tents of  this  noble  work  of  Professor  Thompson's  to  lull  our  readers  from 
purchase  and  perusal  of  the  work  itself!  We  trust  that  no  one  interested 
in  these  matters  will  neglect  it.  We  assure  him  he  cannot  afford  to  pass 
it  by.  Scholarly  as  the  work  is,  it  is  not  dry  or  laborious  in  a  single  page. 
But  its  style  is  moist  and  limpid,  and  withal  its  author  has  that  godlike  at- 
tribute— a  sense  of  humour — that  holds  even  an  impatient  reader  strictly 
to  the  narrative.  We  cannot  forbear  a  single  example.  On  page  115  Dr. 
Thompson  says  "The  Martin  Mar-prelate  controversy,  the  anonymous 
pamphlet  campaign  which  certain  of  the  extreme  Puritans  began  in  1588 
against  the  grevious  abuse  by  bishops  of  their  temporal  power,  had  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Drama,  save  in  its  scurrility,  (as  Lord  Bacon  re- 
marked it  handled  religion  in  the  style  of  the  stage)  But,  because  these 
extremists  hated  the  bishops  and  because  they  hated  the  stage,  they  joined 
the  two  as  brothers  in  sin :  x  x  x  x  An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  **Hay 
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Any  Worke  For  Cooper,"  (1657)  Martin  there  tells  the  story  of  a  clergy- 
man who  went  up  into  his  pulpit  *fully  resolved  to  do  his  business  with  great 
commendations/  Unfortunately  Robin  Hood  with  his  May-game  and  Mor- 
ris-dance went  by,  and  *Good  Gilberte'  the  clergyman,  when  he  saw  a  small 
boy  sneak  out  of  the  door  was  so  overcome  with  fond  recollections  of  the 
past,  when,  'for  want  of  a  better,'  he  had  once  played  the  Vice  in  a  play; 
exclaimed  *Ha  ye  faith  boie,  are  they  there.'  Then  ha'  wi'  thee,'  and  he 
himself  rushed  from  the  church." 

We  have  read  the  work  with  intense  interest  and  profit  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  material  is  of  course,  accessible  in  the  fifty  or  sixty  works  ori- 
ginal and  recent  which  Dr.  Thompson  has  so  painstakingly  consulted,  But 
it  has  never  been  so  compactly  and  delightfully  isolated  for  the  si>ecial 
student  or  for  the  casual  reader  as  here. 

no  And  next  to  Dr  Thompson's  work  in  importance,  comes  this  of  Herr 
Anders.  Higher  Critics  (as  the  Baconians  now  style  themselves)  as  well 
as  the  humble  orthodox  Shakespearean  will  rejoice  at  the  fulness  of  this 
compilation  which  proceeds  by  specifications  to  trace  Shakespeare  not  only 
to  the  vicinity  of  works  extant,  or  possibly  extant,  in  his  day,  but  to  each 
individual  extract  used,  or  possibly  used,  as  the  source  of  a  Shakesi>earean 
phrase,  speech  or  paragraph.  The  perennial  wonder  of  Shakespeare's  vast 
erudition  would  still  be  vast  even  if  his  Plays  were  commonplace.  Here- 
tofore the  Baconians — we  beg  pardon  "the  Higher  critics" — have  had  the 
burden  of  sacking  pre-Shakespearean  literature  for  these  incunabula.  Now 
Herr  Anders  has  outdistanced  them  all!  We  hasten  to  say  that  he  is  not 
one  of  the  literal  school  of  his  countrymen  which  lately  has  discovered  that 
"curtesied  when  you  have  and  kisst  The  wild  waves  whist"  means  that  the 
wild  waves  whistle  so  that  the  listener  bobs  his  head  and  kisses  the  sand- 
metaphor  for  tumb  ligndown  in  fear  scared  by  the  aforesaid  whist,  or 
who  remains  buried  in  pre-Shakespearean  cloudland  trying  to  elucidate  the 
crux  "Sit  by  my  side  lady  wife,  and  let  the  world  slip,  we  shall  ne'er  be 
younger."  And  having  gone  through  all  the  Fathers  from  Origen  and 
Eusebius  to  The  Venerable  Bede  without  hitting  upon  any  such  figure  as 
"Letting  the  world  slip"  through  space — (a  phenomena  which  he  fears 
would  be  attended  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  human  race)  thinks 
that  the  nearest  to  it  is  the  Dos  pou  sto  of  Archimides,  which  perhai>s 
Shakespeare  may  have  had  in  mind ;  but  being  no  College  graduate,  got  it 
wrong,  as  usual!  For  otherwise  is  Mr.  Anders  plan.  For  example:  Let 
Rabelais  be  added  to  the  enormous  list  of  writers  and  books  that  Shakes- 
peare had  at  his  elbow  when  he  sat  down  to  write  plays  for  the  Globe  theatre 
audiences  (What  exacting  people  those  audiences  were!  no  twentieth  cen- 
tury audiences  require  such  massive  reading  in  their  playwrights!)  "You 
must  borrow  me  Gargantua's  mouth  first!  'tis  a  word  too  great  for  any 
mouth  of  this  age's  size"  says  Celia  (As  You  Like  It.  IH.  ii.  238.)  when 
Rosalind  requests  that  all  her  questions  be  answered  in  one  word.  The  ex- 
pression "the  beast  with  two  backs"  etc.  (Othello  L  i.  118)  is  from  Ra- 
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belias,  Book  i  Chapter  3.  Et  faisoient  eux  deux  souvent  ensemble  la  beste  a 
deux  dos.  Here  Anders  however,  strangely  enough,  omits  to  mention  what 
is  the  largest  use  made  of  Rabelais,  viz.,  where  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors 
HI  ii  114  Dromio  of  Syracuse  tells  how  he  **finds  countries'*  is  his  mis- 
tress! This  all  is  a  close  imitation  of  Rabelais  (ni-4  "where  Friar  John 
paints  a  map  of  the  world  on  Panurge's  head  and  face.  "Ta  barbe  par  les 
distinctions  du  gris,  du  tanne  et  du  noir,  me  semble  une  mappe-monde. 
"Regarde  ici!  Voila  Asie,  ici  sont  Tigris  et  Euphrates!  Voila  Afrique! 
Ici  est  la  montaigne  de  la  Lune !  Veois-tu  Tueleme  ?  Veois  tu  les  parlus 
du  Nil?  Deca  est  Europae.  Veois  tu  Tueleme:  ce  touppet  ici  tout  Wane 
"sont  les  mentes  Hyperborees." 

Invaluable  as  the  work  is,  we  cannot  repress  a  smile  at  certain  of  the  good 
Herr*s  foibles !  For  instance  he  is  very  severe  on  those  who  state  their  in- 
dividual guesses  as  Facts :  says  e.  g.,  that  Fleay's  books  would  be  more  valu- 
able if  his  facts  and  his  guesswork  were  isolated  in  different  chapters. 
But  he  does  not  hesitate  to  guess  ad  libitum  himself :  as  where  he  twice  says 
page  11,211,  that  Shakespeare  may  have  been  a  choir-boy  (chorister)  in 
Stratford  church.  Again,  he  complains  that  some  authors  are  far  too  ex 
cathedra!  And  yet  he  himself  disposes  of  one  book  (Reed's  Bacon  vs 
Shakespeare)  as  follows:  "I  have  carefully  investigated  the  matter  and 
find  his  arguments  baseless."  (page  286)  But  Herr  Anders  is  nothing  if 
not  anti-Baconian!  Although  directly  tracing  Shakespeare  into  quotation 
from  some  two  thousand  authors,  he  is  as  crisp  with  my  Lord  Bacon  as 
was  Horrebow  with  Snakes  in  Iceland!  Here  is  Herr  Ander's  chapter  on 
Bacon's  influence  over  Shakespeare  complete!  (page  108.)  "Francis 
Bacon.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  traces  of  Bacon  in  Shakes- 
peare's works,"  Which  certainly  cant  be  complained  of  for  lack  of  strenuos- 
ity !  The  book  should  be  a  close  library  neighbor  of  Bartlett's  Concordance 
nevertheless. 

111  This  also  is  a  valuable  work  of  reference  for  students.  Dr.  Root  has 
arranged  an  alphabetical  list  of  Classical  characters  mentioned  in  the  Plays 
and  Poems,  giving,  under  the  name  of  each,  the  passage  followed  in  the 
classic  work  or  model.  He  then  rearranges  this  same  material  under  an- 
other tabulation,  according  to  the  title  of  the  Shakespeare  Play  or  Poem. 
The  student  therefore,  either  under  the  name  of  a  classical  character  or 
under  the  name  of  the  play  of  poem  is  guided  to  what  he  wants.  In  a 
very  clearly  reasoned  Preface  Dr  Root  claims  that  whether  at  first  or  second 
hand,  Shakespeare's  earliest  classical  model  was  Ovid,  but  that,  as  his  own 
art  increased,  he  recognized  the  insincerity  of  the  model  he  had  so  long 
followed,  and,  thereafter,  used  him  only  as  a  material  for  jest.  Whether 
prepared  to  accept  this  proposition  or  not,  the  thesis  is,  as  we  have  said,  very 
cleverly  worked  out 

112  Mr  John  Churton  Collins  does  not  share  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Farmer  that 
Shakespeare's  classical  attainments  were  limited  to  the  amount  of  Latin 
necessary  for  the  conversation  between  Parson  Evans  and  Mrs.  Quickly! 
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Mr  Collins  awards  him  at  the  very  least  a  very  thorough  and  a  very  lov- 
ing acquaintance  with  Latin,  and  with  the  Greek  dramatists  through  the 
Latin.  He  dilates  on  Shakespeare's  studied  use  of  paronomasia,  of  asynde- 
ton, of  onomatopoeia,  of  elaborate  antithesis,  of  compound  epithets,  of  sub- 
tle periphrasis;  and,  above  all,  his  metaphors, — with  those  so  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  Attic  dramas.  It  is  indeed  in  the  extraordinary  ana- 
logies,— analogies  in  sources,  in  particularity  of  detail  and  point,  and  in  re- 
lative frequency  of  employment,  presented  by  his  metaphors  to  the  meta- 
phors of  the  Attic  tragedians,  that  we  find  the  most  convincing  testimony 
of  his  familiarity  with  their  writings.  "Again  the  perfect  correspondence 
between  the  attitude  of  Shakespeare  and  that  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  to- 
wards the  great  problems  of  death  and  man's  future  beyond  it.  Shakes- 
peare had  inherited  Christian  traditions,  and  the  Christian  religion  he  treats 
uniformly  with  profoundest  respect  and  reverence.  The  poet  who  stood 
next  to  himself  among  his  contemporaries  was,  as  the  philosophy  of  the 
Faerie  Queene  shows,  essentially  Christian ;  the  metaphysic  of  contemporary 
dramatists,  where  it  expresses  itself,  is  emphatically  Christian ;  the  greatest 
philosopher  among  his  contemporaries  was  a  Christian.  And  yet,  Shakes- 
peare's treatment  of  death  and  what  follows  death  is  precisely  that  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  On  a  life  beyond  the  grave  it  is  absolutely  silent, 
as  piously  silent  on  the  side  of  negation,  as  it  is  honestly  silent  on  the  side  of 
affirmation.  Sophocles  leaves  the  fate  of  Oedipus  shrouded  in  mystery; 
Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  quit  the  world  with  "the  rest  is  silence,"  as  the 
least  expression  of  earthly  sentience."  and  witness  the  Dirge  in  Cymbeline. 

And  yet  Mr.  Collins  would  venture  to  say,  "that  if  a  thoughtful  man, 
after  going  attentively  through  the  thirty-seven  plays,  were  asked  what  the 
prevailing  impression  made  on  him  was,  he  would  reply:  the  awful  rever- 
ence which  Shakespeare  shows  for  Religion — for  the  mysterious  relation 
which  exists  between  Man  and  God.  The  sense  of  the  utter  contemptable- 
ness  and  unintelligibleness  of  man  and  life  without  reference  to  the  Divine 
is  not  stronger  or  more  pervading  in  Pindar,  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles. 
It  seems  clear  that,  unlike  Sophocles,  Shakespeare  did  not  accept  the  popular 
religion  on  its  metaphysical  side,  that  is,  he  did  not  accept  its  solution  of 
what  is  insoluble  by  reason  and  experience,  but  he  accepted  it  on  the  ethical 
side,  and  he  revered  it  accordingly." 

A  very  interesting  chapter  is  that  on  Shakespeare  as  a  prose  writer. 
"The  fame  of  Shakespeare  as  a  poet  has  overshadowed  that  due  him  as  a 
prose  writer  but  the  truth  is  that  Shakespeare's  prose  is  a  phenomenon  as 
remarkable  as  his  verse.  As  to  the  authority  of  Titus  Andronicus  Mr. 
Collins  says,  if  Shakespeare  was  not  the  author  of  it  there  is  an  end  to  cir- 
cumstantial testimony  in  literary  questions ;  for  the  evidence  external  and  in- 
ternal is  as  conclusive  as  such  evidence  can  possibly  be,  Titus  Andronicus 
is  perhaps  richer  in  classical  allusions  than  any  other  play." 
Mr  Collins  thinks  that  Shakespeare's  law  (he  has  not  seen  Judge  Phelps's 
or  Senator  Davis's  nor  Mr.  Devecmon's  books,  though  the  latter  is  in  the 
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British  Museum)  may  have  been  acquired  from  three  books  easily  accessible 
to  him,  namely  Tottell's  Precedents  (1572),  Pulton's  Statutes  (1578),  and 
Fraunce's  Lawier's  Logike  (1588*,  works  with  which  he  certainly  seems  to 
have  been  familiar ;  but  much  of  it  could  only  have  come  from  one  who  had 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  legal  proceedings."  Mr.  Collins'  chapter 
on  the  Bacon  Authorship,  is  much  the  usual  demonstration  of  the  extreme 
improbability  thereof,  which  everybody  concedes.  With  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion as  to  whether,  despite  its  improbability,  it  is  not  true  "too  strange  not 
to  be  true,"  Mr.  Collins  does  not  concern  himself.  The  typography  of  the 
book  is  excellent,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  proofreading  was  not 
more  carefully  done.  Jaques  is  invariably  spelled  Jacques,  and,  in  one  or 
two  places — note  the  discussion  of  the  word,  "land-damn,"  (page  306) 
whole  clauses  seem  to  have  been  dropped  out,  rendering  the  text  unintel- 
ligible. Altogether  the  book  is  notable  and  invaluable  to  the  close  student 
as  a  reference  to  what  material  can  be  found  related  of  in  Shakespeare. 
But  we  are  sure  that  if  Mr.  Collins  would  go  as  minutely  through  the  Ma- 
habharata  as  he  has  gone  through  the  Attic  dramatists  in  search  of  parallel 
passages  he  might  have  added  Sanskrit  to  the  list  of  Shakespeare's  acquire- 
ments. I.  H.  P. 

113  Colonel  Joyce  has  thought  out  a  new  kind  of  book  to  write  about 
Shakespeare,  which  is  in  itself  no  small  achievement!  He  imagines  him- 
self (Col.  Joyce)  the  childish  playmate  of  the  Stratford  lad,  the  companion 
of  his  youth,  the  inseparable  friend  and  alter  ego  of  him  all  through  his  life 
and  stage  career!  Upon  this  line  he  writes  a  co-biography,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  two  do  not  suffer  any  hint  of  disparagement,  or  lack  of  ad- 
mirable qualities!  They  are  both  simply  perfect;  no  poor  human  nature, 
no  foibles  no  wild  oats,  no  errors.  Shakespeare  plays  before  Elizabeth  and 
Leicester  at  Kenilworth,  knocks  out  the  champion  pugilist  at  Oxford,  throws 
dice  in  London,  and  becomes  assistant  prompter  to  Burbage  at  the  Blackfriars. 
Col.  Joyce  and  Shakespeare  sup  with  Raleigh  and  Spencer  and  make  the 
"grand  tour"  on  the  Continent.  We  have  lots  of  copy  from  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  "Macbeth,"  "Hamlet,"  and  many  other  verses,  not  charged  to 
Shakespeare's  account  by  the  learned.  The  Colonel  borrows  this  new  mat- 
ter from  others,  or  writes  it  himself,  as  the  notion  strikes  him.  The  auto- 
graph letter  written  to  Shakespeare  by  his  Majesty  James  I  is  here  at  last, 
in  fac  similie,  and  His  Majesty's  handwriting  strongly  resembles  Col  Joyce's 
own.  But  that  is  a  small  matter !  We  are  glad  that  Dr  Hall  did  not  throw 
that  letter  into  the  fire  with  his  well  known  reckless  indifference  to  gold  (for 
a  King's  autograph  would  have  brought  gold  galore  in  those  days  as  in 
these)  we  congratulate  Col.  Joyce  on  a  happy  thought  and  on  the  cleverest 
book  he  has  ever  written. 

114  If  we  have  taken  a  solemn  oath  never  again  to  review  a  purely  Bacon- 
ian book.  Father  Sutton  must  absolve  us  for  forswearing  ourselves!  For 
his  quiet,  gentle,  and  placid  pages  are  a  temptation  to  the  doughtiest  book- 
reviewer  at  whose  perjuries  they  say  Jove  laughs!     If  the  Bacon  propa- 
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gandists  had  secured  such  advocates  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sutton  at  the  outset ; 
it  is  probable  that  the  theory  would  by  this  have  been  an  accepted  al- 
ternative ;  or  at  least  a  working  hypothesis  to  bring  out  the  facts !  We  ad- 
mit that  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  confess  that,  though  we  have  as  a 
matter  of  business  read  every  Baconian  or  quasi-Baconian  book  that  has 
appeared  within  the  last  thirty-five  years,  we  have  read  Father  Sutton's 
book  word  by  word  and  from  cover  to  cover,  with  a  sense  of  finding  it  all 
new  and  delightful.  Here  is  the  single  extract  which  our  space  allows  us: 
'* Whoever  wrote  these  works  was  possessed  of  immense  stores  of  knowl- 
edge in  some  departments  of  which  he  was  totus  teres  atque  rotundus,  with- 
out a  flaw !  while,  in  other  branches,  great  as  his  erudition  was,  it  presents 
remarkable  defects,  whether  from  defctive  early  training,  or  because  it  was 
acquired  from  books  without  personal  observation  and  actual  experiment,  or 
from  depending  too  much  on  original  thought  and  ignoring  the  discoveries 
of  the  day.  But,  for  all  that,  his  erudition  is  portentious — well  nigh  super- 
human in  its  profundity  and  compass.*'  What  has  especially  interested  us 
in  Father  Sutton's  book  are  the  pages  devoted  to  Sir  Tobie  Matthew.  It 
it  remarkable  that  Sir  Tobie,  who  was  Lord  Bacon's  closest  friend ;  and  for 
whom  (after  his  banishment  from  the  English  Court  on  account  of  his  be- 
coming a  Roman  Catholic)  Bacon  more  than  once  succeeded  in  making 
peace  with  the  throne;  it  is  remarkable,  w  say,  that  Sir  Tobie — living  in 
tranquil  leisure  in  the  Jesuit  cloisters  of  the  Tertians  at  Ghent  for  twenty- 
nine  years  after  Lord  Bacon's  death  should  have  said  nothing  and  written 
nothing,  and  left  no  word  or  note  of  such  potentious  secrets  as  that 
Lord  Bacon  was  the  legitimate  eldest  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  kept  from  the 
throne  for  reasons  of  suppositious  expediency;  and  was  besides,  the 
real  Shakespeare!  Either  one  of  such  secrets  as  those  w^ould  have  kept  a 
man  awake  all  his  nights  and  itching  for  pen  and  paper  to  write  them  down 
with,  all  his  days!  For  a  Brief  of  the  Controversy  we  cannot  think  of  a 
cleverer  one  than  Father  Sutton's.  An  exhaustive  work  of  reference  upon 
every  phase  of  the  subject  it  of  course  does  not  pretend  to  be. 

IIS  When  Poll  Sweedlepipe  first'saw  the  remarkable  Mr  Bailey,  he  felt  that 
but  two  courses  were  open  to  him :  either  to  take  Mr  Bailey  for  granted,  or 
to  go  distracted  himself!  Precisely  such  is  the  sensation  with  which  we 
find  yet  one  more  of  W.  H.  Fleming's  contributions  to  the  Gaeity  of  Nations 
upon  this  reviewing  table!  Perhaps  then  we  might  allow  Professor  Car- 
penter to  do  the  reviewing  this  time.  To  a  late  issue  of  an  esteemed  contem- 
porary. Prof.  Carpenter  contributed  the  following:  I  find  in  this  library 
two  considerable  books  with  the  ex  cathedra  and  uncompromising  title 
"How  to  Study  Shakespeare,"  by  a  Mr.  (I  suppose)  W.  H.  Fleming.  Here 
are  some  extracts:  Why  is  Miranda  inattentive?  Ans. — To  give  Pros- 
pero  an  opportunity  to  call  her  attention,  and  in  so  doing  the  attention  of 
the  spectators  of  the  drama,  to  his  narrative.  (Vol.  I.,  Page  401-)  Gild 
Gilt. — This  pun  intensifies  the  horror,  and  was  intended  by  Shakespeare  to 
do  so.     (Vol.  I.,  Page  218.)     What  is  the  purpose  of  lago's  aside?    Ans. — 
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To  reveal  his  thoughts  and  plans.  (Vol.  I.,  Page  35.)  Why  does  Viola 
tell  us  she  knew  Orsino  was  a  bachelor?  Ans. — To  reveal  one  cause  of  her 
interest  in  him  and  to  foreshadow  her  love  for  him.  (Vol.  I.,  Page  84.) 
There  is  no  mother  in  this  play.  Why?  Ans. — The  action  is  sufficiently 
complicated  and  tragic  without  any.  (Vol.  II.,  Page  207.)  There  is  an 
absence  of  pathos  in  this  play.  Why?  Ans. — Because  there  is  an  absence 
of  anything  tragic.  (Vol.  I.,  Page  300.)  What  is  the  dramatic  purpose  of 
the  lovers'  quarrel  about  the  rings?  Ans. — To  intensify  the  comic  with 
which  the  play  ends.  (Vol.  I.,  Page  98.)  What  can  we  infer  of  Shylock's 
feelings  to  Jessica  from  the  coarse  and  vulgar  way  in  which  he  yells  to  her? 
(Vol.  I.,  Page  184.)  What  is  the  dramatic  purpose  which  Shakespeare  at- 
tains by  the  conversation  between  Lady  Macduff  and  her  son?  Ans. — To 
awaken  pathos.  (Vol.  I.,  Page  251.)  "With  all  my  heart"  Shakespeare 
by  means  of  this  joke  evokes  pathos.  (Vol.  L,  Page  173.)  Salarino's  re- 
ference to  **sad  and  merry"  is  to  foreshadow  the  union  of  the  comic  and 
tragic  in  this  play.  (Vol.  I.,  Page  156.)  What  dramatic  purpose  does 
Shakespeare  attain  by  making  Lysander  and  Hermia,  and  also  the  Athenian 
mechanicals,  leave  the  city?  Ans. — It  enables  him  to  remove  the  scene  of 
action  from  the  city  to  the  woods.  (Vol  I.,  Page  284.)  Why  the  change 
from  prose  to  verse?  Ans. — There  were  no  drop  curtains  in  Elizabethan 
theatres.  Rhymed  couplets  were  introduced  to  inform  the  audience  of  the 
end  of  a  scene.     (Vol.  I.,  Page  35.) 

Of  course  they  were !  How  else  were  an  Elizabethan  audience  to  know 
when  to  go  home,  poor  things?  Only,  in  playing  **Love*s  Labour's  I-X)st" 
and  **The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  Mr.  Fleming  should  have  mentioned  that 
the  spectators  were  chained  to  the  orchestra  seats,  as  those  plays  are  mostly 
"rhymed  couplets,"  and  it  would  have  disconcerted  the  actors  for  the  audi- 
ence to  be  rushing  out  and  in  when  "informed  of  the  end  of  a  scene"  in 
everv  alternate  line. 

We  have  often  remarked  that  when  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  denies 
a  man  the  sense  of  humour  He  usually  compensates  him  by  making 
him  pachydermatous  instead.  And  yet  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  upon 
the  appearance  of  this  communication  Mr  Fleming  sat  himself  down  and 
wrote  to  our  esteemed  Contemporary  aforesaid  that  there  were  no  orchestra 
chairs  in  the  Shakespeare  Theatres  to  which  the  spectator  could  have  been 
chained,  adding,  with  the  dignity  of  a  tom-tit  and  the  finality  of  an  owl — 
"Further  comment  upon  Mr.  Carpenter's  Shakespeare  lore  is  unnecessary." 
If  it  were  "necessary"  to  take  Fleming  himself  seriously,  it  would  only  be 
"necessary"  to  remark  that  his  error  in  mistaking  the  desire  to  impart  in- 
struction about  Shakespeare  for  the  ability  to  impart  it — is  pathetic ! 

116  This  book  is  not  likely  to  provoke  controversy.  If  the  author  has  any 
views  of  his  own  he  is  too  careful  of  them  to  allow  them  to  escape  into  this 
cold  world.  In  the  Hamlet  essays  he  discusses  "The  command  to  re- 
venge," "Taint  not  thy  mind,"  "Nor  contrive  against  thy  mother  aught," 
"The  traces  in  Hamlet  of  an  older  play"  and  "Hamlet  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
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Shakespeare."  We  learn  what  other  men  from  Rowe  to  Boas  thought  on 
these  subjects,  but  the  only  subject  on  which  Mr.  Tolman  expresses  an  opin- 
ion is  about  Hamlet's  proposition  to  "drink  up  Eisel."  He  thinks  it  was 
vinegar  and  not  the  river  that  Hamlet  oxered  to  imbibe,  and  he  believes  the 
passage  involves  an  allusion  to  the  gall  and  vinegar  of  the  crucifixion.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  author  makes  this  idea  seem  a  little  less  ridicu- 
lous than  it  does  at  first  sight. 

The  chapter  on  the  knocking  at  the  gate  in  Macbeth  is  a  paraphrase  of 
De  Quincey's  famous  essay.  The  raison  d'  etre  of  the  paraphrase  is  not  clear. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  on  "Shakes- 
peare's stage  and  Modem  Adaptations,"  which  is  a  good  digest  of  what 
had  already  been  written  on  the  subject.  The  book  is  written  in  an  easy 
style,  is  well  printed  and  calls  for  no  strain  on  the  intellect.  It  is  well  suit- 
ed for  a  warm,  drowsy  summer  afternoon  in  a  hammock.  It  costs  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents.  (I.  H.  P.) 
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PLAYS  WITHIN  PLAYS.* 

I. 
Deep  down  are  the  beginnings  of  "the  play  within  a  play,"  the  stage 
artifice  of  distinctively  British  origin,  which  Shakespeare  employed  in  Loves 
Labors  Lost,  Hamlet,  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream,  and  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  (in  the  latter,  making  the  inner  the  superior,  play  to  which  the  en- 
casing play  was  subordinated.)  Were  it  not  that  traces  of  the  device  are 
to  be  found  in  the  old  Moralities,  notably  in  Sir  Thomas  More,  which  dates 
from  before  1589,  one  would  be  inclined  to  ascribe  its  invention  to  Thomas 
Kyd,  of  bombastic  memory.  But  if  not  the  originator  of  this  curious  stage 
effect.  Kyd  improved  upon  the  idea  in  its  crudity  and  practically  exhaust- 
ed all  its  resources.  In  the  drama  proper  the  earliest  employment  of  it 
that  can  be  traced  occurs  in  his  Spanish  Tragedy,  written  about  the  year 
1592.  At  first  blush  the  student  will  be  apt  to  imagine  that  in  the  com- 
pressed, intercalary  tragedy  of  Solyman  and  Perseda  he  has  stumbled  upon 
the  prototype  of  the  famous  play-scene  in  Hamlet,  but  he  will  be  given  pause 
by  the  reflection  that  prior  to  Shakespeare's  handling  of  the  Danish  theme, 
a  tragedy  now  lost  to  us  called  the  Ur-Hamlet  had  gained  some  meed  of 
popularity  from  about  the  year  1589.  As  the  earlier  play,  with  some  show 
of  reason,  has  been  attributed  to  Kyd,  the  chances  are  that  the  Ur-Hamlet 
Itself  afforded  the  protype  of  Shakespeare's  mimic  tragedy. 

In  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  Hieronimo  is  shown  thirsting  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  his  son,  an  end  achieved  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  play,  which 
he  causes  to  be  acted  before  the  king  and  the  nobility  of  Spain.  In  the 
fourth  act  Hieronimo  enters  and  "knocks  up  the  curtain."  He  is  joined  by 
the  Duke  of  Castile,  who  speaks  about  the  play  presently  to  be  acted. 
Hieronimo  hands  him  a  copy  of  the  tragedy  for  the  use  of  the  king,  and 
adds: 

Let  me  entreat  your  Grace,  that  when 

The  train  are  past  into  the  gallery, 

You  would  vouchsafe  to  throw  me  down  the  key. 

*By  courtesy  of  the  Dramatic  Mirror  Company  of  New  York  City.  All 
Rights  Reserved. 
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From  this  the  inference  would  be  that  the  mimic  audience  was  stationed 
on  the  permanent  balcony  at  the  back  of  the  stage;  that  useful  fixture 
which  in  non-scenic  days  did  duty  for  battlements,  upper  windows  and  in- 
deed all  elevated  positions.  Malone,  in  dealing  with  the  staging  of  this 
particular  play-scene,  says,  "A  curtain,  or  traverse,  being  hung  across  the 
stage  for  the  nonce,  the  performers  entered  between  that  curtain  and  the 
general  audience,  and  on  the  curtain  being  drawn,  began  their  piece,  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  balcony  and  regardless  of  the  spectators  in  the 
theatre/'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  main  this  was  the  method 
employed  in  Elizabethan-Stuart  days  in  most  cases  where  a  play  within  a 
play  had  to  be  performed.  Occasionally  there  were  slight  deviations  from 
routine,  as  in  the  early  representations  of  Hamlet,  but  these  were  rare. 

It  is  significant  that  the  old  play  of  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  (1594) 
should  be  attributed  by  some  authorities  to  Kyd,  as  in  it  we  have  a  quaint 
departure  from  the  true  type  of  play  within  play,  and  the  earliest  example 
of  the  kind.  Here  the  proportions  are  reversed,  the  mimic  comedy  form- 
ing the  piece  de  resistance,  while  the  actualities  assume  a  trivial  and  ex- 
trinsic air.  This  arrangement  owes  little  to  the  author's  ingenuity,  whether 
Kyd  or  another,  as  it  was  simply  due  to  a  slavish  following  of  the  lines 
upon  which  the  old  story  was  built.  The  method  is  in  its  essence  non- 
dramatic,  and  Shakespeare  in  re-discussing  the  old  theme  adopted  a  sen- 
sible plan  in  eliminating  Christopher  Sly  at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  The 
direction  at  the  close  of  the  induction  in  the  earlier  play,  "Enter  aloft  the 
Drunkard,  with  attendants,"  shows  that  Sly  and  his  retinue  occupied  the 
balcony  throughout  the  whole  of  the  mimic  comedy.  Nor  is  that  all,  for 
at  the  close  the  author,  still  sticking  relentlessly  to  his  brief,  has  the  tinker 
carried  back  again  to  the  ale-house,  whence  he  was  borne  away. 

Only  once  in  modern  times  has  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  a  Shrew 
been  performed  with  close  approximation  to  original  methods.  This  was 
at  the  London  Hay  market  under  Benjamin  Webster,  in  1846,  and  the  oc- 
casion is  noteworthy  if  only  because  it  shows  (what  so  many  disbelieve) 
that  it  is  possible  to  perform  an  Elizabethan  play  on  a  scenically  adorned 
stage  without  robbing  it  of  its  peculiar  aroma  and  distinctiveness.  Planche, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  revival,  tells  us  in  his  "Recollections"  that  only 
two  scenes  were  utilized,  the  exterior  of  the  rural  alehouse  for  the  induc- 
tion, and  the  nobleman's  bedchamber  for  the  remainder  of  the  comedy. 
In  the  latter  scene  there  was  erected  a  bare  platform  on  which  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  termagant  were  enacted.  Writes  Planche:  "Sly  was 
seated  in  a  great  chair  in  the  first  entrance,  O.  P.,  to  witness  the  perform- 
ance of  the  comedy.  At  the  end  of  each  act  no  drop  scene  came  down,  but 
music  was  played  while  the  servants  brought  the  bewildered  tinker  wine 
and  refreshments,  which  he  partook  of  freely."  During  the  fifth  act  Sly 
appeared  to  fall  gradually  into  a  heavy  drunken  stupor;  and  when  the  last 
line  of  the  play  was  spoken,  the  actors  made  their  usual  bow,  and  the  noble- 
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man,  advancing  and  making  a  sign  to  his  domestics,  they  lifted  him  out  of 
his  chair,  and  as  they  bore  him  to  the  door  the  curtain  descended  upon  the 
picture.  Not  a  word  was  uttered,  and  the  termination,  which  Schlegel  sup- 
poses to  have  been  lost,  was  indicated  by  the  simple  movement  of  the  drama- 
tis personae,  without  any  attempt  to  continue  the  subject. 

When  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  came  to  be  acted  for  the  first  time,  in  or 
about  the  year  1603,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  play-scene  Ophelia 
and  her  lover  placed  themselves  on  the  forepart  of  the  stage,  a  little 
to  one  side,  while  the  mimic  players  acted  in  the  middle,  facing  toward  the 
balcony  at  the  back,  where  sat  the  King  and  Queen.  Whatever  the  pre- 
cise arrangement  of  the  scene,  the  text  plainly  indicates  that  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia  must  have  been  stationed  apart  from  Claudius  and  Gertrude.  At 
the  climax  of  the  scene  Ophelia  ejaculates  "The  King  rises,"  a  remark 
plainly  showing  that  she  was  in  a  position  where  she  could  observe  his 
movements.  Moreover,  Hamlet  could  not  have  been  on  the  balcony, 
else  he  would  have  been  hidden  from  view  when  he  lay  down  at 
Ophelia's  feet.  All  we  know  for  certain  regarding  the  disposition 
of  the  actors  in  this  scene  in  non-scenic  times  is  that  the  King 
and  Queen  were  seated  somewhere  at  the  back,  and  that  the  mimic 
players  faced  in  their  direction.  The  original  method  of  presenting  Ham- 
let crystalized  into  a  tradition,  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  was  scru- 
pulously followed  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Partial 
proof  of  this  is  afforded  us  in  the  statement  of  old  Downes,  the  prompter, 
made  in  his  "Roscius  Anglicanus,"  in  1708.  "In  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmark,"  he  writes,  "Mr.  Betterton  performed  the  part  of  young 
Hamlet.  Sir  William  Davenant  having  seen  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Black- 
Friar's  Playhouse,  act  this  part  (who  was  instructed  by  the  author.  Shakes- 
pear),  remembered  him  so  well  that  he  taught  Mr.  Betterton  in  every  ar- 
ticle; which  by  his  exact  performance  gained  the  actor  esteem  and  reputa- 
tion, superlative  to  all  other  players."  So  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  play-scene  was  still  performed  with  the  King  and  Queen 
at  the  extreme  back,  but  by  that  time  the  mimic  players  had  made  absurd 
departure  from  routine  and  were  to  be  seen  actually  facing  the  real  audi- 
ence! Says  a  writer  in  *'The  Theatrical  Review"  for  May,  1765:  "I  was 
the  other  night  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  to  see  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  act- 
ed, for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Palmer,  when  a  very  great  absurdity  struck  me, 
which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  public  notice.  In  the  play,  which  is  intro- 
duced by  Hamlet,  in  order  to  discover  his  father's  guilt,  it  has  been  usual 
for  the  actors  of  it  to  perform  with  their  backs  to  the  King  and  Queen,  for 
whose  entertainment  it  is  supposed  to  be  represented.  Can  anything  be 
more  unnatural?  Can  custom  warrant  the  continuance  of  a  practice  so 
ridiculously  absurd?  I  would  ask,  if  the  players  of  either  house  were 
commanded  to  act  a  play  before  their  Majesties  at  St.  James'  would  they 
perform  it  with  their  faces  turned  from  the  whole  court?  The  question  is 
a  fair  one,  and  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  answer  it  in  the  negative.     The 
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only  excuse  that  can  be  brought  is  that  it  is  a  mere  fiction — ^the  King  and 
Queen  only  nominally  such — and  the  whole  of  it  calculated  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  real  audience  in  the  front  of  the  house.  It  must  naturally 
be  more  pleasing  to  them  to  see  the  mock  play  represented  in  the  manner 
it  now  is.  To  this  I  must  beg  leave  to  dissent.  The  nearer  any  dramatic 
exhibition  can  be  brought  to  the  appearance  of  reality,  in  a  proportionable 
degree  will  it  seize  and  affect  the  breast  of  every  auditor.  Who  sees  the 
mock  tragedy,  as  it  is  now  done,  and  considers  the  actors  as  performing  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  personages  behind  them?  On  the  contrary,  if  it 
were  otherwise  represented,  what  attentive  spectator  but  would  believe,  for 
the  time,  the  whole  a  reality?" 

One  is  not  in  a  position  to  determine  whether  the  onslaught  of  this 
intelligent,  if  verbose,  critic  effected  its  purpose,  but  the  passage  is  impor- 
tant as  it  shows  that  the  method  of  placing  the  mimic  players  in  an  alcove 
at  the  back  is  comparatively  a  recent  innovation.  Almost  twenty  years 
before  this,  Gravelot,  in  illustrating  the  Oxford  edition  of  Shakespeare 
(1744),  had  foreshadowed  the  latter-day  arrangement  of  the  play-scene, 
but  the  actors  of  the  period  were  seemingly  too  much  tradition-ridden  to 
accept  of  the  suggestion.  In  keeping  with  the  fact  that  Gravelot  was  a 
Frenchman  is  the  circumstance  that  France  was  eventually  to  furnish  an- 
other ingenious  solution  of  the  puzzle  set  by  Shakespeare  in  the  play-scene. 
It  will  be  readily  remembered  that  when  Sarah  Bernhardt  first  brought 
her  impersonation  of  Hamlet  under  notice,  the  mimic  stage,  with  its  rude 
tapestry  and  primitive  "set-pieces,''  was  placed  on  one  side  of  the  stage, 
facing  the  dais  of  the  King  and  Queen  on  the  other.  This  arrangement 
certainly  made  for  picturesqueness,  while  it  in  nowise  derogated  from  the 
proper  cumulative  effect  of  the  scene.  It  is  strange  that  it  should  have 
been  left  to  a  French  actress  to  prove  the  utility  of  his  disposition,  seeing 
that  the  idea  of  play  within  play  was  so  long  repugnant  to  the  French  in- 
stinct that  all  early  adapters  of  Hamlet  ruthlessly  eliminated  the  play-scene ! 

II. 

For  a  couple  of  decades  after  the  passing  of  Shakespeare  the  play  with- 
in a  play  enjoyed  such  vogue  that  dramatists  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  give 
the  air  of  novelty  to  the  expedient.  By  the  way,  as  Brome  in  referring  to 
the  mimic  comedy  introduced  into  his  Antipodes  (1638)  distinguishes  it 
by  the  name  of  "by-play,"  it  may  be  that  in  the  phrase  we  have  the  tech- 
nical term  used  in  connection  with  the  device  in  early  days.  At  any  rate, 
we  may  join  hands  with  Malone  in  thanking  him  for  that  word. 

Of  the  numerous  brood  of  pieces  presenting  plays  within  plays  which 
followed  hard  on  Hamlet,  the  palm  for  ingenuity  must  be  awarded  to  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  (1611).  There  the  two 
themes  are  so  cunningly  interwoven  that  each  is  part  of  the  weft  and  warp 
of  the  whole.  So  well  oiled  was  the  mechanism  of  construction,  so  appar- 
ently unmotived  the  beginning  of  the  play,  with  its  accidental  air  and  large 
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measure  of  surprise,  that  one  can  forgive  the  first  audience  that  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  it  for  being  puzzled  by  its  complexities  and  half  inclined  to 
condemn  a  piece  of  drollery  that  subsequently  provided  mirth  for  many 
gatherings.  In  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  we  find  the  audience  pre- 
sumably assembled  to  see  The  London  Merchant.  The  Prologue  is  about 
to  deliver  himself  of  his  burden  when  he  is  rudely  interrupted  by  a  citizen 
who  comes  on  the  scene  and  demands  a  plebeian  play  with  a  grocer  fof 
protagonist.  Seated  in  the  pit  are  the  citizen's  wife  and  their  man  Ralph, 
both  of  whom  back  up  the  request  and  finally  make  their  way  to  the  stage. 
A  burlesque  is  then  gone  through  with  Ralph  as  the  enactor  of  mighty 
deeds,  the  whole  being  punctuated  by  the  shrewd  comments  of  the  house- 
wife, who  pronounces  a  benediction  in  speaking  the  epilogue.  In  Fletcher 
and  Rowley's  comedy  of  The  Maid  in  the  Mill  (1623),  ^^^  "by-play*' — 
to  adopt  Brome's  phrase — is  neatly  dovetailed  and  leads  up  naturally  to 
a  funny  situation,  that  in  which  Count  Otranto  comes  on,  and  after  deliver- 
ing an  impromptu  speech,  completely  mystifies  the  actor  of  Cupid  by  carry- 
ing off  Florimel.  A  variant  of  this  particular  effect  will  be  found  in  Dry- 
den's  comedy  of  The  Rival  Ladies  (1664). 

Obviously  the  play  with  the  theatrical  theme  lends  itself  most  readily 
to  the  employment  of  the  "by-play."  The  first  of  the  kind  in  England  was 
Massinger's  Roman  Actor  (1626),  which  presents  no  fewer  than  three 
mimic  interludes.  In  the  first  (Act  II)  a  portion  of  a  comedy  called  The 
Cure  of  Avarice  is  performed  by  Paris  before  Caesar  and  Domitia,  to  cure 
Philargus  of  covetousness.  The  home  thrusts  are  many,  so  many,  indeed, 
that  poor  Philargus  keeps  interrupting  the  performance  with  protestation. 
The  second  (Act  III)  is  a  compressed  tragedy,  in  which  the  superb  acting 
of  Paris  causes  Domitia,  as  interested  spectator,  to  lose  her  self-control. 
The  third  (Act  IV)  reproduces  the  coup  de  theatre  which  rendered  so  stir- 
ring the  "by-play"  in  the  Spanish  Tragedy.  Caesar  having  discovered  the 
guilty  love  between  Paris  and  Domitia,  compels  the  histrion  to  play  a  scene 
from  a  tragedy  called  The  False  Servant.  The  performance  being  in  pri- 
vate and  without  spectators  ( !),  Caesar  himself  deposes  Aesopus  in  the  part 
of  the  injured  lord.  Lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  play  makes  him  shaky 
in  his  lines,  but  he  knows  that  at  a  certain  puncture  he  has  to  stab  the  false 
servant — and  does  so  in  reality  with  his  own  unblunted  weapon. 

By  way  of  lending  variety  to  the  device,  the  "by-play"  was  sometimes 
given  the  form  of  an  interpolated  masque,  as  in  The  Revenger's  Tragedy 
(1607)  of  Tourneur,  and  the  Lover's  Melancholy  of  Ford.  One  notes  in 
nearly  all  these  early  interludes  the  following  of  a  convention  established  by 
Kyd  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy.  The  King,  Duke  or  other  head  of  the  mimic 
audience,  was  generally  provided  with  a  written  argument  of  the  play  or 
masque  to  be  performed;  and  capital  is  sometimes  made  out  of  the  prac- 
tice, where  a  sudden  and  dramatic  deviation  takes  place  from  the  inscribed 
plot  of  the  piece.  Antithetical  effect  was  aimed  at  in  the  rapid  turning  of 
mirth  and  laughter  into  groans  and  tears.     A  good  instance  of  this  is  af- 
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forded  in  the  fifth  act  of  Middleton's  tragedy  of  Woman  Beware  Wcwnan, 
which  dates  from  about  the  year  1626.  To  further  his  deadly  purpose  a 
masque  is  devised  by  the  scheming  Guardiano,  and  the  Duke  and  his  re- 
tinue seat  themselves  on  the  balcony  to  view  the  prformance.  The  whole- 
sale slaughter  that  follows  recalls  the  litter  of  corpses  in  the  last  act  of  Ham- 
let. Isabelle  and  Livia  are  poisoned  by  the  fumes  of  a  censer,  Guardiano 
breaks  his  neck  in  falling  through  a  trap-door  prepared  for  another,  and 
Hippolito  is  mortally  wounded  by  the  envenomed  arrow  of  the  mock 
Cupid. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  scenery  had  not  long  been  introduced 
into  the  English  theatre  before  the  new  conditions  were  warring  with  the 
old.  Tradition  fought  its  corner  so  well  that,  as  we  have  already  seen^ 
the  non-scenic  method  of  staging  the  play-scene  in  Hamlet  obtained  till 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Still  some  progress  toward  illusion 
was  made,  for  in  many  of  the  new  pieces  containing  by-plays  brought  out 
during  the  Restoration,  more  sensible  methods  of  mounting  were  pursued. 
The  great  vogue  of  plays  of  this  class  at  this  particular  period  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  authors  were  so  far  desirous  of  making  the  most  of 
the  new  scenic  auxiliary  that  it  grew  quite  the  ton  to  intercalate  playlets 
and  masques,  without  rhyme  or  reason.  Thus  Davenant's  Playhouse  to 
Be  Let,  as  seen  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  1663,  was  merely  a  maladroit  de- 
vice for  the  exploitation  of  two  primitive  operas  and  a  farce,  the  former  of 
which  had  previously  been  performed  as  substantive  pieces.  Four  years 
later  there  was  presented  ^t  the  Theatre  Royal  an  elaborate  scenic  masque 
in  the  play  of  the  Black  Prince.  This  was  performed  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  what  time  the  mimic  audience  obliged  the  real  one  by  sitting  on  the 
sides  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  view.  In  1672  Elkanah  Settle  favored  pat- 
rons of  the  Duke's  house  with  the  sight  of  a  deftly  incorporated  masque  in 
his  sensational  nightmare  called  the  Empress  of  Morocco.  This  was  so 
arranged  as  to  carry  on  the  action  proper,  and  it  culminated  in  a  coup  de 
theatre  similar  to  that  in  Women  Beware  Women.  The  inconsistencv  was, 
however,  that  it  had  more  the  air  of  an  extrinsic  ballet  than  of  a  genuine 
"by-play."  There  was  no  mimic  audience,  as  all  the  dramatic  persons 
were  engaged  in  personating  characters  in  The  Mask  of  Hell. 

Now  that  scenery  had  come  to  stay,  it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of 
a  play  within  a  play  as  of  a  theatre  within  a  theatre.  The  first  attempt  to 
solve  the  new  problem  was  made  by  Shadwell  in  a  comedy  called  The  True 
Widow,  produced  at  Dorset  Gardens  in  1678.  In  this  there  was  a  curious 
sequence  of  scenes  showing  the  arrival  of  the  mock  audience,  the  beginning 
of  the  mimic  play,  its  interruption  by  some  rowdies  who  are  ejected,  and 
finally  some  frolicking  behind  the  scenes.  One  of  the  cleverest  effects  of 
this  class  was  seen  in  Pigmy  Revels,  a  pantomime  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
in  January,  1773,  in  which  consecutive  scenes  depicted  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior of  old  Drury  itself.  About  the  latest  and  most  ingenious  device  of 
the  sort  was  the  music  hall  scene  in  Hearts  Are  Trumps,  as  produced  at 
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another  Drury  Lane  in  1899.  By  a  clever  arrangement  of  masks  and  mir- 
rors, a  comparatively  small  body  of  supers  were  made  to  do  duty  satis- 
factorily in  Cecil  Rhodes'  play  for  quite  an  imposing  audience. 

In  France  revolution  lives  in  the  blood  of  the  people,  but  no  change  in 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  Gaul  gives  more  cause  for  surprise  than  the 
right-about-face  from  utter  aversion  to  the  play-scene  in  Hamlet  to  placid 
acceptance  of  the  manifold  absurdities  of  the  elder  Dumas'  "Kean,  ou  Genie 
et  Diesordre'*  (1836).  Viewed  either  as  an  epitome  of  the  great  tragedian's 
career,  or  as  a  reflex  of  English  life  and  manners,  the  play  was  preposter- 
ous and  fell  easy  prey  to  the  satirical  powers  of  Thackeray.  The  climax  of 
absurdity  was  reached  when  Kean  was  shown  on  the  stage  maddened  by 
the  sight  of  his  lady-love  closeted  in  a  box  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
so  incapable  of  self-control  as  to  openly  insult  the  heir  apparent.  Ridic- 
ulous, however,  as  was  this  farrago,  it  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
trend  of  the  modem  "by-play."  Two  versions  of  it  have  been  seen,  The 
Royal  Box,  written  and  produced  in  America  by  the  late  Charles  Coghlan, 
and  a  much  freer  adaptation,  the  Edmund  Kean  of  T.  Edgar  Pemt^rton, 
performed  in  the  English  provinces  by  the  Compton  company.  The  right 
and  the  wrong  method  of  staging  a  by-play  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
these  two  pieces.  Charles  Coghlan  committed  a  grievous  sin  against  the 
optique  du  theatre,  which  Mr.  Pemberton  has  skillfully  avoided.  In  the 
fourth  act  of  The  Royal  Box,  Kean,  while  acting  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  is 
driven  to  desperation  through  seeing  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Countess 
Helen  together  in  front.  Mr.  Coghlan  erred  against  the  canons  of  good 
taste  in  placing  the  two  in  one  of  the  actual  stage  boxes  of  the  theatre.  A 
similar  scene  occurred  in  the  Pemberton  version,  but  here  the  proper  course 
was  followed  in  building  up  stage  boxes  on  each  side  of  the  scene,  thus 
avoiding  an  improper  use  of  the  auditorium. 

Not  all  modern  "by-plays,"  however,  have  been  inspired  by  Kean.  In 
1878  Lawrence  Barrett  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  a  drama 
from  the  Spanish  of  Joaquin  Estabanez  by  W.  D.  Howells,  called  Yorick's 
Love,  in  the  second  act  of  which  occurred  a  mimic  tragedy  having  for 
scene  the  Globe  Theatre  of  Shakespeare's  day,  and  presenting  in  its  climax 
a  sombre  surprise  similar  to  that  in  the  third  interlude  in  Massinger's  Ro- 
man Actor.  It  only  remains  to  note  that  this  particular  phase  of  the  play 
within  play  has  been  strikingly  operatized  in  Leoncavalio's  Pagliacci. 

One  may  fittingly  conclude  this  cursory  review  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  "by-play"  by  alluding  to  a  curious  piece  called  The  Player,  written 
by  Blanche  Marsden  and  produced  by  Lawrence  Hanley  at  the  Star  Theatre, 
New  York,  in  August,  1893.  Albeit  that  such  a  recent  theatrical  Triton 
as  Gustavus  Brooke  was  the  protagonist,  the  usual  course  in  connection 
with  plays  dealing  with  stage  themes  was  followed  and  the  story  manu- 
factured out  of  whole  cloth.  The  prologue  consisted  of  certain  scenes  from 
Hamlet,  played  to  a  stage  audience,  economically  but  unillusively  repre- 
sented by  painted  canvas.  W.  J.  Lawrence. 
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BACON  IN  FRANCE— THE    ALLEGED    LA    REINE    MARGUER- 
ITE EPISODE. 

It  may  seem  to  be  giving  too  much  importance  to  a  matter  in  which 
the  Readers  of  New  Shakespearean  a  may  have  already  lost  interest,  to 
say  anything  more  about  Bacon's  journey  to  France  with  Sir  Amyas 
Paulet,  but  I  hope  they  will  have  patience  to  read  a  few  more  pages,  (the 
last  I  shall  say  on  the  subject),  which  I  have  written  by  way  of  rejoinder 
to  Dr.  Piatt's  kindly  criticism  on  my  paper  on  the  Mallock  title  pages,  which 
appeared  in  New  Shakespeareana  in  January,  1903,  (Vol.  II.  page  127). 

It  seems  to  me  in  the  first  place  that  Dr.  Piatt  has  fallen  into  a  slight 
confusion  as  to  dates  which  ought  to  be  set  straight.  Sir  Amyas  went  to 
France  in  June  1576,  as  shown  by  his  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Wadham  from 
Tours,  June  22nd  1577,  where  he  speaks  of  having  been  absent  from  Eng- 
land for  a  year.  The  same  letter  shows  that  the  period  of  his  stay  in 
France  was  originally  intended  to  be  two  years.  Now,  as  Francis  Bacon 
was  born  in  January  1561,  he  was  but  a  few  months  over  fifteen  when  he 
went  abroad  with  Sir  Amyas,  and  while  Dr.  Piatt's  expression,  that  the  idea 
of  a  tutor  accompanying  a  young  man  of  nineteen  is  impossible,  is,  I  think, 
somewhat  too  strong,  I  think  even  he  will  agree  with  me  that  the  fact  of 
a  tutor  being  provided  for  a  boy  of  a  little  over  fifteen,  is  quite  natural, 
particularly  when  the  lad's  health  needed  care.  I  do  not  know  the  ground 
for  Dr.  Piatt's  statement  that  Bacon  was  an  attache  of  the  embassy ;  I  would 
infer — from  what  I  have  been  able  to  find  on  the  subject — that  he  had  no 
official  connection  with  it^  and  was  with  the  Ambassador  only  as  the  son  of 
Sir  Amyas'  friend  the  Lord  Keeper.  His  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
count and  list  of  the  persons  to  whom  money  had  been  disbursed,  attached 
to  Sir  Amyas'  official  letter  to  the  Lord  Keeper  of  August  and  September 

1577. 

A  personal  letter  to  the  Lord  Keeper  of  a  little  later  date,  Sept.  24th, 
contains  a  good  deal  about  his  son.  He  writes,  "I  must  tell  you  that  I  re- 
joice much  that  your  son,  my  companion,  hath,  by  the  grace  of  God,  pass- 
ed the  brunt  and  peril  of  this  journey;  Whereof  I  am  the  more  glad,  be- 
cause, in  the  beginning  of  these  last  troubles  it  pleased  your  lordship  to 
refer  his  continuance  with  me  to  my  consideration.  I  thank  God  these  dan- 
gers are  past,  and  your  son  safe,  sound,  and  in  good  health,  and  worthy  of 
your  fatherly  favor." 

This  letter,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  Bacon  had  no  official  connec- 
tion with  the  embassy,  was  written  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
between  the  King  of  France  (Henri  III),  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Protestant 
Party.  It  has  no  local  date,  but,  as  his  previous  letter  written  early  in  Sep- 
tember was  from  Poictiers,  and  as  a  few  weeks  later  Sir  Amyas  writes  from 
Paris,  I  fancy  this  letter  was  from  Paris  also,  and  that  the  journey  spoken 
of  must  have  been  from  Poictiers  to  Paris.  Poitou  was  at  that  time  one  of 
the  Hugenot  strongholds,  and  it  is  likely  that  Sir  Amyas'  journey  there 
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may  have  been  to  meet  and  confer  with  the  Protestant  chiefs,  so  that  it  can 
readily  be  seen  the  journey  was  not  only  a  fatiguing  one,  but  exposed  to  the 
perils  of  partizan  war.  There  had  been  evidently  previous  correspondence 
as  to  the  desirability  and  safety  of  young  Francis  continuing  in  France,  but 
now,  peace  having  been  restored,  and  there  being  no  further  need  of 
perilous  journeys,  Sir  Amyas  felt  there  was  no  occasion  for  Francis'  re- 
turn. I  should  also  infer  that  in  view  of  this  favorable  report,  the  Lord 
Keeper  concluded  that  the  care  of  Mr.  Duncombe  was  no  longer  required, 
for  we  find  that  Sir  Amyas*  next  letter,  dated  October  30th,  1577  was  car- 
ried home  by  Mr.  Duncombe  himself,  of  whom  the  Ambassador  writes,  "I 
may  not  omit  to  commend  to  your  Lordship  the  honest,  diligent,  discreet 
and  faithful  service  of  the  bearer,  which  deserveth  my  good  acceptation; 
thinking  him  worthy  of  the  government  of  your  Lordship's  son  or  of  any 
gentleman's  in  England  of  what  degree  soever.  I  cannot  tell  if  your  Lord- 
ship be  more  indebted  to  him  for  his  carefulness  in  your  service  than  I  am 
for  his  good  and  quiet  behaviour  in  my  house."  Thus  it  would  seem  that 
the  Lord  Keeper  and  Dr.  Piatt  were  not  so  far  apart  as  it  might  at  first  ap- 
pear, in  their  views  as  to  the  period  of  his  life  in  which  Francis  Bacon  re- 
quired a  Tutor,  for  Mr.  Duncombe's  employment  seems  to  have  covered 
the  period  from  June  1576,  when  Francis  was  fifteen  years  and  five  months 
old,  to  October  1577,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  and  nine  months  old; 
while  for  the  period  of  about  another  year,  that  is,  during  the  rest  of  his 
stay  in  France,  until  he  was  between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  the  kind 
counsels  of  Sir  Amyas'  were  doubtless  considered  sufficient  for  his  guid- 
ance. It  must  have  been  during  this  second  period  of  his  stay,  if  at  all, 
that  Francis  Bacon  was  sent  to  London  on  a  secret  important  errand  as 
some  assert.  I  will  agree  with  Dr.  Piatt  that  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  Francis  Bacon  writing  a  volume  of  Essays  at  nineteen,  which  might  have 
been  published  in  1580,  but  Dr.  Piatt  must  have  written  hastily  in  sug- 
gesting that  Montaigne's  essays  were  the  kind  of  essays  Bacon  would  be 
likely  to  write.  The  only  similarity  I  can  see  between  Montaigne's  and 
Bacon's  essays  is  that  both  writers  were  accomplished  Latinists  and  classical 
scholars,  and  used  the  learning  of  the  ancients  with  ease  and  familiarity. 
In  every  other  respect  they  seem  to  me  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  Mon- 
taigne writes  as  one  familiar  with  camp  as  well  as  court,  a  soldier  as  well 
as  a  scholar.  Bacon  shows  little  interest  in  things  military ;  He  is  as  ab- 
solutely a  civilian  as  Montaigne  a  cavalier.  Bacon  is  as  familiar  with  Eng- 
lish as  with  Roman  history  and  is  ready  to  refer  to  it  in  illustration,  Mon- 
taigne rarely  refers  to  English  history  or  character,  and  his  non-classical 
illustrations  are  taken  from  French  or  modern  Italian  history,  with  neither 
of  which  Bacon  ever  showed  special  familiarity.  The  only  English  refer- 
ence by  Montaigne  which  I  remember  is  to  an  incident  as  to  Edward  III, 
which  occurred  in  France,  and  which  is  related  by  Froissart,  whom  Mon- 
taigne cites  as  authority.  Montaigne's  essays  are  replete  with  personal  al- 
lusions and  descriptions,  thoroughly   French  in  their  character,  and  are 
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deeply  impressed  with  the  personal  experience  of  the  author.  Bacon's  es- 
says are  singularly  impersonal  and  rarely  bear  an  individual  imprint,  and 
when  they  do,  it  is  Bacon's  thought  and  reflections  they  embody,  and  not 
his  personal  doings  and  sufferings.  From  this  difference  it  would  be  more 
natural  to  infer  that  Montaigne  wrote  Bacon's  essays,  disguising  his  per- 
sonality. To  suppose  that  a  young  Englishman  would  have  written  dis- 
courses upon  the  character  of  Montaigne's  father  as  well  as  upon  his  own, 
and  revealed  himself  as  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Gallic  spirit  which  is 
quite  alien  to  Bacon's  mode  of  thought,  seems  to  me  impossible. 

As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Bacon's  visit  to  France  which  occupied 
part  of  his  sixteenth,  all  of  his  seventeenth  and  part  of  his  eighteenth  year, 
it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  say  something  about  the  extraordinary  love 
story  which  Mrs.  Gallup  claims  to  have  discovered,  through  her  cipher 
studies,  and  which  Mr.  Mallock  and  Dr.  Piatt  deem  of  such  singular  beauty 
and  think  bears  the  marks  of  **genuine  and  acute  sincerity."  I  cannot 
claim  the  thorough  knowledge  of  Bacon's  writings  possessed  by  these  au- 
thors, but  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  venture  to  state  some  reasons  why 
this  story  seems  to  me  to  bear,  as  well  in  its  frame  and  expression  as  in 
the  substance  of  its  narrative,  evident  marks  of  modem  production  by  an 
imperfectly  educated  person.     This  is  the  passage: 

"Th'  fame  of  th'  gay  French  Court  had  come  to  me  even  thus,  and  it 
"was  flattering  to  the  youthful  love  o'  th'  affaires  taking  us  from  my  na- 
"tive  land,  insomuch  as  th'  secret  commission  had  been  entrusted  to  me 
"which  required  most  true  wisdome  for  safer,  speedier  conduct  then 
"'twould  have  if  left  to  th'  common  course  of  business.  Soe  with  mine  in- 
teressed,  though  sometimes  apprehensive  minde,  I  made  myself  ready  to 
accompany  Sir  Amyas  to  that  sunny  land  of  the  South  I  learned  so  su- 
"premely  to  love,  that  afterwards  I  would  have  left  England  and  every 
hope  of  advancement,  to  remain  my  whole  life  there.  Nor  yet  could  this 
be  due  to  the  delight  of  the  country  by  itselfe;  for  love  o'  sweete  Mar- 
guerite, th'  beautiful  young  sister  of  th'  king  (married  to  Henry  th'  gal- 
"lant  King  of  Navarre)  did  make  it  Eden  to  my  innocent  heart;  and  even 
when  I  learned  her  perfidie,  love  did  keep  her  like  the  angels  in  my 
thoughts  half  o'  th'  time-as  to  th'  other  half  she  was  devilish,  and  I  my- 
"selfe  was  plung'd  into  hell.  This  lasted  during  many  years,  and,  not  un- 
"til  four  decades  or  eight  lustres  o'  my  life  were  outliv'd,  did  I  take  any 
"other  to  my  sore  heart.  Then  I  married  the  woman  who  hath  put  Mar- 
"guerite  from  my  memory — rather  I  should  say  hath  banished  her  por- 
"trait  to  the  walls  of  memorie  only,  where  it  doth  hang  in  th'  pure  un- 
"dimmed  beauty  of  those  early  days." 

That  Francis  Bacon,  then  a  sickly  lad  just  past  fifteen,  sent  abroad 
with  his  tutor  in  the  company  of  the  Ambassador  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  should 
have  been  personally  entrusted  with  a  secret  mission  to  the  French  Court 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  apart  from  his  youth  unfitting  him  for 
such  a  duty.     To  have  sent  such  a  secret  mission  by  a  youth  attached  to 
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his  suite  would  have  been  a  wrong  and  an  insult  to  the  Lord  Keeper's  close 
personal  friend  Sir  Amyas  who  was  taking  his  son  abroad  with  him  from 
motives  of  kindness  and  affection;  and  to  have  undertaken  such  a  secret 
mission  would  have  been  on  Bacon's  part  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  his  chief 
and  his  father's  friend.  "La  Reine  Margot"  was  no  longer  in  1576,  a  very 
young  girl  or  a  recent  bride.  She  had  been  married  to  Henri  of  Navarre 
eight  years  before,  and  had  somewhat  later  saved  his  life  and  those  of  other 
Huguenots  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew.  She  was  at  this  time  in  the 
height  of  the  triumph  of  her  wit  and  beauty  and  at  least  ten  years  older  than 
Francis  Bacon.  The  passage  above  quoted  however,  would  certainly  show 
from  its  mention  of  her  as  the  young  sister  of  the  King  of  France,  that 
Bacon,  if  he  were  the  writer  of  the  passage,  viewed  her  as  of  his  own  age 
if  not  even  younger,  while  the  placing  the  statement  of  her  marriage  to 
the  King  of  Navarre  in  parentheses,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  writer  prob- 
ably supposed  that  this  marriage  was  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of 
Francis  Bacon's  love  affair,  which  else  might  not  have  been  quite  so  inno- 
cent as  the  writer  makes  it.  At  the  time  of  Bacon's  arrival  in  Paris,  Mar- 
guerite's heart  was  full  of  her  passion  for  LeBeau  Bussy  which  had  such  a 
disastrous  ending.  Yet  it  must  have  been  at  this  time,  if  at  all,  that  Bacon 
ever  met  her ;  for  shortly  after  the  treacherous  assault  on  Bussy,  Marguerite 
succeeded  in  getting  away  from  Paris  under  pretense  of  a  course  of  treat- 
ment at  some  mineral  baths  across  the  Flemish  frontier;  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  Bacon's  stay  in  France  she  was  either  in  Flanders  where 
occurred  her  memorable  affair  with  Don  John  of  Austria,  or  with  her 
favorite  brother  the  Duke  d'Alencon,  at  his  Castle  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Frontier.  When  she  was  at  last  compelled  to  return  to  Paris  her  stay  was 
very  short,  and  she  adroitly  contrived  to  get  away  from  Court  and  rejoin 
her  husband  from  whom  her  brother  the  King  had  been  striving  to  divide 
her,  in  the  south  of  France.  La  Reine  Margot  was  doubtless  during  the 
period  of  Francis  Bacon's  stay  in  France  a  past  mistress  in  the  arts  of  the 
Court,  she  is  said  to  have  even  exceeded  her  mother  in  tact  and  charm.  She 
had  learned  to  know  life  and  the  world  in  a  hard  and  cruel  school,  and  her 
views  of  love  and  gallantry  were  far  different  from  those  of  the  Puritan 
household  in  which  Francis  Bacon  had  been  brought  up,  and  of  his  widowed 
mother  to  whom  his  course  of  life  was  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century  to 
give  such  anxiety.  Marguerite's  life  during  this  central  period  of  her  suc- 
cess was  gay  and  brilliant  with  love  and  adventure,  but  she  was  never  tax- 
ed with  perfidy.  The  gay  and  amorous  life  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  who 
often  made  Marguerite  a  confidante  of  his  love  affairs  when  they  went  ill, 
was  not  calculated  to  produce  faithfulness  on  her  part  to  her  marriage 
vows,  and  with  her  light,  affectionate  and  tender  hearted  nature  she  pluck- 
ed the  flowers  of  joy  and  gaiety  as  she  strolled  through  life's  meadows,  but 
she  was  never,  like  her  mother,  hard,  cruel  or  revengeful.  Politically  she 
was  always  true  and  devoted  to  the  King  of  Navarre's  interests  and  party — 
from  the  saving  of  his  life  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew  until  he  so  fool- 
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ishly  sent  her  into  seclusion,  and  gave  her  a  successor  in  Marie  de  Medicis. 
Bacon,  writing  long  after  Marguerite's  death  and  even  after  Henri  himself 
had  fallen  beneath  the  assassin's  knife,  with  his  wide  tolerance  of  judgement 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  contemporary  history,  could  never  have  called 
poor  Marguerite  perfidious.  He  certainly  must  have  known  and  recog- 
nized that,  though  she  was  sadly  and  weakly  human,  there  was  never  aught 
in  La  Reine  Margot  which  could  be  called  "devilish."  Such  a  series  of 
blunders  as  to  history  and  character  could  not  have  been  made  by  Bacon, 
but  (pace  Mr.  Mallock)  were  not  un-natural  to  have  been  made  by  a 
modern  author  writing  from  the  light  of  inner  consciousness  slightly  en- 
hanced by  a  careless  reading  of  historical  romances! 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  to  my  mind,  however,  that  the  letters 
used  in  this  passage  have  been  forced  into  juxtaposition  to  maintain  a 
theory,  lies  in  the  manner  of  the  elision  of  the  letter  "e"  in  the  definite  ar- 
ticle. This  elision  of  **e"  in  "the"  was  very  common  in  Elizabethan  days 
particularly  in  poetry,  but  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  confined  to  cases  where 
either  the  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  or  perhaps  very  rarely  with 
a  liquid,  or  alternatively  when  the  preceding  word  ends  with  a  vowel;  so 
that  the  words  could  be  run  together  in  reading  or  speaking,  without  the 
pause  necessary  to  emphasize  the  sound  of  the  two  distinct  vowels.  The 
elision  was  made  for  euphony,  and  many  lines  of  contemporaneous  poetry 
require  this  elision  for  metrical  reading  even  when  not  indicated  in  type. 
In  Macbeth  IV  i.  179  we  have  instances  of  both  these  forms  of  elision, 
"give  to  th'  edge  o'  th'  sword."  The  "e"  of  the  first  "the"  is  elided  before 
a  vowel,  and  the  "e"  of  the  second  before  a  consonant,  but  to  make  the  line 
readable  the  consonant  preceding  "f"  in  "of"  is  also  elided,  so  that  "th"  can 
be  read  as  one  syllable  with  "o."  So,  in  the  same  play,  we  have  a  similar 
double  elision  in,  "The  fits  o'  th'season"  IV.  ii.22.  "Share  i'  th'  gaines" 
(IV.  i.  43);  "i'  th'olden  time"  (III.  iv.  95.)  The  elisions  are  evidently 
made  for  the  ear,  and  we  find  several  similar  elisions  in  this  passage ;  such 
as  the  "e"  in  "the"  before  "affaires"  in  the  second  line  and  before  "other" 
in  the  fourteenth  line,  so  the  elision  of  "e"  before  "woman"  in  the  seven- 
teenth line  is  excusable,  as  the  "w"  in  woman  may  have  been  silent.  This 
elision  of  the  "e"  before  an  initial  vowel  is,  however,  not  uniform  in  the 
passage,  since  it  is  not  elided  before  "angels"  in  the  thirteenth  line.  On  tEe 
other  hand  we  find  the  "e"  elided  without  reason  or  excuse  before  "fame" 
and  "gay"  in  the  first  line,  before  "secret"  in  the  third  line,  before  "beau- 
tiful," "king"  and  "gallant,"  in  the  eleventh.  The  elision  before 
"common,"  in  the  fifth  line,  would  be  justifiable  in  the  usage  of 
Bacon's  day,  because  the  preceding  word  "to"  ends  with  a  vowel,  so  that 
it  could  be  read  with  the  "th"  as  one  syllable ;  and,  in  the  fourteenth  line,  the 
"f"  of  the  preceding  "of"  is  elided,  so  that  we  can  read  "o'th'time."  The 
other  elisions  above  referred  to,  however,  render  reading  aloud  or  proper 
enunciation  of  the  words  virtually  impossible.  How  can  we  read  "as  th' 
secret"  "Marguerite  th'  beautiful"   (the  "e"  in  Marguerite  being  as  it  is 
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silent)?  But,  still  worse;  in  two  cases  we  have  the  word  "of"  before  the 
article  whose  "e"  is  elided,  and  yet  the  "f"  is  retained,  contrary  to  the  usage 
when  a  consonant  follows  and  producing,  if  not  impossibility  of  pronuncia- 
tion at  least  grievous  cacophony,  when  all  could  be  made  right  either  by 
the  retention  of  the  "e,"  or  the  additional  elision  of  the  "fs"?  How  can 
"of  th'  gay,"  or  "of  th'  king,"  or  *'in  th'  pure,"  (line  19)  be  pronounced,  with- 
out a  pause  just  where  the  "e"  is  elided'?  If  the  passage  had  been  writ- 
ten by  any  writer,  can  we  conceive  of  an  author  so  deficient  in  ear,  as  to 
elide  these  "e"s,  without  also  eliding  the  preceding  "f"s  and  *'n"  also,  so  as 
to  make  it  capable  of  enunciation?  On  the  contrary,  does  not  everything 
point  to  the  passage  being  made  up  from  a  forced  collocation  of  letters  to 
support  a  theory? 

Sidney  Walker  discovered  the  rule  that  sibilants,  when  immediately 
preceding  other  sibilants,  were — by  Elizabethan  writers — elided  both  in 
speech  and  spelling;  and  Professor  Allen  in  his  valuable  note  (p.  429 
Appendix)  to  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  Dr.  Furness'  New  Variorum,  made  the 
important  suggestion  that  the  rule  should  be  extended  for  the  sake  of  eu- 
phony to  dentals  and  gutterals.  With  regard  to  Dentals  he  developes  a 
strong  and  convincing  case  for  the  frequent  elision,  not  only  of  the  den- 
tal itself  in  such  cases,  but  of  the  whole  definite  article  when  coming  be- 
tween dentals.  Thus,  in  Richard  the  Second.  III.  iv.  57, 
"As  we  this  garden.  We  at'  time  of  year 
"Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit  trees," 
the  article  is  evidently  alided  before  "time,"  for  the  sake  of  euphony  to 
avoid  the  disagreeable  succession  of  dental  sounds.  But,  in  this  extraordi- 
nary passage,  Lx>rd  Verulam — instead  of  eliding  a  dental,  or  even  the  whole 
definite  article  "the" — is  made  to  elide  the  one  little  vowel  "e"  which  would 
alone  render  the  pronunciation  possible. 

For  these  reasons  I  cannot  believe  this  passage  which  Mr.  Mallock 
says  (and  Dr.  Piatt,  page  105.  Vol.  II  New  Shakespeareana  agrees) 
seems  to  him  "full  of  pathetic  and  dignified  beauty,  and  strongly  bears  the 
mark  of  genuine  and  accute  sincerity,"  and  which  Dr.  Piatt  does  not  believe 
that  "a  Nineteenth  Century  Michigan  lady  had  either  the  secret  information 
or  the  poetic  faculty  to  compose — was  written  by  Francis  Bacon ! 

R.  I.  ASHHURST. 
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[DEPARTMENT  OF  JEXTUAL  QRITICISM 

Conducted  by  Edward  Merton  Dey,  Esq. 


[Contributions  to  this  Department  need  not  be  typewritten.    Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Mr.  Dey,   P.  O.  Box  X063,  St.  I^uis,  Missouri.] 

King  Lear  II,  ii.  20.     (Vol.  III.  page  99.) 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Rust  that  any  change  is  necessary  in  the  epi- 
thet, "One-trunk-inheriting  slave,"  appHed  to  Gonerirs  Steward  by  Kent. 
"Inherit"  is  not  always  used  by  Shakespeare  in  its  technical  legal  sense  of 
the  succession  to  real  estate  by  reason  of  the  death  of  an  ancestor,  but  is 
frequently  used  with  the  more  general  meaning,  of  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty of  any  kind,  and  however  acquired.  Thus  in  the  same  play  King  Lear 
says,  speaking  of  his  daughters,  IV,  vi, 

"But  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit,  beneath  is  all  the  fiends."  Of 
course  the  gods  could  not  inherit  in  the  sense  of  deriving  title  by  descent  to 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Daughters'  bodies ;  what  it  means  was  that  the  gods' 
possession  and  control  of  their  bodies  ended  at  the  girdle,  the  rest  belonging 
to  the  fiends.  Giving  the  word  the  same  sense  here,  it  will  mean  that  the 
Steward's  possessions  were  such  as  could  be  all  placed  in  one  trunk,  which 
is  quite  consistent  with  Kent's  previous  contemptuous  designation  of  Os- 
wald as  an  eater  of  broken  meats,  a  base  proud  shallow  beggarly  three- 
suited,  hundred-pound,  filthy,  worsted  stocking  knave,  a  lily-livered,  action 
taking  glass  gazing,  superserviceable  finical  rogue."  He  does  not  revile 
him  for  a  barefoot  peasant,  with  but  a  single  suit  of  ragged  garments,  but 
as  one  who  having  got  enough  forward  in  the  world  to  have  a  capital  of 
one  hundred  pounds  and  three  suits  of  clothes  and  a  trunk  to  keep  them 
in,  pretended  to  be  a  gentleman,  but  was  lily-livered,  and  would  bring  an 
action  if  aggrieved,  instead  of  protecting  his  honor  by  his  sword.  The 
word  slave,  is  used  I  think  merely  as  a  term  of  opprobrium  and  contempt 
without  specific  application.  Slavery  did  not  exist  in  England  in  Shakes- 
peare's day,  and  had  been  extinct  for  many  centuries,  certainly  since  soon 
after  the  Saxon  Conquest.  The  serf  or  villian  in  Shakespeare's  time  could 
inherit  his  plot  of  land,  by  Copy  of  Court  roll,  according  to  the  custom  of 
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the  manor  as  well  as  the  Lord  by  Knight  Service  or  the  farmer  or  yoeman 
by  free  and  common  socage. 

It  is  quite  true  that  this  speech  is  out  of  Kent's  usual  manner  of  speech, 
and  might  .fairly  be  criticised  as  rough  and  ill-bred ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Kent  speaks  it  under  his  disguise  of  Lear's  new  servant  Cains, 
and  it  it  not  inconsistent  with  the  character  he  had  assumed.  Kent  knew 
the  Steward  at  once  and  perfectly,  for  it  had  been  but  the  day  before,  or  at 
most  two  days,  when  he  had  tripped  him  up  for  insolence  to  the  King,  and 
he  tells  him  so.  The  Steward  possibly  did  not  recognize  Kent,  for  he  had 
given  perhaps  slight  attention  to  one  whom  he  regarded  as  his  inferior, 
and  the  scene  is  laid  just  at  dawn  when  the  light  was  still  gray  and  dim. 
Kent  understood  perfectly  also  Oswald's  character  and  business,  and  justly 
however  rudely,  depicted  it.  His  object  was  by  intolerable  insult  to  fasten 
a  quarrel  on  Oswald  and  kill  him  before  he  delivered  his  letters  which  he 
knew  boded  ill  for  his  Master.  And  he  would  have  succeeded,  but  for  the 
Steward's  contemptible  cowardice,  which  saved  him  from  aught  worse  than 
a  beating  at  Kent's  hands. 

I  would  venture  also  to  differ  from  Mr.  Rust  as  to  the  passage  being 
Un Shakespearean.  It  seems  to  me  a  fine  specimen  of  contemptuous  invec- 
tive, coarse,  but  not  inappropriately  so.  Kent's  subsequent  vigorous 
speeches  are  quite  in  the  same  vein.  If  other  parallel  uses  of  language  are 
sought,  they  can  be  found  passim  in  Timon,  and  in  Thersites'  violent  dia- 
tribes in  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

R.  L.  Ash  HURST. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  29,  1904. 

*Lear,'  II.  ii.  20 — 

In  Referring  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Rust's  discussion  of  the  "one  trunk  inherit- 
ing slave,"  (page  99  above).  No  one  seems  to  hit  the  real  meaning.  No, 
an  Englishman  never  speaks  of  inheriting  anything  but  land,  which  goes  to 
the  heir,  and  not  to  the  executor.  Hence,  a  trunk  is  not  a  box  or  garment. 
But  the  slave  does  inherit  his  own  worthless  carcass  or  "trunk,"  and  noth- 
ing else;  and  Kent  meant,  "You  slave,  inheriting  nothing  but  your  one 
worthless  carcass,"  etc.  Why  the  commentators  doubt  as  to  this  seems 
strange.  R.  W.  P. 

'Macbeth,'  I.  iv.  18-20, — 

Would  thou  hadst  less  deserved. 

That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 

Might  have  been  mine ! 
That  a  strict  interpretation  of  "proportion"  does  not  fit  in  with  "mine"  was 
recognized  by  Collier    (Ed.   ii.  and   MS),   who  read   "more"   instead  of 
"mine,"  and  by  Staunton,  who  conjectured  "mean." 

What  Duncan  wishes  is  that,  instead  of  his  being  in  Macbeth's  debt, 
he  could  make  his  royal  bounty  of  praise  and  payment  exceed  the  service 
rendered,  not,  as  usually  explained,  that  his  return  of  thanks  and  payment 
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might  be  in  due  proportion  with  the  service.  The  use  of  "mine"  indicates 
the  king's  desire  to  have  something  that  does  not  belong  also  to  Macbeth; 
a  properly  balanced  proportion  nullifies  the  idea  expressed  in  "mine." 

I  believe  that  E.  K.  Chambers  (Arden  Edition,  D.  C.  Heath,  Boston) 
is  right  in  explaining:  "Might  have  been  mine,  i.e.  that  the  recompense  I 
give  thee  might  have  been  more  instead  of  less  than  thy  deserts." 

E.  M.  D. 

^Macbeth,'  II.  iii.  79-85. — 

Ring  the  alarum-bell.     Murder  and  treason.   (79) 


Ring  the  bell.  (85) 

The  propriety  of  omitting  "Ring  the  bell,"  as  a  stage  direction,  has  been 
acknowledged  by  various  editors  and  opposed  by  others,  the  arguments  pro 
and  con  appearing  at  length  in  Furness's  Variorum  edition.  If  one  will 
but  imagine  the  situation  I  think  it  must  be  clear  that  *'Ring  the  Bell"  is, 
as  Theobald  suggested,  "a  marginal  direction  in  the  prompter's  book  for 
him  to  order  the  bell  to  be  rung  the  minute  that  Macduff  ceased  speaking," 
this  regardless  of  the  fact  that  "the  hemistich  ending  Macduff's  speech  and 
that  beginning  Lady  Macbeth 's  make  up  a  complete  verse."  We  may  sup- 
pose that  the  place  at  which  the  alarum-bell  can  be  rung  is  somewhat  re- 
moved from  where  Macduff  is  speaking.  He  gives  the  order,  **Ring  the 
alarum-bell"  (Line  79)  and  the  porter  departs  to  execute  the  command. 
A  necessary  delay  of  a  few  moments  occurs  before  the  bell  rings.  Those 
who  retain  "Ring  the  bell"  (Line  85)  would  have  us  believe  that  Macduff's 
first  order  is  ignored,  since,  on  his  supposed  second  order  the  bell  is  in- 
stantly rung.  The  fact  is,  the  order,  **Ring  the  alarum-bell,"  is  obeyed  at 
once  (from  the  spectator's  view-point)  by  the  instant  departure  of  the  one 
who  is  to  do  the  ringing,  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  him  to  reach  the 
bell.  The  stage  mechanism,  of  course,  appointed  a  certain  place  in  the 
scene  where  the  bell  was  to  be  rung,  namely,  at  the  close  of  Macduff's 
speech,  and  here  we  have  the  direction,  "Ring  the  bell."  As  stated,  how- 
ever, if  we  seek  for  other  proof  than  that  of  the  natural  order  of  things  as 
represented  on  the  stage,  we  can  find  it  in  the  absurdity  of  holding  that 
the  conditions  permitted  instant  compliance  with  the  supposed  second  order, 
although  there  was  evidently  a  necessary  delay  in  obeying  the  first  impera- 
tive order.  Had  it  been  possible  to  obey  Macduff's  first  order  at  once, 
there  would  have  been  instant  compliance;  and,  not  being  possible  in  the 
first  case,  it  could  not  be  so  in  the  second.  Hence,  the  supposed  second 
order,  followed  by  the  immediate  ringing  of  the  bell,  is  spurious.  Mac- 
duff would  not  reapeat  the  order  to  the  absent  porter  who  had  departed  to 
execute  his  commands.  E.  M.  D. 

'Macbeth,'  II.  iv.  29 — 

Ross.  Then  'tis  most  like 

The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 
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Macd.     He  is  already  named,  and  gone  to  Scone 
To  be  invested. 


Ross.  Will  you  to  Scone  ? 

Macd.     No,  cousin,  I'll  to  Fife. 

Ross.  Well,  I  will  thither. 

Macd.  Well,  may  you  see  things  well  done  there:  adieu! 
Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new ! 
•Manly  remarks:  "Macduff's  refusal  to  go  to  Scone,  which,  although  it 
seems  of  no  great  significance  at  the  moment,  nevertheless  causes  his  later 
peremptory  refusal  to  attend  Macbeth  to  come  upon  us  not  with  the  shock 
of  complete  surprise,  but  as  a  thing  that  might  have  been  expected.  Those 
of  us  who  know  the  play  well  are  apt  to  read  every  event  in  the  light  of  the 
whole  play,  but  obviously  the  events  of  a  play  have  at  the  moment  of  their 
occurrence  only  the  significance  which  they  display  upon  first  seeing  them 
presented ;  later  a  new  significance  appears  as  we  see  their  results.  This 
sounds  like  a  truism,  too  much  closet  ^tudy  of  Shakespeare  has  caused  some 
of  us  to  forget  it." 

On  the  first  reading  or  hearing  of  a  Shakespearean  play  the  deferred 
knowledge  of  the  full  significance  of  a  particular  event  yields  some  charm 
of  novelty.  Expectancy  is  gratified  when  the  problem  is  worked  out,  and 
the  mental  process  is  that  of  fitting  previous  events  of  the  play  to  the  pres- 
ent scene.  Where  one  is  familiar  with  the  play,  expectancy  is  practically 
absent,  being  replaced  by  anticipation,  and  the  mental  process  is  that  of 
fitting  future  events  of  the  play  to  the  present  scene.  The  foregoing  con- 
ditions, however,  will  vary  greatly  in  degree  according  to  the  mentality  of 
the  reader.  It  is  rarely  given  to  an  adult  thinking  person  who  uses  Eng- 
lish as  he  vernacular,  to  read  one  of  the  greater  Shakespearean  plays  for 
the  first  time.  Were  he  to  do  so,  however,  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
poet's  method,  I  believe  he  would  be  able  to  foresee  the  design  in  any  par- 
ticular event  as  clearly  as  the  chess  player  maps  out  his  campaign  from  a 
given  move.  Emerson  truly  said  that  everything  in  Shakespeare  is  sig- 
nificant. We  can  read  Macduff's  disaffection  in  his  remaining  away  from 
the  ceremony  at  Scone  as  plainly  as  though  his  later  acts  were  told  us  in 
the  same  breath — it  comes  upon  us,  not  as  a  thing  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  as  a  thing  expected.  Much  of  our  modem  system  of  annotation 
leaves  little  thinking  of  this  kind  for  a  student  to  do,  and  unless  he  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  only  the  bare  text  before  him  on  the  first  reading,  the 
intellectual  pleasure  of  reasoning  to  conclusions  and  finding  out  something 
for  himself  is  denied  him,  as  he  will  find  from  an  illuminating  footnote  that 
such  and  such  results  naturally  flow  from  the  present  act;  when  Duncan's 
son  is  informed  in  Macbeth's  presence  that  the  king  has  been  murdered,  the 
student's  appreciation  of  the  scene  is  sharpened  by  the  suggestion  in  a  re- 
cent edition  that  Malcolm's  question,  "O,  by  whom?"  must  have  been  a 
great  shock  to  Macbeth.     Prof.  Manly's  observation  is  doubly  true  where 
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such  a  method  of  teaching  prevails.  Criticism  which  aims  to  leave  no 
meaning  unnoticed,  has  its  value,  of  course,  in  the  final  summing  up  after 
the  student  has  done  his  best  to  arrive  at  an  independent  comprehension 
of  the  text.  E.  M.  D. 

'Othello,'  IV.  ii.  107.— 

Des.     Tis  meet  I  should  be  us'd  so,  very  meet. 
How  have  I  been  behav'd,  that  he  might  stick 
The  smallest  opinion  on  my  least  misuse? 

Hart  (Bobbs-Merrill  edition)  explains  (adopting  the  reading,  "least  mis- 
use") :  "place  the  slightest  censure  on  my  smallest  misconduct." 

The  summary  in  the  'New  Variorum'  is  as  follows :  Singer, — "  'On' 
must  be  understood  to  signify  'of.'  The  sense  appears  to  be:  'How  have 
I  behaved  that  he  can  attach  the  smallest  notion  of  the  least  misconduct  ?' " 
Hudson, — (Adopting  Quarto  i, — ^greatest  abuse) :  "A  very  harsh  and 
awkward  expression,  but  meaning,  'What  have  I  been  doing,  that  upon  my 
worst  act  he  should  fasten  the  slightest  imputation  of  crime?'  We  cannot 
take  'on'  here  as  equivalent  to  'of,'  for  the  connection  is  'stick  on'  and  not 
'opinion  on':  so  that  'least'  of  First  Folio  does  not  give  the  right  sense." 
(Furness's  note  is  as  follows)  "How  have  I  been  behaved  that  he  could 
find  the  smallest  possible  fault  with  my  smallest  possible  misdeed?  a  para- 
phrase which  is  substantially  the  same  as  Cowden-Clark's." 

Supposing  the  last  two  lines  are  uttered  by  Desdemona  as  a  protest,  let 
us  consider  the  force  and  connexion  of  certain  disputed  terms.  Under  the 
protest  theory  "How  have  I  been  behaved"  is  equivalent  to  "How  has  been 
my  general  deportment?"  "Opinion"  is  held,  at  the  same  time,  to  mean 
'censure,'  and  "misuse"  to  mean  'misconduct.'  In  the  primary,  unmodified 
form  the  statement  would  be,  '*How  has  been  my  general  deportment,  that 
he  might  stick  censure  on  my  misconduct?"  A  stronger  form  would  be, 
"censure  on  my  greatest  misconduct,"  and  the  strongest  form,  "the  small- 
est censure  on  my  greatest  misconduct."  But,  in  the  reading,  "smallest 
opinion  (censure)  on  my  least  misuse,"  "smallest"  and  "least"  neutralize 
each  other.  It  is  fair  to  asume  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  theory  of 
interpretation  that  forces  us  to  find  such  a  confused  meaning  in  the  poet's 
lines. 

I  believe  that  the  folio  reading  ("least  misuse")  is  correct,  but  that  the 
received  explanation  of  the  passage  is  wrong.  If  the  last  two  lines  are  ut- 
tered in  justification,  the  first  line,  since  it  asserts  the  opposite  ("  *Tis  meet 
I  should  be  us'd  so,  very  meet"),  is  thereby  given  a  touch  of  irony,  some- 
thing which  is  surely  far  removed  from  its  true  spirit.  Is  not  this,  speech, 
however,  one  of  self-reproach  from  beginning  to  end?  Desdemona  is  ut- 
terly cast  down,  and,  in  the  depths  of  her  despair,  sees  herself  in  the  worst 
possible  light.  "  'Tis  meet  I  should  be  used  so,  very  meet.  How  have  I 
been  behaved  (her  conduct  in  deceiving  her  father),  that  he  (Othello) 
might  stick  the  smallest  opinion  (favorable  judgment,  degree  of  credit  or 
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esteem)  on  my  least  misuse?"  "How  have  I  been  behaved  that  even  my 
least  misconduct  should  merit  any  the  smallest  degree  of  indulgence  on  his 
part?"  We  have  here  the  echo  of  Brabantio*s  parting  thrust  at  Othello  (I. 
iii.  293-4)— 

Look  to  her,  Moor,  if  thou  hast  eyes  to  see: 

She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee, 
and  the  words,  uttered  in  Desdemona's  presence,  now  come  home  to  her 
with  the  full  force  of  condemnation — "  Tis  meet  I  should  be  used  so,  very 
meet."  This  is  an  utterance  of  despair,  not  of  protest.  With  this  explana- 
tion, a  meaning  is  given  to  the  speech  very  much  in  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  gentle  Desdemona  and  her  unhappy  situation.  It  is  the  main 
part  of  my  contention  that  the  irony,  the  bitterness,  which  the  usual  ex- 
planation would  import  into  the  first  line,  is  entirely  at  variance  with  Des- 
demona's  disposition.  By  understanding  "opinion"  to  mean  *  favorable 
judgment,  degree  or  credit  or  esteem'  as  I  suggest  (permissible  under 
Elizabethan  usage),  instead  of  'censure,'  we  avoid  the  clash  between  "small- 
est" and  "least"  in  the  last  line  of  the  folio  reading.  Taking  it  all  in  all, 
the  passage  has  been  strangely  misunderstood,  the  utterance,  as  explained  in 
the  editions,  being  confused  and  out  of  character.  E.  M.  D. 
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Marginalia 


It  seems  that  those  delectable  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Rosencrantz  and 
GuiLDENSTERN  wcrc  no  mere  Dramatis  personae  but  actual  persons  alive 
and  flourishing  at  the  date  at  which  Shakespeare  placed  his  Hamlet  story. 
On  page  191  of  Shakespeareana  Volume  VIII  ( — at  that  date  under  edi- 
torial conduct  of  The  New  York  Shakespeare  Society,  there  was  quoted  a 
communication  from  the  late  Dr.  Leo,  President  of  the  German  Shakespeare 
Gesellschaft  announcing  to  that  Society  his  discovery,  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Stuttgart,  of  a  memoranda  kept  in  the  year  1577,  by  the  Duke  Frederich 
I  of  Wittenberg  of  the  names  of  persons  he  met  on  his  travels  in  the  North 
in  that  year.     One  of  the  entries  was  this : 

1577  In  utraque  fortuna  ipsius  fortuna  esto  memor  Jorgen  Rozencrantz 

1577  Ferendum  et  sperandum  P  Guildenstem 

Haufniae  [Copenhagen]  sthen  Builde  tull  Wandass 

Dr.  Leo  also  records  that  a  correspondent.  Dr.  Balti,  writes  him  thaf 
the  Guildensternes  of  Denmark  became  extinct  in  Denmark  in  1729  until 
which  date  they  had  flourished  there  since  the  year  1300,  and  that  he  had 
seen  a  copy  of  a  funeral  sermon  preached,  prior  to  the  year  1600,  over 
the  remains  of  "Rosencrantz  and  Guildensterne,'*  two  courtiers  or  attendants 
at  the  Danish  throne.  To  this  discovery  of  Dr.  Leo's  must  now  be  added 
Mr.  Percy  Simpson's  discovery  of  a  volume  entitled  **Tychonis  Brahe 
Daniepistolarvm  Astronomicarvm  libri  Quorvm  Primus  his  illvstris  lavdatis 
Principis  Gvlielmi  Hassiae  Landtgravii  ac  ipsius  Mathematici  Literas  vnaq 
Responsa  ad  singulas  complectiur.  Noribergae  Apud  Levinum  Hulsium. 
Cum  Caesaris  et  Regvm  Qvorvndam  privilegiis.  Anno  M  DCI.'  On  the 
verso  of  the  title  page  of  this  book  is  a  half-length  portrait  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
bordered  by  a  panel  containing  the  coats  of  Arms  of  sixteen  noblemen  with 
the  names  of  the  owner  of  the  shields  under  each.  Under  the  coats  of  one 
of  these  shield  escutcheons  is  the  name  ** Rosen krans;"  and  under  another 
of  them  the  name  "Gvldestere"  omitting  the  N.  This  work  bears  the  im- 
print, 1 60 1  And  in  another  volume  "Astronomiae  Instauratiae  Mechanica, 
Noribergae  apud  Levinvm  Hvlsivm  1602,"  also  by  Tycho  Brahe,  this  same 
portrait  is  again  used  as  a  frontispiece.  The  juxtaposition  of  these  two 
names,    the  dates  of  the  two  publications — the  latter  the  year  before  the 
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date  of  the  first  quarto  Hamlet,  and  the  fact  that  the  works  of  the  great 
astronomer  were  of  international  interest  and  importance,  may  well  justify  us 
in  including  one  or  the  other  of  these  books  in  the  list  of  those  with  which 
so  omniverous  a  reader  as  Shakespeare  might  not  improbably  have  been 
more  or  less  familiar.  The  design  was  it  seems  re  engraved  for  Peter 
Gassend's  "Tychonis  Brahei  Vita  (Paris  1654)  and  in  this  re  engraving 
the  spelling  adopted  is  Gvuldensteren.  In  announcing  this  interesting 
discovery  in  "The  Athenaeum"  Mr.  Simpson  continues:  "It  appears  that 
this  Guildensteme  was  commissioned  to  procure  some  elks("Elendsthier," 
"Alee  cicurata,*'  in  the  German  and  Latin  texts)  for  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse.  Brahe  writes  to  the  Landgrave  on  September  26th,  1591,  that  he 
cannot  procure  any  in  Denmark,  but  "hab  ich  hinauff  in  Norwegen  an 
Koniglicher  Maiestat  allda  Stadhalter  |  den  Edlen  vnd  Wolgebomen  Axel 
Guldenstern  |  welcher  mein  gar  nahe  Verwandter  vnd  sehr  guter  Freund 
ist  I  fleissig  geschrieben  vnd  angelangt  |  dass  er  mir  auffs  wenigst  ein  par 
derselbigen  Thier  |  die  da  jung  weren  |  mit  erster  gelegenheit  herab  shicken 
wolte  I  dan  dero  in  seinem  Lehen  vnd  Gebiete  etliche  verhanden  seyndt" 
(p.  214).  The  animals  were  sent,  but  they  died  and  the  Landgrave  wrote 
for  more  in  1592.  Brahe  replied  on  September  20th  that  he  had  just  re- 
ceived letters  "Consanguinei  mei  Nobilissimi  viri  Axilli  Gvldenstern 
Regij  n  Noruegia  Vicarij,"  complaining  of  difficulties  in  executing  the  com- 
mission: Guildenstem  had  got  the  elks,  but  could  not  find  a  trustworthy 
captain  to  ship  them  over.  Finally  two  were  sent,  procured,  says  Brahe 
(p.  306),  by  "meinem  Blutsverwanter  Axel  Gvldenstern.''  Rosencrantz 
is  mentioned  once  in  the  letters,  as  associated  with  John  Dee,  the  Eng- 
lish astrologer.  Christopher  Rothmann,  Court  Astronomer  to  the  Land- 
grave, writes  to  Brahe  on  August  22nd,  1589: — "Literas  illas,  quas  ad  Gel- 
Hum  Sasceridem  schipseras,  nuper  tradidi  Praeceptori  Nobiliss.  Rosen- 
CRANTZii,.  ui  me  et  ex  te  et  ex  Nobiliss.  D  Ioanne.  Dee,,  amico 
meo  singulari,  perquam  humaniter  salutabat"  (p.  153.)  Holger  Rosen- 
crantz was  born  on  December  14th,  1574,  and  died  on  October 
28th,  1642;  he  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Brahe,  and  he  prefixed  a 
copy  of  laudatory  Latin  verse  to  the  *Mechanica'  when  it  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1597.  His  correspondence  with  Brahe  from  1596  to  1601  has  been 
edited  by  F.  R.  Friis  (Copenhagen,  Truelsen,  1896).  A  brief  life  of  him 
is  given  in  Tycho  de  Hofman^s  'Portraits  Historiques  des  Hommes  Illus- 
tres  de  Dannemark,'  part  iv.  pp.  9-10  (Copenhagen,  1746),  and  the  inter- 
esting statement  is  made  that  he  accompanied  the  Danish  ambassador  Chris- 
tian Friis  de  Borreby  on  his  official  visit  to  England  to  be  present  at  the 
coronation  of  James  I.  It  is  perhaps  worth  adding  that  a  "Magnus  Gilden- 
stem,"  came  to  England  in  the  train  of  Christian  IV.  in  1606  (Nichols's 
'Progresses  of  James  I.,'  i.  606).  After  the  accession  of  James,  with  the 
close  ties  then  connecting  the  Courts  of  England  and  Denmark,  any  license 
in  the  use  of  contemporary  Danish  names  would  be  inconceivable,  especially 
when  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family  had  paid  an  official  visit  to  this 
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country.  But  under  Elizabeth  the  relations  were  not  so  intimate,  and  per- 
sonal names  would  be  known  more  vaguely:  a  literary  source  such  as  the 
'Epistolae,'  the  work  of  a  distinguished  Dane,  would  be  precisely  the  one 
on  which  a  playwright  might  be  expected  to  draw.  Moreover,  the  stage 
history  of  *Hamlet'  fits  in  with  the  date  1601  admirably,  and  even  indicates 
a  conceivable  channel  by  which  the  names  reached  Shakespeare.  The  First 
Quarto  of  *Hamlet'  stated  on  the  title-page  that  the  play  had  been  per- 
formed in  "the  Cittie  of  London:  as  also  in  the  two  Vniuersities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  and  else-where."  Mr.  Fleay,  commenting  on  this  in- 
dication that  the  company  had  travelled,  has  pointed  out  that  the  only  year 
in  which  they  are  known  to  have  been  absent  from  Lx>ndon  is  1601,  and  that 
this  must  be  the  date  of  Shakespeare's  work  upon  the  quarto.  The  com- 
pany visited  Scotland  in  that  year.  Did  Shakespeare  go  with  them?  Did 
they  perform  at  the  Court  of  King  James?  When  James  was  in  Den- 
mark in  1590,  he  visited  Tycho  Brahe  at  Uranienburg;  Brahe  mentions  his 
recognizing  the  likeness  of  Buchanan  on  a  globe  in  the  Museum  (*Epis- 
tolae  Astronomicae,*  p.  238).  James  would  be  a  likely  person  to  receive 
a  presentation  copy,  or  at  least  to  hear  of  the  book  and  procure  it  for  him- 
self. 

But,  apart  from  all  conjecture,  it  is  very  important  to  note  that  Mr. 
Simpson's  discovery  agrees  with  other  evidence  in  determining  a  date  for 
the  original  composition  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet. 

If  Antigonus  had  asked  a  modern  Mariner  the  question  he  asks 
IN  The  third  scene  of  the  first  act  of  The  Winter's  Tale.  "Thou  are  per- 
fect then,  our  ship  hath  touched  upon  a  seacoast  of  Bohemia?"  the  Mariner 
could  still  have  replied  "Ay  my  lord  there  is  a  sea  coast  of  Bohemia  here- 
abouts!" For  when,  in  the  year  1609  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  Rudolph 
II  granted  the  Majestats  brief  of  Toleration  to  the  Bohemian  protestants 
that  edict  mentions  Bohemia  as  a  part  of  his  jurisdiction  over  which  it  ex- 
tended its  force.  And  such  indeed  was  the  political  boundar>%  so  that, 
even  while  the  central  portions  of  Hungary  were  in  possession  of  the  Turk 
the  Austrian  House  of  Hapsburg  controlled  the  territory  from  Brandenburg 
on  the  North  to  the  Adriatic  on  the  South,  and  from  Alcase  on  the  West 
to  Upper  Hungary  on  the  East.  The  largest  possession  of  the  Hapsburgs 
was,  however,  "Bohemia"  "the  realm  of  St  Wenceslas"  which  included  not 
only  Bohemia  proper,  but  Silesia,  Moravia,  Lusatia  and  Carniola,  (Carniola 
having  been  captured  from  Ottokai,  King  of  old  Bohemia  in  the  year  1270, 
and  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the  triumphant  House  of  Hapsburg, 
which  were  called  then  as  now  Austria)  An  Empire's  dependencies  being 
of  course  ruled  from  that  Empire's  capital,  it  was  as  proper  to  say  in 
the  thirteenth  century  that  a  ship  sailing  to  Acquelles  or  to  Trieste  was 
bourd  for  Bohemia  as  it  is  proper  to  say  to  day  that  a  person  going  to  Prus- 
sia proper  is  bound  for  Germany.  Mention,  therefore,  of  a  Sea-coast 
to    Bohemia   need   not   be   assigned   either   to   the   imagination   of   either 
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Greene  or  Shakespeare,  still  less  to  their  error,  For  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
occurs  in  a  much  earlier  work,  Tlorambel  de  Lucea,'  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  piece  of  information  extracted  from  it  by  Clemencin  in  his 
edition  of  *Don  Quijote'  (Vol.  III.,  p.  381):  1839  "After  sundry  acts  of 
prowess  they  landed  in  a  seaport  of  Bohemia  called  Esterlin."  The  asso- 
ciation with  Hungary  on  a  following  page  proves  that  the  real  Bohemia 
was  meant.     Nunquam  dormitat  Bonus  Shakespeare! 

AMbNG  INCULABULA  LATELY  sold  by  Mcssrs.  Southcrby,  Wilkinson 
and  Hodge  of  London  from  the  library  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Dawson 
Brodie  of  Idvies  is  a  large  13x18  copy  of  the  First  Folio  Shakespeare  of 
1623,  from  the  Ellis  Collection.  Although  incomplete  in  some  of  its  pages, 
which  have  been  supplied  by  facsimile  leaves,  it  is  a  very  desirable  copy, 
as  it  contains  the  rare  last  leaf. 

The  same  auctioneers  sold  on  April  21st,  1904,  a  supposed  Shakespeare 
signature.  It  is  written  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  fifth  leaf  of  the 
table  of  contents  of  an  imperfect  copy  of  William  Rastall's  Collection  of  the 
Statutes  now  in  force  from  Magna  Charta  to  XXXV.  Q.  Elizabeth,  London, 
1598.  The  fly-leaf  contains  signatures  of  Thomas  Bragge,  presumably  one  of 
the  Stratford  Bragges  of  Shakespeare's  time.  The  history  of  the  volume, 
however,  goes  back  only  to  an  auction  in  1852,  and  the  experts  did  not  on 
that  occasion  agree  that  the  signature  was  genuine.  There  are  at  least  two 
volumes  with  reputed  Shakespeare  signatures  already  in  American  col- 
lections, viz.  the  old  copy  of  North's  Plutarch  in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
which  has  an  alleged  signature  on  a  bit  of  the  paper  used  in  its  binding, 
and  a  volume  of  Savara,  containing  two  signatures  of  "W.  Shakespeare," 
for  which  £102  was  paid  at  a  London  sale  in  1898,  and  which  now  belongs  to 
Marsden  J.  Perry,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

The  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York  records  with  regret  the  death 
in  London  on  the  22nd  day  of  July,  1904,  of  its  valued  Life  Member  Wil- 
son Barrett  Esq,  who  became  such  life  member  of  the  Society  during  the 
year  1892.  The  Necrology  of  the  Society  since  its  incorporation  in  1885 
is,  in  chronological  order  as  follows,  and  as  will  be  seen,  includes  many  la- 
mented and  eminent  men  whose  places  will  be  long  unfilled,  James  Orchard 
Halliwell  Phillipps;  David  Thomas  Morgan;  Clement  Mansfield  Ingleby; 
Karl  Elze;  Irving  Browne;  Samuel  Timmins;  Samuel  Forehand;  Carl 
Edelheim;  Martin  W.  Cooke;  Thomas  W.  Keene;  Nelson  Wheatcroft; 
Augustin  Daly;  William  C.  Elam;  Dr.  F.  A.  Leo;  John  Fiske;  James 
Ewell  Reynolds;  Cushman  K.  Davis;  Sheridan  Paul  Wait,  and  Thomas 
Randolph  Price. 


\ 
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Books  Received 

[Subject  to  second  and  extended  review  in  subsequent  issues.] 

117  The  Shakespeare  Country  Illustrated.  With  Maps  and  Appendices  il- 
lustrating the  Washington  Country  and  the  Franklin  Country  By  John  Ley- 
land.  London  Published  at  the  Office  of  Country  Life  and  by  George  Newnes 
New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  $1.25 

118  The  Bacon-Shakespeare  Calendar  for  the  year  1904:  Containing  a  quo- 
tation from  Bacon  and  from  the  Shakespeare  Plays  for  every  Day  in  the 
year :  Prepared  by  Mrs  Henry  Pott  and  Miss  Pott.  London :  The  Bacon  So- 
ciety 

119  The  Kings  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction by  C  C  Stopes  Four  x  three  inches  sq  pp  240  London:  Alexander 
Moring.    The  De  La  More  Press. 

123  Beowulf  and  the  Finnesburgh  Fragment.  Translated  from  the  Old 
English,  with  an  Introductory  sketch  and  notes,  by  Clarence  Griffen  Child, 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Boston 
and  New  York.    Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  cloth  i6mo.  pp.  92 

124  Cartae  Shakespeareanae :  Shakespeare  Documents.  A  Coronological 
Catalogue  of  Extant  Evidence  relating  to  the  life  and  works  of  William 
Shakespeare  by  D  H  Lambert  B  A.  Solicitor,  Formerly  Member  of  The 
New  Shakespeare  Society  and  Honorary  Member  of  The  New  York 
Shakespeare  Society,  Cloth  i6mo  pp  108.  illustrated,  London:  George  Bell 
and  Sons. 

125  Schriften  der  Deutschen  Shakespeare-Gesell  schaft.  Band  II.  David 
Garrick  als  Shakespeare  Darsteller,  und  seine  bedentung  fur  die  Heutige 
Schauspielknast.  von  Christian  Gaehde.  Svo  paper  pp  200,  Berlin,  George 
Reimer  4.50  marks. 

71  The  Age  of  Shakespeare  (i  579-1 631).  By  Thomas  Seccomb  and  J. 
W.  Allen.      With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Hales.    Cloth,  i2mo;  2 

v;  pp.  292-232.    London:  George  Bell  and  Sons. 

87.    An  English  Gamer:  Critical  Essays  and  Literary  Fragments.    With 
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an  Introduction  by  J.  Churton  Collins,  8  vo;  cloth;  pp.  344.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

88.  An  English  Garner:  Social  England  Illustrated.  A  collection  of 
Seventeenth  Century  Tracts.  With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang. 
8  vo ;  cloth ;  pp.  458.     New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

120  Shakespeares  Sonnete  Obersetzt  von  Max  J  Wolff.  Berlin:  Behr 

127  Unser  Shakespeare  Beitrage  zu  einer  Wissenschaftlichen  Shakespnare 
Kritic  Als  Shakespeare  Sonnete  und  ihr  Wert,  von  Theodore  Eichoff .  Halle : 
Max  Neimeier 

128  The  Ethics  of  Criticism.  Illustrated  by  Mr  Churton  Collins:  by  Rob- 
ert M.  Theobald,  M.  A.  paper  i2mo.  pp  31  London:  Watts  and  Co. 

129  The  Praise  of  Shakespeare,  An  English  Anthology  Compiled  by  C. 
E.  Hughes  with  a  Preface  by  S.  Lee.     Cloth    i2mo    pp    200,    London: 
Methuen  &  Co. 

130  William  Shakespeare  Prosody  and  Text.  An  Essay  in  Criticism  be- 
ing an  introduction  to  a  better  editing  and  a  more  adequate  Appreciation 
of  the  Works  of  the  Elizabethan  Poets.  By  A.  P.  Van  Dam  with  the  as- 
sistance of  C.  Stoffel.     London:  Williams  and  Norgate 

117.  This  is  the  second  edition  of  Mr  Leyland's  book.  The  illustrations 
are  profuse,  and  enough  new  ones  are  added  to  bring  the  total  up  to  about 
two  hundred,  most  of  them  full-page  and  none  of  them  less  than  half- 
page  ones.  The  addition  of  pictures  of  the  neighbourhoods  producing 
Washington  and  Franklin,  of  course  add  to  the  value  of  the  work  in 
American  eyes.  Ecton,  five  miles  from  Northampton,  is  the  seat  village  of 
the  Franklins ;  as  is  Sulgrave,  twenty  four  miles  southeast  of  Stratford  on 
Avon,  the  seat  of  the  Washingtons.  It  makes  Americans  feel  like  sharers  in 
Shakespeare  indeed,  to  find  that  the  vicinages  whence  came  such  of  our 
names  that  are  household  words,  as  Washington,  Franklin  and  Har- 
vard, surround  his  vicinities  too! 

118  If  one  desired  to  be  confirmed  in  his  conviction  as  to  the  absolute 
non-identity  of  the  respective  styles  of  Bacon  and  of  Shakespeare,  the 
very  first  coupon  he  pulled  off  this  interesting  calendar  would  rivet  it 
Here  is  this  First  coupon  to  wit  "J^^^^i^y  ^-^  Of  ^  good  beginning  comes 
a  good  ending  Bacon  (Promus  950)  "Things  as  yet  not  come  to  life  Which 
in  their  seeds  and  weak  beginnings  lie  entreasured  Such  things  become  the 
hatch  and  brood  of  Time  (2  Hen  IV  iii  2)  By  some  inadvertence,  however, 
this  pretty  calendar  mounted  up  a  placque  displaying  the  noble  Van  Soh- 
mer  painting  of  Lord  Bacon,  placed  over  against  the  Droeshout  cariacu- 
ture,  and  engrossed  with  items  as  to  the  record  of  each,  not  at  all  compli- 
mentary to  the  Bard  of  Avon,  is  issued  by  the  Bacon  Society  whose  pro- 
paganda is  to  show,  among  other  wondrous  things,  the  identity  of  the  style 
of  the  two  great  Elizabethans. 
119.     This  is  a  dainty  edition  of  the  Sonnets,  and  the  introduction  is  writ- 
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ten  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Carmichael  Stopes,  which  is  tantamount  to  saying 
that  it  is  worth  reading,  for  Mrs  Stopes  is  a  Shakespearean  Scholar  who 
conducts  her  Shakespearean  researches  by  the  very  un-English  method  of 
looking  up  matters  for  herself,  and  telling  frankly  what  she  finds,  or,  (as 
in  this  case)  what  she  divines  or  surmises,  or,  under  the  circumstances, 
thinks  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  fact!  (The  ordinary  English  method 
(being,  of  course,  to  rewrite  what  your  immediate  predecessor  has  said  and 
to  give  everybody's  name  but  his  in  your  list  of  writers  consulted,  and  then 
to  take  an  early  steamer  to  the  United  States,  and  give  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  "Shakespeare**  to  those  benighted  regions!)  Pursuing  her  plan  with 
the  Sonnets,  Mrs  Stopes  will  not  hear  of  there  being  any  room  for  specu- 
lation as  to  whom  the  Sonnets  were  addressed  to  (Southampton,  of 
course!)  "His  life  and  character  alone,*'  she  says,  "provide  all  the  essen- 
tial desiderata,"  and  works  out  her  contention  plausibly  enough.  Alluding 
to  the  "Dark  Lady,"  Mrs.  Stopes  says:  It  seems  evident  that  under  the  de- 
pressing influences  of  the  plague  year,  during  a  long  separation  from  his 
friend,  the  poet  had  himself  been  tempted  by  a  vision  of  Venus,  under  the 
guise  of  a  dark-eyed  witch,  a  married  woman,  full  of  coquettish  wiles. 
There  is  no  clew  to  the  identity  of  the  lady.  Most  probably  she  was  not 
a  lady  at  all,  in  the  court  sense,  but  one  of  the  rich  citizens*  wives,  many  of 
whom  had  been  educated  by  wealthy  fathers,  up  to  the  level  of  the  culture 
of  the  time,  in  art  and  music,  a  woman  who  had  been  married  just  long 
enough  to  feel  a  sense  of  ennui  creep  into  her  leisured  life,  and  a  desire  for 
new  conquests  steal  into  her  vain  soul.  Such  a  one  Shakespeare  mi^^ht 
have  met  in  the  very  house  he  must  have  frequented.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  moral  principles  of  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Field,  and  do  not  for- 
mulate a  charge  against  her.  But  such  a  one  fulfilled  all  the  necessary 
external  conditions.  Further,  she  was  a  Frenchwoman,  and  therefore  like- 
ly to  have  dark  eyes,  a  sallow  complexion,  and  that  indefinable  "charm*' 
which  is  so  much  referred  to.  Such  a  woman  might  very  well  have  ignor- 
ed young  Shakespeare  when  he  first  came  to  town  and  she  was  a  bride; 
but  when  she  found  he  was  making  his  way  among  the  aristocracy,  might 
suddenly  have  become  interested  in  him,  and  lay  her  toils.  She  tuned  her 
sweetest  music  to  his  tastes,  while  she  played  remorselessly  upon  her  hear- 
er's heart.  After  the  publication  of  "Venus  and  Adonis**  she  seems  to  have 
achieved  her  desire,  met  Shakespeare's  patron,  and  entangled  him  for  a 
short  time  in  a  game  of  bagatelle,  in  order  to  torture  her  victim*s  heart. 
While  left  out  in  the  cold,  a  prey  to  horrible  doubts  and  fears,  Shakespeare 
learned  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true  in  Spenserian  contrast,  threw 
oflF  the  yoke  of  the  evil  spirit,  rose  triumphant  o.ver  jealousy  and  passion, 
and,  faithful  to  the  love  given  to  his  friend,  rose  to  the  height  of  self-re- 
nunciation. Then  the  tragedy  was  over;  there  had  been  no 
treachery,  no  cruelty,  the  thought  of  rivalry  had  been  but  fantastic,' 
it  was  a  mistake,  a  comedy  of  errors.**  We  beg  to  suggest  that, 
under  the  ruling  in  Rex  v  Topham  (4Term  R.  129),  the  legal  representa- 
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tives  of  Mrs  Jacqueline  Field  will  now  have  a  cause  of  action  against  Mrs 
Stopes  for  defamation  of  character  by  innuendo  of  a  peace  parted  soul! 
But  we  hope  the  costs  wont  be  more  than  Mrs  Stopes  will  be  able  to  pay, 
and  we  hasten  to  approve  of  her  book  as  of  genuine  value ;  as  readable  and 
original  from  beginning  to  end,  The  Sonnets  themselves  are  elaborately, 
lovingly  and  judiciously  edited  independently  of  any  predecessor  com- 
mentation whatsoever.  The  list  of  Mrs.  Stopes's  contributions  to  Shakes- 
peareana  is  a  very  long  one,  and  there  is  not  an  item  in  it  that  is  not  worth 
possessing  and  digesting.  They  are,  one  and  all,  (save  perhaps  her  lec- 
ture on  "Sir  Thomas  Lucy  not  the  original  of  Justice  Shallow,"  which  was 
the  mere  Tour  de  force  of  a  relaxing  occasion),  marked  by  the  same  con- 
servatism and  absence  of  use  of  the  superlative  which  marked  her  "The 
Bacon  Shakespeare  Question  answered"  of  fifteen  years  ago,  (and  which 
— its  authorship  being  given  as  "By  C  Stopes" — was,  we  believe  everywhere, 
reviewed  as  by  "Mr  Stopes"  by  reason  of  this  very  absence  of  the  superla- 
tive) And  surely  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  Shakespeare  Iconography 
for  the  one  hundred  years  since  Malone's  days  was  her  recent  paper  in  the 
Monthly  Review  (which  as  we  exf>ect  to  extend  it  for  our  readers  in  an 
early  issue  of  this  Quarterly  we  do  not  describe  further  at  present)  But  it 
is  hard  to  keep  down  a  tear  in  guessing  how  the  present  London  Shakes- 
peare Sciolist  must  have  contemplated  the  collapse  thereat  of  all  his  wind- 
age, which  Mrs  Stopes's  naively  confesses  that  she  accomplished  by  the  ex- 
tremely feminine  device  of  consulting  "the  very  first  book  I  came  to"! 

126.  127.  Tenterden  Steeple  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands.  The  sight 
of  a  stranger  gave  a  resident  of  St  Kilda  a  cold  in  the  head!  A  saddle 
under  his  bed  meant  that  the  sick  man  had  swallowed  a  horse !  Post  hoc  is 
always  propter  hoc !  This  is  all  this  rubbishly  book  amounts  to.  And  the 
second  is  like  unto  it,  except  that  it  suggests  the  division  of  the  Sonnets 
into  L  Immoral  IL  Absurd  IIL  Trivial  IV.  Precious  Jewels,  with  subdivi- 
sions: I.  Procreation,  2.  Languishing,  3.  Dark,  4.  Triumphant,  5.  Longing 
and  Tenderness!  This  is  as  far  as  we  have  read.  Nathless  there  are 
sub-divisions  and  auxiliary  sub-sub-divisions  ad.  sat.  We  hurry  to  assign 
these  two  valuable  German  books  to  Dr  Furnivairs  Unfit-Nature  or  Under- 
Burden-Falling  Group,  and  let  them  lie  there!  Which  it  is,  for  our  sins, 
we  suppose,  that  gibberish — that,  in  any  other  field,  would  lay  a  writ  of  de- 
lunatico  inquirendo — is  solemnly  printed  and  catalogued  so  as  only  the 
name  "Shakespeare"  is  hitched  thereon. 

71  These  volumes  are  indispensable  to  the  student  of  Shakespeare  who 
finds  how  constantly  there  will  occur  to  him  in  the  study  of  the  text  tlie 
question  "Did  any  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  write  in  these  veins? 
Did  any  of  them  handle  these  themes  or  allude  to  this  range  of  objects? 
What  do  we  know  biographically  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries?  etc. 
To  this  class  of  students  (and  we  fancy  most  real  students  of  Shakes- 
peare are  of  this  sort)  we  fail  to  see  how  the  plan  of  the  Messrs  Seccombe 
and  Allen  could  possibly  have  been  more  helpful.    There  is  in  them  the 
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condensed  contents  of  several  scores — we  might  say  of  several  hundreds 
of  works  like  Symonds'  Shakespeare's  Predesessors,  and  Dr  Ward's  and 
Mr.  Collier's  Histories  of  English  Dramatic  beginnings.  These  volumes 
omit  nothing  of  referential  value  in  the  Romantic  as  well  as  the 
Dramatic  English  literature  from  the  days  of  the  Miracle  plays  down  to 
and  inclusive  of  Shakespeare,  closing  with  the  Jacoban  (and  we  notice  that 
our  learned  contemporaries  spell  it  '*]dLCohedLn**)  period — ^are  delightful  to 
hold  in  the  hand  and  to  consult;  are  attractively  bound  and  flexibly  stitch- 
ed (not  barbarously  wired)  and  each  volume  is  made  as  much  as 
possible  into  a  vade  mecum  by  a  digested  Table  of  Contents  and  a  chrono- 
logical scheme  or  Table  and  again  by  an  index  of  all  these  Contents,  in 
which  each  entry  of  the  name  of  an  old  Play  or  literary  piece  has  the  date 
thereof  attached  in  parentheses!  As  we  said,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  these 
volumes  could  be  made  more  convenient  or  more  indispensable! 
87  The  librarians  of  our  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  one 
American  Libraries  who  have  regretted  that  Arber's  English  Gamer  was 
no  longer  to  be  procured,  will  thank  the  firm  of  Dutton  and  Company  for 
reprinting  in  fine  bookmanlike  volumes,  twelve  in  all,  the  entire  contents  of 
Mr  Arber's  skillful  garnerings !  And  in  connection  with  Messrs  Seaccomb 
and  Allen's  work  just  above  mentioned,  will  now  be  glad  to  place  these 
twelve  volumes  on  their  consultation  shelves.  The  original  "An  English 
Garner"  was  printed  from  1877  ^^  1890  ip  eight  small  volumes  and  con- 
tained a  vast  amount  of  poetry  and  prose;  some  of  which  hardly  any  one 
would  have  imagined  to  be  in  existence  at  all.  Of  many  of  the  pamph- 
lets, now  reprinted  here,  only  one  or  two  copies  of  the  original  impressions 
survive,  and  these,  most  difficult  of  access,  so  that  it  was  not  too  much  to 
say  of  the  work  that  they  had  never  before  come  within  the  ken  of  any 
single  English-reading  scholar.  Many  important  facts  or  allusions  as  to 
the  times,  manners  or  customs  of  the  respective  periods  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest were  then  presented. 

The  plan  of  the  present  re-collection  is  apparently  to  sort  to  titles  the 
then  collected  matter  The  first  volume  being  "Social  England  Illustrated, 
by  Andrew  Lang,  the  second  "Critical  Essays  and  literary  Fragments. 
The  old  spelling  preserved  by  Professor  Arber  is  modernized — certain  la- 
cunae have  been  filled  by  interpolation  of  freshly  gathered  matter  of  the 
same  character.  The  introductions  are  wholly  new,  and  the  volumes  are 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Mr.  Thomas  Seacombe,  one  of  the  co-edi- 
tors of  **The  Age  of  Shakespeare"  just  appreciated. 

124  Most  of  this  sort  of  work  is  "like  the  mending  of  highways  in  sum- 
mer when  ways  are  fair  enough,"  and  mere  encumbering  with  help.  But 
Mr  Lambert  has  compiled  a  lawyer-like  and  helpful  gradus  through  the 
documents,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  was  demanded.  Mr 
Wilder  did  the  same  thing,  but  fashioned  it  into  a  biography  of  Shakespeare 
(and  those  who  missed  placing  Mr  Wilder's  book  in  their  libraries,  if  only 
as  a  key  to   Dr  Halliwell   Phillipps's  great    "Outlines"    deutilized    their 
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Shakespeare  libraries  to  just  that  extent:  next  to  Halliwell  Phillipp's. 
Wilder's  was  the  most  useful  "life"  of  Shakespeare  ever  written)  Mr  Lam- 
bert (who  is  a  London  barrister,  was  a  member  of  the  defunct  New  Shakes- 
peare Society  and  is  an  honorary  member  of  The  New  York  Shakespeare 
Society  and  so  a  most  competent  Shakespearean)  has  chronolized  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  documents  from  the  following  deposita,  viz.  i.  The 
Stratford  registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  the  inscriptions 
on  the  family  tombstones.  2.  Contemporary  notices  of  the  poet,  whether 
contained  in  poems,  correspondence,  or  otherwise.  3.  The  minutes  and  ac- 
counts of  the  Corporation  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  4.  Legal  documents. 
This  embraces  a  somewhat  wide  area,  but  is  sufficiently  definite,  including 
exemplifications  of  Court  records,  Royal  Warrants,  Fines,  Conveyances, 
&c.  5.  The  entries  of  his  plays  and  poems  in  the  registers  of  Stationers* 
Hall.  6.  The  poet's  Will  and  the  dedications  prefixed  to  his  poems  during 
his  life  as  contained  in  his  works,  and  the  quarto  and  other  editions  of  his 
dramas  up  to  the  First  Folio  in  1623. 

Thoughtful  students  will  find  a  lot  of  interesting  co-incidental  dates  in 
this  chain  of  record:  For  example,  in  the  year  1598  Loves  Labor's  Lost  ap- 
pears in  London  ''Newly  augumented  by  William  Shakes-peare"  and  the 
Town  Clerk  at  Stratford  makes  this  entry:  "Wm  Shackspere  X  quar- 
ters/' in  the  Town's  "Return  of  Quantities  of  Com  and  Malt."  We 
highly  commend  this  little  book  as  meatier  than  many  a  bigger  and  more 
pompous  volume. 

128  ^'Here's  a  coil  with  protestations"!  Mr.  Churton  Collins's 
Studies,  etc  (review  above,  page  115)  was  to  prove  Shakespeare  was  au 
courant  with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  Dramatists  not  in  transliteration  but 
in  their  original  letter  as  well  as  spirit  (much  more  familiar  with  them,  it 
would  seem,  infra,  than  Mr  Collins  is  with  his  own  contemporary  authori- 
ties) As  such  a  thesis  as  this  was  supposed  to  carry  the  thesist  perilously 
near  the  Baconian  danger-point,  Mr.  Collins  was  careful  to  include  a  chap- 
ter on  *The  Bacon-Shakespeare  Mania"  which  was  quite  as  bitterly  sarcas- 
mous  as  the  most  altvaterlicht  disbeliever  in  a  time  "when  the  thing  that 
couldn't  has  occurred"  could  possibly  require.  In  the  course  of  this  latter 
excursus,  however,  it  seems  that  Mr  Collins  mixed — not  his  meta- 
phors, but  his  authorities — and  used  this  sentence:  "The  work  to  which 
Judge  Webb  owes  most  is  not,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  mentioned  by 
him.  This  is  'Shakespeare  Studies  in  Baconian  Light,'  by  Robert  M.  Theo- 
bald." Now,  Judge  Webb's  book  was  entitled  "The  Mystery  of  William 
Shakespeare:  A  summary  of  evidence"  and  was  so  exclusively  a  marshall- 
ing of  facts  and  circumstances  that  allegedly  pointed  Shakespeareans  Ba- 
conward,  that  a  writer  in  the  London  "Literary  World"  of  February  13th 
1903  remarked  that  his  Honor  Judge  Webb  had  done  little  or  nothing 
more  than  re-write  Appleton  Morgan's  "The  Shakespearean  Myth;  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  and  Circumstantial  Evidence,"  of  which  even  the  title 
was  periphrasis  (demonstrating  that  an  Englishman  sometimes  may  "read 
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an  American  book"  when  he  happens  o  be  of  a  mind  to  phlagarize  it,  at 
least)  and  among  other  things,  the  "Literary  World"  writer  remarked: 
"Yet  in  Judge  Webb's  parade  of  his  authorities  Appleton  Morgan's  book  is 
conspicuously  omitted."  For  Mr  Collins  to  declare,  therefore,  that  Judge 
Webb  owed  most  of  his  "Summary  of  Evidence"  to  Mr  Theobald  s  work, 
which  was  a  purely  philological  and  textual  collocation  of  the  plays  with 
the  acknowledged  Baconian  writings,  was  a  confusion  of  authorities  and  a 
thing  to  make  the  judicious  grieve.  The  pamphlet  here  under  review  is 
a  history  of  Dr  Theobald's  attempt  to  make  Mr  Collins  explain  or  retract 
the  vicious  sentence.  But  retract  Mr  Collins  would  not.  And,  as  to  ex- 
plaining, he  was  evidently  of  the  Rochefoucauldian  mind  that  "he  who  ex- 
plains is  damned,"  for  he  would  not  explain  either,  and  finally  after  begging 
Dr  Theobald  to  excuse  him  on  the  ground  that  the  subject  was  "distasteful" 
to  him  (if  distasteful  why  did  he  broach  it?)  winds  up  his  end  of  the  cor- 
respondence with  "I  see  no  reason  to  alter  or  modify  a  word  I  have  writ- 
ten !"  All  of  which  leads  Dr  Theobald  to  ask  "if  this  unspeakable  lisence 
of  misrepresentation  is  to  be  taken  as  presumptive  evidence  that  the  Or- 
thodox Shakespearean  people  are  conscious  that  their  case  is  a  bad  one." 
That  is  an  awful  thing  to  say,  too !  and  Dr  Theobald  should  really  be  care- 
ful! But  what  else  was  he  to  infer?  Absit  from  us  to  suggest  that  even 
a  book-reviewer  in  due  course  of  business  should  read  a  Baconian  book! 
they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled.  But  even  a  Mr  Collins  would  have 
found  it  safer  to  have  just  glanced  at  their  title-pages  before  proceeding 
to  annihilate  those  books! 

(129)  This,  too,  is  a  useful  book  for  those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  Dr  Ingleby's  Centur^ie  of  Prayse  as  augmented  by  Miss  Tolmyn 
Smith  (and  we  cant  quite  understand  why  its  compiler  has  not  made  fuller 
use  of  that  augmentation.  The  last  compilation  in  a  field  is  always  sup- 
posed to  be  exhaustive  of  all  predecessors.)  Why  gentlemen  who  make 
these  compilations  at  all,  consider  it  necessary  to  their  flotation  to  get  some- 
body or  other  to  write  pompous  "Introductions"  which  are  really  only 
what  journalists  call  "making  copy,"  is  a  mystery  perhaps.  Except  as  pad- 
ding to  justify  a  larger  selling  price  there  is  no  use  in  it  But  a  little  thicker 
paper  would  do  that  trick  without  worrying  the  reader  at  all ! 

***  The  Editors  cannot  undertake  to  return  unused  manuscript,  though 
they  will  endeavor  to  do  so  if  self-directed,  stamped  envelope  is  enclosed 
therewith. 

All  manuscript  submitted  must  be  type-written.  Quotations  from  the 
Plays  or  Poems  of  more  than  three  lines  should  be  indicated  or  run  into  the 
text,  as  our  exceedingly  limited  space  forbids  printing  them  at  length.  Re- 
ferences should  always  be  to  Act,  Scene  and  Line. 

Address  all  matters  intended  for  The  Editors,  Books  for  Review,  etc., 
NEW  SHAKESPEAREANA,  P.  O.  Box  617,  WESTFIELD,  NEW 
JERSEY. 
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